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NEW  MEXICO  UNDER  MEXICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—V 

PART  II— NARRATIVE  HISTORY  OF  YEARS  1821-1846 


CHAPTER  XII 

CHANGING  TO  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  SYSTEM 

One  result  of  the  changed  policy  of  President  Santa  Anna  was 
that  New  Mexico  was  now  to  have  an  administrator  who  had 
never  before  been  within  her  bounds.  News  of  the  disastrous 
Navajo  campaign  of  February  and  of  the  death  of  Hinojos 
had  led  to  the  immediate  appointment  of  Albino  Perez,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  of  the  permanent  cavalry,  as  general  comman- 
dant for  that  Territory.  By  the  3d  of  April,  he  had  reached 
Chihuahua  en  route  to  his  new  post,  but  he  did  not  arrive  in 
Santa  Fe  until  about' June  20th.331 

But,  meanwhile,  Santa  Anna  had  decided  again  to  combine 

Mi  On  December  11,  1S32,  Perez  had  been  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the 
Eighth  regiment.  June  16,  1S34,  the  president  transferred  him  to  Vera  Cruz  “to 
continue  his  service.”  On  April  3d,  he  presented  himself  in  military  review  at 
Chihuahua,  from  which  place  he  seems  to  have  started  for  Santa  Fe  at  about  that 
date.  (Perhaps  he  was  delayed  en  route  in  punitive  measures  against  the  Apaches 
"ho  had  just  robbed  the  south  mail  from  Santa  Fe  of  April  1st.)  An  oficio  of 
•Tosr  Atralejo,  doted  April  1st,  informed  the  sub-comisario : “With  Lieut-  D. 
Pedro  Madrigal,  adjutant  of  Sr.  Col.  Don  Albino  Perez  who  goes  as  Comandante 
General  of  that  Territory,  I am  sending  you  the  1,000  ps.  which,  by  order  of  the 
Supreme  Government,  were  allotted  for  the  needs  of  that  office,”  etc.,  etc.  This 
MS.  (Lib.  of  Cong.)  is  annotated  as  acknowledged  on  .Tune  30th. 
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the  civil  and  military  administrations  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
commission  of  Perez  was  changed  to  this  effect  about  April 
18th.332 

This  sending  of  a stranger  to  New  Mexico  as  gefe  politico 
y militar  was  simply  a detail  of  the  centralizing  in  adminis- 
tration which  was  now  in  progress  throughout  the  Mexican 
Republic.  The  change  to  the  departmental  system  of  govern- 
ment was  not  abrupt.  Before  the  Constitution  of  1836  was 
adopted  and  the  new  system  went  into  full  effect  in  New  Mex- 
ico, Perez  had  nearly  two  years’  time  wherein  to  prepare, 
with  the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent,  to  assume  the  place  of  a 
department  — a role  which  carried  with  it  greater  autonomy 
but  which  also  involved  a greater  share  of  national  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  unquestioned  that  Perez  was  a man  of  fine  presence 
and  noble  qualities.  He  came  to  New  Mexico  with  high  hopes 
and  the  records  of  these  years  show  how  he  tried  in  various 
ways  to  better  the  situation  which  confronted  him  upon  his  ar- 
rival. That  he  failed  was  due  chiefly  to  the  economic  distress 
of  the  people,  most  of  whom  were  then  crassly  ignorant  and 
miserably  poor;  but  it  was  also  due  in  part  to  the  widening 
breach  between  the  impoverished  mass  of  the  population  and 
those,  relatively  few  in  number,  who  were  privileged  and  well- 
to-do.  That  Perez  was  one  of  the  latter  and  that  within  the 
ruling  class  itself  were  rivalries  and  dissensions  were  other 
important  factors  which  were  to  contribute  to  the  collapse  of 
the  administration  in  August,  1837. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  there  were  serious  charges  of 
peculation  against  some  of  the  officials  during  these  two  years. 
A related  matter  was  taken  up  by  Padre  Martinez  in  his  or- 
iginal way  through  the  pages  of  his  little  weekly,  El  Crepiis- 

S32  V-.  Bead,  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  21.,  369.  In  his  inaugural  on  June  20th,  Perez 
stated  that  he  had  been  governor  for  sixty-four  days.  Sarracino  was  still  gefe 
politico  on  .June  12th(  therefore  certainly  to  the  20th) ; when  relieved  by  Perez, 
he  became  sub-comisario,  while  Jesus  Maria  Alarid  became  secretary  to  the  gov- 
ernor. R.  Abreu  had  been  serving  ( vice  Alarid,  suspended)  and  he  transferred 
the  books  to  Sarracino  on  the  22d  in  the  presence  of  Perez.  Lib.  of  Cong.,  MSS. 
of  June,  1835.  Also  v.  note  311,  ante. 
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culo.  “Among  other  tilings  this  periodical  served  him  for 
shears  with  which  to  clip  the  officials  in  their  excesses,  since, 
hffing  at  the  head  of  the  government,  they  were  engaged  in 
making  large  grants  of  land  to  the  few,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  many.  The  presbyter  was  always  opposed  to  the  policy 
followed  in  those  times,  that,  namely,  of  making  great  gifts  of 
land  and  especially  to  the  landed  proprietors,  thus  leaving  the 
mas-es  of  the  people  so  poor  as  even  to  be  without  a home. 
* This  practice,’  said  the  presbyter,  ‘is  based  on  an  injustice 
practiced  by  a government  whose  tendencies  do  not  accord 
with  the  advancement  of  the  people.’  ” 333 

On  January  28,  1835,  Santa  Anna  had  been  succeeded  as 
chief  executive  by  D.  Miguel  Barragan,  acting  president;  and 
he  in  turn,  on  February  27,  1836,  by  Acting  President  D.  Jose 
Justo  Corro.  The  last  named  served  until  April  19,  1837,  the 
day  on  which  the  Constitution  adopted  on  December  29,  1836, 
went  into  effect.  By  a federal  decree  of  October  3,  1835, 
State  legislatures  (and  by  inference,  Territorial  also)  were 
abolished  and  Departmental  Juntas  were  established.  On  the 
23d  of  the  same  month,  the  bases  for  a new  constitution  were 
adopted,  and  four  days  later  another  decree  prescribed  the 
way  in  which  the  various  authorities  were  to  swear  thereto.334 

S33  .Sanchez,  Mems.  de  Pro.  A.  J.  Mart.,  29-30.  The  large  Mora  tract  was 
granted  in  1835,  besides  some  1,500,000  acres  during  the  years  1833-5. 

334  Arrillaga,  Eecop.  de  Leyes  y Decrctos,  iii,  195;  Dubl.  y.  Loz.,  C'ompil.,  under 
dates.  Provisional  department  juntas  of  five  members  to  function  as  “ consejo 
del  gobernador”  were  to  be  named  by  the  retiring  Deputations  or  by  the  ayunta- 
miento  of  the  capital.  Among  the  fourteen  constitutional  bases  (law  of  October 
23d)  we  note: 

1.  The  Mexican  nation,  one.  sovereign,  and  independent  as  hitherto,  does  not 
profess  nor  protect  any  religion  other  than  the  Roman,  apostolic,  and  catholic,  nor 
does  it  tolerate  the  exercise  of  any  other. 

3.  The  governmental  system  of  the  nation  is  the  popular,  representative,  re- 
publican. 

1.  The  exercise  of  the  supreme  national  power  will  still  be  divided  in  the  legis- 
lative, the  executive,  and  the  judiciary,  nor  can  they  be  fused  in  any  case  or  on 
any  pretext. 

9.  For  the  government  of  the  Departments,  there  shall  be  departmental  juntas 
elected  popularly,  and  governors  appointed  periodically  by  the  supreme  executive 
power  on  nomination  of  said  juntas. 

10.  The  executive  power  of  the  Departments  shall  reside  in  the  goveAor,  with 
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The  Territorial  Deputation  had  not  assembled  when  Perez 
arrived  in  Santa  Fe,  nor  had  he  taken  any  occasion  to  sum- 
mon that  body  from  its  recess.335  But  on  January  4, 1836,  the 
deputies  came  together,  the  decrees  of  October  23d  and  27th 
were  read,  the  deputies  gave  oath  individually  before  the  gefe 
politico,  and  a signed  testimony  to  this  effect  was  forwarded 
to  the  president.338  The  other  oficios  which  had  been  received 
in  the  long  recess  since  the  preceding  March  were  read  and 
placed  in  the  archives. 

By  the  subscription  thus  given  to  the  new  bases  of  govern- 
ment and  by  the  proclamation  of  the  same  two  laws  made  by 
Perez  a month  earlier,337  the  people  of  New  Mexico  were  of- 
ficially notified  of  the  reorganization  in  the  national  govern- 
ment which  was  taking  shape  and  (through  their  Deputation 
at  least)  they  acquiesced  in  the  new  order  of  things. 

There  is  no  local  reference  to  the  decree  of  October  3d  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  its  provisions  were  carried  out,  if  at 
all,  until  the  end  of  1836.  We  may  assume  that  the  ayunta- 
miento  of  the  capital  then  designated  the  five  deputies  or  citi- 
zens who  should  constitute  the  new  “council  of  the  governor,” 

subjection  to  the  supreme  executive  of  the  nation.  The  juntas  shall  be  subject  to 
the  governor  and  in  their  legislative  faculties  subject  to  the  supreme  congress  of 
the  nation. 

335  Evident  from  the  legis.  min Fed.  L.  O.,  Santa  Fe.  The  minutes  of  two 
sessions  on  March  24.  1835,  are  signed  by  Perez  (!),  and  in  the  next  session  re- 
corded (January  4,  1836)  we  read  his  statement  that  it  is  the  first  session  over 
which  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  presiding. 

336  Sr.  Deputy  Pro.  Fr.  Ygo  de  Madariaga  was  absent  because  of  sickness,  but 
the  six  other  deputies  who  were  elected  in  October,  1834,  all  signed  this  entry. 
There  are  stray  references  to  acts  by  this  Deputation  in  the  following  June,  July, 
and  September;  and  in  December,  Juan  E.  Ortiz  was  still  “vocal  lo  de  Deputa- 
tion,’' showing  that  their  organization  was  maintained  although  they  did  little 
business.  That  they  still  had  powers  however  is  shown  by  the  single  other  matter 
recorded  in  the  session  above  cited.  Forty-eight  residents  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Jemes  sent  a petition  that  the  settlements  of  San  Ysidro,  Canon,  and  Ballecito  be 
reduced,  to  formal  plazas.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a committee  and  their  re- 
port is  appended  to  what  is  now  vol.  iii  of  the  legis.  records,  only  the  minutes  of 
February  15  and  16,  1837.  intervening. 

S3?  Lib.  of  C'ong..  a broadsheet  written  on  both  sides  in  his  own  hand.  It 
bears  the  date  November  5,  1835,  — undoubtedly  a mistake  for  December. 

338  Lib.  of  Cong.,  MSS.  of  September-December,  1836,  refer  to  the  Viputacion 
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but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  New  Mexican  authorities  did 
not  simply  permit  the  last  Territorial  Deputation  to  hold 
oV»*r  until  the  first  Departmental  Junta  should  have  been 
elected.3*8 

The  new  policy  of  the  federal  authorities,  indicated  by  the 
sending  of  a stranger  to  administer  the  affairs  of  New  Mex- 
ico, coincided  with  the  practical  repudiation  by  the  last  two 
Deputations  of  what  they  considered  wholly  inadequate  pow- 
ers. These  powers  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  had 
been  exercised  to  good  effect  by  earlier  legislative  bodies,  but, 
wills  the  unhappy  conditions  which  had  developed,  public 
spirit  had  waned.  The  ruling  class  was  only  too  ready  to  let 
I’erez  bear  the  increased  responsibility  which  the  new  na- 
tional policy  put  upon  him. 

The  paid  military  force  of  New  Mexico  at  this  time  con- 
sisted of  the  three  troops  at  Santa  Fe,  Bado,  and  Taos. 
Money  and  arms  came  with  Perez,  a powder-factory  was  es- 
tablished in  1836,  a system  of  inspection  was  introduced 339 
and  the  force  was  doubtless  made  as  efficient  as  possible.  A 
federal  law  of  March  21,  1834  had  provided  for  the  formation 
of  milicios  civicas,  and  on  July  7th  of  that  year  the  ayunta- 
micnto  of  Santa  Fe  had  appointed  officers  for  two  such  com- 

del  Territorio,  to  Jn.  R.  Ortiz  as  lo  vocal  del  Dip™.,  etc.  In  the  writer’s  opinion, 
the  law  of  October  3,  1835,  was  disregarded  in  New  Mexico.  The  point  is  unim- 
portant except  as  it  would  guage  the  torpidity  of  New  Mexicans  in  national  af- 
fairs at  this  period.  The  signatures  of  the  February,  1837,  sessions  prove  noth- 
ing either  way:  three  of  them  were  deputies  since  1834,  the  other  (Gregorio  Ot- 
tiz)  was  probably  an  alternate  elected  in  1834;  on  the  other  hand,  these  men 
might  have  been  four  of-  the  five  members  of  the  temporary  junta. 

339  As  to  money,  v.  note  331  above.  Bancroft,  314.  N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  archs., 
a report  dated  September  14,  1836,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ronquillo  of  the  Taos 
company  who,  as  first  assistant  inspector,  had  inspected  the  company  of  Bado. 
This  was  the  first  inspection  of  that  company  since  its  organization  three  years 
l>efore.  Among  his  criticisms  we  note  that  he  termed  only  sis  men  of  the  troop 
“soldiers”  in  that  they  were  “instructed  in  arms,”  and  of  certain  muskets  which 
they  had  received  the  preceding  December  the  locks  were  missing  from  three  and 
it  had  not  been  reported.  On  November  30,  1835,  Ramon  Zuniga,  then  at  Chi- 
huahua, was  made  captain  of  the  Santa  Fe  troop,  but  he  had  retired  before  Octo- 
ber, 1^36.  (Lib.  of  Cong.)  The  Libro  Maestro  del  Co.  de  S.  Fe  (beginning  with 
year  1834)  shows  an  inspection  in  May,  1836.  (Id.) 
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panies  of  militia.  This  law  had  been  revoked  by  Santa  Anna 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  but  Perez  probably  found  this  arm  of 
the  service  attempted  in  some  shape  or  other  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  New  Mexico.  The  people  always  had  to  rely  on 
their  own  efforts  for  protection  against  Indian  enemies.34' 

In  the  fall  of  1836,  Colonel  Perez  called  upon  the  various 
alcaldes  to  provide  such  a civic  force  to  serve  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Navajoes.  This  is  shown  by  a circular  dated  No- 
vember 8th  in  which  he  stated  that  “the  recent  expedition 
against  the  Navajoes”  had  failed  through  the  fault  of  cer- 
tain of  the  alcaldes,  and  that  another  expedition  would  be 
necessary,  which  he  would  head  in  person.  They  were  di- 
rected to  be  in  Santa  Fe  on  the  20th.  Another  circular  of  the 
latter  date  censured  their  failure  and  urged  their  prompt 
compliance. 

On  the  following  day,  November  21st,  he  held  a council  with 
a number  of  representative  citizens  in  Santa  Fe,  the  records 
of  which  reveal  the  secret  of  such  disregard  for  the  orders  of 
the  military  commandant.  This  special  council  agreed,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  “unhappy  people”  were  lacking  in  all 
resources,  that  the  burden  ought  to  fall  upon  the  duenos .34: 
A levy,  or  forced  loan,  was  accordingly  decided  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  by  December  17th  this  had  been  partly  raised.343 
By  December  7th,  Colonel  Perez  was  on  the  march,  having  left 
the  first  deputy  as  acting  governor.  (Id.) 

The  serious  economic  condition  revealed  by  this  military 

340 Lib.  of  Cong,,  Archs.  V.  note  330,  ante. 

341  Masters,  or  proprietors.  The  “unhappy  people”  were  the  peoDS.  The 
economic  situation  thus  shown  was  ominous,  especially  at  the  opening  of  winter. 
Those  with  whom  Perez  consulted  in  this  matter  were:  the  Vicario  Foraneo,  Juan 
Felipe  Ortiz,  the  first  vocal  of  the  Deputation.  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz,  District  Jud^e 
Santiago  Abreu,  Suh-Comisario  Manuel  Armijo,  Rafael  Ortiz,  et  al.  (Lib.  of 
Cong.)  , 

342  Lib.  of  Cong.  Archs.  This  MS.  is  of  interest  in  that  it,  names  all  the  juris- 
dictions existing,  at  that  date.  The  alcaldias  which  had  remitted  were : Santa  Fe. 
Taos,  S.  Ildefonso,  Bernalillo,  Alburquerque,  Padillas,  Valencia,  Savinal;  those 
from  which  no  money  was  yet  received  were:  Socorro,  Belem,  Tome,  Lacuna. 
Jemes,  Cochiti,  Bado,  Canada,  S.  .Tuan,  S.  Clara,  Trampas,  Abiquiu.  (A  report 
by  Gregorio  Ortiz  on  December  17th.) 
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trouble  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  last  sessions  of  the  Terri- 
torial Deputation.  At  a special  meeting  on  February  15, 
1837,  a petition  which  had  been  prepared  by  a resident  of 
Santa  Fe,  Juan  Estevan  Pino,  was  read.  The  exemption 
from  internal  revenue  which  had  been  granted  to  New  Mexico 
in  1>23,  as  also  the  prorogue  of  the  same  in  1830,  had  expired. 
Sr.  Pino  urged  that  they  beseech  the  supreme  government  to 
grant  them  absolute  exemption  for  the  period  of  ten  years  on 
uH  native  products  and  fabric  anywhere  in  the  Republic.  The 
matter,  after  discussion,  was  referred  to  a committee  to  be 
put  into  proper  form.  They  reported  the  next  day  and  the 
petition,  unanimously  adopted,  was  placed  by  Secretary  Al- 
arid  in  the  hands  of  Gefe  Politico  Perez  to  be  by  him  for- 
warded to  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  election  laws  had  been  passed  843  and  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1836,  the  new  Constitution  became  law.344  In  New 

Dubl.  y Luz.,  Compil.,  November  30,  December  24,  1836.  The  former  was 
the  general  election  law,  the  latter  adapted  it  to  the  initial  elections.  Registra- 
tion books  were  to  be  closed  by  Sunday,  January  29th;  the  primaries  were  to 
occur  on  February  5th;  the  next  Sunday,  the  election  in  each  partido;  and  four 
weeks  later,  on  March  12th,  the  electors  were  to  assemble  at  the  capital  and  per- 
form their  duties  on  the  14th  and  15th;  then  on  March  26th  (which  was  Easter 
Sunday  that  year)  the  new  juntas  were  to  be  installed. 

Dub.  y Loz.,  Compil.,  December  29,  1836.  In  this  constitution,  the  theory 
of  centralism  is  carefully  worked  out  through  a descending  graduation  of  author- 
ity and  supervision.  In  the  executive  branch,  the  president  was  theoretically  to 
Ikj  elected  by  the  departmental  juntas  but  practically  it  was  controlled  in  Mexico 
City  by  the  elaborate  indirectness  of  procedure;  the  governors  of  the  departments 
were  to  be  appointees  of  the  president,  who  was  merely  restricted  to  the  terna  of 
Dominations  made  by  the  department  juntas,  — and  even  this  did  not  hold  in  New 
Mexico  since  it  was  on  the  frontier;  the  governors  appointed  the  prefects,  and 
they  in  turn  named  the  sub-prefects.  Even  the  popular  election  of  the  juntas  in 
the  legislative  branch  was  illusive,  since  they  were  declared  subject  to  the  gov- 
ernors and  their  legislative  enactments  subject  to  the  review  of  Congress. 

Details  applying  to  New  Mexico  which  should  be  noted  are  as  follows:  The 
governor’s  term  was  to  be  eight  years,  subject  to  renewal.  The  Department  would 

vo  only  one  representative  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (as  the  ratio  was  1 to 
i.'O.OoO),  the  term  being  four  years  (since  the  Chamber  would  be  renewed  by 
halves  every  two  years).  The  department  junta  was  to  consist  of  seven  members 
('with  equal  number  of  alternates),  the  whole  membership  being  renewed  every 
four  years.  Both  classes  of  deputies  were  to  be  elected  in  the  fall  and  assume 
oflioe  the  following  January.  The  term  of  y^efect  was  four  years,  that  of  sub- 
prefect two  years,  ayuntamientos  and  justices  of  the  peace  one  year.  Every  place 
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Mexico,  for  some  reason,  the  elections  were  more  than  two 
months  late.  Instead  of  February  5,  1837,  the  primaries  were 
held  on  April  16th ; the  secondaries  on  April  23d ; and  the  elec- 
toral junta  organized  in  Santa  Fe  on  April  30th,  with  the 
choice  of  officers  and  the  appointment  of  .two  committees  on 
credentials.  On  May  1st,  their  unanimous  choice  fell  upon 
Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  curate  of  the  capital,  for  deputy  to  Con- 
gress, and  Don  Mariano  Chavez  y Castillo  was  elected  the  al- 
ternate.315 They  immediately  adjourned  for  a Te  Deum  in 
the  parochial  church,  after  the  president  had  first  named  a 
committee  to  notify  the  ones  who  had  been  elected,  so  that 
they  also  might  attend.  On  the  following  day,  the  members 
of  the  first  Departmental  Junta  were  elected.348 

having  a population  of  S,000  was  to  have  an  ayuntamiento ; those  having  less, 
jueces  de  pa z.  The  plan  for  the  judiciary  was  to  have  a supreme  court  in  Mexico 
City,  and  in  each  department  a tribunal , below  which  were  to  be  courts  of  first 
instance  in  each  district  (and  also  partidos  of  over  10,000  population) ; and  below 
these  again,  alcaldes  and  jueces  de  paz  were  to  settle  all  disputes  possible  by  ver- 
bal judgments.  However,  the  judiciary  in  New  Mexico  was  not  thus  enlarged  at 
this  time. 

The  electoral  junta  consisted  of  seven  members,  of  whom  Presbyter  Mad- 
ariaga was  president  and  R.  Abreu  and  Juan  Perea  were  the  secretaries.  Don 
Mariano  had  five  votes  for  alternative,  Madariaga  and  Manuel  Armijo  (n.  b.)  re- 
ceiving one  vote  each. 

346  These  members  were  as  follows: 

1.  Sr  Curate  of  Tome  Bachelor  D.  Franco.  Ygnacio  de  Madariaga. 

2.  Don  Jose  Chaves  y Castillo. 

3.  Curate  of  Taos  Presbyter  D.  Antonio  Jose  Martinez. 

4.  Juan  Esteban  Pino. 

5.  Pedro  Jose  Perea. 

6.  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz. 

7.  Santiago  Ulibarri. 

Alternates: 

1.  Curate  of  Abiquiu  Presbyter  Jose  Francisco  Leyva. 

2.  Francisco  Ortiz  y Bustamente. 

3.  Jose  Francisco  Baca  y Terrus. 

4.  Juan  Andres  Archuleta. 

5.  .Vicente  Otero. 

6.  Jos4  Andres  Sandoval. 

7.  Jos6  Maria  Gutierres. 

Curate  Leyva  was  made  substitute  curate  of  Santa  Fe  by  Curate  Ortiz  (the 
deputy-elect  to  Congress)  on  May  27th.  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  letter  of  Leyva  to  Perez, 
May  28,  1837.)  * 
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A week  later,  on  May  9th  at  11  a.  m.,  the  deputies  assembled 
iu  “a  hall  of  the  house  of  the  governor,  commonly  called  the 
palace.”  Governor  Perez  addressed  them  and  then  withdrew. 
During  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  the  next  four 
• lays,  they  voted  successively  tor  Anastacio  Bustamante  for 
president  of  the  Republic,  for  the  list  of  senators  which  had 
b« . n received  from  Mexico,  for  the  ministers  of  government 
and  the  attorney  of  the  supreme  military  court  (whose  names 
also  were  furnished  them).  They  arranged  with  the  gov- 
ernor's secretary,  Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  to  serve  them  as  sec- 
retary also,  the  governor  consenting;  and  they  agreed  to  pay 
him  100  pesos  a month  out  of  their  own  pockets  until  the  su- 
preme government  should  provide  otherwise.347  On  July  14th, 
they  agreed  that  the  governor  of  their  Department  should 
have  a salary  of  3,000  pesos  a year. 

Our  Junta  did  not  doubt  that  Congress  would  make  New 
Mexico  a department,  for  on  May  11th  they  decided  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  designation  of  districts  and  townships  ( par- 
ti dos).  Two  days  later,  this  matter  was  completed,  and  the 
Junta  then  adjourned  until  July.343  At  an  intervening  ses- 

As  the  deputies  themselves  were  now  entitled  to  salaries  of  1,500  pesos  each, 
this  temporary  plan  would  not  embarrass  therm  At  the  last  session  recorded  in 
July  (the  ISth),  they  decided  on  a salary  for  Alarid  and  empowered  Governor 
Perez  to  give  him  the  papers  necessary  for  securing  the  same  from  the  supreme 
government. 

349  The  result  of  their  decision  was  published  by  Governor  Perez  through  his 
secretary,  Alarid,  on  May  22d.  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  21.  Archs.  The  MS.  is  imper- 
fect but  one  of  the  missing  articles  can  be  deduced.)  The  Junta  Departamental 
had  decreed:  1st,  that  the  Department  of  Xew  Mexico  be  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, the  first  comprising  the  alcaldias  of  Bado,  Santa  Fe,  S.  Ildefonso,  Canada, 
Abiquiu,  Ojo  Caliente,  San  Juan,  Chania,  Trampas,  and  Taos;  the  second  including 
the  alcaldias  of  Cochiti.  .Temes,  Sandia,  Alburquerque,  Isleta,  Tome,  Balencia, 
Belen,  Sabinal,  Socorro,  and  Laguna,  together  with  Zuni  and  Acoma.  2d,  the 
first  district  is  divided  in  two  partidos:  the  first  composed  of  Cochiti,  Jemes, 
Sandia,  Alburquerque,  and  Isleta;  the  second  of  Tome,  Balencia,  Belen,  Sabinal, 
etc.  4th,  Co)?  5th,  the  capitals  of  the  districts  mentioned  in  the  first  article 
shall  be  Santa  Fe  in  the  first  district  and  Alburquerque  in  the  second.  6th,  the 
capitals  of  the  partidos  in  the  first  district  shall  be  Santa  Fe  for  the  one  and  the 
'dla  of  Canada  for  the  other;  and  those  of  the  partidos  of  the  second  district, 
the  same  villa  of  Alburquerque  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Tome. 

On  July  14th,  two  of  the  cabeccras  de  partido  were  shifted:  one  from  Canada 
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sion,  however,  two  other  matters  of  importance  had  been  de- 
cided. The  law  which  arranged  the  internal  government  of 
the  Department  was  approved  by  the  Junta  without  any 
change;  and  they  also  elected  the  terna,  or  list  of  three,  from 
which  the  supreme  government  would  select  the  next  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico.349  It  is  noticeable  that  the  name  of 
Albino  Perez  is  not  in  this  list.  That  of  Abreu  was  protested 
by  Deputy  Pino,  who  thought  him  ineligible  because  he  was 
already  district  judge. 

So  far  as  known,  and  with  the  one  exception  of  Lie.  An- 
tonio Barreiro,  no  trained  lawyer  served  in  New  Mexico  dur- 
ing all  the  Mexican  period.  All  other  judicial  officers  were 
such  by  appointment,  not  by  training.  When  a reorganiza- 
tion of  the  judiciary  took  place  on  May  22,  1834,  the  salary  for 
a district  judge  in  New  Mexico  was  raised  to  3,000  pesos  and 
that  of  the  attorney-general  to  2,000  pesos. 

The  Constitution  of  1836  contemplated  a tribunal  depart a- 
mental,  or  judge  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary  in  each  Depart- 
ment, with  subaltern  judges  at  the  seats  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts (two  in  New  Mexico)  who  should  preside  over  courts  of 
the  first  instance.  Moreover,  the  alcaldes  were  to  exercise 
such  judicial  powers  as  should  be  established  by  law. 

But  in  the  administration  of  Governor  Perez,  Santiago 
Abreu  was  district  judge  for  all  New  Mexico  and  his  associ- 
ates were  one,  Nafero,  and  Juan  Estevan  Pino.350  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  judges  were  appointed  during  the  term  of  Sar- 
racino.  No  evidence  of  any  change  has  appeared,  and  it  is 
known  that  the  district  court  was  organized  before  June, 
1835.351 

to  Taos  (by  request),  the  other  from  Santa  Fe  to  S.  Ildefonso.  (Lib.  of  Cong.. 
N.  M.  Arch.s.) 

349  Dub.  y Loz.,  Compil.,  March  20,  1837.  As  already  indicated,  the  Constitu- 
tion provided  for  the  terna,  or  list  of  three.  The  three  now  elected  by  the  Ji  fita 
were:  1,  Don  Jos6  Chaves;  2,  .Tuan  Rafael  Ortiz;  3,  Santiago  Abreu.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Manuel  Armijo  appeared  in  the  third  and  last  ballot  with  a 
single  vote. 

350  So  Bancroft,  316.  based  upon  Davis  and  Prince. 

351  N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  archs.,  an  affidavit  of  June  5,  1835,  shows  Teodoseo  Quin- 
tana to  be  “2nd  alternate  of  the  district  court”  at  that  time.  Also.  v.  notes 
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The  new  Constitution  also  provided  for  another  set  of  of- 
ficials who  should  be  distinguished  from  the  judges.  In  every 
district  capital  there  was  to  be  a prefect  who  should  be  nom- 
inated by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. lie  was  to  serve  for  four  years  and  be  eligible  for  re- 
idectidu.  Then  in  each  cabccern  de  partido  there  was  to  be  a 
pub-prefeet,  nominated  by  the  prefect  and  confirmed  by  the 
irowrnor.  with  a term  of  two  years.  To  state  their  functions 
.•amply,  each  of  these  officials  bore  the  same  relation  to  his  par- 
ticular charge  that  the  governor  did  to  the  whole  Department. 
Soon  after  the  Junta  had  decided  the  divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Governor  Perez  made  his  appointments.352 

Juan  Estevan  Pino,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  protested  against 
the  nomination  of  Santiago  Abreii  for  governor,  calls  two 
other  matters  to  our  attention  by  similar  protests  against  a 
fellow-deputy  and  against  Francisco  Sarracino.353 

At  the  first  session  after  the  installation  of  the  new  Junta, 
Pino  challenged  the  right  of  Santiago  Ulivarri  to  serve  as 
deputy,  on  the  grounds  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  other  members  argued  that  this  was  the  concern  of  the 
electoral  junta,  but  they  agreed  to  submit  the  protest  to  the 
ayuntamiento  of  the  capital  as  required  by  law  in  such  a case. 
Their  report  on  May  17th  showed  that  two  of  the  deputies 
(Pedro  Jose  Perea  besides  Ulivarri)  could  neither  read  nor 
write;  and  that  three  of  the  alternates,  Baca,  Sandoval,  and 
Gutierres,  did  not  have  the  annual  income  prescribed  by 
law.454 

257,  280,  291,  ante.  An  interesting  item  appears  in  a large  account  book  of  1837, 
Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  folio  127.  On  July  31st  (just  before  the  outbreak) 
was  paid  the  salary  of  “Sr.  Jues  del  Distrito  de  este  Depto  [showing  that  there 
was  but  one  judicial  district]  Don  Santiago  Abreu.” 

302  Lib.  of  Cong.,  letter  June  26,  1837,  of  E.  Abreu  to  Perez,  thanking  him  for 
the. appointment  to  the  “Prefectura  de  mi  Distrito.”  His  appointee  in  the  other 
district  was  Antonio  Sandoval  (named  in  Armijo's  circular  of  September  26,  ’37). 

333  Juan  E.  Pino,  deputy  and  associate  judge,  was  a man  of  large  wealth  and 
influence,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  unduly  impressed  with  his  own  importance. 
11. > was  a friend  and  partisan  to  what  was  perhaps  a controlling  clique  — the  gov- 
ernor and  his  partisans. 

154  The  report  cites  ‘‘art.  41,  sect.  3,  of  the  law  of  Nov.  30,  1836.” 
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If  two  out  of  seven  deputies,  selected  from  tlie  gente  de 
razon,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  what  must  have  been  the 
degree  of  illiteracy,  not  simply  among  the  mass  of  the  people, 
but  among  the  supposedly  intelligent  class?  Such  a state  of 
affairs  is  an  index  to  the  little  that  had  been  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  first  fifteen  years  of  Independence,  either  by  Church 
or  State,  in  the  cause  of  education. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  for  lack  of  funds,  the  Deputa- 
tion had  been  compelled  to  close  the  public  schools  in  the  fall 
of  1834,  notifying  the  parents  that  they  must  have  recourse  to 
the  subscription  method.355  In  the  summer  of  1836,  Governor 
Perez  endeavored  to  improve  the  educational  conditions  in  the 
capital  through  a plan  of  organization  which  he  drew  up  for 
the  ayuntamiento  of  that  villa.  In  this  document,  he  stated 
that  the  education  of  the  youth  was  in  a sad  state  throughout 
the  Territory,  and  especially  so  in  Santa  Fe.  Children  who 
ought  to  be  in  school  were  running  the  streets;  evil-disposed 
youths,  abandoned  to  laziness,  licentiousness,  and  gambling. 
To  this  fact  Perez  ascribed  largely  the  robbery,  immorality, 
and  poverty  which  were  a humiliating  shame  to  the  city.  He 
therefore  proposed  to  abolish,  or  at  least  regulate,  all  private 
schools  then  existing,  and  to  establish  two  schools  (public  but 
supported  by  the  heads  of  families)  where  all  children  from 
five  to  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  compelled  to  attend,  those 
over  that  age  being  required  to  apprentice  themselves  to  some 
trade.  Recalcitrant  ones  were  to  be  treated  as  vagrant  or 
vicious.  The  three  wards  or  precincts  of  the  city  were  to  be 
divided  into  two  blocks  each,  and  for  each  block  the  three 
justices  of  the  wards  were  to  appoint  a commissioner  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  such  service  being  obligatory  for  at  least  six 
months.356 

This  plan  was  altered  so  as  to  provide  for  three  schools  in- 

chadenge  was  doubtless  occasioned  when  Ulivarri,  as  one  of  the  deputies,  was 
asked  to  put  his  rubric  to  the  minutes  of  their  first  session. 

ass  Vide  ante,  text  over  note  261;  chap.  9,  Barreiro’s  “No.  2”;  and  chap.  11. 

356  j'or  complete  text  of  this  document,  v.  Twitched,  Lead.  Facts  of  N.  M. 
Hist.,  ii,  57-57.  The  original  may  be  found,  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  Juiy 
16,  1836. 
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nd  of  two,  and  on  August  12th  it  was  approved  in  all  its 
by  the  ayuntamiento  and  went  into  effect.  How  it 
worked,  however,  cannot  be  stated.3'7 

ihnoV  third  protest  made  during  the  first  sessions  of  the 
! n partim-ntal  Junta  was  against  the  restoring  of  Francisco 
S.irraeino  to  the  office  of  sub-comisario.  Sarracino  had  re- 
■ wd  this  ulhee  at  tiie  time  that  Perez  relieved  him  as  gefe 
Well  back  in  the  year  1836,  he  had  been  suspended 
- offiee  together  with  the  other  disbursing  officials  on 
.harg>*s  of  peculation,  and  Manuel  Armijo  had  been  made 
1 1 ■ -i  1 1 po  rn  ry  .v  u b -co  m is  a rio. 359 

The  records  of  this  period  are  too  meager  to  form  a clear 
,, pinion  on  the  merits  of  this  whole  matter,  yet  at  the  same 
time  they  suffice  to  show  that  serious  dissensions  existed 
among  the  influential  citizens  who  took  active  part  in  the 
various  affairs  which  centered  at  the  capital. 

Back  in  December,  1833,  Sarracino  had  had  an  unpleasant- 
ness with  the  postmaster,  Juan  Bautista  Vigil,  but  this  had 
been  settled  somehow  and  Vigil  was  still  in  charge  of  the  mails 
at  the  close  of  Sarracino ’s  term  as  gefe.360  On  October  23, 
1835,  Governor  Perez  informed  Sub-Comisario  Sarracino  of  a 
complaint  against  Vigil  as  postmaster,  made  by  Miguel 
Sena.*81  Sarracino  replied  that  he  would  investigate,  and  the 

3'-~  Lib.  of  Cong.,  MS.  of  August  12,  1836.  Antonio  Sena,  Bias  Roibl,  and 
Caspar  Brito  reported  as  a committee  of  the  ayuntamiento  on  Perez’s  plan  for 
three  schools:  1st,  to  approve  the  plan  in  all  its  parts;  2d,  to  thank  the  governor 
for  his  anxiety  and  effort  in  the  matter  despite  his  other  duties  and  cares. 

In  a biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Francisco  Perea,  Albuquerque  Morning 
Jounuil,  May  22,  1913,  is  reference  to  a small  private  school  at  Bernalillo  in  the 
winter  of  1836-37  under  Jos6  Gutierres;  and  of  another  in  Santa  Fe  in  1837-38 
under  Antonio  Sena. 

33*  Lib.  of  Cong.  The  transfer  of  books  was  made  by  R.  Abreu  to  Sarracino 
on  June  22,  1835,  in  the  presence  of  Perez.  Perhaps  Sarracino  had  been  sus- 
f*  sided  before  June  1,  1836,  for  on  that  date  an  examination  of  the  accounts  was 
n.sde  by  Perez  which  showed  everything  correct.  The  name  of  Sarracino  is  not 
■■Cached,  the  report  being  made  by  Juan  R.  Ortiz  and  viseed  by  Nicolas  Quintana. 

s!s  “ Sub-Comisario  Manuel  Armijo”  was  one  of  the  special  council  of  Novem- 
(•>.*  21,  1S36,  F.  note  341,  ante. 

,<a  1 o/e  ante,  text  over  note  319;  Lib.  of  Cong.,  MSS.  of  May- June,  1835. 

JM  lab.  of  Cong.,  letters  of  October  23-24,  1S35.  This  Sena  was  one  of  the  few 
*>to  remained  loyal  to  Perez  in  the  revolution;  he  was  killed  in  the  first  action.  The 
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next  day  lie  reported  that  lie  had  found  a complete  disregard 
for  the  law.  He  had  therefore  removed  Vigil  and  placed 
Mateo  Sandoval  in  charge,  provisionally.  However  soon 
Vigil  was  restored,  we  should  expect  to  find  him  with  the 
Pino-Armijo  partisans. 

When  the  suspended  officials  were  brought  to  trial  before 
the  district  court,  Judge  Santiago  Abreu  and  one  of  his  asso- 
ciates, Nafero,  were  not  allowed  to  sit  in  the  case  on  the 
grounds  that  they  were  prejudiced;  hut  the  other  associate, 
Juan  Estevan  Pino,  tried  the  case  (perhaps  assisted  by  the 
two  alternates)  and  found  Sarracino  guilty.362  The  date  of 
this  trial  is  not  known  — perhaps  it  was  in  the  late  spring  of 
1837.  Governor  Perez  evidently  thought  that  Sarracino  had 
not  received  justice,  for,  on  July  15th,  the  question  of  rein- 
stating Sarracino  was  brought  up  in  the  Departmental  Junta. 
Deputy  Pino,  of  course,  vehemently  opposed  this  course,  but 
all  the  others  agreed  with  President  Perez  that  such  was  the 
right  decision  of  the  matter.  The  array  of  names  (Deputies 
Jose  Chaves,  Pedro  J.  Perea,  Ulibarri,  Presbyter  Leyva,  and 
Juan  Eafael  Ortiz)  lends  color  to  the  suspicion  that  Pino  him- 
self was  far  from  unprejudiced  towards  Sarracino.363  With 
this  backing,  it  is  not  clear  that  Governor  Perez  exceeded  his 
powers  or  thwarted  justice.  He  reinstated  Sarracino  on  the 
following  day.364 

It  is  hardly  strange  that  Armijo  was  reluctant  to  surrender 
the  office,  for  it  now  carried  with  it  a salary  of  4,000  pesos  — 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  paid  officer  in  New  Mexico.363 

complaint  above  related  was  balanced  by  a similar  one  vs.  the  postmaster  at 
Tome,  addressed  to  the  “ Administrador  de  Haciendas”  (Sarracino)  by  Manuel 
Armijo!  (Lib.  of  Cong.) 

362  V.  Bancroft,  316;  Prince,  Hist.  Sketches  of  N.  M.,  2S5. 

363  As  already  stated,  Pino  was  friend  and  partisan  of  M.  Armijo,  a fact  which 
will  be  further  confirmed  by  later  developments.  Deputy  Presbyter  Antonio  J. 
Martinez  was  absent  from  this  session,  explanation  being  made  for  him  by  the 
alcalde  of  Taos. 

364  Lib.  of  Cong.,  letter  of  July  16,  1837,  Sarracino  to  Perez. 

365  The  governor  and  district  judge  each  received  3,000  pesos;  the  prefect,  sec- 
retary, and  customs  inspector,  2,000  each;  deputies  of  the  junta  and  captains  of 
the  three  paid  troops,  1,500  each. 
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This  was  fixed  by  a law  of  February  17,  1837,  which  also  re- 
opened Taos  as  a port  of  entry.369  But  Taos  was  simply  the 
northern  frontier,  as  nearly  all  the  importation  came  by  the 
southern  route  and  the  customs  business  was  conducted  in 
Santa  Fe  as  previously.  The  trade  with  the  United  States 
continued  each  year  about  the  same  in  volume  as  it  had  been 
during  the  term  of  Gcfe  Politico  Sarracino,  and  it  was  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  receipts  from  this  commerce  across  the 
prairies  was  the  chief  reliance  of  soldiers  and  officials  in  the 
administration  of  New  Mexico.  That  the  Department  was 
sustained  mainly  by  foreign  trade  instead  of  by  home  indus- 
tries and  agriculture  was  evidence  of  an  unstable  equilibrium. 
Any  untoward  event  which  should  fuse  sufficiently  the  ele- 
ments of  distress  and  discontent  which  prevailed  throughout 
the  country  would  be  sure  to  produce  a violent  reaction. 

The  lulling  class  in  New  Mexico  may  have  embodied  much 
that  was  antagonistic  to  the  common  good,  but  they  were 
neither  blind  nor  indifferent  to  the  true  state  of  affairs,  and 
they  made  earnest  efforts  to  remedy  it. 

The  sole  object  of  the  last  gathering  of  the  Territorial 
Deputation,  in  February,  1837,  had  been  that  of  beseeching 
the  supreme  government,  as  already  stated,  for  ten  years,  re- 
lease from  the  payment  of  all  federal  revenue  on  internal 
commerce.  Perhaps  they  did  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 

3«e  Other  ports  established  by  the  same  law  were  Nacogdoches  in  the  “Depart- 
ment of  Texas’’  {sic),  San  Carlos  and  Paso  del  Norte  in  Chihuahua,  and  San 
Francisco  in  Alta  California.  In  consequence  of  the  Texan  rebellion,  various 
ports  had  been  closed  in  the  fall  of  1835.  (N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.,  a printed  announce- 

ment dated  November  21,  1S35,  of  a decree  by  the  general  Congress  which  states: 
“Se  reducen  por  ahora  los  plazos  para  el  pago  de  los  derechos  de  importacion,  & 
los  designados  en  la  ley  de  19  de  Feb.  de  1830.”  This  was  issued  by  Acting 
President  Barragan  through  the  office  of  Hacienda.) 

A decree  of  August  31,  1S35,  referred  to  the  perfidy,  ingratitude,  and  restless 
spirit  of  the  'colonists  in  Texas,  and  admonished  governors  and  gefes  politicos  to 
preserve  order.  (Dub.  y Loz.)  Governor  Perez  had  reason  to  think  that  New 
Mexico  might  be'called  upon  for  troops  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  Texas  rebellion. 
On  January  12,  1836,  he  issued  a proclamation  to  the  troops  and  inhabitants  re- 
garding “the  ingrates  and  rebels  of  Tejas”  in  which  he  asserted  that,  although 
they  were  protecting  a frontier,  they  were  ready  to  render  service  elsewhere  if 
needed.  (Lib.  of  Cong.} 
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benefit  of  such  a measure  would  go  entirely  to  the  few  who 
monopolized  such  trade ; that  it  would  relieve  but  very  little  at 
the  best  the  poor  people  who  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  the 
present  distress.  Between  the  results  of  peonage  on  the  one 
hand  and  those  of  Indian  ravages  on  the  other,  only  the  most 
radical  measures  could  remedy  the  state  into  which  the  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  classes  had  fallen.  If  the  government 
had  given  them  adequate  protection  from  Indians,  so  that  they 
might  pursue  their  various  labors,  and  relieved  them  from  the 
usurious  oppression  of  their  duenos,  New  Mexico  would  have 
had  no  Revolution  of  1837  and  possibly  she  would  have  been 
still  a prosperous  member  of  the  great  Mexican  Republic. 

On  May  25th,  while  the  Junta  was  in  recess,  Governor  Perez 
sent  urgent  representations  to  Mexico  regarding  the  desper- 
ate situation;  and  at  a session  on  July  18th,  when  Deputy 
Chaves  was  being  granted  leave  to  go  to  Durango  on  private 
affairs,  Perez  proposed  that  they  send  to  Mexico  City  a com- 
mission of  two  or  three  members  to  implore  relief. 

But  New  Mexico  had  now  become  a Department,  and  a test 
similar  to  that  which  Juan  Estevan  Pino  had  advocated  six 
years  before  in  his  “State  of  Hidalgo”  plan  367  was  to  be  tried 
out.  Taxation  was  to  be  more  direct  and  therefore  more  ap- 
parent, the  seven  deputies  and  the  prefects  had  been  added  to 
the  list  of  officials  who  were  under  salary,  and  no  response  had 
come  from  Mexico  to  the  repeated  appeals  for  relief. 


3st  Vide  note  272,  ante. 
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THK  I N S II UK ECTION  OF  1837 

the  people  of  New  Mexico  explained  the  storm  which 
. u hurst  upon  them  is  stated  by  one  who  himself  passed 
! rough  those  dark  months.  Seeking  the  cause  of  their  mis- 
, “some  of  the  people  attributed  them  to  the  corrup- 

tion and  mismanagement  of  the  employees,  spreading  the  ac- 
cusations which  were  started  by  complainants;  others,  to  the 
governor,  who,  with  the  many  officials  in  liis  train,  consumed 
the  provisions  of  the  troop  which,  better  directed,  could  de- 
fend the  Territory.  The  most  impartial  considered,  then,  that 
tlie  arrival  and  administration  of  Sr.  Perez  had  really  aug- 
mented all  the  evils,  both -by  the  more  speedy  consumption  of 
the  meager  resources  of  the  country  in  the  pay  of  his  retinue 
and  also  by  the  disagreements  and  intrigues  which  he  toler- 
ated in  his  administration,  without  producing  any  benefit, 
whatever  might  be  his  qualifications  and  fine  appearance.  The 
new  Constitution  arriving  at  a time  when  the  people  were  al- 
ready so  exhausted  with  misery  and  when  they  had  such  a 
poor  opinion  of  the  administration,  they  saw  with  disgust  that 
they  had  to  pay  taxes  which  they  supposed  would  have  no 
other  investment  than  to  support  the  luxury  and  waste  of 
>ome  few  people  in  Santa  Fe,  without  at  all  considering 
die  merits  and  faults  which  the  Constitution  itself  might 
have.”  S6S 

Attention  has  be'"'  _alled  at  various  points  in  the  preceding 
'■hapters.to  the  increasing  dependence  of  New  Mexico  upon 
caravans  from  the  United  States  — or  rather,  upon  the 
• ".Moms  duties  which  accrued  from  the  importations  of  those 
caravans.  It  was  the  source  of  revenue  par  excellence  upon 
which  the  federal  as  well  as  local  authorities  of  Mexico  de- 

IJigt.  Illus.  de  N.  ilex.,  237-8,  quotation. 
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pended  for  the  support  of  the  administration  in  New  Mexico. 

How  this  was  worked  is  explained  in  a claim  for  damages 
which  the  American  merchants  of  Santa  Fe  made  on  the  Mex- 
ican government  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Perez  administra- 
tion. “The  American  merchants  of  this  place,  during  their 
commerce,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  credit  to  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  upon  the  security  that  their  accounts  would 
be  regularly  and  honorably  paid  in  the  adjustment  of  fees 
in  the  Custom  House,  and  part  of  our  debits  were  created  by 
means  of  advances  made  to  the  principal  officers  for  the  un- 
der-officers and  soldiers.  . . The  salaries  of  the  dead  gen- 
tlemen . . . aside  from  what  was  advanced  to  them  for 

the  soldiers  and  under-officers,  would  have  been  amply  suffi- 
cient to  have  squared  our  respective  claims,  our  credits  would 
have  been  settled  through  the  Custom  House  during  the  ac- 
tual season,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unexpected  and,  for  us, 
wonderful  revolution. 

“We  further  represent  that  our  credits  to  the  officials  who 
have  been  sacrificed  on  account  of  their  support  to  the  central 
system  of  government  were  not,  in  all  respects,  voluntary. 
The  funds  of  the  Custom  House  are  generally  exhausted  four 
months  after  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  and  the  authorities 
and  soldiers  were  compelled  to  be  sustained  by  the  American 
merchants,  and,  upon  the  faith  of  the  arrival  of  the  next  car- 
avan, have  never  been  refused,  and  it  would  never  have  been 
very  prudent  to  have  refused  these  advances.  . .’,369 

This  credit  arrangement  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  first 
quoted.  “When  the  proceeds  from  the  caravan  were  con- 
sumed, he  (Perez)  procured  on  his  own  responsibility  from 
the  foreign  merchants  assistance  for  maintaining  the  troop 
and  employees,  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  lenders  sufficed; 
but  when  he  could  not  secure  in  this  way  what  was  necessary 
to  continue  the  service,  and  as  he  was  receiving  nothing  from 
Mexico  despite  repeated  appeals,  he  applied  to  the  natives  of 
the  country,  for  he  judged  that  they  might  advance  him  what 
was  necessary  for  themselves  and  on  the  credit  which  they 

369  Read,  Hist.  Illus.  de  N.  Mex.  (Engl,  edit.),  391-2. 
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? But  the  persons  of  means  to  whom  lie  applied  tried  to 

5.vfc„  advantage  of  the  situation  for  tlieir  own  selfish  schemes 
.,?.d  private  interests.  The  governor  had  to  let  the  soldiers 
/..ra-e,  and  oilieials  and  employees  were  reduced  to  that  which 
o ,.}r  own  credit  or  that  of  the  governor  might  secure  them, 
r.  :t  the  ill-will  of  certain  individuals  led  to  recrimina- 
jjj  v,h:,'h  men  imputed  to  each  other  the  general  calam- 
« r!..i!t  employees  were  accused  of  infidelity  and  corrup- 
■;  . ! ■fliee.  Employees  were  suspended,  and  parties  were 

f . to  sustain,  or  to  overthrow,  such  men;  and  in  short, 
» . . rything  was  in  confusion. 

’*Tne  Navajoe  tribe  was  not  idle  but  committed  depreda- 
t ,,i3»  of  all  sorts  and  in  all  the  counties.  They  seized  many 
ts,  carried  off  captives,  burned  some  alive  in  their  houses, 
i . \ cn  committed  murders  near  Santa  Fe,  which  is  the  most 
protected  jurisdiction  in  all  the  Territory.  A general  cam- 
paign was  made,  it  is  true,  on  which  the  governor  went  in  per- 
son; but  the  only  result  was  to  lose  most  of  the  animals  and  so 
to  ruin  many  unhappy  laborers.”  370 

Already  during  the  administration  of  Sarracino  and  because 
of  those  constantly  recurring  Indian  troubles,  people  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  New  Mexico  had  sought  to  emigrate  to  Cali- 
fornia but  they  had  been  forbidden  to  do  so.  In  June  of  1836, 
ca reful  surveillance  over  the  goings  and  comings  of  non-resi- 
<h  nts  was  enjoined  upon  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  Santa 
Fe  — probably  in  all  other  jurisdictions  likewise.371  Again, 
on  July  20,  1837,  many  settlers  having  abandoned  their  homes 
because  of  Indian  doubles  and  moved  into  the  towms,  Deputy 
Madariaga,  the  curate  of  Tome,  proposed  to  the  governor  that 
the  Departmental  Junta  decree  that  anyone  leaving  his  hold- 
ing unoccupied  should  lose  it,  and  that  the  respective  justice 

3!,,Read,  Hist.  Illus.  de  N.  ilex.  (Span,  edit.),  237. 

Id.  (Engl,  edit.),  373-4,  footnote.  This  gives  a synopsis  of  a set  of  muni- 
^5  ordinances,  instituted  on  June  9,  1S36.  But  similar  imposts,  whereby  neces- 
sary municipal  funds  were  raised,  had  been  in  operation  in  Santa  Fe  and  else- 
whwre  for  at  least  fi%*e  years  previous.  ( Vide  ante,  over  notes  289,  290).  What 
ir.surreetns  really  objected  to  was  rather  the  new  departmental  direct  taxation 
which  had  begun  in  the  spring  of  1837.  ( Vide  Gregg,  i,  129.) 
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of  the  peace  should  immediately  notify  anyone  so  intending 
that  such  property  would  be  given  to  others.372 

All  things  considered,  but  slight  occasion  was  now  neces- 
sary to  precipitate  bloody  strife.  The  immediate  cause 
arose  in  the  north,  where  discontent  and  unrest  were  strong- 
est. A plaintiff  brought  action  to  collect  a debt  of  100  pesos 
before  the  alcalde  of  Canada,  Diego  Esquibel.  When  the 
latter  acquitted  the  defendants,  who  were  his  relatives,  the 
case  was  appealed  to  the  northern  prefect,  Don  Ramon  Abreu, 
who  reversed  the  finding.373  Further,  at  the  order  of  Gov- 
ernor Perez,  the  prefect  suspended  the  alcalde  and  had  him 
imprisoned.374  The  cry,  “Taxes,  taxes!”  was  raised,  a mob 
quickly  gathered  in  Canada,  and  the  alcalde  was  released. 

The  instigators  of  this  mob  argued  that  the  Abreus  had 
removed  the  “judge  of  the  nation,”  and  that,  if  this  were  al- 
lowed, the  “nation”  would  speedily  be  loaded  with  insupport- 
able taxation  on  their  crops,  on  their  tobacco,  and  even  on  a 
hen’s  egg.375  On  August  3d,  these  insurrectos  gave  out  the 
following  Plan: 

Viva  God  and  the  nation  and  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  the 
more  important  points  which  they  defend  are  those  which  follow: 

1st.  To  remain  with  God  and  the  nation  and  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

2d.  To  defend  our  country  even  to  shedding  the  last  drop  of  blood 
in  order  to  secure  the  victory  intended. 

3d.  Not  to  admit  the  Departmental  Plan. 

4th.  Not  to  admit  any  tax. 

5th.  Not  to  admit  the  dis"*^7*  of  those  who  are  trying  to  effect  it. 

372  Fed.  L.  O.  in  Santa  Fe,  arch.  no.  1148.  He  concludes,  “Deeming  the  Most 
Exe.  Junta  to  be  invested  with  the  necessary  powers  etc.,  I so  propose  for  the 
good  of  the  Department.  ’ ’ 

373  Sanchez,  Mcms.  del  Padre  Martinez,  21-2.  Abreu  is  termed  “ juez  de  pru- 
ebas’’  by  this  writer,  who  also  states  that  the  case  was  tried  in  Santa  Fe  — two 
details  which  would  apply  to  Don  Santiago  rather  than  to  his  brother,  the  prefect. 
The  later  reference  to  “the  Abreus’’  would  suggest  that  both  were  active  in  the 
matter.  (Id.,  22.) 

37«  Bancroft,  317. 

373  Mart.,  loco  c it. 
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<!<*S  iimti  the  nation,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada,  August  3,  183/. — 

l!ar*rapment.*7* 

it  will  Ik*  seen  that  the  main  ideas  of  the  insurrectos  were 
to  admit  the  Departmental  Plan”  nor  any  “tax.”  The 
j \0  Indians  of  San  Juan,  Santo  Domingo,  Cochiti,  and  San 
r.  u,  re  drawn  into  the  affair,  and  the  mob  started  for 
1%*,  doing  all  the  damage  possible  on  the  way. 

* SAuta  Fe.  meanwhile,  Governor  Perez  had  failed  to  ap- 
■ - h„\v  serious  the  uprising  was.  He  made  a requisi- 

, s',;«r  militia  and  succeeded  in  gathering  200  or  less  men, 
■ y of  whom  were  Indians  of  San  Juan  and  Santo  Domingo. 
\ r.i.ng  to  subsequent  testimony,377  this  force  left  Santa 
? . ..n  August  7th  “to  suppress  the  tumult  against  the  laws 
.v  >1  authority  raised  by  the  towns  up  the  river.”  That  night 
■4re  passed  at  Pojuaque  and  the  next  day  they  encountered 
the  onemy  near  the  mesa  of  San  Ildefonso. 

Francisco  Sarracino,  the  restored  sub-comisario,  was  com- 
manding the  vanguard  with  orders  to  fall  back  if  necessary 
to  the  one  small  cannon.  On  the  march,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  revolters  and  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
Sergeant  Donaciano  Vigil  was  trying  his  best  to  bring  the 
cannon  into  action  when  Colonel  Perez  came  up  to  Don  Fran- 
cisco and  said,  “Sarracino  friend,  don’t  abandon  the  cannon.” 
“Don’t  worry,”  he  replied,  “I’ll  die  before  I give  it  up.” 

Most  of  the  little  force,  however,  had  at  once  gone  over  to 
the  enemy  and  were  fraternizing  with  them.  Perez  and  a few 
others  lied  for  Santa  Fe,  six  were  killed  at  the  cannon,  and  the 
others  were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada. 
Those  who  fled  were  most  of  them  caught  and  slain  on  the 
“ame,  or  the  following,  day.  Among  those  who  perished  thus, 
"'ome  of  them  being  dispatched  in  a most  barbarous  manner, 
w<  r,‘  Governor  Perez,  Secretary  Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  and  the 
three  Abreu  brothers — Santiago,  Ramon,  and  Marcelino.  On 
the  next  day,  August  9th,  the  rebels  occupied  Santa  Fe  and 

1,5  t'rom  a copy  now  in  possession  of  B.  M.  Bead,  Santa  Fe. 

!’7  N.  Mex.  Hist.  Soe.  archs.,  MS.  of  a military  exam,  of  Serg.  Donaciano 
v w!,  held  January  2,  1838. 
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chose  for  governor  one,  Jose  Gonzales,  reputed  to  have  been 
a Taos  Indian  and  a buffalo  hunter  by  trade.  The  property 
of  the  slain  officials  was  confiscated  and  apportioned  out,  and 
then  most  of  the  rabble  disbanded. 

An  assembly  of  alcaldes  and  influential  citizens,  was  sum- 
moned by  Gonzales,  mostly  from  the  north,  anc^  on  August 
27th,  this  body  confirmed  all  that  had  been  done.  “According 
to  the  original  manuscript  of  the  proceedings,  a committee  was 
appointed  to  prepare  an  address  and  to  proceed  in  person  to 
present  the  same  to  the  supreme  government.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  resolved,  all  were  to  yield  obedience  to  Governor  Gon- 
zales until  such  time  as  the  committee  could  report.”378 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  procedure  that  the  insurrec- 
tos  were  not  wholly  without  regard  for  law  and  order,  but, 
“unfortunately,  the  chieftains  of  the  insurrection,  swollen 
with  triumph,  continued  figuring  in  the  scene,  and,  without 
any  respect  to  the  government  which  they  themselves  erected, 
constantly  concocted  new  machinations  . . . and,  as  it  is 

known  from  good  sources,  they  are  advancing  to  put  into  ex- 
ecution the  plunder  of  this  Capital  and  the  Rio  Abajo.”  379 

It  appears  that  the  insurrecto  leaders  had  issued  an  edict 
in  which  they  threatened  to  plunder  and  slay  any  who  should 
not  recognize  their  authority,  their  designs  being  directed 
especially  against  the  southern  district.  It  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  surviving  officials  and  supporters  of  the 
shattered  departmental  administration  were  swarming  like  a 
shaken  beehive  during  the  weeks  immediately  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  northern  proletariat,  but  exactly  a month  had 
elapsed  before  they  had  collected  themselves  sufficiently  to 
make  concerted  opposition.  Matters  were  brought  to  a head, 
however,  by  this  new  threat  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

The  troopers  of  the  Santa  Fe  company  had  been  disbanded 
by  Governor  Perez  when  the  resources  f . their  maintenance 

3'8Ritch,  Aztlan,  248. 

878  Gregg1,  who  had  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  with  the  caravan  from  Missouri  shortly 
before  the  insurrection  broke  out,  states  that  he  overheard  Armijo’s  brother  inti- 
mate that  Don  Manuel  expected  to  be  made  governor  by  the  rebels. 
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imd  become  exhausted,  but  they  now  voluntarily  rallied  to 
arms  under  their  captain,  Jose  Caballero.  In  virtue  of  his 
otlice,  Caballero  undertook  to  assemble  a force  of  600  men  in 
Santa  Fe  and  called  upon  the  alcaldes  of  the  District  of  Al- 
burquerque  (or  Rio  Abajo)  to  cooperate,  in  his  proclamation 
of  September  9th  from  which  we  have  quoted  above.  Al- 
though Caballero  might  reasonably  and  in  accord  with  every 
precedent  have  asserted  his  right  to  the  chief  military  author- 
ity, his  dignified  forbearance  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  sim- 
ply appointed  Bernalillo  as  a common  rallying  point.  From 
that  point,  said  he.  “you  will  be  led  under  the  command  of  the 
man  whom  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  select  as  commander- 
in-chief.”  379a 

Quite  different  was  the  spirit  shown  by  Manuel  Armijo, 
whose  ambitious  career  serves  excellently  as  a thread  to  guide 
us  through  the  succeeding  events  which  were  to  culminate  in 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order.380  His  rise  to  power  at  this 
time  began  in  a pronouncement  by  citizens  of  the  southern 
district,  gathered  at  Tome  and  anticipating  by  only  one  day 
the  manifesto  issued  by  Caballero.381  An  astuteness  which 

s:s&  Quoted  from  a prockunation  by  Caballero,  addressed  from  Santa  Fe,  Sep- 
tember 9th,  to  the  alcaldes  of  Rio  Abajo.  Read  (Engl,  edit.),  381. 

380  It  is  said  that  he  was  a member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Gonzales 
assembly  but  that  his  personal  interests  did  not  receive  that  recognition  in  the  in- 
surrecto  government  for  which  he  had  hoped,  and  that  he,  therefore,  retired  ‘ ‘ down 
tho  river”  and  initiated  a counter-revolution  with  his  partisans  in  the  southern 
district.  Gregg  arrived  in  Santa  Fe  with  the  caravan  from  Missouri  shortly  be- 
fore the  insurrection  broke  out  and  states  (Com.  of  Prairies , i,  131)  that  he  over- 
heard Armijo’s  brother  intimate  that  Armijo,  who  had  hurried  to  the  capital  upon 
the  outbreak,  expected  to  be  made  governor  by  the  insurrectos. 

881  Pronuneiamento  in  Tome.  September  8,  1837,  by  the  citizens,  lovers  of  their 
country,  for  the  constitution  and  their  laws;  and  they  are  those  who  subscribe: 

In  the  post  of  Tome,  on  said  Sth  day  of  the  current  year,  1837,  the  inhabitants 
of  said  post  and  of  Santa  Maria  de  Bolen  having  assembled  with  their  respective 
alcaldes,  the  parochial  curate  of  the  first,  the  lieutenant  of  the  active  militia,  and 
the  honored  Citizen  Manuel  Armijo  of  the  jur'  Action  of  Alburquerque,  fearing 
the  disorders  caused  by  the  anarchy  into  which  the  Territory  has  been  plunged  by 
the  murders  done  to  the  chief  authority  and  other  public  officials,  knowing  the  in- 
iquitous measures  which  the  so-called  ‘‘canton  of  la  Canada”  is  taking  to  destroy 
civic  peace,  harmony,  and  good  order,  and  desiring  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
laws  and  to  repress  the  insults  with  which  at  every  step  they  are  being  threatened, 
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might  easily  have  been  due  to  Armijo  is  evident  in  this  and 
later  documents,  in  that  New  Mexico  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
as  a “Territory.”  Under  the  departmental  system,  the  pre- 
fect of  each  district  was  practically  a lieutenant-governor, 
and  by  the  death  of  the  governor  and  the  prefect  of  the  north- 
ern district,  Don  Antonio  Sandoval  was  the  ranking  civil  au- 
to protect  their  property,  and  to  inform  the  supreme  government  of  the  good  dis- 
position and  obedience  of  which  the  District  of  Alburquerque  assures  it,  they  have 
agreed  on  the  following  articles: 

1.  Until  the  supreme  government  may  decide  on  what  it  may  be  agreeable  to 
it  to  effect  in  this  Territory,  no  authority  is  recognized  other  than  the  prefect  of 
the  District  of  Alburquerque,  the  only  lawful  one  which  has  remained. 

2.  No  one  shall  be  attacked  in  his  possessions  nor,  those  who  have  them,  in 
their  privileges. 

3.  An  armed  force  shall  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Citizen  Manuel 
Armijo,  whom  they  have  proclaimed  generally  for  commandant,  and  for  his  sec- 
ond, the  Citizen  Mariano  Chaves,  resident  of  los  Padillas,  and  for  his  secretary, 
the  Citizen  Vicente  Sanchez  Vergara. 

4.  When  all  the  force  shall  be  gathered,  if  they  care  to  name  some  other,  com- 
plete obedience  shall  be  given  to  him  just  as  is  now  being  done  to  him  whom  they 
have  named. 

5.  As  it  is  fitting'  that  the  Pueblo  [Indians]  remain  tranquil  and  do  not  mix 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Mexicans,  they  will  be  instructed  to  take  part  in  favor  of  no 
party,  as  the  war  is  not,  nor  is  it  directed,  against  them;  and  that,  until  the  su- 
preme government  name  a governor,  they  are  to  govern  themselves  without  regard 
to  any  authority  which  may  not  emanate  from  themselves. 

6.  In  order  that  the  preceding  article  may  take  effect,  three  natives  of  Isleta 
who  were  present  were  informed  of  all  the  just  reasons  which  exist  and  which 
they  are  to  explain  to  their  fellows. 

7.  The  authority  whicli  the  aforesaid  canton  proclaimed  is  disowned  by  this 
pronunciamento  and  by  all  its  articles. 

8.  When  the  liberating  force  has  been  assembled,  for  the  necessary  expenses 
which  may  have  to  be  incurred  for  it,  the  commandant  shall  take  whatever  meas- 
ures may  appear  to  him  convenient,  and  if  he  put  forth  his  hand  for  anything,  it 
shall  be  with  the  condition  of  reimbursement,  which  will  be  made  religiously. 

9.  A flying  dispatch  shall  be  sent  to  notify  the  general  commandant  of  Chi- 
huahua, as  he  is  of  this  Territory  also,  and  to  the  supreme  government. 

10.  Those  natives  who  may  have  contributed  any  tax  for  the  commissioners 
who  were  named  in  Santa  Fe  shall  be  reimbursed. 

And  for  immutability  [thereof]  they  -ngn  the  same  on  said  day. 

Tome,  September  S,  1S37.  Manuel  Armijo  [rubric] 

Josfi  Salazar  [rubric] 

Pablo  Salazar  [rubric] 

J.  Franco  Montoya  [rubric] 
Miguel  Olona  [rubric] 

Manuel  Madariaga  [rubric] 
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thority  in  New  Mexico.  Beyond  a perfunctory  recognition 
, f this  fact  and  general  references  to  the  constitution  and 
U'a*.  however,  there  is  no  hint  of  the  departmental  organiza- 
tion against  which  the  insurrectos  had  rebelled. 

Having  committed  himself  to  open  defiance  of  the  insurrec- 
. .\rmijo  now  showed  that  he  could  act  with  remarkable 
skill  on  occasion.  Caballero’s  authority  was  ac- 
l ; M vlg<.-d  to  the  extent  that  the  mobilization  was  effected  at 
b--rr.ahho,  and  the  civil  authority  also  was  there  recognized 
ir>  person  of  Prefect  Sandoval;  but  if  Caballero  had  any 
r;:  station  of  being  recognized  as  the  one  to  succeed  provi- 
, : . i naby  to  the  military  authority  of  Governor  Perez,  Armijo’s 
ijun-kness  defeated  him.  It  could  not  have  been  later  than 
September  12th  that  the  civil  and  military  officers,  gathered 
at  Iffirnalillo,  confirmed  Armijo  as  the  ‘‘first  chief  of  the  res- 
cuing army,”  and  he  then  hastened  on  to  Santa  Fe,  very  pos- 
sibly leaving  most  or  all  of  the  troops  to  be  brought  on  by  his 
s<-*oond  in  command:  He  bore  his  commission  with  him  and 
what  occurred  in  the  capital  is  shown  by  the  following 
“Act”:8" 

In  the  City  of  Santa  Fe  on  the  Fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of 
September  of  one  thousand  Eight  hundred  thirty  seven  in  the  Palace- 
house,  Having  assembled  by  invitation  of  the  Sr.  Colonel  and  Chief 
of  the  Liberating  Army  D.  Manuel  Armijo  All  the  Senors  Military 
officers  existing  in  this  Capl.  and  the  said  Sr.  Colonel  having  acquaint- 
ed them  fully  and  in  detail  With  the  steps  which,  up  to  date,  have  been 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  Plan  proclaimed  in  Tome  on  the  8th  of 
the  present  (month)  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  order  and  Laws 
and  having  showed  to  them  the  Commissions  conferred  in  Bernalillo 
and  having  put  it  up  to  them  whether  they  subordinated  themselves 
to  said  appointments  or  wished  to  operate  Independently  in  their 
’•rders  although  certainly  in  entire  cooperation  and  harmony;  of  (all) 
which  being  thoroughly  informed.  Mey  said  unanimously:  that  with 
rdl  heartiness  they  acquiesced  in  what  had  been  done  in  the  further- 
ance of  order,  of  the  Laws,  and  of  the  Supreme  Government,  pledging 
themselves  to  give  all  obedience  in  accord  with  the  Military  ordinances 
and  that  they  recognize  the  Srs.  Colonel  Don  Manuel  Armijo  and 

4s:  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Ards. 
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Lieut-Col.  Don  Mariano  Chaves  in  their  positions.  In  witness  whereof, 
(there)  signed  the  present  Act,  — 

Jose  Cavallero  (capt.)  Jose  Silva  (lieut.) 

Jose  Hernandez  (lieut.)  Esquipulas  Caballero  (1st  ensign) 
Manuel  Ramires  Franco.  Martines  (1st  ensign) 

Baltazar  Sandoval  (serg.)  Rafael  Tapia 
Jos£  de  Larranaga  (serg.)  Antonio  Sena  (serg.) 

Concert  of  action  within  tlieir  own  forces  having  been  thus 
assured,  Armijo  pressed  northwards  with  his  troops  and  en- 
countered the  insurrectos  near  Pojoaque,  some  miles  south  of 
their  canton,  or  encampment,  at  Canada.  They  fled  in  utter 
rout  at  the  first  volley  and,  according  to  Armijo’s  own  state- 
ment, no  one  was  killed  on  either  side.  The  victors  went  on 
and  passed  the  night  in  Canada. 

Two  of  the  insurrecto  leaders,  Jose  Esquivel  and  Juan  Vigil, 
seem  to  have  been  captured  after  the  battle  (if  such  it  may  he 
called),  or  had  come  in  and  surrendered  themselves  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Or  it  may  he  that  Armijo  did  not  get  them  into 
his  power  until  a few  days  later  when,  after  Armijo’s  return 
to  Santa  Fe  with  his  troops,  these  two  may  have  accompanied 
the  two  Montoyas  to  “treat”  with  Armijo  in  the  capital.383 

There  is  considerable  grim  humor  in  the  thought  that  Arm- 
ijo drew  up  a “treaty”  with  these  four  men  who  had  fallen 
into  his  power,  negotiating  with  actual  or  practical  prisoners 
as  representatives  of  the  now  scattered  forces  of  the  canton. 
But  his  circular  of  September  26th  shows  that  he  thus  exacted 
a quasi-recognition  of  his  authority  by  the  District  of  Bio 
Arriba;  and  that,  upon  the  basis  of  such  recognition,  supple- 
menting that  which  he  already  enjoyed  from  the  District  of 

ss 3 Sanchez,  Memorials  del  Padre  A.  J.  Martinez,  25,  states  that  the  Montoya 
brothers  (Desiderio  Montoya  and  Antonio  Aban  y Montoya)  followed  Armijo  to 
Santa  Fe,  promising  allegiance  if  the  departmental  taxation  would  not  be  en- 
forced. On  this  point  Sanchez  is  thought  by  the  writer  to  be  correct,  as  it  accords 
■with  the  tradition  still  current  amor  the  Mexican  people  “up  the  river”  but  more 
especially  because  it  affords  an  explanation  of  Armijo’s  “treaty.”  Sanchez  is 
wrong  in  saying  that  the  Montoyas  were  immediately  shot;  also  in  placing  the  cap- 
ture and  execution  of  “Governor”  Gonzales  in  this  first  campaign.  Read,  Illus. 
Hist,  of  N.  M.,  382-8,  fails  to  see  the  connection  between  the  execution  of  the  four 
prisoners  in  January  and  the  circular  of  Antonio  Vigil. 
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Alburquenjue  (or  Rio  Aba.jo),  lie  first  assumed  the  title 

• •(;<  ft-  Superior  Politico  y Militar ” with  full  gubernatorial 
ptvroiratives.  And  ns  if,  forsooth,  it  had  been  urged  upon 
bnn.  h«*  spoke  of  it  as  “an  assignment  which  I could  not  re- 
f without  failing  in  the  duty  of  a citizen  highly  interested 
in  th«-  happiness  of  his  country.”  334 

,t*  tran.j-it.nn  of  this  document  (a s also  that  of  the  Plan  of  Tome  given  in 
«!  } »•  made  from  Head's  History  in  Spanish.  The  document  is  as  follows: 

‘ ‘ Circular. 

! I tr/onso,  Canada,  Santa  Clara,  San  Juan,  Abiquiu,  Ojo  Caliente,  Taos, 
Trampas,  Santa  Fe. 

• f-  Military  Government  of  New'  Mexico. 

If.  the  beginning  to  exercise  the  powers  of  superior  military  and  political 

1 of  this  Territory,  in  which  necessity  and  not  law  has  placed  me,  not  only  do  I 
f,v . i, bhged  to  recount  to  the  Supreme  Government  the  circumstances  which  have 

vie  it  necessary  but  I must  also  state  it  officially  to  my  subordinates,  notwith- 
»1*a  ling  the  fact  that  they  well  know  it  through  the  public  report  of  all  that  has 
occurred  in  consequence  of  the  revolution. 

"In  the  pronunciamento  of  Tome  I was  named  Commandant  of  the  liberating 
force,  with  which  I proceeded  to  Bernalillo,  the  point  designated  for  general  quar- 
ters of  the  army.  Assembled  there,  the  Sr.  Prefect  Don  Antonio  Sandoval,  the 
Hr*,  officers  of  the  active  and  rural  militia,  the  Srs.  alcalde  and  other  persons  of 
importance  agreed  to  confer  upon  me,  as  in  fact  they  did  [confer  upon  me],  the 
office  of  Colonel,  First  Chief  of  said  liberating  army. 

"Having  arrived  at  this  capital,  I w'as  recognized  as  such  colonel  and  ranking 
chit  f of  arms  by  the  Sr.  General  Commandant  and  other  officers  of  the  permanent 
veteran  companies,  who  put  themselves  under  my  orders,  as  they  certified  over  their 
signatures  through  a formal  document  made  to  this  effect. 

"In  this  capacity,  my  ambition  consisted  solely  in  destroying  the  insurrection 
of  la  Canada,  [thus]  leaving  public  tranquillity  assured  and  observant  of  the  laws 
which  govern  us;  for  tie  complete  success  of  which  it  was  necessary  not  to  lay 
aside  our  arms  until  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Government  [should  be  known], 
la  consequence  of  the  treaty  made  in  this  city  on  the  21st  of  the  present  [month] 
with  the  canton-forces  from  above  [de  arriia],  of  which  I remit  you  a copy,  it  was 
resolved  that  I should  be  named  Superior  Chief,  not  only  in  military  [capacity] 
but  in  political  also,  an  assignment  which  I could  not  refuse  without  failing  in  the 
duty  of  a citizen  highly  interested  in  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

Thus  terminated  the  Terrible  scene  of  confusion  which  for  the  second  time 
bad  appeared  in  unfortunate  New  Mexico,  the  just  cause  of  order  and  laws  in  the 
defense  of  which  I grasped  my  sword  having  speedily  triumphed  without  the  shed- 
d.ng  of  a single  drop  of  Mexican  blood. 

“Tranquillity  being  [now]  established  in  all  parts,  individual  security  rests 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  Government  and  of  the  law's;  and  the  petty  chieftains 
who  headed  the  revolution  will  suffer  the  punishment  which  the  laws  may  in  justice 
inflict  upon  them. 

"Until  the  determination  of  the  supreme  Government  is  received,  all  my  en- 
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In  bis  exercise  of  the  authority  thus  reluctantly  accepted, 
Armijo  was  not  very  assertive  until  assurances  of  recogni- 
tion and  support  came  in  from  towns  both  north  and  south.335 
His  position  was  strengthened  further  by  the  recognition  ac- 
corded him  by  Pedro  Munoz,  who  Irad  arrived  from  Chihua- 
hua before  October  3d.380 

That  Munoz  did  not  supersede  Armijo  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  Munoz  was  actually  in  Santa  Fe  when  Armijo  sent 
out  a circular  to  various  alcaldes  on  October  5th,  in  which  he 
said:  “I  must  shortly  give  over  the  command  of  this  Terri- 
tory to  the  person  whom  the  Excellent  Sr.  General  Command- 
ant of  Chihuahua  may  think  best  to  send  with  the  auxiliary 
forces  which  have  twice  been  asked  of  him  in  the  name  of  the 

deavors  and  anxiety  shall  be  to  maintain  peace,  to  secure  observance  of  the  laws 
and  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities  and  that  exact*  indispensable  order 
which  is  the  life  of  every  society.  If,  to  attain  these  ends,  it  may  be  necessary 
for  me  to  make  some  example  of  severity,  I shall  without  doubt  dictate  them,  al- 
though to  my  sorrow,  in  observance  of  the  duty  resting  upon  me,  and  I require  of 
my  fellow  citizens  no  other  cooperation  than  obedience. 

“In  such  character,  and  that  it  may  come  to  the  attention  of  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  territory  under  my  command,  I request  you  to  make  it  known  gen- 
erally through  the  publication  of  this  circular,  taking  a copy  of  it  and  endorsing 
upon  it  your  receipt  of  it  with  a statement  of  the  time  of  its  arrival  and  departure 
in  each  place. 

“God  and  Liberty. — Santa  Fe,  September  26,  1837. 

“Manuel  Armijo  [rubric]" 

385  On  September  25th,  only  the  day  before  the  above,  Armijo  had  sent  out  a 
previous  circular  to  the  alcaldes  of  “the  towns  de  arriba”  as  he  called  them,  the 
circuit  indicated  on  the  margin  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  September  26th  cir- 
cular. Beginning,  “The  Revolution  in  which  the  Territory  found  itself  having 
ended  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  inhabitants  being  established,”  he  asked 
their  aid  in  carrying  out  the  pronuneiamento  of  the  Plan  of  Tome.  Copies  of 
these  two  circulars  were  evidently  sent  out  on  a circuit  of  “los  pueblos  dc  aba  jo” 
also,  for  favorable  response  from  “Santa  Fe.  Bado,  Cochiti,  Jemez,  Laguna”  had 
returned  by  October  5th.  (Lib.  of  CoDg.,  N.  M.  Archs.) 

386  Captain  Munoz  had  been  sent  north  hurriedly  by  the  Chihuahua  authorities, 
in  advance  of  any  federal  troops  and  apparently  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  in- 
spector. At  the  same  time,  a commission  arrived,  issued  in  Chihuahua  on  Septem- 
ber 13tli  and  making  Juan  Rafael  Ortiz  ”Gcfe  Superior  interino  de  Hacienda  y 
Teserero  Provisional  del  ~>cpt.  de  N.  Hex.”  On  October  3d,  Ortiz  made  his  first 
monthly  report  on  the  “*  residial  Co.  of  Permanent  Cavalry  of  S.  Fe,  ” the  same 
being  visaed  by  Munoz. 
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Supremo  Government  and  of  the  great  Mexican  Nation  of 
which  we  are  a part.”  387 

Moreover,  the  command  which  Armijo  expected  thus  to  sur- 
r.-nder  was  military  only,  that  authority  in  New  Mexico  (even 
■under  the  departmental  system)  still  continuing  subordinate 

Ghihuuhua.  The  civil  office,  on  the  contrary,  Armijo  hoped 
e»  n Pun  through  approval  and  formal  appointment  by  the  au- 
ihonties  in  Mexico  City.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  com- 
sou  could  have  reached  him  in  Santa  Fe  until  some  time 
,u  iM'embor.  For  all  practical  purposes,  however,  Armijo 
wa  , actual  governor  after  September  21st  through  the  general 

.slrage  of  the  New  Mexicans  themselves;  and  as  such  he 
. raiursed,  for  example,  the  monthly  report  of  Treasurer  Ortiz 
for  October.388 

Just  before  Armijo  left  Santa  Fe  on  October  17th,  a com- 
munication was  received  from  the  alcalde  of  Canada  which 
re-ported  further  insurrectionary  activity  in  las  Truchas,  and 
on  this  account  the  governor  left  orders  for  the  summary 
execution  of  the  four  prisoners.  Possibly  Caballero,  the  act- 
ing commandant  in  the  absence  of  Armijo,389  objected  to  the 
method  ordered  by  the  governor  — that  of  beheading;  more 
probably  he  thought  that  the  men  were  entitled  to  the  trial 
which  had  been  promised  them.  Instead  of  having  the  order 
carried  out  at  once,  he  awaited  further  information  from 
Canada  and,  when  it  was  received  on  the  20th,  he  called  a 
council  of  the  officers.  In  conference  on  October  21st,  they 

S1>’  bib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs,  This  disposes  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
earliest  historians,  followed  by  all  others,  that  Munoz  acted  as  governor  during 
these  months  and  into  183S.  Someone  seems  to  have  mistaken  the  word  “Inter- 
Line”  (“I  supervised an  endorsement  equivalent  to  “Approved”)  which 
Munoz  so  often  wrote  with  his  name,  for  the  word  “ Interino”  (“Acting”). 

Id.,  MSS  of  Oetober-November,  1S37.  If  the  commission  was  issued  as  soon 
**  the  Plan  of  Tome  was  known  in  Mexico  City,  it  might  have  reached  Santa  Fe 
f-idy  in  Xovember.  We  should  remember  that  Armijo  was  not  unknown  to  the  su- 
preme authorities,  as  he  ha'1  been  governor  ten  years  before. 

1's  Is-  M.  Hist.  Soe.  a .ns.,  Manuel  Doroteo  Pino,  captain  of  a newly  created 
company  of  rural  cavalry,  sends  Caballero  a list  of  the  officers  — a MS.  of  the  very 
day  that  Armijo  left  Santa  Fe. 
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agreed  that,  in  case  the  rebels  should  attack  Santa  Fe,  the 
first  thing  to  do  would  be  to  carry  out  the  order  of  their  com- 
mandant.390 

A report  of  their  action  was  dispatched  immediately  to  the 
governor  at  Alburquerque  and  drew  forth  the  following  re- 
ply:891 

390  “In  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  Capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  on  the 
21st  day  of  October,  1837,  the  C.[itizen  or  Captain?]  Jos5  Caballero,  General 
Commandant  of  the  same  territory  and,  through  the  absence  of  the  Sr.  Colonel  and 
General  Commandant  Don  Manuel  Armijo,  encharged  with  the  command  of  this 
garrison,  said:  That,  by  reason  of  the  official  replies  which  he  has  received,  since 
the  17th  of  the  present  month  when  said  chief  left  this  city,  with  regard  to  the 
communications  sent  by  the  Alcalde  of  the  villa  of  la  Canada  (the  final  purport  of 
which  is  that  stated  in  the  oficio  received  last  night),  as  likewise  [by  reason  of] 
the  official  order  also  received  from  the  Sr.  General  Commandant  at  5 o’clock  in 
the  morning,  the  whole  result  is  that,  since  I entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the 
obligations  to  which  my  duty  constrains  me  as  well  as  the  said  order  of  the  Sr. 
General  and  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  day,  I have  decided  by  the  powers 
conferred  upon  me  by  [the  military]  ordinance  to  form  a general  council  of  officers 
that  they  may  present  themselves  to  the  end  that,  the  council  advising  themselves 
of  whatever  has  occurred  in  the  matter,  fitly  and  as  may  seem  to  it  most  conveni- 
ent, said  council  may  decide  what  step  must  be  taken  touching  the  fulfillment  of 
the  order  of  the  chief  with  regard  to  the  beheading  of  the  prisoners  of  which  said 
order  treats. 

“There  being  assembled  in  this  place  the  Srs.  officers  who  sign  (the  only  ones 
that  there  are  in  this  garrison),  the  matter  was  taken  up  and,  the  season  being 
opened,  whatever  communications  and  orders  bear  upon  the  subject  were  read 
very  carefully  and  the  council,  being  advised  of  everything  and  [being]  in  unan- 
imous agreement,  resolved:  That  the  superior  disposition  which  the  said  S.  Gen- 
eral Commandant  has  issued  in  relation  to  the  occurrences  which  occasioned  it,  be 
obeyed;  but,  in  order  to  execute  it,  it  requires  that  this  plaza  be  strengthened  by 
all  the  forces  necessary  to  repel  anyone  who  may  present  himself  against  it.  To 
this  end,  they  requested  that  it  be  so  stated  to  the  said  Sr.  General  Commandant, 
to  whom  reply  is  made  by  the  same  body  of  officers  that,  until  his  Excellency 
agree  with  the  Sr.  Commandant  to  whom  they  are  subordinate  as  to  what  is  most 
suitable,  they  should  repel  any  attack  whatever  of  the  iusurrectos,  and  that,  from 
the  instant  in  which  notice  is  received  that  the  rebels  intend  to  attack  this  plaza 
whatever  the  pretext  may  be,  it  will  be  the  matter  of  first  importance  to  behead 
the  prisoners  now  in  the  prison  for  these  same  occurrences,  and  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  cited  superior  order. 

“This  the  couuc;'  agreed  upon  and  signed,  directing  at  the  same  time  that  a 
report  of  this  act  . j made  to  the  Sr.  Commandant  by  special  courier. 

“Jos6  Caballero,  Jose  Silva,  Manuel  D.  Pino,  Jose  Hernandez,  Teodosio  Quin- 
tana, Esquipula  Caballero,  Francisco  Martinez,  Manuel  Ramires,  Rafael  Tapia, 

Ramon  Baca  [each  name  followed  by  rubric].” 

s91  N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  archs.,  a certified  copy  of  the  original,  made  by  former 
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3‘rirt't.«ional  Government  of  New  Mexico. 

lk.»*vcr  slight  credence  may  be  given  to  the  revolution  of  las 
acmniuig  to  the  details  (as  received)  from  the  Alcalde  of  la 
, 4 i>on  Julian  Garcia,  never  for  a single  moment  can  it  be  con- 

»,  ..  -T#i  in  the  degree  aJid  terms  in  which  you  and  the  Srs.  officers  who 
J Council  which  you  held  for  consultation  have  felt  it 
v tr,  it,  us  appears  from  the  report  and  communication 
. . ^ Sdr«  AS  to  me  with  the  date,  the  21st  of  the  current  month. 

i although  in  your  opinion  and  in  that  of  those  officers  the 

. :J.  .;!  already  come  for  the  carrying  out  of  an  explicit  order  of 

» , - . 4 .•  ?!.:»»  nt,  it  is  an  exceedingly  unhappy  decision  which  has  been 
r relax,  as  was  done,  the  discipline  of  a respectable  garrison 
i.  • ;n  winch  there  should  be  found  laudable  examples  of  subordina- 
te ftnd  obedience  which  is  all  that  constitutes  good  service  and  the 
ao  r-  } obligations  which  it  has  contracted  with  the  fatherland. 

. r.r  situation  in  which  this  finds  me  compels  me  for  the  present  to 
r], w.ik.  a fault  which  derogates  greatly  from  the  commendations  of 
U..a  body  of  officers  made  to  the  Supreme  Government  and  which 
.r  ' S small  honor  to  their  fine  profession. 

Tomorrow,  the  active  militia  marches  for  .that  Capital  under  the 
command  of  1st  Ensign  Don  Julian  Armijo,  who,  on  his  arrival,  will 
minicate  to  you  the  orders  which  he  bears  from  this  government 
: >r  : i:**  protection  of  that  city  with  the  thought  that  the  other  com- 
ws  and  the  civic  force  remain  in  reserve  and  in  the  best  shape  for 
marching  as  promptLy  as  may  be  necessary. 

God  and  Liberty.  — Alburquerque,  October  23,  1837. 

Sr.  tom'0.  Principal  Manuel  Armijo  (rubric) 

' ( apt.  I).  Jose  Caballero. 

In  a personal  letter  of  November  1st,  Treasurer  Juan  Rafael 
Ortiz  wrote  to  Armijo  that  he  had  to  pay  the  troop.  They 
laid  objected  to  taking  wheat  at  four  pesos  a fanega  392  but 
imally  accepted  it.  “Your  absence  is  felt  in  this  citj'.  . . 

1 he  house  is  being  renovated  but  glass  is  lacking.”  393  Just 

-« ■.-r.-i.tr_v  of  state.  W.  G.  Ritch.  This  reply  from  Armijo  shows  that  Read  is  wrong 
-.  »•-  Ring  (p.  3SS)  that  Armijo  was  not  notified  of  the  decision  of  the  military 
.i  li  Tore  his  return  W onnta  Fe;  also  in  representing  that  Armijo  set  aside 
.i;  t:on  of  the  officers  and  had  the  prisoners  executed  immediately  upon  his  re- 
Sun.  to  the  capital. 

- • Ai*out  equivalent  to  a bushel. 
i>3  GiC  of  Cong.,  N.  If.  Archs. 
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when  the  governor  returned  to  the  capital  is  not  apparent, 
but  he  was  there  in  the  fore  part  of  December,  somewhat 
broken  in  health  and  bothered  by  the  wrangling  of  certain 
of  the  employees.394  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Armijo 
was  governor  in  his  own  right  at  this  time,  even  if  not  for  the 
preceding  two  months.395 

The  reestablishing  of  New  Mexico  as  a Department  in- 
volved, of  course,  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Departmental  Jun- 
ta, and  on  January  17th,  we  find  them  assembled  with  Gov- 
ernor Armijo  in  the  chair  as  president.  “Considering  them- 
selves incapable  of  discharging  the  functions  and  duties  for 
which  the  Most  Excellent  Junta  is  constituted  by  the  Laws, 
both  through  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Department  is 
involved  and  also  through  the  lack  of  resources  and  the  moral 
impossibility  of  finding  them,  they  decided  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Supreme  Government  the  same  representation 
that  the  Most  Excellent  Sr.  Gov.  Don  Albino  Perez  had  made 
with,  the  date  of  May  25th ; that  meanwhile  they  should  stand 
adjourned,  the  Most  Exc.  Sr.  Governor  acting  as  should  ap- 
pear to  him  convenient,  always  applying  to  the  situation  in 
which  the  Department  might  find  itself  (the  principle)  tacha- 
do  no  bale  entre  renglon  funciones  vale.'1’ 399 

Even  the  suggestion,  however,  that  the  hated  departmental 

394Jd.,  December  13,  Armijo  to  J.  R.  Ortiz  (about  two  officials  quarreling); 
December  16,  Armijo  to  first  alcalde  of  Santa  Fe  (“the  fools  Ant°  Perea  and  el 
Sareo’’  were  troubling  Leyba,  acting  curate  of  Santa  Fe). 

3"  This  report,  sent  to  Mexico  in  September  after  the  crushing  of  the  first  up- 
rising, might  have  been  received  there  certainly  by  the  1st  of  November,  although 
it  was  not  published  in  El  Diario  del  Gobierno  until  November  30th.  Another 
month  would  bring  the  commission  with  which  Armijo  was  rewarded.  Needless  to 
say,  the  terna  named  in  May  by  the  Departmental  Junta  was  disregarded  by  the 
supreme  authorities  in  this  case.  The  eight  years'  term,  however,  was  according 
to  the  Constitution  of  1836  and  not  a special  honor  to  Armijo. 

3B6  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arclis.  The  minutes  were  signed  by  Armijo,  and  by 
Deputies  Martinez,  J.  R.  Ortiz,  J.  E.  Pino,  J.  F.  Baca,  and  Madariaga  — the  last 
as  secretary  also  ( v . note  346,  ante).  In  previous  sessions,  the  junta  was  using 
double  sheets  f paper  for  their  minutes.  This  record  is  on  the  third  page  of 
such  a sheet,  immediately  following  the  record  of  July  18th.  (The  session  of  July 
22d,  perhaps  others  also,  were  not  left  in  permanent  form.  On  the  fourth  page 
appear  the  minutes  of  the  session  of  November  17,  1S.3S!  (Here  again  there  is  at 
least  one  intervening  session,  in  August.)  The  saying  left  in  Spanish  seems  to 
mean,  in  effect,  that  Armijo’s  acts  would  be  valid,  unless  challenged. 
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system  was  to  be  enforced  was  sufficient  to  rekindle  the  in- 
surrectionary ardor  which  had  not  been  wholly  extinguished 
in  August  or  in  October.  A call  to  arms  was  issued  by  one, 
Antonio  Vigil,397  and  it  brought  forth  swift  reprisal  from? 
Governor  Armijo.  The  four  insurrecto  leaders  who  had  been 
lying  in  the  Santa  Fe  jail  for  the  past  four  months  were  be- 
headed on  January  24tli,  a proclamation  to  this  effect  being 
published  throughout  the  Department;  and  this  summary 
measure  was  followed  by  a quick,  decisive  campaign  to  the 
north.898 

The  federal  reenforcements  which  had  been  ordered  up  from 
Mexico  had  at  last  arrived,  and  the  commander,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Don  Calletano  Justiniani,  formally  reported  to  Gov- 
ernor Armijo  on  January  12th  and  placed  himself  at  his  ser- 
vice.399 

397  The  document,  as  translated  from  Read,  Hist.  IUus.  de  N.  M.,  reads: 

‘ ‘ Circular. 

‘ ‘ San  Francisco  del  Rancho  de  Taos,  Rio  Chiquito,  Pueblo  de  Taos,  Arroyo  Seco, 
Plaza  de  San  Antonio,  Desmontes,  and  Ranchitos. 

“In  this  gathering  of  the  villa  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada  of  the  pueblos  that 
love  God  and  their  country,  [we]  commandants  defending  the  faith  of  Jesus-christ 
has  [have]  deemed  it  well  to  notify  you,  esteemed  fellowcitizens,  that  we  are  call- 
ing upon  you  and  all  who  are  defenders  of  this  sacred  standard  that  you  march  at 
once,  informing  you  that  a departmental  law  has  been  published  in  the  districts 
and  pueblos  of  the  peaceful  Territory  of  New  Mexico  since  the  year  1837  just 
closed,  when  death  was  given  to  those  who  were  executing  said  law.  When  they 
unsheathed  the  sword  in  defense  of  this  law  [which  was]  defying  the  punishment 
of  High  Omnipotence,  the  staff  of  custodian  of  the  laws  devolved  upon  Sr.  Don 
Jose  Gonzales  by  the  harmonious  vote  from  the  bosom  of  this  peaceful  Territory. 
[But  now]  the  Sr.  Don  Armijo  has  arisen  in  a summons  to  the  custodial  staff,  not 
through  popular  unanimity  but  purely  by  violence  and  force,  thrusting  into  the 
confinement  of  prisons  the  defenders  of  the  saving  plan  of  this  villa,  namely,  the 
citizens  Don  Desiderio  Montoya,  Antonio  Aban  y Montoya,  Jose  Esquibel,  and 
Juan  Vigil,  whom  they  are  causing  to  suffer  by  reason  of  that  which  they  came  to 
execute  against  this  unhappy  and  erring  Territory;  in  so  much  that  we  pray  our 
sovereign  God  that  they  may  awaken  from  the  past  dream  that  at  times  there  are 
sleepers  here.  Let  us  remember  their  sacred  orders,  and  I command  my  fellow- 
citizens  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  that,  where  tliis  circular  be  published,  the  cry 
be  raised,  ‘ Viva  God  and  country  and  the  faith  of  Jesus-christ  and  Antonio 
Vigil,’  (who  issues  the  circular)  in  the  name  of  this  gathering.” 

[No  other  signature.] 

393  Read  (Engl,  edit.),  38S-9,  gives  Armijo’s  proclamation. 

399  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  Just,  to  Armijo,  January  12,  1838.  Justiniani 
might  have  superseded  Armijo,  but  he  gave  him  the  chief  command  in  the  cam- 
paign. (Bancroft,  319,  note.) 
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The  rebels  gave  more  stubborn  resistance  this  time  than 
they  had  done  in  September,  making  a stand  first  at  Pojoaque 
Pass  on  the  27tli,400  where  the  instigator  of  this  last  uprising 
was  killed,  and  again  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Canada,  where 
“Governor”  Gonzales  was  executed.401 

According  to  Armijo’s  report  to  the  supreme  government, 
the  enemy  in  this  third  outbreak  had  more  than  twice  his  own 
force  and  there  were  losses  on  both  sides.402 

We  shall  find  that  the  Vera  Cruz  squadron  remained  in  New 
Mexico  under  the  command  of  Captain  Munoz  until  late  in  the 
fall  of  this  year;  but  this  last  campaign  by  Armijo  and  the 
death  of  the  six  insurrecto  leaders  proved  to  have  ended  the 
last  formidable  attempt  of  the  insurrectos.  Peace  was  re- 
stored, in  outward  form  at  least,  and  New  Mexico  made  an- 
other start  as  a Department,  under  the  administration  of 
Manuel  Armijo. 


*00  Id.,  military  papers;  a muster  paper  of  Juan  de  Dios  Martinez,  for  example, 
showing  a notation  by  Caballero  that,  he  was  “in  the  action  of  January  27th  vs. 
the  factious  Canaderos  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pojoaque.” 

*°i  Sanchez,  page  24,  tells  us  that  the  dead  body  of  “the  coyote  Vigil”  was 
hanged  on  a post  placed  where  the  roads  from  Pojoaque  and  Jacona  meet.  “Gov.” 
Jose  Gonzales  was  caught  in  Canada  after  the  fight,  according  to  Gregg;  Sanchez 
relates  the  details.  Defeated  and  without  a people  to  govern,  Gonzales  decided  to 
seek  Armijo  in  person  and  try  to  make  terms.  Admitted  to  his  presence  in  the 
convent  where  Armijo  was  to  be  entertained  over  night,  Gonzales  addressed  him 
with  the  words,  “How  are  you,  comrade?  I come  to  ask  for  guarantees  for  my 
people  — that  is,  that  no  impost  or  taxation  be  placed  upon  them ; and  so  I will 
keep  the  peace.”  To  which  Armijo  replied,  with  that  fine  manner  which  was 
peculiar  to  him,  “No  part  of  what  you  ask  will  be  considered  by  this  government. 
What  you  ask  is  aside  from  the  question  and  in  no  way  arises  from  the  premises. 
My  object  is  to  establish  peace  and  good  order  and  this  I shall  do  by  the  shortest 
road,”  and,  turning  to  Padre  Martinez  who  was  with  him,  he  said:  “Confess 
this  halfbreed  \gcvi~aro]  so  that  they  may  give  him  five  bullets.” 

402  There  is  great  discrepancy  in  details  and  as  to  the  main  facts  among  the 
many  writers  'ho  have  given  their  attention  to  this  insurrection.  The  variations 
and  contradict. ^ns  seem  to  be  due  to  the  extent  to  which  tradition  has  been  relied 
upon  rather  than  documentary  evidence.  Vide  Bancroft,  319.  giving  a synopsis 
of  authorities,  especially  Bustamante  who  depended  chiefly  on  Armijo's  pub- 
lished reports. 
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CHAPTER  I 

NEW  MEXICO  IN  1838 

The  remaining  eight  years  of  the  period  which  we  are  study- 
ing began,  and  also  ended,  with  Manuel  Armjio  at  the  head 
of  the  administration.403  As  a result  of  the  change  in  govern- 
in''nt  in  1843,  Mariano  Martinez  succeeded  Armijo  early  in 
1844.  He  was  summarily  removed  a year  later,  however,  and 
tiie  senior  deputy  officiated  for  six  months  until  Armijo  was 
again  regularly  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1845.  We  have  now 
to  present  the  developments  of  these  years,  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade  with  the  United  States  and  its 
significance,  and  to  those  events  which  had  their  focus  in 
Texas;  but,  first,  we  have  now  a convenient  opportunity  to  es- 
timate the  change  which  sixteen  years  had  produced  in  New 
Mexico. 

The  extent  of  the  river  and  mesa  lands  to  which  our  people 
clung  had  changed  but  little  since  1822.  The  Southern  boun- 
dary  had  moved  up  the  river  to  Socorro,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  had  been  some  expansion  to  the  east. 

It  was  now  harder,  however,  to  stand  off  the  barbarous  In- 
dians in  their  aggressions.  The  great  buffalo  herds  of  the 
plains  were  already  becoming  depleted  and  the  Indians  turned 
the  more  readily  to  the  flocks  and  herds  of  their  “shepherds,” 
as  they  someti  les  referred  to  the  the  New  Mexicans.  They 

‘os  Armijo’s  present  term  was  to  be  cut  short  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitu- 
t on  of  18.16.  Through  the  new  terna,  made  out  as  we  shall  find  in  the  fall  of 
! K *) . be  did  not  secure  reappointment  from  Mexico.  Not  until  after  Mariano 
Martinez  had  been  removed  from  office  and  the  senior  deputy  had  acted  a3  gov- 
ernor for  six  months  did  Armijo  regain  the  governorship. 
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claimed  that  they  left  any  stock  at  all  simply  that  other  herds 
might  be  bred  for  them.  Through  barter  with  both  Mexicans 
and  Americans  many  of  them  now  had  muskets  and  this  made 
them  more  formidable  and  defiant.404  The  Mexicans,  for  their 
part,  always  had  their  muskets  and  rations  at  hand  in  a corner 
where  they  might  snatch  them  up  at  a moment’s  notice.405  A 
band  of  armed  and  mounted  men  would  be  off  instantly  to 
avenge  murders  or  to  recover  stolen  property  and  captives ; 
and,  if  opportunity  offered,  they  in  turn  would  secure  Indian 
slaves. 

Mail  communication  was  more  irregular  and  insecure  than 
in  the  ’20 ’s,  and  not  alone  perhaps  because  of  Indians.  Gregg 
asserts  that  there  was  “dishonesty  of  those  employed  in  su- 
perintending” the  mails.  Persons  known  to  be  at  odds  with 
the  postmaster  in  Santa  Fe  or  Avith  other  officials  there, 
had  either  to  await  private  commvance  or  to  send  to  the  only 
other  mailing  point  in  NeAv  Mexico,  Avhicli  Avas  at  the  Tome 
office  eighty  miles  south.406  Also,  as  the  post-rider  often  car- 
ried the  key  to  the  mailbag,  one  might,  for  a slight  considera- 
tion, get  him  to  alloAV  a search  for  letters.407  Yet  Kendall 
stated  in  1S41  that  the  mail  sendee  of  Mexico  was,  generally 
speaking,  Avell  conducted,  and  letters  and  newspapers  were 
fonvarded  with  promptness  and  great  regularity.408 

The  population  accredited  to  New  Mexico  at  this  time  was 
57,026,  as  compared  Avith  42,000  in  1822.  This  was  nearly  as 
great  as  the  combined  population  of  the  Californias  and  Tex- 
as, which  had  33,439  and  27,800  respecthmly.  The  same  of- 
ficial report  409  stated  that  New  Mexico  had  had  57,176  in  the 

404  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  292. 

405  So  stated  by  the  late  Colonel  Francisco  Perea,  of  Albuquerque.  The  troops 
of  New  Mexico  were  provided  with  English  muskets,  but  many  of  the  militia 
had  only  the  clumsy  oldfashioned  escopeta,  or  firelock  of  the  sixteenth  eenturv. 
Others  again  had  only  the  lance  and  bow  and  arrows. 

406  r*V7 c part  i,  clap,  i,  pgs.  14-15,  on  mail  service. 

407  v 2£g,  ii;  67. 

408  Kendall,  Narrative  of  the  Texas-Santa  Fe  Expedition,  397. 

403  Boletin  del  Instituto  de  Geografia  y Estadistica  de  la  Pepub.  Megicar.a. 
published  in  1S39.  V.  notes  41,  43,  ante. 
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vrar  1833,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  population  had  risen 
higher  than  that  figure.410 

Aside  from  any  lack  of  accuracy  in  these  figures,  whatever 
U,.tual  decrease  in  the  population  of  New  Mexico  had  occurred 
during  these  years  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  harassing 
troubles  already  related,  but  chiefly  to  a fatal  epidemic  which 
r.  - god  from  1837  to  1839.  This  was  a fever  of  a typhoidal 
character,  and  it  was  followed  in  1840  by  the  small-pox.  These 
Together  carried  off  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  population.411 

410  Gregg,  i,  14S,  quoting  the  secretary  of  state  at  Santa  Fe  as  follows:  “At 
• r,v,»nt  (1841)  we  may  estimate  the  Spanish  or  white  population  at  about  60,000 
•wnils  or  more,  being  what  remains  of  72,000  which  the  census  taken  8 or  9 years 
a-o  showed  there  then  existed  in  N.  Mex.”  This  was  the  census  ordered  on 
March  2,  1831.  (Dubl.  y Loz.,  compil.) 

411  Compare  the  last  note  with  the  following:  “Dept,  of  N.  Mex.  — Condi- 
: : r, n shown  by  the  census  of  the  inhabitants  who  compose  the  1st  and  2nd  Districts 


i said  Department. 

Men 

Women 

Total 

First  District 

17,926 

15.S98 

Second  District  . 

11,013 

10,566 

Total 

. 28,939 

26,464 

55,403 

“Santa  Fe.  May  15,  1840.” 

This  is  given  by  Escudero  in 

his  1849 

edition  of 

f'ino,  Xoticias  Hist,  de  N.  H.,  55,  numero  5. 

Another  statistical  table  from  the  same  authority,  dated  by  Armijo  on  July  7, 
mo,  names  the  places  of  which  the  Department  was  composed,  as  follows: 

First  District. 

First  Partido:  Santa  Fe  the  Capital,  Vado,  Antonehico,  Vegas  de  las  Gal- 
linns,  T4colote,  Calabazas,  Mulas,  Pecos,  Galisteo,  Placer  de  Oro,  Cerillos,  Cienega, 
Cieneguilla,  Tanque  (Tesuque?)  Indian  pueblo,  Cuyamunque,  Pojoaque  Indian 
pueblo,  Pojoaque  settlement,  Nambe  Ind.  pueblo,  Jacona,  San  Udefonso  Ind. 
pueblo,  San  Udefonso  settlement  (the  head  of  the  partido),  Polvareda  (Polva- 
deraf),  Canada,  Abiquiu,  San  Juan. 

Second  Partido:  Eio  Colorado,  Canones,  Ojo  Caliente,  Taos  Ind.  pueblo,  Taos 
settlement,  Arroyo  hondo.  Arroyo  seco,  Picuries  Ind.  pueblo,  Penasco,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Llano,  Chamizal,  Trampas,  Truchas,  Embudo,  Mora,  Sapeyo. 

Second  District. 

First  Partido : Cochiti  Ind.  pueblo,  Pena  Blanca,  Rancho  del  Sile,  Santo  Do- 
:n  ngo  Ind.  pueblo,  Cubero,  San  Felipe  Ind.  pueblo,  Algodones,  Ranchos  de  Santa 
tna  (Indians),  Pueblo  de  Santa  Ana,  Zia  Ind.  pueblo,  Xemes  Ind.  pueblo,  Xemes 
--■Clement,  Espiritu  Santo,  Bernalillo,  Sandia  Ind.  pueblo,  Corrales,  Alameda, 
Lanchos  de  Alburqut.que,  San  Antonio,  Alburquerque  (the  head  of  the  partido). 

Second  Partido:  Varelas,  Atriseo,  Parajito  (Pajarito?),  Padillas  (the  head 
et  the  partido)  Isleta  Ind.  pueblo,  Valencia,  Lentes,  Lunas,  Tome  y Enlame,  Casa 
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Something  of  a segregation  had  developed  in  the  popula- 
tion, as  became  apparent  in  the  insurrection  and  as  suggested 
by  the  terms,  “Rio  Arriba”  and  “Rio  Abajo. ” The  former 
was  that  settled  region  which  extended  for  some  one  hundred 
miles  north  from  the  capital  and  which  was  occupied  by  pos- 
sibly half  of  the  population.  In  this  part,  amalgamation  of 
race  and  of  interests  was  further  advanced  than  “Down  Riv- 
er.” Pueblos  and  Spaniards  and  genizaros  had  kept  less  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  were  nearer  to  a common  racial 
level. 

Allowing  for  the  settlements  which  had  grown  up  eastwards 
in  the  Pecos  drainage,  we  may  estimate  that  Rio  Abajo,  which 
extended  for  some  hundred  and  forty  miles  south  and  west 
from  Santa  Fe,  held  a third  of  the  total  population.  It  rep- 
resented the  principal  wealth  of  New  Mexico  and,  except  for 
the  fertile  Taos  valley,  it  had  the  more  productive  country. 

In  Santa  Fe  itself,  the  population  was  but  little  over  3,000, 
although,  with  outlying  villages  which  were  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion, it  had  nearly  6,000.  “Most  of  the  streets  are  little  better 
than  highways  traversing  scattered  settlements  which  are  in- 
terspersed- with  cornfields  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  grain.  The  only  attempt  at  anything  like 
architectural  compactness  and  precision  consists  in  four  tiers 
.of  buildings  whose  fronts  are  shaded  with  a fringe  of  portales 
or  correclores  of  the  rudest  possible  description.  They  stand 
around  the  public  square.  . .”412 

Colorada,  Zanjal  (Sauza!?),  Belen,  Sabinal,  Jolla  de  Servilleta,  Sabino,  Parida, 
Socorro,  Luis  Lopez,  Aeoma  Ind.  pueblo,  Laguna,  Cebolleta,  Eito  Zuni,  Mansano, 
Carnu6,  San  Antonio,  Huertas  Ojo  del  Chimal. 

Santa  Fe. — July  7,  1840. — Manuel  Armijo. 

412  Gregg  i,  137.  Postmaster  J.  B.  Vigil,  on  January  26,  1836,  made  out  an  in- 
teresting list  of  Santa  Fe  property-owners,  designating  from  the  streets  and 
numbering  the  houses.  The  Calle  Principal  extended  from  the  house  of  the  vicar 
and  the  parochial  church  (nos.  1 and  2)  to  no.  32  next  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  present  plaza.  Then  beginning  a little  up  what  is  now  Palace  Avenue,  Vigil 
carried  the  numbers  around  the  Placa  de  la  Constitution:  on  the  north,  the  troop 
storehous.  Governor  s palace,  sub-co misari a y aduana,  military  barracks,  national 
jail;  on  the  west,  two  private  residences  and  the  oratory  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity; 
on  the  south,  a residence,  the  military  chapel,  a residence;  on  the  east,  a government 
building  (part  of  the  building  on  the  old  Spanish  bull  ring),  the  townhall,  a resi- 
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fr\»w  if  any  of  the  people  were  now  of  pure  Spanish  descent. 
j.j  1S4;;,  Gregg  estimated  that  only  one  in  sixty  could  be  so 
.•las.diied.  Nevertheless,  previous  to  the  insurrection,  that 
■.mail  class  had  dominated  all  the  interests  and  activities  of 
•hr  Territory.  From  now  on,  the  control  of  affairs  was  in 
tbe  hands  of  those  who  prided  themselves  on  their  Indio- 
Me.vican  descent.  This  was  noted  by  a Frenchman  of  Vin- 
.•.-nnes,  Indiana,  who  visited  Santa  Fe  in  1841  and  whose  im- 
pressions of  the  people  are  of  interest.413 

“The  women  of  this  country  are  certainly  far  more  beauti- 
ful than  those  of  the  same  social  position  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  perhaps  no  women  in  the  world  who  know  better 
how  to  dress  so  as  to  set  off  the  charms  with  which  Nature  has 
furnished  them;  however  they  work  very  little. 

“The  fandango  and  the  siesta  form  their  chief  occupations. 
The  fandango  is  their  national  dance,  and  the  governor  takes 
part  in  it  like  the  merest  countryman.  It  is  in  that  chiefly 
that  the  republican  equality  of  which  they  make  so  much  ado 
consists. 

“The  men  are  perhaps  more  civil  than  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  they  are  high-spirited  and  proud.  Those 
who  are  of  Spanish  race  boast  of  the  purity  of  their  blood, 
and  those  of  mixed  race  all  claim  to  be  descended  from  Monte- 
zuma. Since  the  revolution  of  1836  [?]>  it  is  these  last  two 
who  have  the  upper  hand  and  who  hold  all  the  places,  even 
* that  of  governor.  There  is  no  magistrate  in  Santa  Fe  other 
than  the  alcalde,  who  has  nothing  to  do.” 

A tribute  to  the  Mexican  muleteers  is  worth  noting.  “They 

donee,  the  powder-magazine,  a government  building;  and  then  the  numbers  continu- 
ed on  out  the  Calle  de  la  Muralla  (nos.  23  to  38  inel.).  The  only  other  street  desig- 
nated and  numbered  was  termed  Bio  Chiquito  al  Puente  de  Guadalupe,  the  last 
number  (11)  being  the  ‘‘Temple,  of  our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.”  This  probably 
began  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  plaza,  and  a bend  in  the  street,  to- 
"anls  the  old  bridge  by  the  church,  still  remains.  (Fed.  Land  Of.,  arch.  no. 
1311).  With  this  document,  compare  the  old  map  of  Santa  Fe,  of  which  a re- 
production han|  in  the  rooms  of  the  Archaeological  Society  in  Santa  Fe  and 
*bieh  was  also  reproduced  in  Old  Santa  Fe.  vol.  i.  facing  pg.  332. 

4,1  Bouvelles  Annales  de  Voyages  et  de  Sciences  Gcographiques,  xciii,  308-13, 
l.cltre  dc  Santa  Fe  dans  le  Nouveau  Mexique. 
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are  the  most  hardy,  brave,  generous,  and  trustworthy  of  her 
inhabitants,  in  whom  utmost  reliance  can  be  placed;  well- 
informed  and  exceedingly  entertaining  companions.  Their 
word  may  invariably  be  depended  upon,  — which  is  a good 
deal  more  than  can  be  said  of  any  other  class,  as  a body,  in 
Mexico  — whether  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  . . He 

looks  to  the  interest  of  those  who  employ  him  with  scrupulous 
care;  takes  every  precaution  to  guard  the  goods  entrusted  to 
his  charge  from  being  stolen  or  damaged.  He  has  a nod  and 
a sly  wink  for  every  pretty  girl  he  meets  in  his  many  miles  of 
travel,  can  carol  every  rude  madrigal  known  in  the  land,  loves 
his  honor  and  his  religion,  hates  the  thieves  and  beggars,  and 
despises  lying  and  deceit.”  414 

Gregg  also  asserted  that  the  rancheros  possessed  a much 
finer  courage  than  the  leaders  from  the  wealthier  classes. 
Some  would  travel  alone  and  even  unarmed  through  wilder- 
nesses teeming  with  murderous  savages,  depending  for  safety 
on  the  swiftness  of  tlieir  horses  and  on  the  Virgin  of  Guada- 
lupe. Despite  his  evident  prejudice  against  the  people  among 
whom  he  traded,  this  author  acknowledged  that  there  were 
doubtless  many  cases  of  uncompromising  virtue,  good-faith, 
and  religious  forbearance.415 

Peons  labored  for  fixed  wages,  but  for  men  these  ranged 
from  two  to  five  pesos  a month,  and  for  women,  from  a half  to 
two  pesos.  In  payment,  money  was  rarely  given  but,  instead, 
articles  of  apparel  and  other  necessaries  at  exorbitant  prices. 

Capital  crimes  and  highway  robberies  were  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  New  Mexico,  but  pilfering  and  petty  rogueries  were 
prevalent. 

The  course  of  litigation  was  very  simple  and  summary. 
“The  plaintiff  makes  his  verbal  complaint  or  demand  before 
the  alcalde,  who  orders  him  to  summon  the  defendant  into  his 
presence,  which  is  done  by  simply  saying,  ‘The  alcalde  calls 
you.  ’ The  summons  is  always  verbal,  and  rarely  for  a future 
tim  — instant  attendance  is  expected.  Should  the  defendant 

*1*  Kendall,  418. 

415  Gregg,  i,  220-1. 
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r.'fu^c*  to  obey  this  simple  mandate  (which  by  the  by  is  a 
verv  rare  occurrence),  the  alcalde  sends  his  baston  de  justicia , 
mi  ordinary  walking-cane,  distinguished  only  by  a peculiar 
Mack  silk  tassel.416  This  never  fails  to  enforce  compliance, 
fur  a refusal  to  attend  upon  being  shown  the  staff  would  be 
nmstrued  into  a contempt  of  court  and  punished  accordingly. 
Tk'  witnesses  are  sometimes  sworn  upon  a cross  cut  on  the 
,-tulT  of  justice,  or  more  frequently  perhaps,  upon  a cross 
formed  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  Generally  speaking  how- 
over,  the  process  of  examination  is  gone  through  without  a 
.single  oath  being  administered;  and  in  the  absence  of  wit- 
nesses, the  alcalde  often  proceeds  to  sentence  upon  the  simple 
statements  of  the  contending  parties.  . . Their  decisions, 

when  not  influenced  by  corrupt  agencies,  are  controlled  by  the 
prevailing  customs  of  the  country.”  417 

Imprisonment  was  almost  the  only  punishment  employed. 
Only  one  execution  for  murder  since  the  Independence  had 
come  to  Gregg’s  attention;  but  he  admits  that  there  were  few 
murders  of  any  kind  committed.  In  the  case  of  debt,  the  man 
went  to  jail  — unless  the  creditor  would  accept  his  services. 
In  such,  a case,  nolens  volens  the  debtor  became  the  servant 
of  the  creditor  until  the  debt  should  be  satisfied.  This  system 
did  not  operate  upon  the  higher  classes,  but  it  acted  with  ter- 
rible severity  on  the  unfortunate  poor,  whose  condition  was 
but  little  better,  if  indeed  not  worse,  than  that  of  the  slaves 
in  the  United  States.418 

A custom  in  seasons  of  severe  drought  was  to  carry  out  the 
image  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  or  that  of  some  other  fa- 
vorite saint,  and  parade  it  about  the  streets  and  through  the 
fields  and  meadows,  followed  by  all  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  solemn  procession. 

A similar  custom  was  observed  when  a person  was  danger- 

414  Among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  governors  (corresponding  to  alcaldes)  still 
!,M*  ^'*s  badge  of  honor  in  the  shape  of  canes  which  were  sent  to  the  pueblos  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  Jemes.  the  first  lieutenant  to  the  governor  and 
the  fiscal  received  canes  also. 

417  Gregg,  233-4. 

4!''  1 . part  i,  chap,  iii,  ante. 
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ously  ill.  The  sacred  host  might  then  be  carried  to  the  resi- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  administering  extreme  unction.  A 
small  bell  in  advance  notified  the  people  of  its  approach, 
and  meantime  two  church  bells  were  sounded  by  alternate 
strokes.419 

The  picture  drawn  by  Gregg  of  the  custom  of  public  pen- 
ance during  Holy  Week  is  repellant,  as  also  is  the  obsequious- 
ness with  which  the  priests  were  treated.  One  who  was  a 
youth  at  that  time  has  stated  that  even  the  Hear,  Juan  Felipe 
Ortiz,  who  was  a stout,  pompous  man,  made  it  a habit  to  walk 
in  the  plaza  at  noon  each  day,  so  that  the  poor  people  who 
thronged  there  at  that  time  might  kiss  his  hands  and  feet.429 

Charming  in  contrast  is  the  picture  of  “the  close  of  twilight, 
when  the  large  bell  of  the  Parroquia  peals  for  la  oracion,  or 
vespers.  All  conversation  is  instantly  suspended  — all  labor 
ceases  — people  of  all  classes,  whether  on  foot  or  on  horseback, 
make  a sudden  halt  — even  the  laden  porter,  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  an  insupportable  burden,  stops  in  the  midst  of 
his  career  and  stands  still.  An  almost  breathless  silence 
reigns  throughout  the  town,  disturbed  only  by  the  occasional 
sibilations  of  the  devout  multitude ; all  of  which,  accompanied 
by  the  slow  heavy  peals  of  a large  sonorous  bell,  affords  a 
scene  truly  solemn  and  appropriate.  At  the  expiration  of 
about  two  minutes,  the  charm  is  suddenly  broken  by  the  clat- 
ter of  livelier-toned  bells,  and  a buenas  tardes  to  those  present 
closes  the  ceremony;  when  presto , all  is  bustle  and  confusion 
again  — the  colloquial  chit-chat  is  resumed  — the  smith  plies 
upon  his  anvil  with  redoubled  energy  — the  click  of  the  ham- 
mer simultaneously  resounds  in  every  direction  — the  way- 
farers are  again  in  motion  — both  pleasure  and  business,  in 
short,  assume  their  respective  sway.”421 

Educational  effort,  through  the  one  little  press  and  the  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  had  hardly  held  its  own  against  the 
illiteracy  which  prevailed  among  the  people.422  Very  few, 

419  Greg?,  i,  254. 

<20  id.,  258;  Col.  Francisco  Perea. 

<21  Id  257. 

<22  V.  over  note  354,  ante. 
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.•v*-n  of  the  wealthiest,  had  been  educated  outside  of  New  Mex- 
i,-u,  and  the  schooling  which  was  furnished  in  the  Territory 
c oiisisted  very  largely  of  work  on  prayers  and  the  catechism. 
Those  who  had  enjoyed  a long  intercourse  with  Americans 
fniifht  ask,  for  example,  “whether  the  United  States  was  as 
large  a place  as  Santa  Fe.”  423  A curate  is  said  to  have  in- 
quired whether  Washington  and  Napoleon  were  not  one  and 
the  same  person,  and  whether  Europe  was  not  a province  of 
Spain.  The  men  who  undertook  to  teach  school  themselves 
hud  only  the  most  rudimentary  knowledge.424  As  for  the 
Pueblo  Indians,  they  still  continued  “in  the  rudest  state  of 
ignorance,  having  neither  books  nor  schools  among  them.”  425 

The  writer  who  has  been  so  frequently  quoted  in  this  chap- 
ter may  seem  to  many  to  have  been  unsympathetic.  Of  course 
he  was  discussing  facts  and  conditions  of  which  he  was  an 
actual  observer  during  a period  of  some  ten  years,  but  the 
historical  and  descriptive  data  found  in  his  work  are  some- 
times presented  to  us  as  if  with  a pointed  finger.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  glad  to  turn  to  Barreiro  for  a suitable  summing- 
up  on  New  Mexico  in  1838.  The  Conclusion  of  his  work  was 
written  some  years  earlier,  it  is  true,  but  it  applies  exactly 
to  New  Mexico  as  she  began  her  eight  years  as  a Depart- 
ment.423 

“Conclusion. 

“The  delight  with  which  I have  discussed  the  natural  pro- 
ducts and  riches  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  has  been  no 
less  extraordinary  than  has  the  bitterness  been  great  with 
which  I have  cast  a glance  over  her  political  state  and  the 
other  branches  of  her  disorganized  administration.  Only  the 
attention  of  the  government  towards  this  country,  worthy  of  a 
b«‘tter  fate,  will  be  able  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
imr  happiness:  only  an  extraordinary  effort  will  enable  the 
government  to  unfold  the  precious  elements  which  she  shel- 

4:5  Gregg,  i,  198. 

4-*/c!.,  197. 

4Ji  Id.,  275. 

Barreiro,  \„ada,  41-2. 
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ters  in  her  bosom,  and  which  will  raise  her,  some  day,  to  the 
height  of  her  good  fortune. 

“As  ignorance  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  moral  and  political 
ills  of  the  Territory,  the  increase  of  enlightenment  must  be 
the  primordial  object  which  the  government  may  oppose  to 
those  ills  as  their  sole  antidote. 

“Unfortunately,  I foresee  as  far  distant  that  happy  dawn 
in  which  the  era  of  enlightenment  in  New  Mexico  may  begin 
to  approach;  since  if  she  continues  in  that  abandon  in  which 
she  now  finds  herself,  only  time  and  time  alone  will  be  able  to 
improve,  very  slowly,  her  evil  state. 

“Father  Martinez  (son  of  this  soil)  made  an  exposition,  as 
I am  informed,  in  which  he  said  that  New  Mexico  had  in  her- 
self men  for  all  her  needs.  This  was  sent  up  to  the  Deputa- 
tion, and  I do  not  know  but  that  it  received  in  the  Supreme 
Government  the  applause  of  various  persons.  In  short,  it 
made  a great  noise,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  ex- 
travagant. This  does  not  mean  that  there  are  not  very  worthy 
men  in  the  country  — certainly  not.  I am  deeply  indebted 
to  all  the  Territory  for  the  favors  which  they  have  constantly 
accorded  me;  wherever  I may  be,  I shall  always  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  goodheartedness  and  the  line  disposition  which 
the  New  Mexicans  in  general  possess;  I will  sacrifice  myself 
if  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  this  country,  the 
country  where  my  beloved  son  first  saw  the  light,  but  I do 
deny  that  there  are  men  apt  for  all  employments.  May  the 
New  Mexicans  be  convinced  that  they  lack  skilled  individuals 
so  that  they  may  train  them.  Let  them  be  assured  that  they 
are  not  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  brilliant  career  of  the 
sciences  and  let  them  make  a supreme  effort  to  better  their  lot, 
which  is  sufficiently  deplorable  although  many  do  not  realize 
it.” 


, 
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SLAVERY  AND  TEXAS 

The  change  which  was  soon  radically  to  affect  the  life  and 
interests  of  our  Department  was  occasioned  by  the  course  of 
events  in  the  outer  world.  Texas  was  the  arena  where  the 
aggressive  desires  of  the  Southerners  clashed  with  the  terri- 
torial rights  of  Mexico. 

When,  in  the  twenties,  Spanish  law  could  no  longer  be  en- 
forced in  the  Province  of  Bexar,  or  Tejas,  frontiersmen  from 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  wandered  in  with  their 
famihes.  From  Stephen  Austin  in  1821  to  Benjamin  Edwards 
in  1825,  American  colonizers  had  speedily  secured  grants 
which  plastered  the  whole  region  from  the  Sabine  to  the 
Nueces  River.427 

From  1810  to  1826,  there  were  various  efforts  by  individual 
Americans  or  by  their  government  to  filibuster  or  to  purchase, 
the  most  notorious  design  being  that  of  Aaron  Burr.  By  1827, 
Texas  contained  a large  population  which,  in  manners,  lan- 
guage, and  religion,  was  neither  Spanish  nor  Mexican,  but 
slaveholding  American.428 

4:7  These  rivers  -were  part  of  the  boundaries  which  Mexico  had  assigned  to 
Texas. 

4:8  Rives,  The  United  States  and  'Mexico,  1831-1848,  i,  391,  estimates  the  popu- 
lation of  Texas  in  1836  as  consisting  of  about  30,000  American  settlers,  5,000 
negroes,  and  3,500  native  Mexicans,  besides  some  12,000  or  14,000  independent 
Indians. 

The  same  author,  i,  188-9,  says  as  to  religion  in  Texas:  “Tor  the  most  part, 
there  was  no  public  exercise  of  religion.  The  Baptists  early  held  occasional  religi- 
ous meetings,  and  later  on  members  of  other  sects  did  the  same,  but  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  the  law  forbade  such  assemblages.  There  were  but  few  Catholic 
priests,  and  in  so  large  a country  their  visits  to  any  particular  neighborhood  were 
! i-veesarily  rare.  A certain  Father  Muldoon  was  a public  favorite,  and  was  in 
particular  request  for  weddings.  The  Mexican  law  recognized  only  religious  mar- 
riages, and  as  they  could  not  be  legally  celebrated  unless  a priest  happened  to  be 
at  hand,  a well-defined  custom  grew-  up  of  a sort  of  civil  marriage,  to  be  followed 
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Too  tardily,  the  Mexican  government  endeavored  to  control 
the  situation  which  had  developed.  Her  decrees  to  prohibit 
slavery  and  further  colonization  could  not  be  enforced,  and 
they  only  angered  and  embittered  those  who  had  already  en- 
tered with  their  slaves.420 

When  all  Texan  ports  were  closed  in  an  effort  to  enforce 
prohibitive  tariff  laws,430  an  uprising  followed  and  soon  after, 
a convention  elected  Stephen  F.  Austin  president.  The  latter 
had  been  in  Mexico  City  with  certain  petitions  and  was  im- 
prisoned there  for  a time.  The  Mexican  government  did 
grant  certain  reforms  in  1834,  but  the  “perfidy,  ingratitude, 
and  restless  spirit  of  the  Texan  colonists,”  as  Mexico  termed 
it,  reappeared  in  1835,  and  in  the  following  year,  Texas  de- 
clared and  secured  her  independence. 

Let  us  now  glance  briefly  at  the  causes  which  lay  back  of  the 
Texan  situation. 

At  the  time  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  the  southwestern 
boundary  of  the  United  States  was  thought  by  that  people  to 
be  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  Americans  who  immigrated  into 
Texas  thought,  or  at  least  claimed,  that  it  was  really  a part 

by  the  religious  ceremony  as  soon  as  possible.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the 
priest  performed  the  marriage  ceremony  for  the  parents  and  baptized  the  children 
all  at  the  same  time.”  Also  vide  Sehouler,  History  of  the  U.  S.,  iv,  249. 

<29  Dublin  y Lozano,  Compilacion  dc  Leyes,  decree  of  July  13,  1824,  which  pro- 
hibited commerce  and  traffic  in  slaves.  Simply  to  tread  Mexican  soil  was  declared 
to  make  a negTo  free.  Also  idem,  the  decree  of  April  6,  1830. 

<8°7d.,  laws  of  April  16,  1834,  and  August  31,  1835. 

Rives,  i,  27S-279,  tells  the  experience  of  a federal  revenue  cutter  which  was  sta- 
tioned off  Velasco  in  an  effort  to  control  the  contraband  trade.  “Through  the 
months  of  July  and  August  (1S35)  she  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast  and  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  one  American  brig;  but  by  the  end  of  August  the  colonists 
and  the  American  traders  were  ready  for  her.  On  the  first  day  of  September, 
1835,  the  American  schooner  San  Felipe,  inward  bound  from  New  Orleans,  and 
having  among  her  passengers  Stephen  F.  Austin,  fell  in  with  the  Correo  de  Mex- 
ico off  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos  River.  After  a fight  some  miles  offshore,  which 
lasted  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  the  Correo  drew'  off.  The  San  Felipe  entered 
the  river  and  landed  her  passengers,  but  the  next  morning  the  Correo  being  be- 
calmed about  six  miles  oil,  the  San  Felipe  came  out  in  tow  of  a.  river  steam  boat, 
whereupon  the  Correo,  having  had  fighting  enough  the  day  before,  surrendered.” 
The  crew  were  turned  over  to  the  United  States  authorities  at  New  Orleans  upon 
a charge  of  piracy,  but  they  were  released  through  the  jury  disagreeing. 
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of  that  purchase ; and  Southerners  deplored  what  they  termed 
the  “gift”  of  that  domain  to  Spain. 

But  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819-21,  the  boundary  treaty  of 
1828,  and  the  later  treaty  in  1832  quashed  any  legal  or  right- 
ful claim  west  of  the  Sabine  River.  The  two  latter  treaties 
were  based  upon  the  first,  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  of  which  monarchy  Mexico  then  formed  a part.431 

The  willingness  of  President  Monroe  in  1821  to  give  up  any 
claim  on  Texas  was  due  to  a startling  fact  which  had  devel- 
oped in  the  congressional  debates  over  Missouri  which  were 
just  closing.  The  old  equilibrium  between  freedom  and  slav- 
ery which  had  been  compromised  into  the  American  Consti- 
tution had  been  lost.  Her  more  rapid  growth  in  population 
had  given  the  North  preponderance  in  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  therefore  Southern  slaveholders  were  determined 
to  regain  possession  at  least  of  the  Senate;  and  Texas  if  se- 
cured might  furnish  from  four  to  nine  new  States. 

Distinct  economic  and  social  interests  were  already  cleav- 
ing the  great  northern  Republic.  Cotton  had  become  king, 
crowned  by  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin;  and  for  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  the  negro  slave  was  considered  absolutely 
essential.  Manual  labor  was  esteemed  degrading  and  dishon- 
orable for  a Southern  white,  and  a class  had  developed  which 
lorded  it  over  the  slave  and  manipulated  the  “poor  white” 
class.  At  the  same  time,  the  slaveholders  made  no  discrim- 
ination between  negro,  Cherokee,  and  Mexican,  which  attitude 
did  not  commend  them  to  the  good  will  of  the  rightful  owners 
of  Texas;  and  their  arrogant  pride  disdained  and  yet  feared 
the  sordid  wealth  of  the  northern  “Yankee.” 

It  was  men  who  held  more  or  less  to  this  view  of  life  who 
had  secured  the  Texan  land-grants,  who  had  colonized  that 
region,  and  among  whom  advocates  early  appeared,  eager  to 

<3i  The  boundary  as  recited  was:  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sabine  River  to 
32°  north  latitude;  straight  north  to  the  Red  River;  up  the  Red  River  to  100° 
west  longitude;  straight  north  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and  up  its  main  course  to  its 
source  in  42°  north  latitude;  and  by  that  parallel  to  the  vmr  del  Sur  (Pacific 
Ocean).  This  boundary  was  sp  cifieally  confirmed  by  the  treaty  dated  .Tamuuy 
1,  1828,  signed  in  Washington  on  April  2Sth  and  in  Mexico  on  August  2d. 
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turn  Texas  to  the  benefit  of  Southern  interests.  Slavehold- 
ers were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  preponderance  of  the 
North  in  wealth  and  population,  and  in  the  Missouri  contro- 
versy they  attempted  to  Hank  the  Northern  States  on  the  west 
by  preempting  the  national  domain.  Turned  back  by  the  bar- 
rier raised  against  them  in  the  parallel  of  36°  30',  an  insatiable 
appetite  was  whetted  in  them  for  foreign  acquisition,  by  pur- 
chase or  by  war.  “Manifest  Destiny”  was  their  apology  and 
the  rape  of  Texas  was  the  first  logical  step.43' 

“The  story  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  conquest  of 
New  Mexico  and  California  is  not  a fair  page  of  our  his- 
tory.”433 “As  early  as  1820,  Thomas  Ritchie  of  Virginia 
had  pointed  to  the  South  for  their  acquisition  the  fair  domain 
of  Texas ; and  Louisiana  had  steadily  deplored  that  the  Flori- 
da Treaty  did  not  push  the  boundary  so  as  to  take  in  that 
province.”  434 

Soon  after  his  accession  in  1829,  President  Andrew  Jackson 
initiated  his  policy  of  Mexican  dismemberment  and  of  annex- 
ation for  the  interests  of  the  South.  “The  lying  catch-phrase 
was  ‘re-annexation,’  and  it  comprised  not  Texas  alone,  even 
with  a'  pretentious  boundary  at  the  Rio  Grande ; but  a Texas 
fraudulently  pieced  out  with  other  Mexican  territory  by  a 
line  to  the  Pacific  which  would  give  us  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.” 435 

Jackson  was  determined  to  stamp  out  “nullification”  and 
to  defend  the  Union;  but,  as  a Southerner,  he  “meant  to  keep 
freedom  and  slavery  in  equilibrium  and  firmly  clamped  to- 

*32  Xu  the  Northern  States,  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  held  to  be  a Southern 
measure.  Of  the  fifteen  Northern  representatives  who  voted  fo”  it.  only  three 
were  returned  to  Congress.  (Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  o.,  i,  27.)  Rut  for  the  next 
ten  years  the  slavery  contest  subsided  and  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  it  asleep. 
“The  rising  sentiment  of  the  South  viewed  slavery  and  the  southern  staples  as 
inseparable;  a moral  paralysis  enfeebled  the  North.”  (Schouler.  is-,  200,  20S.) 

*33  Rhodes,  i,  75. 

*3*  Schouler,  iv,  24-8.  “The  Richmond  Enquirer,  in  commenting  on  the  com- 
promise bill,  early  in  1S20,  before  the  Floiida  Treaty  s\-as  finally  ratified,  had  ad- 
vised Southern  and  Western  members  of  Congress  to  keep  their  eyes  firmly  fixed 
on  Texas.”  (Rives,  i,  1C6) ; and  the  same  author  quotes  from  Tyler  of  Virginia: 
“If  we  are  cooped  up  on  the  North,  we  must  have  elbow  room  to  the  West.” 

*35  Schouler,  iv,  247. 
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•'ether.”  4:6  To  attain  liis  object,  be  took  a course,  the  train 
,,f  consequences  of  which  was  to  bring  the  overthrow  of  that 
very  social  system  for  the  preservation  of  which  it  was  chiefly 
contrived.437 

From  the  Mexican  side,  the  loss  of  Texas  may  be  said  to 
have  resulted  from  the  lack  of  a vigorous  and  effective  policy 
in  dealing  with  the  American  immigrants  in  the  early  years. 
Austin  and  the  other  empresarios  were  allowed  to  give  their 
own  liberal  interpretation  to  the  earlier  colonization  regula- 
tions, the  result  being  that  Texas  was  filling  up  with  the  class 
of  settlers  already  described.438  Yet  we  may  note  that  it  was 
neither  religion  nor  slavery  directly  which  brought  on  the 
final  rupture  between  Texas  and  the  rest  of  the  nation.439  The 
direct  and  deciding  causes  dated  from  January  7,  1S30,  when 
Lucas  Ignacio  Alaman  took  the  folio  of  foreign  affairs  under 

««  Scbouler,  iv,  429. 

<3 1 Id.,  iv,  247.  Sehouler  and  other  early  historians  held  Jackson’s  course  as 
regards  Texas  to  have  been  perfidious.  Sam  Houston,  Jackson’s  late  fellow-sol- 
dier but  now  a social  outcast,  turned  up  at  Washington  late  in  1832,  and  Wise  of 
Virginia  says  positively  that  Houston  was  used  by  Jackson  to  carry  out  the  rev- 
olution in  Texas.  Houston  seems  to  have  boasted  to  a friend  in  December,  1832, 
that  he  would  yet  be  president  of  Texas  and  bring  that  province  into  the  United 
States.  (F.  Century  Ma[ 7.,  xxviii,  494.) 

The  new  ‘ 1 Treaty  of  Amity,  ’ ’ etc.,  which  had  been  ratified  at  Mexico  on  April 
0,  1831,  was  ratified  at  'Washington  on  April  5,  1832,  and  was  announced  in  Mex- 
ico by  a decree  dated  December  1,  1832.  (Dubl.  y Loz.,  CompU  ) That  the  two 
Tennesseeans  were  concerting  a plan  to  bring  Texas  into  the  Union  in  that  very 
month  would  have  been  believed  only  by  Jackson ’s  worst  enemies.  The  researches 
of  later  historians  seem  to  have  cleared  away  this  view  of  Jackson.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  he  tried  frankly  and  repeatedly  to  secure  Texas  by  purchase,  but 
lie  would  stoop  to  no  bribery  and  he  was  unfortunate  in  having  friends  of  less 
integrity  than  himself.  Consult  Hives,  i,  234  seq.,  on  his  offers  to  purchase  Texas. 

438  Rives,  i,  195,  ‘ ‘ It  was  a leading  feature  of  all  the  colonization  contracts 
that  only  Catholics  should  be  admitted;  whereas,  according  to  Alaman,  not  one 
of  the  colonists  in  Texas  was  a Catholic.” 

439  Ujion  the  advice  of  Austin,  the  gefe  politico  of  Bexar  did  not  immediately 
publish  the  decree  of  1829  abolishing  slavery,  but  instead  he  remonstrated  to  the 
governor  of  the  State  and  to  the  military  commander.  The  governor  forwarded 
the  remonstrance  with  his  own  endorsement,  and  over  date  of  December  2,  1829, 
he  heard  from  the  president  that  he  had  been  “pleased  to  accede  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  your  Excellency,  and  to  declare  the  department  of  Texas  excepted  from 
the  general  disposition  comprehended  in  said  decree.”  (Rives,  i,  185-6.) 
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President  Bustamante  and  at  once  introduced  measures  to 
deal  with  the  Texan  situation. 

If  one  reviews  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  United  States 
government  to  purchase  all  or  part  of  Texas;  the  conduct  of 
affairs  by  the  Southern  gentlemen  who  were  successively  the 
representatives  to  Mexico;  and  the  unfortunate  outbreaks  of 
unruly  colonists  in  Texas,  he  will  hardly  wonder  that  the  Mex- 
icans should  have  given  small  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  Americans  in  Texas  were  actively  loyal  to  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  is  it  strange  that  Alarnan  should  have  made  a 
long  report  to  the  Mexican  Congress  on  “the  pretensions  now 
clearly  manifested”  by  the  United  States  to  possess  them- 
selves of  Texas. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  measures 
taken  to  raise  effectual  barriers  between  Texas  and  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  control  the  colonists  who  were  already  estab- 
lished in  that  department.440  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  change 
in  1S30  from  seven  years  of  free  trade  with  the  United  States 
to  the  general  tariff  of  Mexico,  which  absolutely  prohibited 
most  of  the  commonest  necessities  of  the  Texans,  drove  the 
people  to  smuggling,  and  from  one  defiance  of  federal  author- 
ity to  another,  until  at  last  the  long-continued  liarrassing  had 
swung  the  majority  in  Texas  into  opposition  to  the  national 
government.  Secession  and  a declaration  of  independence 
followed,  and  it  needed  only  the  wanton  atrocities  at  the  Ala- 
mo to  forever  clinch  the  decision  of  the  Texans.441 

Houston  had  arrived  in  Texas  early  in  1833,  and  when  the 
provisional  government  at  Austin  was  er  ublished,  he  became 
the  commander-in-chief.  In  1835,  he  called  for  volunteers 
from  the  United  States  to  aid  in  putting  down  the  “Mexican 

For  a full  and  able  discussion  of  this  whole  subject,  see  Rives,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  vol.  i,  192  seq. 

441  Texans  were  “always  ready  to  conform  to  laws  which  they  had  made  them- 
selves and  which  they  understood  . . . but  they  would  never  submit  to  the  dom- 
ination of  a race  they  regarded  as  inferior  . . . and  they  calmly  ignored  Mex- 
ican laws.”  (Rives,  i,  1/54.)  Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  right  up  to  1836 
a dominant  part  of  the  Texans  were  in  favor  of  supporting  the  Constitution  of 
1824- — perhaps  we  should  add,  so  long  as  it  did  not  press  too  closely  upon  them. 
In  that  case,  of  course,  they  could  have  recourse  to  secession. 
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usurper”  (Santa  Anna)  and  promised  large  bounties.  The 
slaveholding  sympathizers  sent  money,  arms,  and  supplies, 
and  New  Orleans  was  a rendezvous  where  men  were  openly 
enlisted  for  Houston’s  army.442 

The  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Texans  in  March,  1836, 
was  after  the  latest  Southern  pattern,  with  slavery  reinstated 
beyond  recall  of  legislature,  with  right  of  emancipation  and  of 
free  colored  immigration  curtailed,  and  with  all  admission  of 
slaves  into  the  new  Republic  forever  prohibited  — except  from 
the  United  States.443  Any  planter  might  enter  with  his  slaves 
and  become  a citizen  after  only  six  months’  residence. 

Reproached  by  Mexico  for  violations  of  neutrality,  the 
United  States  government  blandly  disclaimed  responsibility. 
Not  one  of  the  invading  expeditions  which  went  to  Texas  un- 
der the  guise  of  emigrant  companies  had  been  prevented;  in 
fact,  while  Houston  was  calling  for  recruits  from  the  United 
States,  Secretary  of  State  Forsyth  opened  his  bid  in  1835  for 
the  cession  of  Texas  and  the  line  to  the  coast ; for,  as  he  blunt- 
ly said,  the  president  thought  that  San  Francisco  was  most 
desirable  for  our  -own  commerce.444 

After  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  April  21,  1836,  President 
Jackson  helped  Houston’s  strategy  by  posting  troops  between 
the  Sabine  and  Nueces  rivers — to  prevent  Texan  Indians  from 
invading  United  States  soil.  This  “Florida  trick”  was  so 
flagrant  a breach  that,  after  the  Mexican  minister  at  Wash- 
ington had  taken  his  passports,  Jackson  recalled  the  troops 
in  deference  to  popular  clamor,  and  resorted  to  the  more  con- 
venient weapon  of  spoliation  claims.445 

Congress  was  enthusiastic  over  the  succ  ss  of  the  Texans, 

442  “Perhaps  it  is  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  nations  where  a state  has 
snstained  itself  by  men  and  means  drawn  wholly  from  a distance.” — Morfit, 
quoted  by  Rives,  i,  391. 

443  Thus  showing  an  ironical  compliance  with  one  of  the  compromises  which 
had  been  incorporated  in  the  American  Constitution,  by  which  all  importation  of 
slaves  was  to  cease  after  ISOS.  Interstate  traffic  in  negToes  between  the  States 
was,  however,  countenanced  at  this  period. 

444  Schouler,  iv,  249,  quoting  a state  dispatch  of  August  6.  1835. 

445  For  detailed  account  of  this  military  affair,  v.  Rives,  i,  372-80. 
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but  did  not,  before  adjournment  in  July,  recognize  her  inde- 
pendence. 

During  the  congressional  recess,  the  North  became  uneasy 
over  the  business,  for  the  suspicion  grew  that  some  subtle 
intrigue  was  at  work.446  When  Congress  reassembled  in  De- 
cember, 1836,  Jackson  sent  in  soothing  explanations  while  all 
the  time  he  and  his  cabinet  were  doing  their  best  to  crowd 
Mexico  to  the  wall  through  the  spoliation  claims.447 

The  course  pursued  by  President  Jackson  forced  a rupture 
with  Mexico,  and  then  in  February  he  urged  Congress  to  al- 
low him  to  take  strong  measures.  The  North  was  now  too 
sensitive  for  Congress  to  give  the  president’s  policy  very  de- 
cided support,  but  at  the  last  hour  a clause  was  wedged  into 
the  civil  appropriations  bill  which  provided  for  the  outfit  and 
salary  of  a diplomatic  agent  to  the  Republic  of  Texas  when- 
ever the  president  should  receive  satisfactory  evidence  that 
Texas  was  an  independent  power,  and  should  deem  it  prudent 
to  appoint  such  a minister. 

Would  Jackson  leave  the  matter  to  mature  with  time  and 
under  the  hands  of  his  successor,  Martin  Van  Buren?  In- 
stead, he  signed  the  bill  on  the  last,  day  of  his  official  term 
and  then,  quick  as  a flash,  he  sent  to  the  Senate  (then  con- 
trolled by  those  in  sympathy  with  his  policy)  the  nomination 
of  a minister  to  Texas.  By  this  clever  ruse  Northern  senti- 
ment was  circumvented  and  Texas  was  recognized  by  the 
United  States  as  an  independent  power.44S 

446  Rives,  i,  362-3,  states  that  “Until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1835  the  de- 

velopment of  Texas  excited  very  little  general  interest  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  . . In  the  press,  the  allusions  to  rrl?xas  were  few  and  widely  scat- 

tered, except,  of  course,  for  the  passing  interest  icited  in  the  summer  of  1829, 
when  it  was  reported  that  the  purchase  of  Texas  was  imminent.  . . It  can 

hardly  he  too  strongly  asserted  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  general, 
before  the  middle  of  the  year  1S35,  knew  little  and  cared  nothing  about  Texas. 
And  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  there  was  then  any  combination, 
or  conspiracy,  or  organized  movement  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
which  was  intended  to  affect  the  relations  that  existed  between  Mexico  and  the 
inhabitants  of  her  Texan  possessions.” 

447  Id.,  i,  433,  recognizes  the  “bullying  methods”  adopted  by  Jackson  toward 
Mexico,  but  reasons  that  there  were  extenuating  circumstances. 

448  Schouler,  iv,  249. 
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President  Van  Buren  retained  Jackson’s  secretary  of  state, 
John  Forsyth  of  Georgia,  and  continued  Jackson’s  line  of 
policy.  In  August,  1837,  Commissioner  Hunt  of  Texas  pro- 
posed immediate  annexation,  but  Van  Buren  declined.  The 
kire  proposal  of  annexation,  indeed,  aroused  the  North,  and 
adverse  petitions  poured  in  upon  Congress.  Northern  State 
legislatures  declared  their  emphatic  repugnance  to  the  idea, 
while  on  the  other  side  South  Carolina  was  the  most  eager, 
and  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi  strongly  commend- 
ed the  course  to  Congress  and  to  the  country.  But  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  many  new  Southern  senators  was  too  much  for 
the  Northern  stomach,  and  in  the  House  also,  John  Quincy 
Adams  exposed  what  he  considered  the  perfidy  and  duplicity 
of  the  Jackson  administration.  The  general  opposition  shown 
silenced  the  subject  for  the  time. 

A further  difficulty  to  annexation  was  the  uncertain  boun- 
daries of  Texas  — though,  needless  to  say,  the  Southerners 
would  not  have  hesitated  for  this.  As  part  of  Mexico,  her 
boundaries  were  fixed  by  the  Nueces  and  Red  rivers;  but  in 
December,  1836,- the  settler-Texans  voted  to  themselves  the 
whole  territory  between  the  United  States  and  the  Rio  Grande, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth  — thus  including  a vast  region 
of  Mexico  northwest  of  the  San  Antonio  frontier  which  the 
Texans  had  never  even  explored.449 

Mexico  was  embarrassed  by  internal  struggles  and  straiglit- 
' ened  resources,  and  she  was  badgered  from  without  by  the 
claims  made  by  France  and  by  the  United  States.  Conse- 
quently, her  war  efforts  lagged  in  far-off  Texas,  but  she  was 
>till  determined  to  subdue  the  revolted  “Department,”  as  it 
was  designated  in  the  new  C’onstituti  a adopted  bv  Mexico  in 
1836. 

The  arbitration  of  the  American  claims  dragged  along  from 
D37  until  a convention  was  finally  ratified  in  April,  1840. 
Tn  the  latter  year,  Harrison  was  elected  president  but  he  died 
one  month  after  his  inauguration.  Thus  John  Tyler  of  Vir- 
ginia became  the  chief  executive,  a Southern  man  to  the  core 

419  -^s  the  disastrous  ‘ ‘ Texan-Santa  Fe  expedition”  was  to  demonstrate  in  1 S 4 1 . 
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and  controlled  by  a Virginian  clique.  He  and  liis  friends  in- 
itiated a mischievous  and  treacherous  policy,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which  was  to  hasten  the  impending  conflict,  first 
with  Mexico  and  later  between  North  and  South. 

“That  slavery  was  merely  local  in  influence  was  an  illusion. 
It  had  already  brought  conflict  with  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  powers  in  their  moral  crusade;  it  had  struggled  to 
preoccupy  the  virgin  soil  of  the  national  territory;  it  had 
contended  for  the  balance  of  power;  and  now  the  oldest  and 
weightiest  States  were  in  controversy  over  the  obligation 
which  freedom  owed  to  uphold  slavery.”  450  During  these 
years,  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  for  example,  was  to  be 
an  increasing  irritation  between  North  and  South. 

When  President  Tyler’s  course  drove  him  from  the  Whig 
party,  all  of  his  cabinet  resigned  with  the  exception  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  Daniel  Webster;  and  he  also  was  at  last  forced 
out  by  the  Virginia  clique  and  resigned  on  May  8, 1843.  With 
the  appointment  of  A.  P.  Upshur  of  Virginia  to  the  state 
portfolio  in  July,  the  final  act  of  the  Texan  drama  was  to 
begin. 


* 


43u  Schouler,  iv,  427. 
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THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  GENERAL 
DON  DIEGO  DE  VARGAS 


l he  honorable  Call! do  of  Justice  and  administration  of  this  Town  of 
santa  fee,  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas  Conqueror,  Paci- 
ficator, and  Founder  of  this  Province  of  new  mexico  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor and  Captain  general  recently  restored  and  prorogued  by  his 
Majesty  and  the  Royal  court  of  the  Court  of  Mexico  and  Castellan 
of  its  garrisons  for  his  Majesty  etc  — 

Having  to  my  cost  in  year  ninety  two  (by  means  of  divine  favor) 
again  restored  to  his  Majesty  this  Town  proof  of  which  I transmitted 
in  truthful  war  edicts  and  at  the  beginning  of  its  settlement  for  his 
Majesty  by  the  families  that  I recruited  and  conducted  from  the 
Provinces  of  Galicia,  and  Yiseaya  and  soldiers  for  the  erection  of  this 
Fort  in  his  Town  of  santa  fee  as  well  as  those  originally  of  this  Prov- 
ince with  the  honorable  eabildo  of  Justice  and  Administration  of  the 
said  year  which  was  established  in  the  Town  of  el  Passo;  Your  Honor 
since  the  year  eighty  of  the  general  insurrection  in  this  Province  at 
the  same  time  came  seventeen  Religious  men  Priests  with  the  most 
Reverend  Father  Prelate  brother  Salvador  de  San  Antonio  finding 
the  Thano  nation  living  in  this  Town  aforesaid  in  its  walled  precincts 
as  they  stood  without  change  addition  or  alteration  in  the  said  year 
ninety  two  of  my  fortunate  conquest  having  only  one  gate  its  en- 
trance built  and  constructed  for  the  defence  of  its  ravelin  [a]  redoubt 
entrenched  above  in  the  form  of  a half  tower  with  its  trench  and  like- 
wise on  the  said  front  to  the  south  two  round  towers  and  two  others 
on  the  north  side  and  its  . tafa  derctro  [false  flanks  (?)]  with  two 
Squares  and  its  dwellij  gs  three  stories  high  and  many  of  four  and  in 
truth  most  perfectly  planned  in  its  capacity  and  amplitude  the  thirti- 
eth day  of  Dec  of  the  said  year  ninety  three  of  my  fortunate  recon- 
quest the  said  people  whose  number  included  about  fifteen  hundred 
persons  most  of  them  of  unusual  distinction  were  quartered  as  I could 
T gave  my  own  due  attention  to  them  and  I determined  first  the  lodg- 
ings of  the  said  very  Reverend  Fathers  with  their  most  Rev.  Prelate 
being  forced  to  divide  them  not  placing  them  together  in  a community 
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in  order  to  accommodate  the  [said  persons]  and  all  our  own  in  the  said 
dwellings  as  we  were  by  the  aforesaid  triumph  and  victory  legal  mas- 
ters and  possessors  of  them  in  testimony  of  which  I also  sent  war 
edicts  and  when  the  Mexican  families  whose  numbers  were  more  than 
three  hundred  with  others  who  joined  them  arrived  the  twenty  third 
of  June  in  the  year  ninety  four  although  with  some  crowding  they 
were  given  lodging  among  the  aforesaid  settlers  from  which  may  be 
seen  how  amply  garrisoned,  entrenched  and  defended  our  people  were 
assured  of  being  having  no  windows  or  doors  outside  except  the  One 
entrance  and  secured  in  military  form  by  trenches  on  the  four  fronts 
and  towers  with  their  embrasures  as  Skylights  for  the  aforesaid  dwell- 
ings there  being  fortress  and  parade-ground  for  the  said  Population 
and  the  said  fort  with  its  military  force  of  one  hundred  soldiers  with 
their  Captain  and  officers  who  with  their  wives  families  and  children 
came  and  continued  to  come  until  the  year  ninety  seven  when  Gov- 
ernor Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero  succeeded  me  who  with  what  in- 
tention or  malice  I know  not  destroyed  [and]  in  utter  contempt  ruined 
the  said  fort  leaving  t his  Town  without  defence  although  actually  in 
a state  of  revolt  (which  God  would  not  permit)  since  it  found  itself 
in  this  condition  its  Citizens  had  to  protect  and  secure  themselves 
with  their  families  of  children  and  their  wives  as  well  as  their  flocks 
large. and  small  and  their  animals  and  the  greater  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  [fact]  that  the  said  men  at  anus  joined  as  was  their  duty 
and  although  they  were  scattered,  Some  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ber- 
nalillo and  others  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Teguas  and  plain  of 
Bimayo  [?]  without  its  being  possible  to  compel  them  in  the  present 
season  of  Winter’s  rigor  to  gather  and  unite  under  my  Orders  accord- 
ing to  their  duty  as  men  at  arms  of  the  fort  where  they  should  be  hav- 
ing also  their  Chapel  which  served  as  parochial  church  it  was  tlieir 
first  duty  to  preserve  it  and  not  permit  it  to  suffer  ruin  also  Bodies 
being  interred  therein  and  no  less  Consideration  [is  due]  the  depopu- 
lation of  the  new  T°wn  of  santa  Cruz  of  the  mexicans  of  our  Lord  the 
King  don  Carlos  ,.econd  statement  of  which  in  edicts  and  01x101*3  I 
sent  to  the  mo.c  Worthy  Senor  Viceroy  who  was  the  Count  de  Galves 
in  the  month  of  June  of  the  said  year  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
its  population  was  more  than  sixty  families  having  been  increased  like- 
wise by  more  than  twenty  from  Zacatecas  who  were  sent  to  me  by  the 
Royal  officers  and  with  some  other  people  founded  the  said  Town  with 
one  gate  a sufficient  parade  ground  a Chapel  behind  and  a house  for 
the  religious  man  Our  priest  As  a frontier  [post]  for  transit  and  a 
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parade  ground  for  the  operations  afforded  to  the  men  at  arms  of  this 
fori  UIk1  further  secure  the  nations  of  the  plains  the  Pecuries  and 
Tluos  of  the  Apaches  and  Yutas  and  also  those  who  inhabit  the  moun- 
min  glens  and  other  places  defended  and  secured  by  retiring  with 
ih.-ir  Hocks  and  herds  to  the  said  Town  as  was  done  in  the  revolt  of 
tie*  year  ninety  six  by  the  warriors  proof  of  which  I remitted  in  edicts 
* iit  to  the  most  Worthy  Sr  Archbishop  [&]  Viceroy  the  first  of  Au- 
will  show  of  what  great  importance  it  is  that  it  should  be  main- 
mined  peopled  and  not  be  permitted  as  the  aforesaid  Citizens  asked 
m the  said  revolt  to  be  depopulated  and  I the  said  Marquis  find  it  de- 
serted and  ruined  its  Inhabitants  scattered  begging  for  lands  and 
soliciting  alms  everything  haphazard  and  exposed  to  any  misfortune 
the  said  Town  left  to  destroy  itself  it  having  been  the  intention  of  the 
said  Castellan  Warden  governor  my  predecessor  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez 
Cubero  to  destroy  all  that  I had  done  and  leave  no  memory  [of  it] 
since  even  the  grants  of  land  he  demanded  and  annulled  for  the  most 
part  and  cut  them  into  bits  and  himself  gave  away  those  he  chose  of 
what  were  clearly  in  the  pending  petitions  and  pleas  Some  in  my 
Tribunal  and  others  settled  and  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
order so  that  nothing  stands  as  a fixed  grant  given  by  the  privilege  of 
conquest  and  the  prerogative  of  His  Majesty  through  the  said  Most 
Excellent  Count  de  Calves  and  the  Royal  Council.  . . All  reasons 

why  Your  Excellency  should  endorse  this  my  paper  and  what  is  stated 
[herein]  and  I refer  next  [to  the  fact  that]  the  best  of  these  Royal 
* houses  will  be  untaxed  [la  excusara]  and  is  not  equivalent  to  a tenth 
part  of  the  ruin  referred  to  and  further  the  said  damage  and  harm 
to  the  said  Neighborhood  and  especially  to  that  of  the  said  men  at 
arms  six  hundred  soldiers  of  this  said  fort  to  reclaim  it  as  is  its  duty 
under  my  Orders  requires  the  rebuilding  of  the  dwellings  according  to 
the  plan  for  it  referred  to  in  the  form  of  a fort  and  garrison.  With 
the  idea  and  complaint  also  that  the  said  Inhabitants  though  acci- 
dentally have  no  place  to  1 ,re  at  least  they  should  be  harbored  in  the 
said  garrison  and  to  certify  to  his  Majesty  in  [the  person  of]  his  Most 
Worthy  Excellency  Sr  v iceroy  duke  of  Albuquerque  of  the  whole 
Province  of  New  Spain  and  their  Honors  the  Ministers  of  his  Council 
of  Finance  and  War  as  well  as  Your  Excellency  that  they  may  be 
pleased  to  endorse  it  I swearing  as  I the  said  Marquis  de  la  Neva  de 
Brazinos  govr  and  Cap*  gen1  of  this  Province  do  swear  that  this  paper 
in  the  name  of  God  and  by  the  sign  of  the  holy  Cross  is  not  [written] 
in  malice  but  is  the  Truth  and  the  state  in  which  I find  this  Province 
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the  Fort  a Ruin  as  to  its  garrison  the  desertion  of  its  forces  separated 
in  residence  and  the  Neighborhood  exposed  to  devastation  wr.h  no 
place  to  take  refuge  living  scattered  on  their  ranches  and  places  thev 
have  made  in  their  wanderings  most  of  them  with  miserable  appre- 
hensions on  account  of  the  Indians  nearby  since  March  of  this  year 
when  my  said  predecessor  the  governor  Don  Pedro  Rodri  Cubero  left 
the  Provinces  of  Zufii  and  Moqui  and  the  Village  of  the  Thanes  tui- 
tion of  Galisteo  depopulated  which  I left  and  put  into  his  hands 
newly  founded  with  its  Mayor  Antonio  Zisneros  as  a frontier  and  de- 
fence not  only  for  this  Town  but.  for  the  Town  of  los  Pecos — All 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  because  of  the  serious  damage  and 
harm  it  received  my  duty  being  the  defence  security  and  maintenance 
of  this  Province  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  various  points  named  and 
further  I request  a report  of  the  endorsement  which  Your  Excellency 
may  be  pleased  to  make  and  give  to  me  since  it  is  Justice  that  I ask 
for  and  likewise  a part  of  my  duty  in  the  defence  of  this  Province  for 
the  said  Most  Honorable  Viceroy  and  Royal  Council  and  in  case  of 
necessity  for  his  Majesty  the  King  our  lord  (whom  God  defend)  in 
Iris  supreme  and  royal  State  Council  of  War  of  the  Council  for  the 
Indies  and  to  certify  thereto  I sign  it  in  this  Town  of  santa  fee  the 
first  of  December  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  and  entrust 
it  to  my  civil  and  military  secretary  to  transmit  and  in  my  name  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  said  Hon.  Cabildo  of  Justice  and  Administration 
praying  that  it  be  given  security  so  that  they  will  determine  and  dis- 
pose of  it  if  your  Honor  will  please  to  give  me  the  said  endorsement 
that  I may  add  it  to  three  copies  of  this  paper  for  transmission  and 
the  security  which  by  right  belongs  to  me  and  I sign  it  with  my  civil 
and  military  secretary  on  the  said  day  month  and  year  as  above  — 
The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brainas  — Alphonso  Rael  de  Aguilar  civil 
and  military  secretary  — 

At  the  Town  of  santa  fee  Capital  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Mexico 
on  the  second  d / of  the  month  of  December  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  three  Before  the  Cabildo  of  Jus- 
presentatioi.  tice  and  Government  of  the  said  Town  pres- 

ent Captain  Don  Alphonso  Rael  de  Aguilar 
civil  and  military'  secretary  of  this  said  Province  in  the  name  of 
Senor  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas  governor  and  Captain  general 
of  this  said  Province  its  recent  Conqueror  and  Pacificator  to  his  cost 
for  His  Majesty  and  the  Context  of  the  said  paper  being  compared 
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■^mtiponding  to  his  statement  and  what  it  expresses  being  Correct 
kl,ur  attention  is  asked  by  the  said  Sr  Marquis  — 

\SY  certify  to  the  King  our  lord  to  the  gentlemen  of  his  Royal  and 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Indies  and  to  the  Most  Honorable  Sr  Viceroy 

Duke  of  Albuquerque  and  to  the  gentlemen 
m,.i:-kmext  of  the  Royal  court  of  Mexico  and  to  the 

other  judges  to  whom  these  presents  may 
->,me  that  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  three 
Sehor  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas  present  governor  and  Cap- 
tain general  having  entered  upon  the  conquest  and  peopling  of  this 
vaid  Province  with  the  families  which  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty  he 
gathered  together  from  the  Provinces  of  the  mines  of  Cacatecas  [and] 
Sombrerete  [?]  natives  of  the  Province  who  since  the  year  eighty  had 
withdrawn  to  the  Town  of  el  Paso  with  the  hundred  gentlemen  sol- 
diers that  he  also  recruited  for  the  establishment  of  this  Fort,  led  them 
with  their  wives  and  children  and  When  the  said  Sr  Marquis  arrived 
in  the  said  Province  he  sent  separate  messages  to  all  the  governors  of 
the  Towns  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  had  reached  this  said 
Province  with  the  said  men  at  arms  of  his  Fort  and  their  families  to 
people  it  and  offering  them  full  Pardon  again  as  he  had  done  in  the 
year  ninety  two  of  his  fortunate  conquest  and  the  said  Sr  having  ar- 
rived at  this  said  Town  he  found  that  the  Indians  of  the  Thanos  na- 
tion had  taken  possession  of  it  that  they  were  rebellious  and  obstinate 
in^their  apostasy  boasted  of  the  war  and  although  the  said  Sr  Marquis 
offered  them  peace  and  pardon  in  the  name  of  His  Majesty  charging 
them  repeatedly  not  to  risk  their  wives  and  children  and  many  other 
reasons  why  they  should  stop  what  they  had  undertaken  all  which 
made  no  impression  on  them  Rather  did  the  said  Apostates  prosecute 
with  greater  passion  and  fury  the  aforesaid  war  which  the  said  Sr 
Marquis  on  his  side  declared  and  took  up  in  obedience  and  stubborn- 
ness — Conquering  them  winning  the  said  Town  of  Santa  fee  by  means 
of  the  divine  favor  and  the  ability  and  resolution  of  the  said  Sr  and 
accomplishing  it  althoug  with  great  labor  by  reason  of  the  said  Town 
having  its  fortified  walls  [ ?]  with  a single  gate  only  by  which  to  keep 
in  communication  With  its  parapet  its  ravelin  or  redoubt  shaped  in 
the  lonn  of  a half  tower  two  towel’s  on  the  south  side:  and  two  others 
on  the  north  side  and  the  whole  circumference  of  the  said  Town  writh 
Trenches  giving  the  form  of  a girdle  all  which  stood  demolished  with 
its  two  large  squares  and  the  dwellings  three  or  four  stories  high 
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which,  it  had  and  which  had  been  sufficient  for  all  the  said  families 
and  the  hundred  gentlemen  soldiers  who  were  lodged  and  lived  iu 
them  with  ample  space  and  likewise  the  said  Sr  Marquis  calls  atten- 
tion in  his  paper  to  the  very  roomy  houses  for  the  Churchmen  and 
close  to  them  he  built  at  his  own  cost  a Church  that  they  might  ad- 
minister the  holy  Sacraments  and  also  there  came  to  the  said  Town  on 
the  twenty  third  day  of  June  in  the  year  ninety  four  the  Mexican 
families  which  by  order  of  the  Most  Honorable  Sr  Viceroy  who  was  the 
Count  de  Galves  he  sent  to  populate  it  and  to  all  of  them  he  gave 
houses  and  lodgings  the  number  of  persons  thus  furnished  like  the 
other  families  comprised  more  than  fifteen  hundred  people  all  in 
safety  because  they  were  under  the  guard  of  the  hundred  soldiers  of 
the  garrison  as  well  as  of  the  fort  constructed  in  said  Town  which  lie 
left  to  his  successor  Captain  don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  July  of  the  year  ninety  seven  and  the  said  governor  did 
not  leave  it  accordingly  and  in  like  manner  as  the  said  Sr  Marquis 
had  done  since  the  condition  in  which  the  said  Town  is  found  is  one 
of  total  ruin  and  desolation  with  the  said  Church  which  served  for  a 
parish  church  constructed  as  aforesaid  by  the  said  S1'  Marquis  at  his 
own  cost  — and  what  the  said  governor  has  built  are  six  high  build- 
ings and  six  low  ones  which  are  used  as  Royal  houses  and  are  not 
worth  a tenth  part  of  what  was  in  the  said  Town  and  in  regard  to  the 
new  santa  Cruz  of  the  Mexicans  that  is  still  more  desolated  and  ruined 
the  wood  and  adobe  [houses]  abandoned  and  the  crops  left  standing 
it  also  when  the  said  Sr  Marquis  founded  and  peopled  it  with  families 
from  Mexico  and  Zacatecas  to  the  number  of  seventy  was  provided 
with  capacious  houses  its  square  with  a Chapel  and  Convent  below  an 
entrance  gate  with  trenches  it  having  been  in  the  revolt  of  the  year 
ninety  six  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Indians  the  only  and  complete 
refuge  and  protection  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  ideas  the  said  Govern- 
or D.  Pedro  Rodriguez  held  about  these  said  Towns  did  not  preserve 
them  in  the  form  and  manner  in  which  he  took  them  over  and  it  is  to  be 
explained  by  -the  great  enmity  and  disaffection  he  has  towards  the  said 
Sr  Marquis  Lying  by  every  means  to  show  his  malice  Truth  to  tell  there 
remains  not  ev  - a memory  of  what  the  said  Sr  conquered  — and  for 
the  service  of  the  King  the  further  and  Pernicious  consequences  which 
follow  from  the  depopulation  and  ruin  or  the  two  Towns  already  man- 
ifest themselves  clearly  and  openly  especially  if  there  should  be  any 
rising  and  revolt  among  the  Indians  this  said  Province  would  have 
no  place  where  the  said  Inhabitants  could  take  refuge  and  the  said 
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, jians  would  succeed  in  their  evil  designs  and  His  Majesty  will  lose 
4 Koval  possession  for  lack  of  considering  and  foreseeing  it  which 
result  in  a failure  to  serve  both  Powers  and  it  is  not  easy  to  re- 
r,.  what  is  once  lost  without  immense  eti'ort  and  expense  to  the 
, val  Exchequer  and  this  necessitates  beginning  the  restoration  with 
f^.-nev  at  the  present  time  especially  when  we  have  the  experience 
are  now  going  through  of  the  plot  executed  by  the  Apostates  of  the 
i Province  in  killing  the  three  Spaniards  who  were  there  associ- 
,.,i  with  the  Apostate  rebels  of  the  Province  of  Zuni  the  latter  more 
• Aoideiied  because  of  the  entrance  made  by  the  said  Governor  tary- 
r,g  selfishly  and  ostentatiously  seeing  with  his  owne  eyes  that  the 
,irmy  of  His  Majesty  had  gon  on  with  all  haste  and  also  by  the  declara- 
? ion  made  by  Sebastian  Rodriguez,  the  drummer  in  virtue  of  the  In- 
formation from  an  Indian  who  was  at  his  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  in  order  that  the  repairs  and  precautions  necessary  to  a business 
■ .{  such  importance  might  be  undertaken  The  Conspiracy  entered 
into  to  destroy  this  said  Province  with  the  Council  and  Assistance  of 
the  heathen  Apaches  who  united  in  surrounding  this  said  Province 
will  be  apparent  because  the  said  governor  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cu- 
hero  knew  all  this  and  had  the  Indians  taken  who  are  now  in  prison 
m the  said  Town  — what  motives  he  had  to  desert  this  said  Province 
leaving  on  Shrove  Tuesday  taking  the  Manifest  risk  of  losing  every- 
thing and  it  was  also  seen  that  two  heathen  Apaches  had  come  to  ask 

of  the  lieutenant  general  Roque  Madrid  for  the  said  prisoners  when 
^ • • _ ■ # 
the  declaration  made  by  the  said  bebastian  Rodriguez  was  true:  And 

this  said  Cabildo  of  Justice  and  Administration  also  declared  that  the 

sajd  Governor  D Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero  who  iu  all  the  time  of  his 

government  was  solely  [occupied]  in  drinking  and  writing  papers  with 

no  reason  whatever  [but]  with  great  apparent  service  to  his  Majesty 

and  zealous  in  his  Royal  service  imagining  things  he  had  no  business 

to  ascribing  faults  and  crimes  to  those  who  had  not  committed  them 

like  that  which  he  attributed  to  the  said  Sr  Marquis  after  having  been 

given  his  place  and  this  said  Cabildo  is  sure  of  the  high  sense  of  duty 

"f  the  said  Sr  Marquis  iu  the  interests  of  all  that  was  and  has  been 

under  his  charge  thi°  has  been  evident  it  is  necessary  to  say  though 

die  said  Sr  Marquis  asks  it  in  the  preceding  paper  it  is  our  duty  to 

give  him  fully  and  completely  the  Satisfaction  he  demands  and  should 

have  for  the  false  charges  unjustly  made  against  him  outside  the  term 

of  his  incumbency  since  the  same  were  made  up  hatched  and  invented 

by  the  said  Don  Pedro  Rodriguez  Cubero,  and  his  secretary  Domingo 
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de  la  Barreda  and  returning  to  the  text  of  the  said  paper  presented  by 
the  said  Sr  we  would  say  that  the  Town  of  Galisteo  was  left  peopled 
by  the  said  Sr  Marquis  with  the  Indians  of  the  Thana  nation  and 
served  as  a rampart  to  this  said  Town  and  to  the  Village  of  los  Pecos 
and  the  said  governor  ordered  it  abandoned  notwithstanding  the  rep- 
resentation and  expostulation  made  to  him  by  this  said  Cabildo  that 
such  depopulation  should  not  be  carried  out  because  it  would  result 
in  giving  the  said  heathen  Apaches  the  greatest  audacity  affording 
them  a door  by  which  to  enter  this  Town  and  the  said  Village  of  los 
Pecos  and  continuing  in  the  constant  murders  and  thefts  which  they 
have  committed  the  number  of  which  is  omitted  because  there  is  not 
room  in  this  paper  for  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  voluminous:  and 
notwithstanding  our  said  remonstrance  he  persisted  in  its  abandon- 
ment — And  in  regard  to  the  point  that  the  said  governor  annulled 
and  broke  up  the  titles  and  grants  of  lands  given  by  the  said  Sr  Mar- 
quis as  conqueror  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  said  Province  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  public  notoriety  although  this  said  Cabildo  did  not  witness  it 
[it  is]  the  cause  which  has  started  the  many  suits  which  the  said  Sr 
Marquis  did  not  wash  to  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  what  took 
place  at  the  time  of  his  residency  as  well  as  that  of  the  said  governor 
all  which  contained  herein  is  fact  and  truth  as  well  as  all  the  other 
points  which  are  contained  in  the  said  paper  of  the  said  Sr  Marquis  by 
■Virtue  of  which  we  also  certify  to  His  Majesty  as  aforesaid  that  it 
may  reach  his  Royal  notice  of  the  form  and  manner  in  which  the  said 
Sr  Marquis  delivered  the  said  two  Villages  in  the  said  year  Ninety 
seven  and  how  the  said  governor  delivered  them  ruined  and  desolated 
and  the  Province  with  all  its  warlike  ramparts  in  dire  dread  of  a gen- 
eral Conspiracy  of  the  arrogant  Indians  of  this  Province  [the]  in- 
sults unjustly  offered  to  the  said  Sr  Marquis  by  the  false  Charges 
made  against  him  the  imprisonment  of  his  person  which  lasted  two 
years  and  [some]  months  which  also  we  declare  for  the  relief  of  our 
consciences  and  although  on  our  part  there*  may  be  presented  many 
petitions  against  the  said  sehor  governor  and  Marquis  by  our  Pro- 
curator Joseph  Garzia  Jurado  they  have  been  for  the  reason  that  we 
fulfd  a public  duty  toward  the  said  [Marquis]  as  well  as  to  the  said 
Governor  Appearances  were  that  what  he  asked  was  Just  assuming 
the  mask  of  the  Exchequer  often  imposing  on  the  said  Exchequer  and 
this  said  Cabildo  in  every  paper  As  it  [the  Cabildo]  knows  nothing 
about  these  matters  it  follows  his  suggestions  and  upon  that  have  fol- 
lowed many  money  losses  as  well  as  those  of  honor  as  in  the  fortune 
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f ,jie  K,id  Sr  Marquis  to  whom  we  would  give  therefore  entire  and 
■ .,jj  satisfaction  and  to  affirm  this  we  swear  and  sign  it  with  our  names 

• \d  affix  the  seal  of  this  said  Town  the  above  writing  being  counter- 

* „'r,t*d  by  the  writer  of  the  Cabildo  from  whom  we  order  three  en- 
•l  .rsemeuts  with  it  for  the  said  Sr  Marquis  for  sueh  purpose  as  he  may 

,K>se  given  in  this  said  Town  of  santa  fee  on  the  said  second  day  of 
jnvember  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  three  and  on  ordinary 
, jpcr  because  the  seal  is  not  used  in  this  Province  — Antonio  de  Mon- 
vva  — Corenco  de  Madrid  — Antonio  de  Aguilar  y Sassi  — Antonio 
Luvro  de  Godov  — Francisco  Romero  de  Pedraza  — Before  me  which 
i certify  Christobal  de  Gongora  writer  of  the  Cabildo.  . . Agrees 

.vith  the  original  of  which  I the  said  secretary  of  the  Cabildo  Christo- 
hal  de  Gongora  made  the  transcript  to  which  I refer  and  it  stands 
•orrected  truly  and  exactly  and  as  eye  witnesses  to  the  copying  cor- 
reoting  and  comparing  were  the  captain  D.  Alphonso  Rael  de  Aguilar 
1).  .Ju°  Manuel  de  Vargas  and  Joseph  Mfanue]1  Gilthorney  and  it  is 
done  on  new  sheets  with  this  ordinary  paper  because  sealing  is  not  cur- 
rent in  this  Province  and  to  make  this  evident  I signed  it  in  this  Town 
of  Santa  fee  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  of  December  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  three.  . . 

In  witness  of  the  Truth  I affix  my  signature  and  Customary  mark  — 

Christtobal  de  Gongora 
Writer  to  the  Cabildo 

* 
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War  edicts  of  Ike  first  Campaign  when-  the  Sr  Marquis  dc  la  Nava  dc 
Brazinas  govT  and  Capt'1  gen1  of  the  Prov.  of  New  Mexico  who  went 
out  in  person  to  make  offensive  war  on  the  faraon  Apaches  from  the 
Sierra  of  Sandia  and  Canine  and  on  those  of  other  parts  which  will 
appear  from  this  from  the  twenty  seventh  of  March  of  said  year. 

His  secretary,  the  Adjutant  of  the  aforesaid,  Sr  D Ant0  Macario 
Maldonado  Zapata} 

At  thp;  Town  of  santa  fee  on  the  twenty  seventh  day  of  the  month  of 
March  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four,  I,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Nava  de  Brazinas,  govr  and  Captn  gen1  of  this  Province  and  the  Prov-  ; 
inces  of  New  Mexico  &c.  The  Faraon  Apaches  and  those  of  the  Seven  I 
rivers  and  others  of  the  frontier  and  other  parts  of  this  said  Province  i 
having  committed  during  the  Moons  of  the  months  since  I came  again 
to  govern  various  thefts  of  Cattle  and  flocks  from  Capt.  Miguel  Garzia 
on  his  farm  at  Sieueguilla  and  from  D Fernando  Duran  de  Chaves,  : 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  post  of  Bernalillo,  asking  that  I on  my  side  should 
make  offensive  war  with  fire  and  sword  against  the  said  enemies,  I pro- 
claim it  and  for  its  execution  order  the  Captain  of  this  fort,  Don  Felix 
Martinez  [Mrhes],  to  make  a list  of  the  men  at  arms  to  the  number  of 
fifty  soldi  ere  and  half-pay  officers,  and  I likewise  order  the  governors 
of  Teguas,  Pecos  and  Queres  and  their  Alcaldes  to  select  the  men  at 
arms  best  equipped  and  fhey  with  their  supplies  must  be  at  Bernalillo  ■ 
post  on  Saturday  the  twenty  ninth  of  the  present  month  which  was 
announced  on  the  parade-ground  and  1 the  said  Marquis  when  the  said  I 
men  at  arms  with  their  Captain  commanders  and  officei’s  of  this  Fold  1 
are  mounted  will  go  forth  with  them  and  my  civil  and  military  secre-  J 
tary  of  the  said  Town  of  santa  fee  this  said  day  and  date  at  about  the  1 
hour  of  ten  in  the  morning  [no  break]  to  sleep  at  the  Village  of  Co-  | 

chiti  and  in  order  that  it  may  testify  of  the  said  Campaign  and  the  | 

reason  of  the  order  this  edict  shall  sei-ve  as  the  beginning  of  those 
which  follow  and  the  operations  which  our  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  per- 
form in  defexxee  of  our  holy  faith  against  the  said  enemies,  and  I there-  : 
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UK  LAST  CAMPAIGN  OF 
NKltAL  DE  VARGAS,  1704 
l ;>ICT  ON  ARRIVAL  AT  THE 
UI.  •*  OF  C CHITI  WHERE 

the  secretary  and  two 

SOLDIERS  FELL  ILL  & THE 

said  gove  ordered  [them] 

TO  RETURN  TO  SAID  TOWN 


forv  decree  and  sign  the  same  with  my  said  civil  and  military  secretary- 
on  the  said  day  and  date  Ut  supra  — 

The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas 
On  the  said  day  month  and  year  as  dated,  I,  the  said  Marquis  govr 
,,ml  Captn  gen1,  arrived  at  this  Village  of  Cochiti  about  two  in  the 

afternoon,  which  is  distant  seven,  or 
eight  Leagues  from  the  Town  of  santa  fee 
where  the  head  of  the  cavalry  notified 
me  that  he  had  sent  back  very  ill  Joseph 
Lujan,  a soldier  who  came  in  said  squad- 
ron with  Juan  de  Dios  Martinez  by 
when  he  had  received  a letter  from  the 
lieutenant  gen1  Juan  Paez  Hurtado.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  said  Town  the 
Rev.  Father  [who  was]  its  Guardian 
brother  Diego  de  Chavarria  administered  extreme  unction;  my  secre- 
tary aforesaid  and  the  soldier  Diego  Velasco  having  arrived  sick  they 
were  ordered  to  return  the  following  day  to  the  said  Town  and  to 
make  it  known  it  is  made  an  edict  which  I sign  with  the  said  secre- 
tary— The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas 

On  the  twenty  eighth  day  of  the  said  month  of  March  of  this  date 
and  year  I,  the  said  Marquis  govr  and  Capt.  gen1,  arrived  at  this  gar- 
rison Post  of  Bernalillo  and  [was]  re- 
ceived on  the  parade  ground  by  the  mil- 
itary commanders  and  officers  and  a part 
of  the  said  Soldiers  and  having  given 
permission  and  left  orders  that  Captain 
D Alphonso  Rael  de  Agar  [Aguilar],  my 
civil  and  military  secretary,  Avith  the 
said  soldier  Diego  Velasco  shouldjreturn  to  the  said  Town  of  santa  fee 
because  they  were  ill  and  could  not  pursue  the  march  and  Campaign 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  in  the  arrangements  I shall  make  and  the 
orders  I shall  give  I decree  in  due  form,  T name  and  appoint  as  crvil 
and  military'  secretary,  the  adjf  Don  Antonio  Mac-ario  Maldonado  v 
Zapata  having  just  arrived  at  this  said  post  of  Bernalillo  at  about 
midday  having  made  eigLi  leagues,  and  that  it  be  known  I sign  it  the 
said  secretary  who  accepts  the  said  office  and  swears  in  legal  form  to 
serve  loyally  and  remain  faithful  and  with  due  form  of  law  this  edict 
is  issued  which  he  signs  jointly  with  me  the  said  Marquis  govr  and 
Pap*  gen1  dated  Ut  supra  Marquis  de  t.a  Nava  de  Brazinas 

d Antt°  Mach  arid  Mald0  Zapata 


EDICT  ON  ARRIVING  AT  THE 

<? 

POST  OF  BERNALILLO  SAID 
GOV.  A-  CAPT  GENL  NAMES  AS 
*nVlL  SECy  THE  ADJUTANT 
D \NT°  MALDONADO  ZAPATA 


' 
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On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  said  month  and  year  of  this  date  in  this 
said  parade  ground  and  post  of  Bernalillo  the  men  at  arms  and  those 

of  the  Teguas,  Pecos,  and  Queres  nations 
being  gathered  together  I gave  the  order 
to  Cap1  D Felix  Mriies  [Marlines]  to 
have  the  war  Drum  sounded  to  review 
[the  people]  in  order  to  verify  their 
number  and  names  in  these  edicts  not- 
ing first  the  Field  Marshal  Roque  Ma- 
drid — his  lieutenant  gen1  of  Cavalry, 
Joseph  Dominguez  — the  Cap4,  the  said 
Don  Felix  Mrnes  [Martines]  — his  of- 
ficer, Martin  Hurtado  — The  Royal  officer  D.  Jun  Manuel  de  Vargas 

— the  Adjutant  of  the  govr,  D.  Ant0  Macario  Maldonado  y Zapata 
and  civil  and  military  secretary-Sergeant  Cristobal  Torres  — Miguel 
de  Herrera  — Jacinto  Sanches  — Bartolome  Sanches  — Francisco  de 
Tamariz  — Luis  Garzia  — Thomas  Garzia  — Pedro  Lujan  — Cristobal 
Luzero  — Cristobal  Gamboa  — Phelipe  Padilla  — Phelipe  Madrid  — 
Sebastian  Ruiz  — Carlos  Dios  Blea  — Gabriel  de  Lira  — Jun  Antonio 
Garzia  — Asenzio  Valverde  — Francisco  de  Tapia  — Jun  Lujan  — 
Jun  Dios  Mriis  [Martines] — Lazaro  Duran  — Cristobal  Crespin  — 
Martin  de  Valenzuela — Pedro  Segura  — Jun  Morones  — Nicolas  Gi- 
ron— Cristobal  Marzelino  — Salvador  de  Anaya  — Salvador  Olguin 
— Ignazio  Lozan  — Antonio  Velasques  — Nicolas  de  Vina  Vides  — 
Andres  de  Arteaga — Alonso  Fernandes  — Joseph  M Gilthomev  — 
Pedro  Madrid  — The  retired  Capt  Diego  de  Medipa  — D Baltassar  de 
Matha  — Sebasthian  Rodriguez  Tambor  — D Phelipe  Governor  of  the 

v Pecos  — Joseph  Naranjo  Capt  of  spies  — four  war  captains  from  the 
Village  of  Pecos  who  are  Miguel  — Diego  — Pedro  — - Agustin  — with 
forty  two  men  — Queres  of  the  Village  of  San  Phelipe  war  captain 
Cristobal  — - Jun  — Mig1  — war  capt  of  said  village  with  fourteen  men 

— war  Capt5  of  the  Village  of  Stant  Domingo  four  with  four  men  — 
Village  of  Cochiti  three  war  capt8  who  are  Lorenzo  — Alonso  — Fran0 

— with  twelve  men  — The  Thegua  Nation  Village  of  Nambe  war  Capt8 
Cristobal  — Lorenzo  with  three  men  — Village  of  Tezuque  war  Capt 
Martin  — and  eleven  men  — Village  of  San  Iklephonso  war  Capt  Jun 

— with  three  men  — Village  of  Santa  Clara  war  Cap4  Jun  Roque  with 
four  men — Village  of  San  Jun  war  Cap4  Lorenzo  with  five  men  — 
Village  of  los  Hemes.  Village  of  Gia  — Village  of  Sta  Ana  And  its 
Alcalde  mayor  and  war  Cap4  Diego  de  Montoya,  to  all  of  whom  I give 
the  order  to  be  ready  to-morrow,  Sunday,  which  will  be  the  thirtieth 


THE  SAJD  GOVr  & CAPt  GENl 
REVIEWS  THE  MUSTER-ROLL 
AND  GIVES  THE  ORDER  TO 
THE  MILITARY  OFFICERS  AND 
COMMANDERS  & OTHERS 
SHALL  BE  READY  TO  SET  OUT 
MOUNTED  TO-MORROW  SUN- 
DAY AFTER  MASS 


, 
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-,f  i fa*;  Present  month  of  the  said  year  after  having  heard  mass  with 
*irJr  arms  and  Cavalry  Horses  in  order  that  at  the  sound  of  the  war 
;*rum  with  their  military  chiefs  and  officers  I,  the  said  Marquis  govr 
4lJ,j  (jap1  gen1,  may  lead  them  before  the  Village  of  Alameda  where  I 
»'.J1  halt  to  decide  there  and  give  the  necessary  order  to  ambuscade 
enemies  aforesaid  and  to  make  it  known  I issue  this  edict  which  I 
„'/»  in  the  presence  of  the  said  military  chiefs  and  officers  with  ray 
,j.i  secretary  and  adjutant  I't  supra 

The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazin' as 


Before  me 

I)  Antt°  Machario  Mai,™  Zapata 


civil  & Military  Secretary 

On  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  said  month  of  this  date  and  year  I,  the 
„iid  Marquis  govr  and  Cap'  gen1,  the  mounted  troops  being  on  this 

Parade  Ground  of  Bernalillo  the  inhab- 
itants as  well  as  the  men  at  arms  and  Al- 
lies as  is  shown  by  the  muster-roll,  I set 
out  in  their  company  and  that  of  the 
military  chiefs  and  officers  with  the  Rev. 
father  brother  Jun  de  Garaycoeehea  as 
chaplain  and  having  arrived  at  the 
"Wood  between  the  river  and  the  sierra 
of  Sandia  at  a distance  of  about  four 
Leagues  I called  a Halt  and  quartering  the  said  Force  at  about  four 
ir^the  afternoon  I ordered  Joseph  Naranjo  as  Capt  of  thirty  Indians 
to  go  out  and  act  as  spies  in  reconnoitering  the  Sierra  from  the  water- 
ing-place at  Carnue  where  were  the  enemies  who  had  taken  the  flocks 
of  the  said  Capt3  D Fernando  de  Chaves  and  Miguel  Garzia  and  it  is 
also  supposed  that  they  are  those  who  stole  some  horses  in  which  sierra 
was  the  encounter  and  discovery  and  that  he  should  stay  with  the  said 
spies  at  the  point  where  in  his  judgment  I should  pass  immediately  to 
the  said  post  and  to  follow  up  the  said  enemy  which  order  I gave  and 
for  greater  surety  the  Capt,  Diego  de  Montoya,  and  Alcalde  mayor  of 
the  said  Queres  Indians  gave  him  information  and  called  out  as  spies 
twenty  of  them  for  greater  certainty  in  discovering  them  and  to  make 
this  known  it  is  issued  as  an  edict  and  proclamation  which  I signed 
on  the  said  day  witn  the  said  adjutant  secretary  — 

The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazin' as 


departure  of  said  goyr 
and  capt  gl  from  Berna- 
lillo WITH  THE  FORCE  AND 
\RKIVAL  IN'  SIGHT  OF  THE 
SIERRA  OF  SAN  DIA  MAKING 
A HALT  ON  THE  BANK  OF 
THE  RIO  DEL  NORTE  IN 


Before  me 

D Antt°  Machario  Mai.™  Zapata 
Civil  and  Military  Secretary 
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TWO  TjflEGUAS  INDIAN  SPIES 
ARRIVE  SENT  BY  JOSEPH 
NARANJO  TO  ME  SAID  GOV. 

& capt  gl  with  news  that 

THE  ENEMY  HAS  ABANDON- 
ED THE  SIERRA  WHERE  THE 
SKIRMISH  WAS  AND  LEFT  A 
PART  OF  THE  FLOCK  & THAT 
HE  IS  WAITING  FOR  DAY  TO 
RECONNOITER  THE  WAY  TO 
HIS  HUT  WHENCE  HE  CAME 


In  this  wooded  spot,  beforementioned  today  the  thirty  first  of  the 
said  month  of  this  date  and  year  at  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing there  arrived  two  Theguas  Indians 
of  the  thirty  which  went  out  by  my  order 
under  Cap1  Joseph  Naranjo  who  sent 
them  to  give  me  the  said  Marquis  gov1 
and  Cap*  gen1  information  that  they  had 
penetrated  the  sierra  where  the  enemy 
was  on  guard  and  fortified  with  its  rab- 
ble and  the  taking  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  flocks  dead  and  the  encounter  which 
our  men  had  and  the  reconnoitering 
from  the  height  of  the  Sierra  discovered 
at  a distance  some  Fire  by  which  the 
said  spies  passed  on  to  reconnoitre  the 
place  where  it  was  but  could  discover  nothing  notwithstanding  great 
care  through  the  said  sierra  and  on  its  summits  likewise  how  the  said 
spies  reconnoitered  in  every  direction  which  news  he  sent  while  he  too 
remained  waiting  far  the  break  of  day  to  reconnoitre  the  trail  and 
[that]  I should  descend  to  the  place  and  take  the  road  along  the 
River  where  it  would  appear  to  me  the  said  enemies  are  moving — I 

immediately  gave  the  order  to  cap*  D. 
Feliz  Martines  of  the  Fort  of  the  said 
Town  of  santa  fee  to  bring  up  the  horses 
of  the  men  at  arms  and  allies  and  hav- 
ing mounted  with  the  military  chiefs  I 
went  out  with  the  Rev.  Father  Chaplain 
passing  through  the  wood  to  emerge  on 
the  rio  del  Norte  before  the  dismantled 
plantation  which  belonged  to  Ortega  at  a distance  of  five  long  leagues 
and  to  affirm  this  news  and  the  march  of  this  said  day  I sign  it  with 
the  said  adjutant  [and]  civil  and  military  secretary  — 

The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas 


SAID  GOVr  GIVES  THE  ORDER 
TO  LOOK  UP  THE  MOUNTS  TO 
GO  ON  TO  THE  RESIDENCE  ON 
THE  FARM  OF  ORTEGA  ON 
THE  RIVER  DEL  NORTE  WITH 
SAID  FORCE 


Before  me 

D Antt0  Macfiario  Mald0  Zapata 
civil  and  Military  Secretary 

On  tl  said  day  month  and  year  of  this  date  the  thirty  first  of 
March  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  Cap*  Joseph  Naranjo  ar- 
rived with  his  spies  notifying  me  the  said  Marquis,  govr  and  cap*  gen', 
of  having  discovered  the  traces  of  the  enemy  leading  their  horses  and 
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i fesiJVAL*  OF  CAPT  NARANJO 
, :rit  HIS  SPIES  AND  NEWS 
t TRACES  of  the  enemy 
: , ■«■<; SIZED  ALONG  THE  SAID 

LERA 


>*!  b5«*  at  one  time  along  the  same  sierra  and  that  they  will  follow 

them  until  they  are  seen  to  go  out  at  the 
mouth  of  the  canon  [?]  his  resolution  is 
to  go  until  he  reaches  the  buildings  of 
his  said  habitation  in  the  presence  of  the 
military  chiefs  and  the  said  capt  and 
military  officers  I gave  the  order  to  march 
tomorrow  to  the  abandoned  farm  which 
> -longed  to  Valenzia  and  as  soon  as  arrived  I will  again  go  out 
*i!h  the  said  spies  following  the  trail  of  the  said  enemy  to  gain  what 
hv  can  from  their  discovery  and  in  order  that  this  information  and 
,.nler  shall  be  known  I put  it  in  a proclamation  which  I sign  with  the 
Kiid  adjutant  civil  and  military  secretary  — 

The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas 

Before  me 

!)  Antt°  Machario  Maldo  Zapata 


civil  and  military  secy 

Today  Tuesday  the  first  of  April  of  the  present  year  of  this  date  I 
• he  said  govr  and  Cap'  gen1  together  with  the  military  chiefs  halted  at 

a distance  of  two  leagues  between  the 
Rio  del  Norte  and  the  sierra  of  Taxique 
one  of  the  Villages  of  the  salt  marshes 
whence  at  three  in  the  afternoon  Cap' 
Joseph  Naranjo  departed  with  forty  In- 
dians to  discover  the  enemy  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  watering-place  which  is  at  the 
entrance  of  the  plain  of  the  Inferno  ad- 
joining the  said  sierra  to  follow  on  by  it 
with  the  said  spies  to  discover  the  enemy  and  to  make  this  known  I 
issue  a proclamation  which  I sign  with  my  said  civil  and  military  sec- 
retary — The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas 

Before  me 

D Antt°  Machario  Mal00  Zapata 
civil  & military  see5- 

On  the  second  day  of  the  present  month  of  this  date  and  year  I the 
«iid  govr  and  Cap'  gen1  it  being  nine  in  the  morning  when  I set  out 
from  the  post  with  said  Force  to  gain  the  Royal  road  which  passes 
m sight  of  the  saul  Sierra  and  village  of  the  salt  marches  of  Taxique 
and  Piearas  and  in  little  less  than  a quarter  of  a league  came  an  In- 
dian of  the  said  spies  sent  by  said  Cap'  Naranjo  to  notify  me  that  the 


'AID  SE  GOVR  MAKES  A HALT 
WITH  SAID  FORCE  BETWEEN 
THE  WOOD  AND  THE  SIERRA 
« F TAXIQUE  ANT)  FROM  THIS 
i*"I«T  DISPATCHES  THE 
SPIES  WITH  THEIR  CAPT  JO- 
'KPH  NARANJO 
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enemy  was  going  along  said  sierra  and  that  by  their  fresh  trail  he 

was  going  in  pursuit  and  that  tomorrow 
or  day  after  tomorrow  he  would  join  me 
at  the  place  of  the  abandoned  farm  of 
las  Barancas  and  for  this  reason  I con- 
tinued the  march  at  it  seemed  to  be  best 
to  divide  the  cavalry  into  two  parts 
which  was  done  halting  at  this  part  of 
the  River,  midway  of  the  said  [Rio]  del 
norte  and  judging  by  its  distance  the 
said  march  must  have  been  about  four 
Leagues  that  it  may  be  known  I sign  this  with  my  said  adjutant  and 
civil  and  military  Secretary  — 

The  Marquis  de  la  Nava  de  Brazinas 

Before  me 

D Antt0  Machario  Maldo  Zapata 
civil  and  Military  Seey 


SAID  GOVK  AND  CAPT  GENL 
SETS  OUT  WITH  SAID  FORCE 
BY  THE  SAID  PLAIN  OF  THE 
RIVER  TO  REACH  IMMEDIATE- 
LY THE  SAID  SIERRA  OF  THE 
SALT  MARSHES  & AN  INDIAN 
ARRIVES  FROM  THE  SPIES 
WITH  THE  NEWS  HEREIN 


e 
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Chables  F.  Lummis  * 

It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  one  scholar  makes  so  little  noise 
in  the  press  yet  so  serious  a vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the 
world’s  science  as  the  passing  of  Ad.  F.  Bandelier  in  Madrid 
in  the  month  of  March,  1914. 

He  was  not  a “Newspaper  Scientist”  bruited  by  amiable 
reporters.  Fully  conscious  of  the  results  of  his  absolute 
thoroughness  of  work  he  was  averse  to  notoriety;  he  cared 
only  for  the  verdict  of  the  scientific  world  — and  even  for 
that  not  enough  to  pursue  it.  He  was  a man  essentially  mod- 
est. Had  he  not  been,  he  would  have  been  blazoned  through- 
out the  world,  as  far  less  eminent  scholars  have  been.  As  it 
is,  hi3  monument  is  his  work,  and  the  love  and  reverence  of 
those  who  knew  him  and  his  achievement. 

He  was  the  world ’s  foremost  authority  on  the  Story  of  Man 
in  Spanish-America — as  revealed  by  the  documents,  the 
archaeological  and  enthnological  evidence.  His  extraordinary" 
intuition  was  balanced  by  a judicial  quality-  no  less  rare,  which 
characterizes  not  onlyr  his  writings  but  his  own  estimate  of  his 
own  work.  His  tireless  and  conclusive  investigations  upset 
many  theories,  and  made  him  a target  of  much  controversy-, 
of  which  much  was  not  of  the  same  temperate  and  equitable 
quality-.  His  work  throughout  is  distinguished  no  less  by  its 
deep  and  definitive  learning,  than  by-  the  moderation,  gentle- 
ness, and  justice  with  which  he  disposed  of  theories  and  state- 
ments advanced  with  less  honest  revision. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the  greatest  genius  of 
tliose  who  have  in  the  New  World  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study-  of  Spanish-America.  An  intellect  notable  in  the  most 
brilliant  environment;  an  Old  World  training;  absolute  devo- 
tion to  his  .hosen  field;  the  personal  abnegation  to  which 

1 El  Palacio,  Santa  Fe,  X.  M..  No.  7,  June,  1914. 
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neither  danger  nor  hardship  counted  at  all;  a frontier  train- 
ing, which  beyond  his  extraordinary  linguistic  and  documen- 
tary accomplishments  made  him  competent  to  know  the  peo- 
ples, the  landscapes,  and  physiography  of  the  Southwest  and 
Spanish- America,  as  well  as  the  written  word;  the  personal 
quahty  which  made  him  at  once  an  intimate  and  a friend 
among  whatever  tribes  of  Indians  or  towns  of  Mexicans  or 
Americans,  among  American  or  alien  laborers,  among  the 
punctilious  statesmen  of  Europe  and  Spanisli-America  — 
these  are  among  the  qualities  which  contributed  to  his  great- 
ness. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  has  rivalled  his  knowledge  of 
the  documentary  history  of  Spanisli-America.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  no  student  of  Spanisli-America  has  learned  the  field 
so  thoroughly  at  the  personal  cost  of  walking  over  it  so  many 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles,  and  talking  in  their  own  language 
with  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  people  whose  his- 
tory he  was  studying  and  recording.  This  quiet,  unathletie 
man,  tramping  alone,  unarmed,  without  any  provision  what- 
ever for  sleep  or  sustenance,  over  the  most  desert  reaches  of 
.New7  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Mexico,  through  peaceable  regions, 
but  also  through  the  very  country  where  the  Apaches  w7ere 
then  on  the  warpath,  for  a beggarly  pittance  of  means  where 
* modern  expeditions  require  twice  as  much  money  for  a month 
as  he  had  for  a year;  enjoying  a severe  case  of  small-pox  in 
the  snow7  and  alone  on  the  buffalo  plains,  tramping  again 
through  the  wilds  of  the  Amazon,  and  living  with  its  cannibal 
tribes  — it  is  no  wonder  that  such  a man  Avith  such  a brain  to 
search  with,  and  such  an  experience  to  round  him  out,  has  left 
us  work  much  more  \ital  than  that  of  the  arm-chair  explorers 
and  closet  scientists. 

Ilis  death  marks  the  loss  of  the  quietest  and  most  distin- 
guished figure  in  the  New  School  of  Americanists.  He  always 
modestly  gave  the  credit  to  Lewis  H.  Morgan  for  dealing  the 
death  blow7  to  the  Romantic  School.  While  Morgan,  in  1868. 
did  prick  the  bubble  of  Prescott’s  beautiful  novel,  it  was  Ban- 
delier’o  conclusive  investigation  which  gives  us  the  corner 
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„(un0  of  all  serious  study  of  the  Southwest  and  of  Spanish- 
Ameriea. 

His  death  marks  the  end  of  an  epoch  — an  epoch  which 
wrote  finis  for  the  old  order  of  closet  work;  and  initiated  the 
modern  and  honest  method  of  historic  investigation  by  study 
of  the  documents  and  the  field  alike.  Science  will  never  go 
t,afk  to  the  old  method;  and  from  now  on  we  shall  study  liis- 
torv  and  all  the  other  sides  to  the  Story  of  Man  after  the 
i u*t hods  to  which  Bandelier  has  been  the  most  important  con- 
tributor. 

While  the  world  of  science  mourns  this  irreparable  loss, 
there  is  an  added  and  a personal  bereavement  to  those  who 
know  and  love  New  Mexico.  The  first  American  work  — and 
the  first  real  work  ever  done  in  America  in  the  name  of  archae- 
ology— was  done  by  him  in  New  Mexico,  where  he  began  his 
explorations  in  18S0.  These  explorations  took  him  over  the 
whole  Southwest  for  many  years.  From  1885  to  1892  he  was 
a resident  of  Santa  Fe,  where  his  hospitable  home,  so  gra- 
ciously presided  over  by  his  first  wife,  was  well  known  to  all. 

From  Santa  Fe  in  1892,  he  went  to  Peru  in  charge  of  the 
Villard  scientific  expedition.  Mrs.  Bandelier  died  in  Lima 
soon  after  their  arrival. 

The  following  year  he  married  Miss  Fannie  Ritter,  a young 
woiffan  of  wonderful  charm,  and  also  of  a profound  qualifica- 
tion to  share  and  aid  him  in  his  scientific  work.  Highly  edu- 
cated in  English,  French,  German,  Spanish  — besides  some  of 
the  Indian  languages  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  — she  had  also  a 
mind  for  that  thorough  and  difficult  documentary  and  field  re- 
search characteristic  of  Bandelier ’s  whole  career.  For  about 
ten  years  these  two  walked  and  worked  together  through 
hardships  and  frequent  danger  such  as  are  seldom  experi- 
enced by  explorers,  and  hardly  ever  by  scientists.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this  remarkable  training  of  a remarkable  mind,  which 
made  the  second  Mrs.  Bandelier  able  to  continue  the  work  of 
her  husband  during  his  years  of  blindness,  a large  part  of  his 
most  important  work  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  An- 
other companion  might  have  given  the  like  beautiful  devotion 
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of  care  to  him ; but  very  few  could  have  supplemented,  as  she 
did,  the  work  of  his  brain. 

She  accompanied  him  to  Spain  on  this  last  mission  for  doc- 
umentary research  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation. Her  extraordinary  talent  and  experience,  rarely 
equaled  in  the  study  of  America,  will  doubtless  find  place  in 
some  important  American  institution  where  she  will  carry  on 
and  carry  out  the  work  of  her  husband  and  her  own  very  un- 
usual learning. 

Those  who  knew  Bandelier  intimately,  recognized  in  this 
great  scholar  the  intellect  of  a genius  and  the  nature  of  a 
child.  He  was  as  simple  at  heart,  as  gentle,  as  generous,  as 
sensitive,  and  as  unspoiled  as  an  unspoiled  child.  While  he 
was  able  to  cope  with  any  problem  of  science  or  of  diplomacy, 
he  was  innocent  in  finance,  and  without  any  quality  of  pushing 
himself.  His  willingness  to  help  younger  students  was  gen- 
erous to  a fault. 

He  was  born  at  Berne,  Switzerland,  August  6,  1840.  His 
full  baptismal  name  was  Adolph  Francois  Alphonse  Bandelier. 
He  was  brought  to  this  country  as  a small  boy  by  his  father, 
. a distinguished  officer  in  the  Swiss  army.  It  is  a state  secret 
that  on  his  mother’s  side  he  came  of  royal  blood. 

The  Bandeliers  settled  in  Highland,  Illinois;  and  from  there 
^ Bandelier  came  to  New  Mexico  as  the  first  Fellow  of  the  Arch- 
aeological Institute  of  America,  engaged  in  American  archae- 
ology. This  was  through  the  personal  intelligence  and  inter- 
est of  Charles  Norton,  the  founder  of  the  Institute.  For  five 
years  he  explored  on  foot  nearly  all  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Mexico,  and  Central  America ; and  his  publications  by  the  In- 
stitute are  now  the  foundation  and  touchstone  for  all  students 
of  these  regions. 

In  1882  he  went  to  Peru  and  Bolivia  on  an  expedition 
financed  by  Henry  Villard,  and  later  supported  by  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1904,  he  was  connected 
with  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  was  a lec- 
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;f,  r in  Columbia  University.  He  was  also  connected  with 
Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

In  logical  continuance  of  his  life  work,  he  went  to  Spain  in 
'd3  to  search  the  archives  of  that  mother  country  of  Amer- 
discovery  and  conquest,  for  documents  relating  to  the 
j-:ory  of  the  Southwest.  And  here,  in  the  very  beginning 
this  crowning  work  of  his  life,  he  was  suddenly  called  away. 
Vs  one  who  has  known  him  intimately  and  as  an  elder 
brother  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  who  has 
h nown  the  held  of  American  science  as  long;  and  as  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  School  of  American  Archae- 
ology, as  an  ex-regent  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  and  as 
a long-time  resident  of  New  Mexico,  I beg  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Be  it  resolved.  That  the  New  Mexican  Archaeological  So- 
ciety, the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  the  Museum  of 
New  Mexico,  and  other  organizations  in  and  of  the  City  of 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  hereby  record  as  part  of  their  per- 
manent archives,  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  death  of  Ad.  F.  Bandelier,  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  March,  1914,  is  accounted  by  us  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  world  of  science;  and,  personally,  to  the  whole  Southwest. 

That  we  recognize  him  as  the  most  gifted  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguisued  scholar  who  was  ever  a citizen  of  New  Mexico;  as 
the  father,  founder,  and  leader  of  the  New  School  of  Ameri- 
canists; as  the  foremost  and  fundamental  authority  on  the 
history  of  the  Southwest  and  its  archaeology  and  ethnology; 
as  a student  of  extraordinary  genius,  of  dauntless  heroism,  of 
the  highest  intuition,  and  the  broadest  judicial  quality;  and  as 
the  world’s  greatest,  authority  in  the  documentary,  archae- 
ological, and  ethnological  departments  of  the  Story  of  Man  in 
Spanish- America. 

Be  it  resolved  further,  That  in  filial  love  and  memory  we 
undertake  to  create  in  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  a worthy 
memorial  of  this  man,  on  behalf  of  the  New  Mexico  Archae- 
ological Soc:~ty,  the  School  of  American  Archaeology,  the 
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Museum  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  City  of  Santa  Fe,  appropri- 
ate bronze  tablets  to  liis  memory  to  be  placed  in  the  Rito  de  los 
Frijoles,  one  of  the  noblest  of  American  antiquities,  which 
was  by  him  made  known  to  the  scientific  world. 

That  in  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished a proper  memorial,  accompanied  by  an  engrossed  and 
framed  copy  of  these  resolutions;  and  that  his  widow  and 
relatives  be  requested  to  deposit  in  this  Museum  such  per- 
sonal portraits,  manuscripts,  and  other  mementos  as  shall 
fittingly  commemorate  that  remarkable  personality  to  which 
we  hereby  gladly  confess  our  lasting  debt. 

(These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Archaeological  Society  on  April  2,  1914.) 


THE  CREATION  OF  THE  ZUNIS 

Florence  Bartlett 

i s the  great  long  ago,  before  the  beginning  of  newness,  there 
as  in  all  the  black  void  of  space,  only  one  being,  one  creative 
principle,  Awona-wilona,  the  All-Father,  the  All-Container. 
He-She,  the  bisexual  creator  of  the  universe.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  newmade,  this  supreme,  life-giving  power  project- 
«-d  thought  through  space  and  there  came  into  being  the  Sun 
Father  and  his  sister,  the  Moon-Mother,  one  in  substance 
with  their  creator,  one  kind,  less  in  power  only  because  of  be- 
ing the  agent  through  whom  the  All-Father  acts.  The  Sun- 
Father  is  the  giver  of  light  and  warmth  and  through  the  All- 
Father  is  the  giver  of  life.  The  Moon-Father  divides  the  year 
into  months  and  through  the  All-Father  designates  the  span 
of  life. 

Breath  came  from  the  heart  of  Awona-wilona,  clouds  arose, 
tinted  yellow  from  the  north,  blue-green  from  the  west,  red 
from  the  south,  silver  from  the  east,  black  and  white  from 
Awonh-wilona,  himself;  mists  of  increase  were  evolved;  the 
brightening  of  voids  took  place;  vapors  gathered  and  thick - 
' 'Tied;  water  was  precipitated  and  a great  world-holding  sea 
was  formed.  In  the  lower  spaces  there  sprang  into  life  two 
superhuman  beings,  heart  creatures  and  mind  creatures,  who 
labored  not  with  hands  but  with  souls.  They  kept  themselves 
from  secular  things  that  they  might  the  easier  enter  into  com- 
munication with  the  gods,  and  were  known  as  Shiwanni,  pro- 
totype of  the  priests  of  rain,  and  Shiwano-kia,  his  wife,  the 
priestess  of  fecundity.  One  day  Shiwanni  said  to  his  wife. 
“I  will  make  something  beautiful  that  will  give  light  at  night 
when  the  Mother-Moon  sleeps.”  So  he  spat  in  his  left'hand, 
patted  it  with  his  right  hand  and  there  rose  a foam  like  yucca 
suds  which  turned  into  bubbles  of  many  beautiful  colors.  He 
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blew  these  skyward  where  they  attached  themselves  to  the 
He-She,  the  blue  vault  of  the  firmament,  and  became  the  fixed 
stars  and  constellations,  thus  creating  the  Sky  or  the  Sky- 
Father.  Shi-wano-kia,  going  through  the  same  process  as  her 
husband,  said:  “Let  us  see  what  I can  do.”  The  foam  that 
rose  like  yucca  suds  in  her  hand,  overflowed,  spread  about  her 
everywhere  and  became  Awitelin  Sita,  the  Earth -Mother. 
Thus  was  the  universe  created  directly  or  indirectly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Awona-wilona. 

The  children  of  these  two  superhuman  beings  were  proto- 
types of  men.  They  were  born  deep  in  the  fourth  cavern  of 
darkness  and  were  as  yet  unfinished.  Like  great  reptilian 
creatures  they  crawled  about  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  amid 
slime  and  filth  unutterable.  They  dwelt  in  holes  crowding  one 
another,  scratching  and  clawing,  mourning  and  lamenting,  in- 
creasing in  number  at  so  rapid  a rate  that  they  trod  on  one 
another’s  toes  but  everywhere  they  were  developing,  growing 
slowly  wiser  and  more  man-like.  Though  far  from  the  light- 
giving, heat-producing  rays  of  the  sun,  they  felt  that  some- 
where there  must  be  light  and  warmth,  freedom  from  foul  air 
and  a blessed  chance  to  grow.  So  they  sighed  and  fretted, 
supplicating  an  unknown  power  for  deliverance. 

In  the  course  of  time  an  allwise  creature  called  Posh-ai- 
* yank-ya  now  worshiped  as  a culture  hero,  was  evolved  from 
this  nether  world  just  as  the  Sun-Father  was  evolved  from 
that  other  world  as  far  away.  He  had  a great  pity  for  his 
entombed  fellow  creatures  and  he  determined  to  set  them  free. 
Through  his  great  wisdom  he  discovered  and  passed  through 
the  passages  leading  to  the  third,  or  water  moss  world,  the 
second,  or  mud  world ; the  first  or  wing  world  and  finally  that 
which  led  out  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a place  as  yet  wet 
and  unstable,  an  island  in  the  midst  of  great  waters,  Posh-ai- 
yank-ya  went  forth  and  sought  the  great  Sun-Bather,  begging 
mercy  and  deliverance  for  his  people.  And  the  Sun-Father 
took  pity  and  caused  the  Twain  Deliverers  to  be  born  from 
the  sea,  of  foam  and  the  sun’s  rays.  These  gods  of  light,  the 
Beloved  Prec.eeder  and  the  Beloved  Follower,  were  one  with 
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Sun-Father  in  thought  and  knowledge  and  their  office  was 
i uld  direct  communication  between  the  heavenly  and  the 
,.<■  ;v  Kacli  was  given  a rainbow,  a cloud  shield,  and  some 
uang  arrows  and  they  were  bade  to  descend  to  the  un- 
.■■worid  and  lead  forth  the  people  or  Ashwi. 

With  their  cloud-bow  or  rain,  they  lifted  the  sky  high  into 
, Zenith  so  that  the  earth  might  gather  warmth  for  the  re- 
gion of  man,  then  following  the  trail  of  the  sun-seeking 
p -ji  ai-yank-ya,  they  floated  on  their  fog  shield  to  the  Moun- 

• of  Generation.  With  their  magic  thunderbolts  they  cleft 
••  , ,-arth,  and  as  a spider  descends  on  her  web,  so  did  they 

. - (aid  unerringly,  into  the  dark  of  the  underworld.  Here 
t , v dwelt  for  a time  with  the  people  learning  of  their  num- 
e,  i-'  and  their  ways,  teaching,  encouraging,  and  preparing 

• rn  for  the  new  life  soon  to  come. 

Finally  they  threw  out  a line  of  sacred  meal  toward  the 

■ • rt h.  This  made  a line  of  light  and  they  followed  it.  At  the 
: i they  found  a yellow  pine  fpinus  Ponderosa  van  Scopulor- 

;:iu)  which  they  cut  down  with  stone  knives,  carried  back  and 
Canted.  Then  they  led  the  imprisoned  multitude  up  through 
;i >■  branches  till  they  came  to  the  third  world  A-wisho-te-hula, 

• r water-moss  world.  From  here  the  Twin  Deliverers  threw 
"lit  a line  of  meal  to  the  west  and  produced  a lighted  path  that 

• 1 to  a great  spruce  (pseudotsugar  Douglassii)  which  they 

■ :t  down,  carried  back  and  planted,  and  over  it  the  Ashwi 
■imbed  into  the  second  or  mud-world,  Pananula  the  hula. 

i1'*re  again  the  gods  threw  out  a line  of  meal,  this  time  toward 

■ '!u*  south.  By  the  light  emanating  therefrom,  they  were  led 
*'•  a quaking  asp  (Populus  tremuloides)  which  they  cut,  plant- 
ed, and  over  which  they  led  the  Ashwi  to  the  first  or  wing 
v "rid.  La-tow  te-liula,  so  named  because  the  rays  of  the  sun, 

• ff"d  the  sun’s  wings,  penetrated  its  cavern.  In  the  same 

• aimer  the  Deliverers  were  led  to  a silver  spruce  (Picea  pun- 

growing  in  the  east  by  means  of  which  they  led  the  peo- 
l '‘"  t<>  the  outer  world  or  “ liglit-of-day-place. ” The  passage 
‘'‘rough  which  they  last  emerged  is  called  J-mit-kianapkiatea, 
•l  W0I'd  jiregnant  with  meaning,  derived  from  many  interest- 
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ing  Zimi  words  and  signifying  “an  opening  in  the  earth  filled 
with  water  which  mysteriously  disappeared  leaving  a clear 
passage  for  the  Ashwi  to  ascend  to  the  outer  world,”  the 
Uhl-onanne. 

It  was  night,  and  it  was  well  so,  for  had  the  Ashwi  emerged 
during  the  day,  the  sun  would  surely  have  blinded  their  eyes, 
unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  any  degree  of  light.  It  was 
raining  and  through  the  mist  they  saw  the  evening  star  which 
they  mistook  for  the  sun  and  fell  down  to  worship.  But  the 
Deliverers,  now  called  the  Divine  Ones,  said.  “He  is  not 
your  Sun-Father;  he  is  the  second  warrior  who  follows  after.” 
In  a short  time  the  morning  star  rose  and  the  Ashwi  fell  down 
to  worship  for  its  light  burned  their  eyeballs  and  they  were 
afraid.  But  the  Divine  Ones  said:  “He  is  not  your  Sun- 
Father;  he  is  the  First  Warrior  who  comes  before.”  At 
last  the  sun  rose  and  the  people  fell  on  their  faces  in  fear  and 
trembling,  but  the  Divine  Ones  said:  “Be  not  afraid,  it  is 
your  Sun-Father.”  And  they  looked  again  fascinated,  shield- 
ing their  eyes  from  its  rays,  but  even  so  it  penetrated  to  their 
brain  and  burned  them  so  that  they  fell  to  the  ground  in  pain 
and  anguish.  However,  they  could  no  longer  resist  its  attrac- 
tion but  even  as  a moth  is  drawn  to  a llame,  so  were  they 
drawn  and  they  were  uplifted  in  mind  and  spirit  so  that  they 
% arose,  from  their  crouching  posture,  stood  erect  as  men  do 
now,  and  went  toward  the  hills  over  which  the  sun  was  rising 
where  they  worshiped  and  planted  prayer  plumes. 

At  this  time  the  Ashwi  were  not  in  form  and  feature  as 
men  are  now.  Their  skin  was  cold  and  scaly  like  that  of  mud 
creatures,  their  eyes  goggled  as  do  those  of  the  Shalako  bird- 
men,  their  ears  were  membranous  as  are  those  of  the  cave  bat 
and  they  were  so  long  that  at' night  a person  could  lie  on  one 
ear  and  cover  himself  with  the  other,  their  feet  were  webbed 
as  though  they  had  been  accustomed  to  walking  in  wet  and 
soft  places  as  is  the  duck.  They  were  tailed  creatures,  crouch- 
ing as  they  walked  or  crawling  like  toads  and  newts.  Nor 
' "as  the  earth  then  as  it  is  now,  for  it  was  young  and  unstable. 
Even  in  the  high  places  it  was  soft  and  dank.  It  shook  with 
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u<  r tremblings,  beings  of  sorcery  were  belched  forth,  strange 
irijK,rs  arose,  nowhere  was  there  hardness  or  stability,  no- 

* could  the  Ashwi  find  a resting  place.  And  even  as  earth 
- hook  with  earthquakes,  terrifying  the  Ashwi  not  less  than 
ml  the  demons  and  monsters  that  were  belched  forth  from 

* c innermost  regions  of  darkness,  even  as  the  mountains 
,'uook  or  the  valleys  were  cleft  in  twain.  The  Ashwi  fell  on 
r.cir  faces  amid  prayer  and  much  weeping.  But  the  Divine 

* >nes,  ever  watchful  for  the  welfare  of  their  charges,  coun- 
ted with  one  another  and  decided  to  dry  the  earth  so  it  would 
make  a suitable  habitation  for  the  Ashwi.  So  they  sheltered 
tin*  land,  where  the  people  tarried,  with  the  shadow  of  their 
cloud  shield,  they  laid  their  thunderbolts  in  a circle,  one  point- 
,!iir  to  each  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  then  they  shot  their 
lightning  arrows  and  lo!  flames  leapt  up  encircling  the  earth, 
drying  its  waters  and  killing  all  monsters  that  stood  in  its 
oath.  Thus  wras  the  earth  made  after  for  man.  The  animals 
thus  consumed  shrank  to  diminutive  forms  of  themselves  and 
became  the  fetiches  winch  the  Zunis  worship  to  this  day. 

It  happened  one  day  that  the  Divine  Ones  called  all  the  peo- 
ple together  and  stood  them  in  rows.  Then  with  their  divine 
weapons  they  cut  the  hair  from  the  people’s  faces,  cut  off  their 
talons,  sli|  their  webbed  fingers  and  toes,  and  cut  off  their 
tails.  Many  of  them  cried  out  at  the  pain  and  so  frightened 
a few  that  they  fled  to  the  southward  where  they  now  live  in 
trees  chattering  loudly,  “Long  tailed  and  long  handed  like 
wizened  man-children,  eating  raw  things  like  creatures.” 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Ones,  the  Ashwi  now  set 
out  on  a series  of  wanderings  in  search  of  the  most  suitable 
place  of  habitation.  They  traveled  eastward  and,  reaching 
a place  that  seemed  proper,  they  tarried  and  built  a city.  But 
-mireoly  were  their  walls  set  up  when  rumblings  w^ere  heard, 
earth  began  to  tremble,  and  the  Ashwi  fled.  Time  after 
time  they  settFI  at  what  they  hoped  was  to  be  their  permanent 
abiding  place  but  each  time  they  wmre  compelled  to  move  on, 
warned  by  mother  earth  that  the  place  selected  was  not  the 
one  the  gods  wished  them  to  have.  Finally  the  Divine  Ones 
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told  them  that,  at  the  behest  of  the  gods,  they  must  go  and  go 
till  they  found  the  middle  of  the  world.  For  the  world  was 
like  a flat  disc  entirely  surrounded  with  water  and  if  too  great 
a weight,  such  as  would  come  from  the  building  of  a city,  were 
placed  anywhere  except  the  middle,  the  earth  would  be  sure  to 
tilt  and  tip  causing  earthquakes  followed  by  death  and  de- 
struction. So  the  people  again  set  out  on  their  weary  pilgrim- 
age. Long  years  were  consumed.  Many  villages  were  built 
and  abandoned  and  still  the  quest  of  the  middle  place  contin- 
ued. 

Finally  the  people  murmured  at  so  much  moving.  They 
took  counsel  among  themselves  and  decided  to  send  messen- 
gers to  the  different  cardinal  points  to  see  how  far  it  was  to 
the  circumambient  sea  so  that  the  middle  place  could  more 
easily  be  determined.  There  was  a priest  of  the  people  named 
Kia-kwenosi  who  had  several  sons  and  a daughter.  He  of- 
fered to  send  his  eldest  son,  Kyaklu,  to  the  north  to  learn  the 
distance  to  the  great  embracing  waters,  for  Kyaklu  was  very 
vase  having  listened  to  the  councils  of  men  from  the  begin- 
ning and  being  moreover  of  a thoughtful,  reflective  disposi- 
tion. 

So  Kyaklu  was  sent  to  the  northward,  and  the  people  waited 
for  his  return.  But  though  they  waited  long  and  patiently. 
f he  did  not  return,  and  at  last  they  said : “Lost  is  our  Kyaklu. 
for  wise  of  words  was  he  but  not  wise  of  ways.”  In  like 
manner  messengers  were  sent  south,  east,  and  west,  but  they 
tarried  long  and  the  Ashwi  did  not  wait  for  their  return,  but 
moved  on  continuing  their  search  for  the  middle  place. 

Now  Si-wulu-sika,  the  youngest  son  of  Kia-kwemosi,  and 
Si-wulu-sisa,  his  sister,  were  the  messengers  sent  eastward. 
They  journeyed  far  in  their  search  for  the  sea  but  found  it 
not.  Finally,  weary  of  foot  and  sad  of  heart  they  tarried  to 
rest.  The  brother  made  for  his  sister  a shelter  of  boughs 
and  the  branches  of  trees  where  she  laid  down  to  sleep.  And 
lo ! sin  entered  the  heart  of  Si-wulu-sika  and  he  did  that  which 
was  wrong.  His  actions  so  angered  his  sister  vThen  she  awoke 
that  she  was  beside  herself  with  rage.  She  tore  her  hair  like 
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jiiad  person;  she  beat  her  face  till  great  welts  rose  there- 
. ; .-he  ground  her  teeth  in  rage.  She  ran  hither  and  thither 

;;k«-  one  deprived  of  her  senses,  her  brother  following  after, 
, a.nnir  to  her  imploring  her  to  be  calm.  Then  in  despair  he 
mo  ix'iit  his  forehead,  and  throwing  up  his  arms  he  cast  him- 
on  :he  ground  rolling  about  in  the  clay  of  the  plain  so 
! whv-n  he  arose  the  clay  adhered  to  his  body  and  to  this 
*:iv  he  is  'he  color  of  clay  and  is  called  mud-liead.  Siwulusisa 
.ira-T~ed  her  foot  across  the  sand  in  the  valley  between  Kor- 
ko-hu  and  Koyeswisha  and  created  two  rivers,  the  Little  Col- 
orado and  the  Zuhi,  with  a lake  at  their  confluence  called  Ko- 
tiilu-wal-vra,  the  city  of  the  dead.  In  the  center  of  this  village 
there  is  now  a ceremonial  house  where  the  gods  hold  sacred 
dances  and  where  they  teach  all  newcomers  the  Korkokshi  or 
1 >anee  of  the  Good.  It  has  four  windows  through  which  those 
not  permitted  to  enter  may  Hew  the  dance  and  in  it  sits  the 
council  of  the  gods  receiving  the  prayers  and  the  offerings 
of  mortals. 

That  night  ten  sons  were  born  to  Si-wulu-sisa.  The  first 
born  was  in  every  respect  normal.  He  is  known  as  Kor- 
kokshi. “dancer  for  good,”  and  with  his  mother,  henceforth 
called  Komokatsi.  “mother  of  the  Koko,”  he  lives  in  Ko- 
ihluwal»-wa,  the  city  of  the  dead.  Si-wulu-sika,  now'  known  as 
Awan-ta-ohu.  great  father  of  the  newly  created  gods,  with  the 
other  nine  sons,  hideous  abortive  creatures  called  the  Koyme- 
-hee,  live  not  far  away  on  Koymeshee  mountains.  All  are 
horrible  to  look  upon;  clay  colored,  with  swollen  eyelids  and 
pouting  lips,  some  have  horns  on  their  foreheads  and  some 
have  great  knob-like  welts  on  their  faces.  Their  bodies  are 
covered  with  mud,  their  laughter  is  like  that  of  an  idiot,  and 
i heir  conversation,  so  much  gibberish.  They  with  their  father 
are  the  “old  dance  men”  and  play  a very  important  part  in 
the  myth  history  of  the  Zunis. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  Zufii  people,  or  Ashwi,  reached  one 
of  these  great  rivers.  It  was  deep  and  in  order  to  cross,  the 
mothers  had  to  strap  their  children  on  their  backs.  When 
they  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream,  the  children  suddenly 
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became  transformed  into  tortoises,  water  snakes,  frogs,  and 
tad-poles  that  bit  and  scratched  the  backs  of  their  mothers  till 
the  latter  becoming  frightened,  dropped  their  burdens  into 
the  water.  The  children  crying  and  shrieking  wildly,  floated 
down  the  river.  Then  their  souls  or  “in-being”  sank  down 
to  the  city  of  the  dead,  Ko-thluwala-wa.  There  they  becaim 
transformed  to  their  former  selves  only  that  they  were  grown 
up  and  from  there  on  they  were  known  as  the  Koko  or  legend- 
ary ancestors  of  the  Zufii.  So  it  was  that  these  little  ones 
made  the  “way  of  dying”  and  the  “path  of  the  dead,”  so  it 
was  that  they  went  to  the  other  world  and  prepared  for  the 
coming  of  their  people.  But  the  mothers  did  not  know  this 
and  they  wept  loudly  for  their  children.  Then  the  Twin  De- 
liverers, who  were  always  with  the  Ashwi,  warned  those  moth- 
ers who  had  not  yet  crossed  to  hold  tightly  to  the  little  ones 
and  not  let  them  fall  for,  on  reaching  the  other  side,  the  frogs, 
newts,  etc.,  would  change  back  into  children.  And  it  was  as 
the  Divine  Ones  said  except  that  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  little 
ones  were  webbed.  But  the  Divine  Ones  cut  the  webs  with 
stone  knives  and  the  children  were  as  other  children.  When 
all  the  Ashwi  were  safely  across  the  liver,  the  priest  Kia- 
kwemosi  requested  the  Divine  Ones  to  go  to  Ko-thluwala-wa 
.and  learn  the  fate  of  their  “lost  others.”  This  the  Divine 
Ones  did-  On  entering  the  sacred  dance  house  they  beheld 
the  gods  with  masks  over  their  faces  for  Awan-tachu,  “father 
of  the  old  dance  men,”  had  decided  that  it  was  best  that  none 
of  the  gods  should  appear  before  men  with  their  faces  uncov- 
ered. So  he  made  masks  for  them  in  this  wise.  He  moistened 
his  finger  in  his  mouth  then  rubbed  it  on  a spot  on  the  floor 
of  the  dance  house.  A mask  appeared  almost  as  soon  as  his 
finger  touched  the  floor,  and  another  and  another  as  he  re- 
peated the  ceremony,  till  all  the  gods  were  supplied  with 
masks.  Soon  after  the  Divine  Ones  entered,  the  gods  remov- 
ed ineir  masks  and  the  Divine  Ones  recognized  the  children 
of  the  Ashwi.  “Tell  us  of  our  mothers,”  they  said.  “How 
do  they  fare?”  And  the  Divine  Ones  told  them  that  their 
mothers  refused  to  be  comforted.  Then  the  children  now 
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i,r.u\ui  as  the  Koko,  the  ancestors  of  the  Zuhi,  bade  the  Divine 
j ,r(.s  t0  return  and  beg  their  mothers  not  to  mourn  for  them. 
• W**  are  happy  here,  we  dance  the  Kor-Kokshi  dance  and  we 
4v,nit  the  coming  of  our  people.  After  they  fall  into  their 

-sir  sleep  they  will  waken  here.  Go,  comfort  our  mothers 
, r us.”  So  the  Divine  Ones  returned  and  told  about  the  city 
the  “finished”  and  the  sacred  dance  house  at  the  bottom  of 
'i  > lake  and  the  people  were  satisfied. 

But  the  Zunis  had  not  yet  found  the  “middle  place.”  They 
.till  searched  diligently,  moving  in  a body  from  place  to  place, 
building  and  abandoning  cities.  Finally  the  water  skate 
t Hydrotrechus  remigis)  took  pity  and  offered  to  help  them, 
lb*  said  he  would  stretch  out  his  six  legs  till  his  feet  touched 
the  all  encircling  waters  of  the  world.  He  would  raise  his 
body  to  the  zenith  then  lower  it  and  the  place  where  his  heart 
lay  would  be  middle  of  the  world.  He  did  all  this  and  the 
Zunis  with  much  rejoicing  built  their  present  home,  Itiwanna, 
over  the  spot  where  his  heart  lay.  But  it  must  be  told  of  the 
skate  that  it  withdrew  from  the  north  the  foot  that  was  bathed 
hy  the  frozen  waters  because  of  the  great  cold  there,  so  the 
real  middle  place  was  not  directly  beneath  his  heart.  How- 
ever, earthquakes  and  inner  rumblings  have  not  bothered  the 
Zunis  for  many  years  and  they  are  satisfied  with  the  location 
of  their  town. 

A little  to  the  southwest  of  Zuhi  there  is  a box-like  shrine 
of  flag  stones  that  marks  the  symbolical  middle  place : It  is 
called  He-patina  and  is  very  sacred  to  the  Zuhi  people  who 
make  frequent  offerings  of  prayer  plumes,  prayer  meal,  and 
other  sacred  symbols  to  the  gods  who  helped  them  find  it. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  EL  PASO 

Henry  0.  Flipper 

The  recent  publication  of  nine  articles  in  the  El  Paso  Herald 
under  the  title  of  “The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Settlement'  i:i 
the  El  Paso  District  — 1581  to  1685,”  1 has  aroused  a lively  in- 
terest among  students  of  early  Spanish-American  history. 
The  author  is  to  be  complimented  upon  the  general  accuracy 
of  her  statements.  I desire  to  add,  however,  that  I finished 
reading  with  a feeling  of  disappointment,  inasmuch  as  the 
opening  article  promises  newly  discovered  data  on  the  early 
history  of  this  section,  while  the  articles  themselves  contain 
nothing  that  has  not  been  known  by  students  for  many  years. 
No  less  startling  is  the  statement  that  “formerly  it  was 
thought  these  records  would  be  found  in  the  archives  of  Spain, 
but  recently  it  has  been  found  that  they  were  kept  in  the  na- 
tional and  local  archives  of  old  Mexico  and  in  the  ancient 
monasteries  and  churches.”  This  sounds  queer  to  one  who 
knows  that  the  Spanish  government  has  published  the  arch- 
ives of  the  Indies  in  two  series,  the  first  of  42  volumes  and  the 
second  of  13,  under  the  title  of  Collection  of  Inedited  Docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Discovery,  Conquest  and  Organization 
of  the  Ancient  Spanish  Possessions  in  America  and  Oceania . 
Taken  from  the  Archives  of  the  Kingdom  and  More  especially 
from  Those  of  the  Indies.  Properly  Authenticated.  Each 
volume  is  duly  certified  under  seal  by  the  keeper  of  the  Gen- 
eral Archives  of  the  Indies  at  Seville. 

From  those  volumes,  or  from  the  originals  in  Seville,  we  get 
practically  all  we  know  of  the  expeditions  of  Marcos  of  Xiza 
: j.  1530,  Chamuscado  in  1581,  Espe.jo  in  1582,  Sosa  in  1590. 

1 ‘ ‘ The  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Settlement  in  the  El  Paso  District  — l'Sl 
16S3,”  by  Anne  Hughes  Kean  (cooperating  with  Prof.  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  Univer- 
sity of  California).  Herald , El  Paso,  Texas,  May,  1914. 
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j ,-iva  Bonilla  in  1594,  and  Cnate  in  1598,  and  this  information 
j,  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 

The  state  and  church  archives  of  Mexico  have  been  gone 
over  many  times,  not  only  by  Bancroft  and  Bandelier,  but  by 
many  others  both  before  and  after  them.  Not  only  these  but 
the  general  archives  of  the  Jesuit  Order,  collected  from  all 
the  Christian  world,  at  Salamanca,  Spain,  have  been  ransacked 
.■main  and  again.  There  are  many  private  collections  in  Mex- 
ico, some  of  which  have  been  published,  notably  the  collections 
of  Ieazbalceta  and  Bustamante.  Valuable  ancient  documents 
exist  in  possession  of  private  individuals  in  New  Mexico,  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  collections  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  in  the  Lenox  library,  New 
York;  among  those  in  the  latter  is  Castaneda’s  journal  of  the 
Coronado  expedition.  The  original  journal  of  the  De  Vargas 
expedition  of  1692  is,  or  was,  in  private  hands  in  New  Mexico 
and  the  owner  once  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  writer.  There  is 
also  a copy  in  the  archives  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

The  writer  has  personally  examined  all  the  archives  in 
Juarez,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  one  of  the  land  grant 
cases  tiled  at  Santa  Fe,  it  was  alleged  that  Colonel  Doniphan 
had  burnt  a part  of  the  Juarez  archives  when  he  occupied  that 
town  in  1847.  The  present  writer  doubts  the  truth  of  that 
story,  because  American  soldiers  do  not  wantonly  destroy 
public  records  and  because  he  knows  that  a part  of  the  Juarez 
records  are  now  in  Santa  Barbara,  taken  there,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, when  Colonel  Doniphan  was  approaching  Juarez, 
then  Paso  del  Norte. 

It  is  stated  in  the  fifth  article  that  the  muster  roll  of  the 
garrison  at  the  Presidio  de  Nuestra  Sehora  del  Pilar,  on  May 
.10,  ] 6S4,  showed  a total  of  56,  and  that  ‘ ‘ among  them  were  40 
loreigners  and  16  veterans  of  New  Mexico.”  The  word  “for- 
eigners” ;s  the  point  of  criticism.  The  laws  of  the  Indies  ex- 
pressly prohibited  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  New  Spain 
and  the  word  here  is  probably  a mistranslation  for  “stran- 
gers” or  “outsiders,”  that  is,  persons  who  had  not  previously 
been  in  New  Mexico,  but  were  lawfully  in  the  country. 
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The  cedula  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain  appointing  Captain 
Domingo  Jironza  Petriz  de  Cruzate  governor  of  New  Mexico 
to  succeed  Governor  Antonio  de  Otermin,  is  dated  Mexico, 
August  20,  1682,  and  is  archive  No.  1124,  surveyor-general’s 
office,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  and  was  abstracted  by  the  present 
writer  for  the  court  of  private  land  claims  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  and  indexed  in  the  ’50’s  of  the  last  century.  This 
cedula  or  decree  also  fixes  the  boundary  line  between  New 
Biscay  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  south,  at  the  “Nombre  (h* 
Dios,  or  Sacramento  river.”  This  river  is  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  north  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua  and  gave  the  name  to  the 
battle  fought  there  by  Colonel  Doniphan  in  1847  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  city. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  these  articles,  however,  is 
the  unqualified  statement,  in  the  first  article,  that  “Onate  con- 
quered the  native  tribes  and  planted  a mission  and  a settle- 
ment at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  on  the  Chama  river, 
which  being  abandoned  while  he  was  away  on  an  exploring 
expedition,  he  re-established  in  1609  at  Santa  Fe.” 

Onate  did  not  found  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  los  Cabal- 
leros, and  the  flat  statement  that  he  founded  Santa  Fe  in  1609 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  investigation.  As  to  the  first  state- 
% ment,  Onate,  in  his  journal,  under  date  of  July  11, 1598  ( Incd . 
Doc.  Indies,  vol.  xvi,  p.  256)  says:  “On  the  11th  we  traveled 
two  leagues  to  the  town  of  Caypa,  which  we  called  San  Juan, 
where  the  camp  and  the  carts  stopped,  as  we  have  said.” 

Villagran,  who  was  one  of  Onate ’s  officers  and  wrote  a his- 
tory of  the  expedition  in  the  form  of  an  epic  poem,  a copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  which,  published  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  in 
Spain,  in  1610,  is  owned  by  the  present  writer,  in  canto  xvi, 
folio  141,  says  that  they  arrived  at  a pretty,  well  laid  out  town 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  San  Juan,  adding  thereto  “of 
the  Knights”  (de  los  Caballeros)  in  memory  of  those  who 
firs  raised  in  these  new  lands  and  regions,  the  gory  standard 
where  Christ  was  crucified  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  world, 
and  where  the  Indians  with  great  pleasure  shared  their  houses 
with  them. 
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San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  of  the  Spaniards,  or  Caypa,  of 
,,  t,  Indians,  was  a thriving  town  when  Ohate  reached  it,  but 
.. ...  jij  found  another  town  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
* iic-h  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Gabriel,  on  the  east  bank  of 

,»  Hio  Grande,  San  Juan  being  on  the  right 2 bank  above  the. 
unction  of  the  Chama  River  with  that  stream. 

Juan  de  Zaldivar,  Ohate’s  provost  marshal,  in  his  Memorial, 
.,.vs:  “It  appears  that  he  [Ohate]  entered  as  far  as  the  set- 
li.-ment  and  village  of  San  Gabriel.”  Friar  Juan  de  Torque- 
tnada,  writing  in  1G09,  in  his  Monarquia  Indiana , says:  “Don 
Juan  de  Ohate  and  his  followers,  once  started  on  the  journey 
to  New  Mexico,  pursued  their  route  in  quest  of  those  lands, 
and  upon  arriving  in  those  parts,  took  possession  for  the  king, 
and  the  town  where  Don  Juan  de  Ohate,  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  this  expedition,  made  his  settlement  and  estab- 
lished his  camp  is  called  San  Gabriel,  which  place  is  in  37  de- 
grees north  latitude  and  is  situated  between  two  rivers  and 
with  the  waters  of  the  lesser  of  the  two  the  wheat,  barley,  and 
corn  are  irrigated.  The  other  river  is  a large  one,  they  call 
it  del  Norte,  and  it  contains  many  and  very  good  fish.” 

Friar  Domingo  Zarate-Salmeron,  in  his  Relaciones , pub- 
lished by  Bustamante  in  Mexico  in  1856,  says:  “He  [Ohate] 
established  his  camp  between  tins  river  and  the  Zama 
[Chama],”  and,  in  another  place,  “In  the  year  1604,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  month  of  October,  Don  Juan  de  Ohate 
started  from  the  town  of  San  Gabriel  to  discover  the  South 
Sea.”  Zarate-Salmeron  was  in  New  Mexico  from  1621  to 
1626. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  Ohate  did  not  conquer  or  establish 
a mission  or  town  at  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros  nor  change 
them  from  there  to  Santa  Fe  in  1609. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  there  were  a 
number  of  negroes  with  the  Ohate  expedition,  two  of  whom, 
mentioned  bv  name,  were  lost  from  the  column  June  12,  1598. 

The  writer  • fishes  to  take  exception  to  the  use  of  the  term 
“Old  Mexico,”  so  common  among  Americans.  Mexico  was 

: Going  up  tbe  river.  — Editor. 
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not  called  or  known  as  Mexico  till  1810,  its  common  or  official 
name  being  New  Spain.  New  Mexico  has  been  so  known  con- 
tinuously since  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  and 
it  is  as  old,  or  older,  from  every  point  of  view,  as  Mexico. 
Besides  the  name  of  the  country  is  Mexico,  not  “Old  Mexico.” 

As  to  Santa  Fe,  the  exact  date  on  which  it  was  founded  is 
not  known.  It  may  be  that  Mrs.  Kean  and  Professor  Bolton 
have  found  a document  giving  that  date  as  1609,  but,  if  so,  it 
contradicts  others  no  less  authentic.3 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  identify  Santa  Fe  with  Tiguex, 
where  Coronado  wintered  in  1540  and  1541,  and  to  show  that 
he  then  and  there  founded  the  Villa  Rica  de  Santa  Fe  de  San 
Francisco  (Brother  David  in  San  Miguel  Church  and  other 
interesting  information,  1912). 4 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that  Santa  Fe  was  founded  in  1543 
by  deserters  from  Coronado’s  expedition  (Rev.  J.  H.  DeFouri 

* Benjamin  M.  Bead,  in  his  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  217-219. 
finds  fault  with  the  conclusions  of  the  Editor  in  his  location  of  the  site  of  San 
Gabriel  as  set  out  in  his  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History.  Captain  Flipper, 
who  stands  preeminent  as  an  authority  as  to  Spanish- American-New  Mexican  his- 
tory since  the  death  of  Bandelier,  is  quite  clear  in  sustaining  Twitchell’s  views. 
To  refer  to  the  Santa  Cruz  River  as  the  one  from  which  the  waters  were  taken  for 
the  irrigation  of  the  “wheat,  barley,  and  corn”  is  absurd,  when  we  have  the  un- 
qualified statements  of  Zarate-Salmeron,  who  was  at  Santa  Fe  in  1621  and  of  Ft. 
^Porquemada,  himself  a Franciscan  historian  writing  in  1609,  not  more  than  three 
years  after  Oriate  moved  his  capital  to  Santa  Fe  to  the  contrary.  If  Dr.  Bolton 
has  any  exact  data  on  this  subject  derived  from  his  discoveries  in  the  Archivo 
General  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  received  with  great  pleasure  by  students  of  New 
Mexican  history.  It  is  certain  that  all  of  the  areas  opposite  the  pueblo  of  San 
Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  far  south  as  the 
pueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  including  the  site  of  the  town  of  San  Gabriel,  were  in  the 
possession  of  and  cultivated  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  time  of  Oiiate  down  to  the 
Pueblo  uprising  of  1680.  Verifying  this  statement  see  archive  882,  surveyor-gen- 
eral’s office.  Santa  Fe.  New  Mexico,  report  to  General  De  Vargas  by  Colonel  Luis 
Granillo,  who  gives  in  detail  the  nmnc3  of  the  Spaniards  who  owned  the  lands  in 
question  prior  to  the  uprising. 

4 The  statements  made  by  Brother  David,  without  the  semblance  of  authority, 
are  so  glaringly  erroneous  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  motives  of  the  author. 
They  serve  also  to  discredit  the  educational  institution  with  which  he  is  connected. 
It  may  “so  be  added  that  Brother  David’s  description  and  statement  as  to  the  age 
of  the  old  bell  at  the  chapel  of  San  Miguel  are  ridiculous.  Mr.  Read  has  document- 
ary proof  showing  that  the  bell  in  question  was  made  in  Santa  Fe  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 
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S5j  sketch  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  Mexico ),  but  Coro- 
• n.io  left  no  one  in  New  Mexico,  except  Fr.  Juan  de  Padilla, 
v,  i.o  went  to  Quivira,  in  Kansas,  Fr.  Luis  de  Escalona.  who 
v,vjit  to  Cicuye  or  Pecos,  a Portuguese,  and  a few  Indians  at 
:i..-  Zuni  pueblos.  Friar  Padilla  was  killed  and  the  others' 
v re  never  heard  of  afterwards. 

The  claim  sometimes  made  that  Santa  Fe  was  founded  in 
\ ;,;>()  by  unknown  persons  is  also  without  merit,  as  is  also  the 
other  claim  that  it  was  founded  by  Espejo  in  1583.  Espejo 
had  only  about  twenty  men  and  liis  purpose  was  not  to  col- 
onize but  to  find  and  rescue  two  priests  left  in  the  country  by 
Ckamuscado  in  I5S1.  None  of  these  claims  has  any  other 
purpose  than  to  make  Santa  Fe  the  oldest  European  settle- 
ment in  the  United  States  whether  or  no.  Bandeiier  has 
Mown  that  the  old  Indian  town  at  or  near  Santa  Fe  had  been 
abandoned  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  not  occu- 
pied again  till  Santa  Fe  was  founded.  There  is  abundant  doc- 
umentary evidence  to  show  that  the  Spaniards  established 
their  first  government  in  New  Mexico  at  San  Gabriel  and 
afterwards  moved  it  to  Santa  Fe.  Only  the  date  is  in  dispute 
and  uncertain. 

Friar  Alonzo  de  Paredes  Posadas,  in  a report  to  the  king- 
in  166S,  sflys:  “The  Town  of  Santa  Fe,  in  the  center  of  New 
Mexico  is  in  37  degrees  on  a right  line  from  the  south,  having 
the  sea  on  the  west  at  a distance  of  200  leagues.  The  gov- 
ernor, Juan  de  Onate,  discovered  it  in  1605,  taking  in  his  com- 
pany some  soldiers  and  some  religious  of  my  seraphic  re- 
ligion, and  for  president  the  father  preacher  friar  Francisco 
de  Escobar  and  for  the  guide  of  his  journey  a river  they 
called  El  Grande.”  5 

Onate  started  from  San  Gabriel  on  his  western  tour  to  dis- 
cover the  South  Sea  in  1604  and  returned  to  San  Gabriel,  April 
25,  1605,  according  to  friar  Zarate-Salmeron,  cited  above. 

Juan  Dios  Calle,  in  his  Memorial , says  a new  governor  was 

5 See  Old  S.vi  :a  Fe,  vol.  i,  p.  336.  From  the  inscription  on  El  Morro  it  elear- 
J.v  appears  that  Onate  returned  from  his  discovery  of  the  South  Sea  in  1606.— 
Editor. 
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appointed  in  1G0S  to  succeed  Onate.  He  was  to  have  a salary 
of  2,000  ducats  and  was  to  reside  at  Santa  Fe.  Barreiro  in 
his  Ojeada  Sobre  Nuevo  Mexico , Puebla,  1832,  makes  the  same 
statement.  The  new  governor  was  Don  Pedro  de  Peralta. 

All  authorities  of  any  weight  are  agreed  that  Oiiate  found- 
ed Santa  Fe  although  they  differ  as  to  the  exact  date.  From 
the  citations  above  it  would  seem  certain  that  it  was  founded 
between  1605  and  .1608,  and  according  to  Posadas,  in  1605, 
after  Oiiate ’s  return  from  the  South  Sea. 

If  Professor  Bolton  has  found  a document  absolutely  fixing 
the  date  as  1609,  he  has  indeed  made  a discover}"  which  schol- 
ars will  welcome,  and  which  should  be  published  with  all  its 
details.  In  the  meantime  grave  doubt  will  be  entertained  by 
all  serious  students. 

I have  a great  amount  of  disconnected  data  and  I am  con- 
stantly seeking  to  get  it  together.  To  illustrate  one  single 
case:  Twitchell  thinks  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  in  his  wander- 
ings across  the  country,  entered  New  Mexico  and  thence  went 
south  to  Mexico.  A writer  in  the  Journal  of  the  Texas  His- 
torical Society  thinks  he  came  up  the  Rio  Grande  to  near  El 
Paso,  went  west  and  then  south  into  Mexico.6  We  know  Ca- 
beza de  Vaca  encountered  the  Concho  Indians  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Concho.  Espejo  tells  us  so  in  his  journal  of 
1582.  In  an  ancient  title  or  grant  patent  to  a large  piece  of 
land  in  western  Chihuahua  belonging  to  General  Luis  Ter- 
razas, reference  is  made  to  the  ruins  of  a Concho  pueblo.  I 

6 B.  M.  Read,  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico,  p.  97,  thinks  that  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  visited  the  pueblo  of  Zuiii!  The  Indians  who  told  Espejo  of  the  passage  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca  through  the  country  were  the  Conehos.  That  Cabeza  de  Vaca  ever 
saw  one  of  the  large  pueblo  communal  houses  is  not  supported  by  any  documen- 
tary proof  whatever.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  describe  them  is  almost  conclu- 
sive proof  that  he  never  saw  a single  one. 

I differ  with  nearly  all  of  the  historians  as  to  the  route  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca. 
Read  evidently  has  not  read  my  views  carefully,  as  I disagree  with  Bancroft,  Ban- 
dolier, and  Hodge.  I believe  that  Cabeza  de  Vaca  crossed  New  Mexico  at  a point 
approximating  the  city  of  Carlsbad  on  the  east,  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  present 
town  of  Dona  Ana,  and  thence  to  the  southwest  into  Mexico.  Read’s  reference  to 
the  s~eech  of  the  Indian  governor  of  Zuhi  at  Santa  Pe  in  1883,  to  the  initiated 
is  amusing.  The  distinguished  governor  probably  heard  of  the  tradition  (!)  while 
at  the  capitol.  — Editor. 
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have  seen  the  ruins  and  consider  them  and  this  reference  as 
.-•valence  that  the  Concho  Indians  lived  also  in  that  part  of  the 
State. 

< *n  the  line  between  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  there  is  a prorn- 
5 j-.-nt  peak  called  Cabeza  de  Vaca.  The  Maicoba  Indians  liv- 
s,fg  in  the  neighborhood,  when  asked  why  that  peak  is  called 
i,v  that  name  say  it  is  because  Cabeza  de  Vaca  passed  by  there. 

From  these  mere  shreds  and  others,  the  writer  believes  that 
< ’abeza  de  Vaca  went  up  the  Concho  river  a short  distance, 
not  the  Rio  Grande,  was  guided  by  Concho  Indians  or  directed 
by  them  to  the  most  westerly  of  their  villages  and  thence 
through  the  Maicoba  Pass  at  the  foot  of  the  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
jH*ak. 

Of  course  none  of  this  is  evidence,  although  it  is  more  than 
passing  strange  that  the  Maicoba  Indians  should  know  of 
Cabeza  de  Vaca.7  The  writer  is  constantly  looking  for  other 
links  in  the  chain  and  confidently  hopes  to  fill  the  gaps  and 
prove  that  he  has  found  the  route  of  this  first  European  trav- 
eler through  this  country.  It  is  slow  work  but  exceedingly 
interesting. 
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T No  more  so  than  the  knowledge  displayed  by  Read's  Zum  governor  at  the 
Tertio-Miilennial  Celebration.  At  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Read  other  speeches 
«ere  made  by  other  more  or  less  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  among  the  rest,  San 
■luan,  a Mescalero  Apache  of  distinction.  His  speech  was  interpreted  by  Col. 
Albert  J.  Fountain,  who  claimed  to  be  well  versed  in  the  Apache  language.  The 
«j>eech  (!)  was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  General  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan. 
>-vn  Juan  made  a speech  in  which,  according  to  an  Indian  interpreter  who  was 
present  and  who  so  told  the  writer,  he  simply  made  complaint  of  the  treatment 
*hidi  had  been  accorded  him  by  the  American  government.  With  the  eloquent 
sid  of  the  brilliant  Fountain,  however,  the  speech  which  General  Logan  heard 
rivalled  the  fame  .s  speech  of  Red  Jacket.  General  Logan,  was  much  impressed 
vnd  never  knew  that  Colonel  Fountain  had  prepjared  his  speech  in  advance,  com- 
u-  tied  it  to  memory  and  not  one  word  of  it  a translation  of  the  grunting  mon- 
ologue of  the  great  San  Juan.  — Editor. 
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Volume  II  of  Old  Santa  Fe  -will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
editor,  be,  if  anything,  of  far  more  absorbing  interest  than  the 
first.  A change  in  the  editorial  stair  will  be  noticed.  Mr. 
Paul  A.  F.  Walter,  a writer  and  worker  of  distinction,  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Museum  has  been  added  to  the  staff.  The 
contributions  of  Messrs.  Frederick  Webb  Hodge  and  Sylvanus 
G.  Morley  appearing  during  the  year  will  add  much  to  the 
general  interest. 

A copy  of  the  archive  giving  the  account  of  the  famous  ex- 
pedition of  Mendoza  from  El  Paso  to  the  country  of  the 
Jumano,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  editor,  will  be  published 
in  both  the  Spanish  and  English  languages,  with  some  com- 
ments thereon.  This  will  appear  in  the  October  number. 

REVIEWS 

Popular  Elementary  History  of  Hew  Mexico , by  Benjamin 
M.  Read.  This  is  a book  for  school  use.  The  facts  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Read’s  Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico.  It  is 
^well  illustrated  and  is  featured  by  a set  of  review  questions 
which  will  appeal  to  teachers.  It  is  a ready  reference  vol- 
ume and  will  be  found  useful  by  all  who  are  interested  in  New 
Mexican  history. 

Historical  Monographs  by  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  These  in- 
clude: The  Spanish  Occupation  of  Texas,  1519-1690;  Spanish 
Activities  on  the  Lower  Trinity  River,  1746-1771;  The  Found- 
ing of  the  Missions  on  the  San  Gabriel  River,  1745-1749;  New 
Light  on  Manuel  Lisa  and  the  Spanish  Fur  Trade. 

Spain  in  the  West  Series;  Athanase  de  Mezieres  and  The 
Louisiana-Texas  Frontier,  176S-17S0.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Ph. 
D.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Company,  Cleveland.  De  Mezieres 
was  for  years  the  foremost  Indian  agent  and  diplomat  of  the 
Louisiana  frontier.  He  stands  for  the  second  half  of  the  eigh- 
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,iV„th  century  comparable  with  St.  Denis  of  the  first  half. 
\s  lieutenant-governor  of  Louisiana,  lie  established  Spanish 
rule  in  the  Red  River  Valley;  but  he  has  been  done  scant  jus- 
t by  history.  The  editor,  Dr.  II.  E.  Bolton,  is  the  best  known 
historian  of  the  Southwest. 

The  documents  throw  a strong  flood  of  light  upon  the  many 
unknown  phases  of  Southwestern  history  : the  encroachments 
,,!  the  American  frontiersmen  upon  Spanish  territory,  far 
h.  vond  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  when  Boone  was  first  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Kentucky;  the  lively  trade  in  captives  conduct- 
ed between  the  French  of  Louisiana  and  the  Indians  of  Texas; 
the  trade  between  the  same  parties  in  horses  and  mules  stolen 
by  the  Indians  from  the  Spanish  settlements  (a  trade  that 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade) ; the  life  of  the 
outlaw  class  inhabiting  the  wilds  of  Oklahoma,  and  Arkansas; 
the  fur  trade  of  the  Southwest  (a  hitherto  unwritten  chapter 
in  history),  conducted  from  Natchitoches  and  the  Arkansas 
Post  among  the  tribes  of  the  Red  River  V alley  and  northern 
Texas;  and  the  annual  wood  cutting  and  cattle  killing  on  the 
Guadalupe  River  and  beyond  by  the  residents  of  San  Antonio. 

A thorough  analytical  index  concludes  the  work.  Price, 
$10.00  net,  delivered. 

* ~ 

Art  and  Archaeology.  The  first  number  of  this  new  popular 
publication  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America  has 
been  issued.  In  contents,  text,  illustrations,  and  typography, 
it  bears  out  the  promise  made  by  those  who  originated  the 
•dea  and  are  now  putting  it  into  execution. 

The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  an  illustrated  article : ‘ ‘ Mas- 

terpieces of  Aboriginal  American  Art-Stucco  Work,”  by  Dr. 
William  H.  Holmes,  head  of  the  National  Museum  and  also 
president  of  the  managing  committee  of  the  School  of  Ameri- 
ean  Archaeology  at  Santa  Fe,  “Archaeological  research  is  the 
areat  retriever  of  human  history,”  is  the  first  sentence  of  the 
"’'Attribution  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  the  first  in  the  new  magazine. 

1 he  article  tells  of  the  stucco  masterpieces  in  the  ruins  of 
Lamal,  Palenque.  and  Labna,  cities  of  the  ancient  Mayas 
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among  which  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  is  don  - 
such  monumental  work.  The  superb  full  and  half-page  illus- 
trations in  halftone  from  photographs  and  pen  and  ink  sketch- 
es surpass  in  clearness  even  the  illustrations  that  have  ma<h- 
the  National  Geographical  Magazine  so  popular,  and  note- 
worthy. 

Edward  Kennard  Rand  tells  of  the  School  of  Classical  Stud- 
ies of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  which  is  a sister  school 
of  that  at  Santa  Fe.  The  pictures  of  the  Villa  Aurelia,  where 
the  new  quarters  of  the  school  are  located,  as  well  as  the  new- 
building  now  under  construction,  bring  out  fully  the  beauty 
and  impressiveness  of  the  new  location. 

“The  Visitation  at  Pistola  by  Lucadella  Robbia,”  by  Prof. 
Allan  Marquand  of  Princeton,  is  a contribution  to  the  history 
of  art  in  the  early  Renaissance  and  is  superbly  illustrated 
with  reproductions  from  that  notable  sculptural  group  in  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  Fourcivitas  at  Pistola.  Professor  Mar- 
quand discussed  learnedly  and  interestingly  the  probably  au- 
thorship of  this  beautiful  work  of  art  almost  500  years  ago. 

Dr.  Albert  T.  Clay  of  Yale,  who  wall  be  one  of  the  lecturers 
at  the  August  session  of  the  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Science 
and  Education,  opens  a novel  viewpoint  to  most  readers  by 
bringing  out  forcibly  the  discovery  that  archaeology  was  a 
^science  of  the  ancient  Babylonians.  The  possibilities  that  lie 
in  this  fact  appeal  to  the  imagination  and  open  up  vistas  of 
forgotten  Troys  that  must  arouse  renewed  enthusiasm  in  arch- 
aeological research.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  on  clay  tablets 
illustrated  in  the  article,  will  be  exhibited  by  Dr.  Clay  in  his 
ten  lectures  on  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  Palestine  at  Santa  Fe 
the  latter  half  of  August. 

Edith  H.  Hall  tells  of  the  excavations  at  Vrokastro,  Crete, 
where  American  archaeologists  helped  in  the  work  of  uncov- 
ering an  ancient  civilization  that  both  “as  regards  its  an- 
tiquity and  its  artistic  and  scientific  achievements,  rivaled  the 
great  civilizations  of  the  Nile  and  the  Euphrates  valleys.” 

Archaeological  Perplexities  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Charles 
T.  Currelly  of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  at  Toronto.  In 
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4 :i ruing  against  hasty  conclusions,  he  gives  the  pictures  of 
, . , , jrisli  swords  of  the  Bronze  Age,  about  1500  B.  C.,  with 
,'iiulb‘S  made  in  1798  A.  D.,  by  Irish  peasants  who  took  part 
lie-  Irish  rebellion  and  who  merely  used  what  they  could 
. t ,-ven  if  an  ancient  tomb  had  to  be  despoiled  of  its  treasures. 

Wider  ‘‘Modern  Masterpieces  of  Classical  Architecture” 
• ..  ••Lincoln  Memorial”  at  Washington,  is  described  and  il- 
,>4  rated.  Under  Current  News  and  Notes  the  latest  arcli- 

.logical  discoveries  are  recorded.  Here  Cuarai,  near 
Mountainair,  is  described,  the  important  discoveries  made  by 
•in*  School  of  American  Archaeology  this  spring  at  Quirigua 
,r>‘  referred  to  in  part,  the  two  field  expeditions  of  the  school 
,!s  August  to  Cuarai  and  Jemez  are  mentioned,  so  that  New 
Mexico  figures  prominently  in  this  chapter,  as  it  does  also 
under  ‘‘Book  Notices”  where  Prof.  F.  W.  Hodge,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  reviews  at  length  The  Spanish  Archives  of 
,Y.  tv  Mexico,  by  Ralph  Emerson  Twitchell,  saying  in  con- 
clusion: “ The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico  is  of  prime 
importance  to  students  of  the  Indians  of  the  old  Spanish  prov- 
. nee  of  which  the  work  treats,  and  bears  close  relation  to  the 
r searches  formerly  conducted  by  the  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute of  America  as  well  as  to  those  which  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Arclmeology  has  now  undertaken.” 

Linking  art  with  archaeology,  bountifully  illustrated,  and 
treating  its  subjects  in  popular  yet  accurate  and  dignified 
manner,  Art  and  Archaeology  should  at  once  take  a high  rank 
*n  the  magazine  world.  Its  editors  are  well  known  in  New 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe.  David  Moore  Robinson  of  Johns  Hop- 
Kins  University,  the  general  editor,  was  in  Santa  Fe  only  a 
!<  w weeks  ago  to  lecture  on  the  Buried  Cities  of  Asia  Minor; 
Lr.  Mitchell  Carroll,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  managing  ed- 
’••r,  has  been  a frequent  visitor  and  has  lectured  repeatedly 
::i  i lie  Old  Palace  as  has  also  Dr.  H.  Rushton  Fairclougli  of 
I .eland  Stanford  University,  who  is  a contributing  editor,  as 
an“  also  Dr.  Albert  T.  Way  of  Yale,  who  will  lecture  in  Santa 
L*  this  summer,  and  Prof.  F.  W.  Hodge,  another  frequent 
N*ov  Mexico  visitor.  Dr.  William  IT.  Holmes,  chairman  of 
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the  board  of  managers  of  the  Santa  Fe  school,  is  the  art  ed- 
itor, and  Allan  Marquand  of  Princeton,  chairman  of  the  max ■- 
agement  of  the  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies,  is  advisor, 
editor.  Ralph  Van  Deman  Magoffin  of  Johns  Hopkins,  is  as- 
sociate editor  and  other  contributing  editors  are:  Charles  H. 
"Weller,  of  the  University  of  Iowa;  Charles  T.  Currelly,  of  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  George  H.  Edgell,  of  Harvard. 

P.  A.  F.  W. 


NECROLOGY 

Donald  Beauregard,  artist,  died  May  “2,  1914,  at  his  parents’ 
home  near  Fillmore,  Utah.  In  this  brief  announcement  was 
conveyed  to  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  the  news  of 
a grievous  blow.  Not  only  because  of  the  monumental  work 
upon  which  he  was  engaged  but  also  because  of  the  greatness 
of  the  man,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  spirit  is  his  going  away 
such  irreparable  loss  to  those  who  claimed  him  as  one  of  their 
own.  His  attainments,  his  ideals,  his  promise,  all  were  so 
lofty  that  he  was  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  chosen  ones  whom 
the  gods  love,  upon  whom  genius  had  put  its  stamp  from  birth 
and  who  wrought  immortality  for  himself  and  his  work.  Yet. 
he  remained  so  altogether  humble  and  so  unspoiled  that  none 
f knew  him  but  to  love  him. 

Donald  Beauregard  was  born  August  17,  1884,  in  Fillmore. 
Utah,  the  son  of  Nelson  J.  Beauregard,  who,  when  a boy,  came 
to  this  country  from  Denmark,  and  Estelle  McRae,  daughter 
of  Bishop  'William  McRae  of  Scotch  ancestry.  He  was  the 
oldest  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters  and  in  early  boyhood 
while  attending  the  Millard  County  Academy  at  Fillmore, 
manifested  evidences  of  talent  that  led  him  to  take  lessons  in 
art  when  he  was  eleven  years  old.  When  sixteen  years  old. 
he  matriculated  at  Brigham  Young  University  at  Provo,  and 
two  years  later  went  to  the  University  of  Utah  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  where  Edwin  Evans  and  Maud  May  Babcock  of 
the  faculty,  recognizing  his  genius,  afforded  him  opportunity 
to  develop  along  congenial  lines. 
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ih«-re  it  was  said  of  him  that  lie  was  wonderful,  because  in 
t.iitioii  to  his  talent  with  the  brush,  he  was  also  brilliant  in 
. , rv  branch  of  study.  He  was  sent  by  the  University  to  rep- 
, ,,-nt  it  at  St.  Louis  in  1901,  in  the  interstate  collegiate  de- 
.*<•  and  achieved  second  place  in  the  contest. 

J hiring  his  second  year  at  the  University  of  Utah,  Mr. 
:■< -ail regard  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  in  the  Art  De- 
; irtnient  directly  under  Professor  Evans,  and  this  position 
enabled  him  to  remain  there  during  his  third  year. 
Determined  to  study  art  in  Paris,  the  young  artist  after 
,-aving  the  University  went  to  Nevada  and  engaged  in  manual 
.ibor  and  in  soliciting  life  insurance,  so  as  to  accumulate  suf- 
ijeient  funds  to  enable  him  to  fulfill  his  heart’s  desire. 

At  last,  in  October,  1906,  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  entered 
the  Julien  Academy,  studying  under  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  the 
'’anions  critic  and  master.  He  won  the  first  prize  in  technical 
.•(imposition  when  he  had  been  there  only  a year  and  the  prize 
vanning  canvas  will  always  hang  in  the  gallery  there.  Dur- 
ing his  second  year  he  received  “Honorable  Mention”  in  a big 
public  exhibition. 

During  the  summer  of  his  second  year  in  Europe,  he  trav- 
'•!<‘d  in  Italy  and  Germany,  returning  home  byway  of  London. 

In  the  x^?ars  1908  to  1910  he  was  director  of  art  in  the  public 
-'“bools  of  Ogden,  Utah.  His  pictures  painted  in  that  period 
won  recognition  in  state  contests  and  one  of  them,  a canvas 
for  which  he  received  the  first  prize  from  the  Utah  Art  Insti- 
tute in  1909,  is  hung  in  the  new  art  gallery  of  the  administra- 
tion building. 

A new  trend  was  given  his  activities  in  the  summers  of  1909 
••itid  1910  when  he  spent  three  months  with  the  archaeological 
expedition  of  Dean  Byron  Cummings  in  northern  Arizona,  ex- 
tending his  observations  to  the  cliff  dwellings  in  southern 
Colorado  and  Utah,  there  first  coming  into  contact  with  Di- 
r«‘otor  Edgar  L.  Hewett  of  the  School  of  American' Archae- 
ology. It  was  on  July  4,  1910,  in  the  evening,  that  Mr.  Beau- 
r-'gard  arrived  in  the  summer  camp  of  the  School  of  American 
Archaeology  in  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  Here  he  met  Hon. 
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Frank  Springer  wlio  was  so  greatly  impressed  with  the  genius 
and  personality  of  Mr.  Beauregard  that  he  thenceforth  took  a 
fatherly  interest  in  him  and  enabled  him  to  spend  two  years 
in  Spain,  France,  and  Bavaria.  In  the  spring  of  1912  he  went 
to  Berlin,  not  returning  to  Paris  until  November,  1912.  It 
was  there  that  he  fell  ill  and  had  the  first  intimation  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  ailment  which  finally  cut  short  his  career 
as  he  was  entering  upon  his  prime.  Not  until  June,  1913,  had 
he  regained  sufficient  strength  to  resume  his  studies  but  from 
then  on  until  he  returned  to  the  United  States  only  a few 
months  ago,  he  worked  feverishly  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
great  work  and  opportunity  that  awaited  him. 

After  consultations  with  Hon.  Frank  Springer  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  and  preliminary  study  in  the  National  Museum,  Con- 
gressional Library,  and  art  galleries  of  the  national  capital, 
Mr.  Beauregard  came  to  Santa  Fe  to  execute  the  great  com- 
mission given  him  by  Mr.  Springer,  a series  of  seven  mural 
canvases  to  illustrate  the  life  and  works  of  St.  Francis  de 
Assisi,  the  pictures  to  embellish  the  auditorium  of  the  New 
Mexico  building  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San 
Diego,  California,  thence  to  be  returned  for  permanent  in- 
stallation in  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  at  Santa  Fe.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  task  with  a vigor  that  soon  demon- 
strated that  he  would  win  a high  place  in  the  world’s  hall  of 
fame  with  the  work.  But  it  was  also  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  days  remaining  in  which  to  execute  his  commission  were 
few.  Yet  he  was  cheerful,  almost  hopeful,  meek  in  suffering, 
unselfish  even  in  pain,  industrious  and  brave,  endearing  him- 
self to  a host  of  friends  who  became  interested  in  his  work  as 
well  as  in  the  master.  But  the  last  summons  came  ere  he  had 
achieved  his  heart’s  desire,  and  he  wrapped  the  drapery  of 
his  couch  about  him  and  lay  down  as  if  to  pleasant  dreams. 

It  is  too  early  to  fix  the  place  of  Mr.  Beauregard  in  the  art 
world,  to  assign  him  a niche  among  the  Americans  who  have 
been  great  with  palette  and  brush.  Those  who  knew  of  his 
dreams,  who  had  a glimpse  of  his  poetic  visions  and  watched 
him  place  them  upon  canvas  wall  always  regard  it  as  a special 
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v,|t.^e  granted  them  by  Providence  to  have  come  in  contact 
,,j  this  noble  spirit,  this  great  character,  this  man  who 
,^Sit  and  wrought  in  color  and  whose  life  and  deeds  were 


{ loftiest. 


P.  A.  F.  W. 


, u.'-m  n Ginns  Houghton  : A bit  of  interesting  early  history 
.S»*\v  Mexico  is  revived  through  the  death,  at  Roswell,  of 
U v.  Carolyn  Giles  Houghton,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  first 
i«-f  justice  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  appointed  in 
. veur  1S46,  by  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny.  She  was  one 
f the  pioneers  of  the  State,  having  lived  in  New  Mexico  sixty- 
years. 

Mrs.  Houghton’s  death  occurred  at  the  home  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  E.  H.  Garlington,  at  501  North  Kentucky  avenue. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  home,  conducted  by  the 
ib-verend  E.  N.  Bullock,  rector  of  St.  Andrew’s  Episcopal 
hurch.  Interment  was  at  South  Park. 

Carolyn  Giles  Houghton  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
March  21,  1831,  and  died  April  6,  1914.  Mrs.  Houghton  was 
- n<-  of  the  pioneers  of  New  Mexico,  having  come  to  the  Terri- 
tory in  1849  with  the  first  army  command  that  crossed  the 
plains  after  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  became  a part  of 
the  Unitecf  States. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  IV.  R.  Shoemaker, 
C.  S.  A.,  who  served  as  captain  of  ordnance  at  old  Fort  Union 
for  thirty-five  years  and  later  made  that  his  home  until  his 
•h-ath  in  1SS6. 

In  1856  she  became  the  wife  of  Judge  Joab  Houghton,  at 
• 'nit  time  chief  justice  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.  They 
'node  their  home  in  Santa  Fe,  where  they  lived  a great,  many 
vt>ars,  and  where  all  but  one  of  their  six  children  were  born, 
•d  this  number  four  are  now  living:  W.  R.  Houghton,  of 
< ’outer  Moriches,  N.  Y.  E.  C.  Houghton,  of  El  Paso,  Texas; 
U II.  Houghton,  of  La  Junta,  Colorado;  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Gar- 
unuton,  of  Roswell,  N.  M.  The  three  latter  were  at  the  bed- 
‘ide  of  their  mother  when  the  end  came. 
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Mrs.  Houghton  was  a communicant  of  the  Episcopal  church, 
having  been  confirmed  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years. 


Bandelieb.1 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Nation  : Sir  : By  the  death  of  Adolph 
Francis  Alphonse  Bandelier,  on  Thursday,  March  19,  in  Ma- 
drid, Spain,  American  anthropology  has  lost  its  most  dis- 
tinguished scholar.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  his  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  the  races  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  based  as  it  was  on  many  years  of  life  in  the  very 
dwellings  of  the  Indians  and  expanded  by  exhaustive  re- 
searches in  Spanish  colonial  archives,  can  ever  be  equalled. 
It  certainly  has  never  been  surpassed  by  his  predecessors  or 
contemporaries.  By  his  death  it  is  as  though  a storehouse  of 
priceless  manuscripts  had  been  burned. 

Professor  Bandelier  was  born  in  Berne,  on  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, 1840,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year.  It  may  have  been  due  to  his  Swiss  ancestry  that 
his  literary  product  seemed  to  combine  German  patience  and 
thoroughness  with  an  originality  and  brilliance  that  is  French. 

Coming  to  America  at  an  early  age,  he  soon  became  inter- 
l ested  in  the  study  of  American  archaeology.  At  forty'  we 
find  him  in  the  Southwest  and  Mexico,  where  he  lived  for 
twelve  years,  devoting  his  time  to  long  journeys  on  foot,  liv- 
ing for  months  at  a time  in  Indian  communities  without  so 
much  as  seeing  a white  face.  Ilis  zeal  for  acquiring  at  first 
hand  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
aborigines  led  him  into  manyr  dangerous  situations.  But 
neither  danger  ror,  what  is  far  harder  to  endure,  the  filth  and 
squalor  of  Indian  life,  was  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  in- 
vestigations. After  five  years  of  field  work  that  would  dis- 
may' any  but  the  most  ardent  and  devoted  enthusiast,  he  set- 
tled down  Santa  Fe  to  undertake  extensive  researches -in 
the  documentary  evidence.  Much  of  this  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  studies  made  for  the  Hemenway  Archaeological  Ex- 
pedition. 

1 Nation , N.  Y.,  vol.  9S,  no.  2543,  March  26,  1914. 
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In  1892,  through  the  generosity  of  Henry  Villard,  Bandelier 
, it  Santa  Fe  for  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Here, 

j,.jj v in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  he  continued  his  ethnological, 
.rvhaeological,  and  historical  studies.  For  fourteen  years  he 
l0rked  on  South  American  subjects  in  connection  with  the 
V merman  Museum  of  Natural  History,  gathering  a large  part 
,f  the  extensive  collection  of  Peruvian  antiquities  which  de- 
vt-rvedly  adds  to  the  fame  of  that  museum. 

While  he  was  in  Lima  he  married,  in  1893,  Miss  Fanny  Rit- 
t,  r who  was  destined  to  become  not  only  his  faithful  comrade 
in  the  field,  but  also  his  enthusiastic  co-worker  in  the  library, 
and  during  many  years  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  eyes 
ns  well.  In  the  deciphering  and  translating  of  colonial  manu- 
scripts, a field  in  which  he  took  high  rank,  Mrs.  Bandelier  was 
of  the  greatest  assistance. 

lit  1904  Bandelier  became  a lecturer  at  Columbia  Univer- 
rity  and  was  able  to  teach  in  his  favorite  field:  Spanish-Amer- 
ican  literature  in  its  connection  with  ethnology  and  archae- 
ology. Failing  eyesight  hampered  his  work  but  never  damp- 
ened his  zeal.  Not  long  ago  he  was  rejoicing  in  restored 
right  and  shortly  before  his  death  was  engaged  on  further  re- 
searches in  the  realm  where  he  was  master. 

The  list\>f  his  published  works  reads  like  a bibliography  of 
American  anthropology.  It  includes  scientific  reports  on  his 
archaeological  tours;  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
Southwest;  semi-popular  books  like  The  Gilded  Man,  a vivid 
picture  of  the  period  of  Spanish  exploration  and  discovery; 
and,  finally,  The  Islands  of  Titicaca  and  Koati,  the  best  ex- 
ample of  his  ability  to  combine  intensive  field  study  and  wide 
literary  research. 

The  last-named  book,  which  was  published  by  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  America  in  1910,  is  typical  of  his  life-long  crusade 
against  tradition  and  for  the  truth.  In  it  he  shows  the  falsity 
<1  many  historical  my  dis  for  which  the  Spanish  chroniclers 
and  their  followers  were  responsible.  Prescott  had  to  rely 
almost  entirely  on  such  sources  as  Garcilasso  Inca  de  la  Vega, 
i et  that  noble  Inca  left  Peru  when  but  a youth,  lived  forty 
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years  in  Spain  before  be  began  to  write,  and  then  with  par- 
donable pride  sought  to  surround  the  empire  of  his  ancestors 
with  a glamor  that  should  command  the  respectful  admiration 
of  sixteenth-century  Europe.  Bandelier,  by  his  long  years  of 
actual  residence  among  the  Indians,  was  able  to  remove  much 
of  the  accumulated  crust  with  which  romance  and  imagination 
had  surrounded  the  truth.  It  was  due  to  this  ability  that  hi 
comments  on  the  literature  of  early  Spanish-America  were  so 
valuable.  His  loss  will  be  felt  by  students  of  American  an- 
thropology for  many  years  to  come. 

Among  his  published  works,  the  following  are  the  best 
known:  On  the  Art  of  War  and  Mode  of  Warfare  of  the  Ar- 
dent Mexicans , 1877;  On  the  Distribution  and  Tenure  of 
Lands,  and  the  Customs  with  Respect  to  Inheritance  among 
the  Ancient  Mexicans,  1878;  On  the  Social  Organization  and 
Mode  of  Government  of  the  Ancient  Mexicans  (these  three 
published  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archaeology 
and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University  Annual  Reports  for  1877 
and  1878  and  1879) ; Historical  Introduction  to  Studies  among 
the  Sedentary  Indians  of  New  Mexico , 1881;  A Report  on  the 
Ruins  of  the  Pueblo  of  Pecos , 1881;  Report  of  an  Archae- 
ological Tour  in  Mexico  in  1881,  1884;  Final  Report  of  Inves- 
t tigations  among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States  1880-85,  part  1,  1890,  part  2, 1892,  two  volumes;  Contri- 
butions to  the  History  of  the  Southwestern  United  States  car- 
ried on  mainly  in  the  years  from  1880-85,  1890  (all  these  in  the 
Papers  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American 
series,  constituting  volumes  i-iv) ; The  Romantic  School  of 
American  Archaeologists  (New  York  Hist.  Soc.,  1885) ; The 
Delight  Makers  (a  novel  of  Pueblo  Indian  life),  1892;  The 
Gilded  Man  (FA  Dorado),  and  other  Pictures  of  the  Spanish 
Occupancy  of  America,  1893;  An  Outline  of  the  Documentary 
Report  on  the  Relative  Antiquity  of  Ancient  Peruvian  Bur- 
ials, 1904;  History  of  the  Zuhi  Tribe , 1892;  The  Indians  and 
Aboriginal  Ruins  of  Cliachapoyas,  Peru,  1907 ; The  Islands  of 
Titicaca  and  Koati,  1910. 

Finis  omnia  coronal.  (Signed)  Hiram  Bingham. 

Yale  University,  March  21. 
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THE  PECOS  PUEBLOS  AND  MISSION 

; world  of  science  and  art  will  find  fascination  in  the  won- 
. j-ful  model  of  the  Pecos  Pueblos  and  Mission  now  being 
M pleted  at  Santa  Fe  by  John  Percy  Adams,  under  the  di- 
• --non  of  Col.  R.  E.  Twitchell,  chairman  of  the  New  Mexico 
: : . .r,l  of  Exposition  Managers.  The  model  is  one  of  seven  to 
mown  at  the  Panama-California  Exposition  as  a part  of 
v.,<  New  Mexico  State  exhibit.  The  collection  will  be  known 
t..  “Landmarks  on  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail”  and  at  the  close 
,f  the  Exposition  will  be  returned  to  Santa  Fe  for  permanent 
.retaliation  in  the  State  Museum. 

M r.  Adams  has  proven  himself  not  only  an  architect  of  the 
■huiature  hut  a sculptor  of  no  mean  ability  in  his  execution 
■ f this  really  astonishing  piece  of  work. 

For  three  or  four  months  he  has  been  indefatigably  on  the 
;oh  until  the  great  model  is  approaching  the  final  stage.  The 
model  is  built  of  plaster,  over  a massive  timber  foundation 
rovored  with  screen  and  this  week  it  had  progressed  far 
* ‘Hough  for  the  artist  to  apply  the  coat  of  reddish  paint  which 
to  reproduce  the  “red  bed”  soil  of  the  site  of  the  ruined 
pueblo,  once  one  of  the  mightiest  of  them  all.  First  of  all  the 
landscape  is  perfectly  reproduced,  accurate  to  the  fraction  of 
an  inch  and  following  the  careful  and  repeated  surveys  made 
of  the  site  and  the  ruins  preparatory  to  building  this  model. 
The  buildings  show  the  pre-Spanish,  Spanish  and  post-Span- 
ish influences  all  in  the  one  community.  The  two  pyramidal 
pueblos  included,  with  their  ten  or  twelve  kivas,  their  corrals, 
pond,  the  fortifications  and  bastions,  watchtowers  and  what 
not  have  hundreds  of  rooms,  every  detail  being  carried  out 
with  astonishing  fidelity,  even  to  the  bars  on  the  inner  tiny 
windows  of  the  convent  adjoining  the  great  church,  the  patios, 
the  ladders,  the  straw  thatch,  and  in  short  every  smallest  item 
1 t construction  and  ornament.  By  means  of  stippled  matrix 
the  flat  stone  construction  effect  is  perfectly  simulated.  So 
carefully  have  the  measurements  and  the  surveys  been  made 
the  site  of  the  ruins  that  the  absolute  correctness  of  the 
restoration  is  a matter  of  certainty.  The  value  to  archaeol- 
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ogy  and  history  of  the  restoring  of  this  ruin  and  preserving  it 
in  this  striking  form  is  incalculable. 

Mr.  Adams  has  begun  the  framework  for  a model  on  a large 
scale  of  the  famous  Maxwell  mansion  on  the  Cimarron,  now 
extinct,  another  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  Old  Santa  Fe 
Trail  which  is  to  be  featured  at  the  Exposition.  P.  A.  F.  W. 


OUR  NEIGHBOR 

The  value  of  a man’s  opinion  depends  upon  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  What  a difference  it  would  make  in  the  attitude 
of  the  average  person  toward  the  Mexican  situation,  for  in- 
stance, if  it  were  based  upon  a study  of  the  two-volume  work 
just  from  the  press  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  by  George 
Lockhart  Rives  and  entitled  The  United  States  and  Mexico, 
1821-1848.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  that  even  Americans  who 
have  worked  and  lived  in  Mexico,  formulate  opinions  and  im- 
press them  upon  others,  without  any  knowledge  but  that 
gained  from  untrained  observation  in  a limited  locality,  with- 
out the  least  sympathy  or  understanding  of  the  forces  that 
have  been  at  work  in  the  republic  to  the  south  and  have  made 
it  what  it  is.  It  is  as  if  a man  raised  on  a farm  were  to  pass 
judgment  upon  an  intricate  piece  of  delicate  machinery  by 
merely  looking  at  the  outside  of  it.  Yet,  there  is  not  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  is  not  ready  to  criticize  to  justify  the  national 
policy  toward  Mexico  even  though  lamentably  ignorant  of  the 
most  momentous  events  that  have  shaped  the  course  of  both 
nations  even  in  the  most  recent  times. 

It  can  therefore  be  truly  said  that  the  work  of  Rives  is 
timely.  It  is  also  scholarly  and  while  no  pretense  is  made 
that  new  sources  of  information  have  been  discovered  by  the 
author,  he  has  had  access  to  archives  and  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence that  never  before  have  been  correlated  with  the 
more  widely  known  facts.  It  is  a newer  and  truer  perspec- 
tive therefore  that  Rives  gives.  As  he  modestly  states  in  his 
preface : 

Some  lessons  of  extreme  importance  may  be  drawn  from  a study  of 
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r dealings  with  the  nearest  of  our  Latin-American  neighbors.  We 
iVC  Il0t  always  been  fortunate  in  our  conduct  toward  the  other  na- 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  our  failures  have,  I think,  been  chiefly 
t0  our  ignorance.  We  have  not  fully  grasped  the  fundamental 
• Ui  that  our  southern  neighbors  are  of  an  utterly  alien  race,  whose- 
> . H|s  and  virtues  and  modes  of  thought  and  expression  are  so  radi- 
y;!v  different  from  ours  that  we  have  lacked  the  sympathetic  insight 
:;!oh  comes  only  with  perfect  comprehension. 

And  it  is  this  difference  in  race,  mode,  or  thought,  that 
Hives  brings  out  so  clearly.  The  cleavage  that  separates  the 
masses  of  the  people  from  their  leaders,  the  native  from  the 
foreigner  and  the  descendants  of  the  foreigner,  is  so  definite 
dint  to  it  can  be  traced  most  of  the  ills  which  have  afflicted 
the  republic.  The  ruling  class  and  the  peon,  with  the  priest 
as  the  only  connecting  link  or  mediator,  yet  also  having  his 
,»wn  particular  ends  to  seek,  have  so  little  in  common,  that 
their  interests  clash  continually.  One  the  exploiter,  the  other 
die  exploited,  and  you  have  a picture  of  the  tragedy  that  has 
been  enacted  in  Mexico  from  time  immemorial  and  can  under- 
stand the  inborn  craving  of  the  peon,  who  merely  wants  to  be 
Tft  alone  to  be  happy,  for  a piece  of  land  he  can  call  his  own 
and  which  y^ll  furnish  him  that  meager  subsistence  with 
which  he  is  satisfied. 

Rives  has  achieved  the  art  of  writing  history.  He  avoids 
the  pitfalls  that  made  Prescott  a romancer,  as  w-ell  as  that 
pedantic  stiffness  that  make  some  great  histories  dreary  read- 
ing. His  personages  live  and  breathe  and  act  as  do  rational 
1 rings.  Perhaps  the  best  comparison  is  to  say  that  in  spirit 
ami  execution,  the  Rives  history  resembles  Colonel  Twitchell’s 
Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History.  Both  permit  the 
actors  in  the  historic  drama  to  speak  for  themselves,  put  no 
words  in  their  mouths  or  ascribe  no  motives  to  them  merely 
• volved  in  the  historian’s  mind. 

Covering  as  it  does  c dy  twenty-seven  years  of  history  and 
that  of  a minor  republic,  the  work  is  fairly  exhaustive.  Still, 
when  it  is  considered  that  only  a few7  pages  are  given  to  New 
Mexico,  one  will  realize  what  a mass  of  detail  had  to  be  di~ 
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gested  and  summarized.  This  has  been  admirably  done  and 
the  reader  gets  a vivid  picture  of  conditions  and  actions  that 
causes  him  to  sense  some  of  the  motives  and  strivings  that 
underlie  all  history. 

The  author  begins  his  narrative  by  briefly  outlining  the 
Spanish  explorations  along  the  Gulf,  Rio  Grande,  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  leading  up  to  the  Florida  Treaty  which  is 
his  starting  point  in  tracing  the  relations  between  this  coun- 
try and  Mexico  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  of 
which  the  author  says : 

The  events  which  led  up  to  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  with  all  its  momentous  consequences  to  both  nations,  have  been 
very  generally  misapprehended.  On  the  American  side  the  war  has 
been  treated  in  histories  of  the  United  States  as  a mere  episode  in  an 
all-embracing  struggle  over  slavery,  which  it  was  not.  Mexican  his- 
torians have  treated  it  as  the  unescapable  result  of  American  aggres- 
sion in  Texas,  which  it  was  not.  But  each  of  these  views  embodies  a 
sort  of  half  truth,  and  it  becomes  therefore  both  difficult  and  important 
to  disentangle  the  whole  truth. 

“Mexico  Achieves  her  Independence,”  is  the  title  to  the  sec- 
ond chapter  and  the  picture  it  gives  of  events  in  that  day 
might  just  as  well  describe  conditions  at  present.  Rives  says : 

The  destruction  of  the  main  organized  force  — if  an  ill-anned  and 
undisciplined  crowd  of  Indians  could  be  so  called  — did  not  by  any 
means  end  the  revolution.  There  was  thenceforward  little  that  could 
be  described  as  regular  warfare,  but  there  wras  nothing  that  could  be 
regarded  as  even  remotely  resembling  peace.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  a large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  — including  the 
people  of  European  descent  — ardently  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the 
rule  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  The  execution  of  their  leader  did  not 
terminate  the  insurrection.  After  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  after  More- 
los other  leaders  came  forward  at  the  head  of  revolutionary  bands 
more  or  less  numerous.  Some  of  these  bodies  had  in  some  sense  a mili- 
tary organization  and  captured  and  plundered  towns  and  haciendas. 
Others  were  mere  bands  of  brigands.  In  either  case,  it  was  all  but 
impossible  for  any  regular  military'  force  to  suppress  them.  When 
the  flames  of  rebellion  were  extinguished  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom 
they  would  break  out  in  another. 

Most  illuminating,  perhaps,  is  the  chapter  on  “The  People 
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uf  Mexico.”  Speaking  of  the  “vast  region  from  Texas  to 
Falifornia,”  the  author  says  it  “was  all  but  uninhabited. 
There  were  a few  missions,  a few  ranches  and  some  little 
towns  like  Santa  Fe;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was 
.nmiinated  by  the  unsubdued  Indians,  few  in  numbers  but 
formidable  in  war.”  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
jn  those  days,  the  tendency  was  toward  growth  in  the  chief 
,-itK-s  and  quotes  a French  economist  who  attributed  this  tend- 
« law  to  “an  inherited  Moorish  habit,  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  small  number  of  white  conquerors  to  keep  united  for  de- 
fense, the  fact  that  the  emigrants  from  Spain  were  not  usually 
part  of  the  rural  population.  And  he  lays  it  down  as  a gen- 
i-ral  rule  that  when  the  population  of  a new  country  is  ob- 
served  to  flow  to  the  towns,  it  may  certainly  be  concluded  that 
production  is  small;  that  the  majority  of  the  colonists  are 
idlers,  speculators,  or  government  officials,  and  not  workers; 
and  that  beneath  them  there  is  a conquered  people  whose  la- 
bor is  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  the  victorious  class.  Such 
certainly  were  the  conditions  in  New  Spain.” 

As  this  is  a condition  which  only  time  can  remedy,  one  will 
realize  after  reading  Rives  and  no  matter  what  the  outcome 
of  the  peace  conference  at  Niagara  Falls,  or  the  fate  of  Huerta 
or  Carranza,  there  wall  continue  to  be  turmoil,  dissatisfaction, 
revolution  in  Mexico  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  reviewer  must  pass  over  these  interesting  chapters 
which  go  into  the  very  character  of  the  people,  or  rather  the 
classes  that  constituted  Mexico  from  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
conquest,  quoting  only: 

But  if  the  great  majority  of  the  population  were  sullen  or  silent  in 
the  face  of  political  emergencies,  there  were  always  large  numbers  of 
men  - — mostly  of  Spanish  descent  who  were  fiercely  clamorous  to 
undertake  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  to  assume  the  honors  and  emol- 
uments of  office.  Every  garrison  town  swarmed  with  them.  As  a 
el  ass  they  possessed  only  the  limited  education  which  the  Mexican 
schools  and  universities  of  th«t  day  afforded,  but  they  had  inherited 
the  Spanish  pride  and  the  peculiar  Spanish  inability  to  look  facts 
square  in  the  face.  They  had  large  aspirations  and  limited  energy 
and  knowledge.  Their  traditions  forbade  their  earning  money  in 
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trade  or  manufactures,  even  if  a country  so  poor  as  Mexico  had  offered 
them  many  opportunities.  Priest,  lawyer,  soldier,  and  government 
official  comprise  almost  the  entire  list  of  careers  open  to  them. 

This  is  one  reason  why  even  general  popular  education  will 
not  restore  order  and  peace  to  Mexico.  It  will  for  the  time 
being  increase  the  pressure  of  those  seeking  to  enter  the  voca- 
tions named  above,  will  foment  more  strife,  more  unrest.  As 
Rives  says : 

A very  great  proportion,  therefore,  of  the  better-educated  people  of 
Mexico  — that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  who  could  read  the  newspapers  and 
discourse  of  public  affairs  in  the  cafes  and  barracks  — were  constantly 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  question  of  the  possession  of  public  office, 
because  that  was,  in  effect,  the  only  means  of  livelihood  of  a great  many 
of  their  number.  These  men,  of  necessity,  attached  themselves  to  one 
faction  or  another,  but  most  of  them  could  have  had  very  little  real 
conception  of  the  principles  for  which  their  parties  nominally  stood. 

On  what  little  basis,  very  often,  revolutionary  movements 
flourished,  is  told  in  the  story  of  the  strife  between  the  Scot- 
tish and  the  York  Rite  Masons  and  the  part  that  the  American 
minister,  Poinsett,  played  in  it.  A series  of  revolutions  had 
its  inception  in  the  differences  between  those  two  Masonic 
bodies  and  that  right  at  the  start  of  the  Mexican  Republic's 
career. 

In  passing,  only  brief  reference  can  be  made  to  the  war  of 
independence  of  Texas,  the  campaign  of  Santa  Ana,  the  fall 
of  the  Alamo,  the  massacre  of  American  prisoners  at  Goliad, 
and  the  scores  of  revolutions  which  have  harassed  Mexico 
the  past  hundred  years,  each  one,  to  a certain  extent,  a coun- 
terpart of  the  one  now  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  nation  and 
of  such  grave  concern  to  the  United  States.  At  every  turn 
the  narration  pictures  exact  parallels  of  the  very  events  tran- 
spiring in  Mexico  today. 

“The  commanding  officers  on  either  side  who  did  not  habit- 
ually shoot  their  prisoners  were  rare  indeed,”  says  Rives  in 
another  part  of  his  work  — reverting  to  the  conflict  in  Texas. 
“The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difficulty 
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, tutal  inexperience  of  the  Mexican  people  in  the  difficult 
0f  self-government,”  he  concludes  in  the  same  chapter. 
How  ever,  one  is  impressed  with  a certain  progressive  step- 
np  of  the  ideals  of  revolutionary  leaders,  of  a certain  im- 
r , yement  with  each  revolution  in  conditions  among  the  lower 
of  definite  material  increase  in  wealth  and  its  broader 
•oribution,  all  making  certain  that  some  day  the  nation  will 
,Vi>  evolved  a civilization  of  its  own,  a stability  that  will  ex- 
. ^ changes  in  public  opinion  through  the  ballot  box  rather 

• (1n  through  a sanguinary  revolution. 

Turning  now  to  reference  to  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Rives 
»ays: 

the  oldest  of  the  settlements  on  the  northern  frontier  was  New  Mex- 
>,  which  dated  back  to  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
S , :e  years  before  the  English  ships  landed  their  passengers  at  James- 
>.jwh.  Don  Juan  de  Ohate,  with  the  sanction  and  aid  of  the  viceroy  of 
V w Spain,  was  leading  a successful  expedition  to  the  upper  waters 
f the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  Onate  who  founded  Santa  Fe  and  built  the  Palace  of 
the  Governors.  Speaking  of  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  are  still 
a live  problem  to  this  day,  he  says : 

The  native  Indians,  as  a rule,  were  easily  controlled.  They  had 
••.Sways  lived,  and  they  continued  to  live,  in  large  villages  or  pueblos. 
K wh  pueblo  had  its  church,  and  near  it  crops  of  corn  and  cotton  were 
r.uwd  under  the  eye  of  the  priests  and  subject  to  the  eventful  control 
■>f  a small  garrison  at  Santa  Fe.  The  Pueblo  Indians  were  held  to 
''rict  obedience,  and  indeed  were  generally  regarded  as  children,  to 
treated  according  to  the  maxims  of  Solomon.  If  they  misbehaved 
,fi,>  rod  was  not  spared.  For  more  serious  offenses  they  might  be 
. ".prisoned  or  hanged. 

’1  his  chapter  furnishes  quite  a satisfactory  review,  though 
wry  brief,  of  New  Mexico’s  history  and  administration  from 
b»bd  to  the  Pueblo  Revolution  and  thence  to  1325,  giving  of- 
f-oial  statistics  and  summing  up  with: 

1 here  were  no  colleges  or  public  schools,  no  lawyers  and  few  phy- 
tans.  There  were  no  municipal  bodies  and  no  courts.  The  gov- 

• mm  out  was  a paternal  despotism,  nominally  tempered  by  a right  of 
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appeal  from  the  governor  to  the  far  distant  audiencia  of  Guadalajara. 
And  all  through  the  long  war  of  independence  this  remote  and  pas- 
toral community  had  remained  neutral  and  undisturbed. 

However,  Rives  depends  for  this  portion  of  his  history  al- 
most entirely  on  Bancroft  when  he  should  have  consulted  some 
of  the  more  recent  historians  and  writers,  Twitchell,  Hodge, 
Read,  Prince,  and  others. 

One  of  the  interesting  episodes  treated  is  that  of  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  from  Texas  to  Santa  Fe  in  which  Governor 
Manuel  Armijo  is  described  “as  a sort  of  Turkish  pasha,  who 
had  for  some  years  been  commander-in-chief,  legislature,  cus- 
tom-house collector,  auditor,  treasurer,  judge,  and  court  of 
appeals  — exercising  a perfectly  irresponsible  and  despotic 
authority.”  In  another  chapter,  the  perfidy  and  cowardice 
of  Armijo  in  abandoning  Santa  Fe  at  the  approach  of  Kearny 
is  graphically  described.  One  of  Kearny’s  officers  relates  the 
receipt  by  the  Americans  of  the  news  of  Armijo’s  flight,  as 
follows : 

As  we  approached  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pecos,  a large 
fat  fellow,  mounted  on  a mule,  came  towards  us  at  full  speed,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  the  general,  congratulated  him  on  the  arrival 
of  himself  and  army.  He  said,  with  a roar  of  laughter,  “Armijo  and 
his  troops  have  gone  to  hell,  and  the  Canyon  is  all  clear.”  This  Avas 
the  alcalde  of  the  settlement. 

Cooke,  an  educated  soldier,  sums  up  the  Kearny  expedition 
as  follows : 

The  Army  of  the  West  marched  from  Bent’s  Fort  Avith  only  rations 
calculated  to  last,  by  uninterrupted  and  most  rapid  marches,  until  it 
should  arrive  at  Santa  Fe.  Is  this  A\ar?  Tested  by  the  rules  of  the 
science,  this  expedition  is  anomalous,  not  to  say  Quixote.  A colonel's 
command  called  an  army  marches  800  miles  beyond  its  base,  its  com- 
munication liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  slightest  effort  of  the  enemy  — 
mostly  through  a desert  — the  Avhole  distance  almost  destitute  of  re- 
sources, to  cone  '"r  a territory  of  250,000  square  miles.  This  is  the 
art  of  Avar  as  practiced  in  America. 

Hoav  in  a few  simple  penstrokes  Rives  presents  a realistic 
picture  is  sIicaati  in  this  chapter,  where  after  enumerating  the 
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r„jH.r  of  horses,  mules  and  wagons  in  Kearny’s  train,  he 

v indicate  the  magnitude  of  Kearny’s  preparations  and  afford  a 
•..irv  of  the  herds  and  the  long  lines  of  prairie  wagons  that  toiled 
, et  the  lighting  men. 

. r’jl v one  other  sidelight  on  the  part  that  New  Mexico  played 
•.he  general  theme  which  is  the  topic  of  the  work  of  Rives. 
~avs  toward  the  end  of  the  two  volumes; 

-uitter  which  was  considered  extremely  important  was  the  action 

■ people  of  New  Mexico.  In  the  autumn  of  1847,  Sterling  Price, 
fct,  military  governor  of  the  territory,  summoned  a legislative  assembly, 

jch  was  thereupon  elected,  and  convened  at  Santa  Fe  on  December 
I “v  1 7.  This  assembly  passed,  among  others,  an  act  calling  for  a 
mention  of  delegates  to  organize  a territorial  government  which 
, xa  approved  and  published  by  General  Price  on  February  5,  1848, 
> i was  based,  of  course,  upon  the  assumption  that  New  Mexico  was 
become  and  remain  a part  of  the  United  States.  The  news  reached 
'.v  city  of  Mexico  early  in  March,  evidently  in  a confused  form. 

■ The  state  of  New  Mexico,”  wrote  Doyle,  the  British  Charge  d’Af- 

‘'  which  was  by  the  Treaty  to  have  become  United  States  prop- 
"ty,  has  annexed  itself  by  a majority  of  ten  votes  out  of  thirteen  to 
it  country.  This  is  a most  fortunate  circumstance  for  this  govern- 
>-:it,  as  the  opposition  were  determined  to  raise  a cry  that  what  is 
•re  called  the  ‘Preciosa  Sangre  Mejicana’  had  been  sold  do  the  en- 

• nics;  but  the  New  Mexicans  have  saved  them  that  trouble  by  annex- 

themselves  of  their  own  accord.  The  Mexican  commissioners  who 
'gotiated  the  treaty  of  peace,  congratulate  themselves  on  not  having 
’ » defend  that  part  of  their  treaty  and  they  now  express  themselves 
great  confidence  as  to  its  ratification.” 

In  other  words,  from  that  point  of  view,  New  Mexico  was 
>t  so  much  conquered  or  purchased  territory,  hut  like  Texas 
Csmme  part  of  the  United  States  of  its  own  volition. 

Lives  has  by  no  means  said  the  last  word  on  the  period  cov- 
"'1  by  this  admirable  compilation  and  study,  blit  no  person 
an  consider  himself  web  posted  on  the  history  of  Mexico  and 

* •’*  republic’s  relations  with  the  United  States,  unless  he  has 
• ad  Rives  or  dug  up  the  facts  for  himself  so  cogently  pre- 
dated in  this  work. 
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NEW  MEXICO  UNDER  MEXICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—VI 

PART  HI— NEW  MEXICO  AS  A DEPARTMENT 

1837-1846 


CHAPTER  III 

COMMERCE  AND  NEW  MEXICO 

In  New  Mexico,  the  United  States  found  the  way  for  acquisi- 
tion prepared  by  forces  quite  different  from  those  which  oper- 
ated in  Texas.  Colonization,  which  played  so  large  a part  in 
Texas,  made  but  two  serious  attempts  within  the  bounds  of 
New  Mexico — -that  of  James  D.  Bradburn  and  the  one  by 
.John  G.  Heath  in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley,  to  both  of 
which  we  have  already  referred.451  As  late  as  1843  there 
were  scarcely  twenty  naturalized  citizens,  and,  if  we  except 
transient  traders,  not  more  than  forty  residents.452  Natural- 
ly, differences  of  religion  played  a like  insignificant  role;  and 
as  for  slavery,  there  were  no  negroes  in  New  Mexico  and  there- 
fore no  mulattoes  either. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  more  immediate  causes  of  trouble 
in  Texas  were  economic  ill  character,  yet  the  dominating  fac- 
tors in  the  situation  there  were  social  and  political.  Years 
before  the  final  break  came,  Mexico  had  recognized  the  alien- 
ation of  Texas  which  was  resulting  from  the  working  of  these 
factors. 

The  influences  at  work  in  New  Mexico,  on  the  other  hand, 

451  Vol.  i,  162,  262-263. 

4,3  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  147. 
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were  almost  purely  economic,  centering  in  the  lucrative  and, 
to  New  Mexico,  increasingly  necessary  commerce  across  the 
plains.  The  Mexican  government  was  oblivious  to  the  effects 
of  this  commerce,  so  natural  a development  and  apparently 
subject  to  control.  Yet  it  was  this  prairie  commerce  above 
all  else  which  prepared  the  way  for  American  conquest  in 
New  Mexico,  continuing  its  assimilating  work  full  ten  years 
after  Texas  had  broken  away  from  the  Mexican  nation. 

Aside  from  its  intrinsic  importance  in  the  history  of  New 
Mexico,  we  have,  therefore,  an  added  reason  for  reviewing  the 
“Santa  Fe  Trade”  in  a chapter  by  itself,  as  being  the  most 
important  factor  in  shaping  the  destiny  of  this  Department 
while  it  still  formed  a part  of  the  Mexican  Republic. 

In  the  account  already  presented  of  events  in  New  Mexico 
previous  to  the  insurrection  of  1837,  the  origin  of  this  unique 
“commerce  of  the  prairies”  was  briefly  related  and  its  devel- 
opment has  been  indicated  from  time  to  time.  To  this  thread 
which  the  reader  may  trace  as  it  runs  through  the  earlier 
chapters,  we  desire  now  to  connect  other  facts  which  show  on 
the  one  hand  the  growth  of  this  trade  in  size  and  strength,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  serious  dependence  on  a foreign  country 
to  which  New  Mexico  became  accustomed. 

The  early  ventures  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  stim- 
ulated by  the  immense  profits  to  be  secured.  “"We  are  told 
that  common  calicoes  and  even  plain  domestic  cottons  sold  as 
high  as  two  or  three  dollars  per  yard  on  the  plaza  of  the  Cap- 
ital.” 453  “An  average  trip  to  Santa  Fe,  with  loaded  wagons, 
usually  occupied  about  seventy  days,  and  the  return  trip 
about  forty  days.”  454  Despite  this  and  the  uncertainties  in- 
volved, including  that  of  duties,  profits  of  one  hundred  per 
cent  on  the  cost  in  the  eastern  markets  were  often  realized  in 
the  early  days.  And  although  this  profit  lessened  in  the  course 
of  years  as  more  goods  were  carried  in,  yet  the  very  fact  that 
the  commerce  did  so  increase  is  sufficient  proof  that  it  was 
very  profitable. 

<53  Prince,  Hist.  Sketches  of  N.  M.,  271. 

4S«7<7.,  278. 
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Mexicans  began  to  participate  in  the  trade  almost  at 
and  in  1843  their  proprietorsliip  was  monopolizing  more 
. A„  half  the  business.-155 

In  the  ’40’s,  the  net  profits  rarely  exceeded  forty  per  cent 
,\.i  they  were  frequently  as  low  as  ten  per  cent.  There  were, 
f ,-uiirse,  occasional  instances  of  actual  loss.456  Nevertheless, 
investments  grew  tremendously.  In  the  years  1822  and 
_'_3,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  carried  in  the  trade  was 
r l.'i.OOO  and  $12,000  respectively;  in  1843,  it  was  $450,000;  and 
■ 'i  1846,  it  was  thought  to  have  exceeded  $1,750,000.  The  aver- 
value  for  the  years  1822  to  1S43  inclusive  was  $130, 000.457 

It  was  a business  of  small  dealers,  for  only  in  later  years 

«*» Chittenden,  Hist,  of  Amer.  Fur  Trade  of  Far  West,  ii,  50S.  This  author 
that  the  Mexicans  began  in  1826,  whereas  we  have  already  seen  that  Barto- 
l.-w  Baca  and  others  were  taking  an  active  part  in  it  in  1S24.  How  much  of  the 
Mfjiran  half  was  in  the  hands  of  Chihuahua  traders  is  not  certain;  very  possibly 
s-jsover  it  exceeded  the  share  of  the  New  Mexicans. 


• Id.,  519. 

t The  interesting  table  made  by  Gregg  in  1843,  giving  the  trade  record  up 
u>  that  year,  is  worth  studying: 


UCAK: 

AMT. 

S MDSE.  WAGONS 

MEN 

PROPRI- 

ETORS 

TONS  TO 

CHIHUAHUA  REMARKS 

'“22 

15,000 

70 

60 

9,000 

Pack  animals  only  used 

1 “v23 

12,000 

50 

30 

3,000 

Pack  animals  only  used 

5 “2  4 

35,000 

26 

100 

80 

3,000 

Pack  animals  and  wagons 

H25 

65,000 

37 

130 

90 

5,000 

Pack  animals  and  wagons 

! ■>26 

90,000 

60 

100 

70 

7,000 

Wagons  only  henceforth 

! “27 

85,000 

55 

90 

50 

8,000 

J828 

150,000 

100 

200 

80 

20,000 

Three  men  killed,  being  the  first 

1829 

GO, 000 

30 

50 

20 

5,000 

First  U.  S.  escort;  one  trader  killed 

i'30 

120,000 

70 

140 

60 

20,000 

First  oxen  used  by  traders 

18.11 

250,000 

130 

320 

80 

80,000 

Two  men  killed 

IS32 

140,000 

70 

150 

40 

40,000 

Party  defeated  on  the  Canadian 

1813 

180,000 

105 

185 

60 

80,000 

Two  men  killed;  three  perished 

1“34 

150,000 

80 

160 

50 

70,000 

Second  U.  S.  escort 

1S15 

140,000 

75 

140 

40 

70,000 

1S2G 

130,000 

70 

135 

35 

50,000 

1 817 

150,000 

80 

160 

35 

60,000 

1“!S 

90,000 

50 

100 

20 

80,000 

1819 

250,000 

130 

25C 

40 

100.000 

Arkansas  expedition 

1 “40 

50,000 

30 

60 

5 

10,000 

Chihuahua  expedition 

I Ml 

150,000 

60 

100 

12 

80,000 

Texan-Santa  Fe  expedition 

1842 

160,000 

70 

120 

15 

90,000 

1«43 

450,000 

230 

350 

30 

300,000 

Third  U.  S.  escort;  ports  closed 
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did  the  investments  average  as  much  as  $1,000  per  proprietor. 
Frequently  the  traders  took  with  them  all  that  they  possessed. 
Often  they  would  secure  credits  by  mortgages  upon  their  prop- 
erty until  their  return  in  the  fall.  If  the  Santa  Fe  market 
proved  dull  and  it  took  too  long  to  retail  off,  their  home  obliga- 
tions enforced  a resort  to  wholesale  in  order  to  allow  the 
traders  to  get  home  and  satisfy  their  creditors.458 

The  vehicles  used  were  heavy  wagons  and  carts;459  but  light 
carriages  also  followed  the  trail  and  occasionally  there  were 
elegant  outfits  on  the  road.  “It  has  the  air  of  romance  to  see 
splendid  carriages  with  elegant  horses  journeying  to  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  Yet  it  is  sober  fact,”  said  an  early  vrriter. 
The  caravans  rarely  went  faster  than  fifteen  miles  a day,  and 
at  night  the  wagons  were  “parked.”  The  first  evidence  of 
approach  to  the  Spanish  settlements  would  usually  be  the 
meeting  of  some  lonely  cibolero,  or  Mexican  buffalo-hunter. 

“Since  1831,  few  or  none  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  once  environed  the  Santa  Fe  adventurer  have  been  en- 
countered. No  traders  have  been  killed  by  the  savages  on  the 
regular  route,  and  but  few  animals  stolen  from  the  cara- 
vans.” 460 

Taos  was  the  only  port  of  entry  at  first  for  the  Chihuahua 
trade  as  well  as  for  that  of  New  Mexico.  In  1837,  El  Paso  del 
Norte  and  El  Presidio  del  Norte,  Department  of  Chihuahua, 
were  made  additional  ports,  but  the  route  via  Santa  Fe  was 
then  so  firmly  established  that  they  were  negligible.461  That 
Taos  was  the  port  of  New  Mexico  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
earliest  pack-trains  entered  by  that  northern,  mountain  route. 

<58  Chittenden,  ii,  520.  F.  also  letter  of  Ceran  St.  Vrain  in  1830,  given  in  pt. 
ii,  chap.  viii. 

<s»  It  was  these  heavy  wagons,  Gregg  tells  us,  which  first  marked  the  trail. 
After  a season  of  long  rains  in  1834,  none  needed  to  lose  his  way  across  the  plains. 

<8o  Chit.,  ii,  525;  Gregg,  ii,  165. 

<8i  The  caravan  which  reached  Santa  Fe  early  in  July,  1839,  was  the  first  to 
enter  from  A '-ansas ; and  the  same  year,  a caravan  of  100  Mexicans  from  Chi- 
huahua entered  the  United  States  across  Texas  instead  of  by  way  of  Santa  Fe. 
But  the  latter  undertaking  was  a failure  because  of  a change  in  the  government  of 
Chihuahua  before  their  return  in  1840!  ( Niles’  Register,  July  22,  August  24, 

November  30,  1839.)  Vide  note  513,  post. 
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jn  subsequent  years,  anyone  entering  by  that  route  would  be 
uu't  by  troopers  of  the  Taos  Company,  but  the  customs-house 
was  at  Santa  Fe  and  all  business  was  done  there. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Bado  wrns  not  made  a port  of 
i-ntry  also,  or  else  that  the  port  was  not  transferred  to  Santa 
1\<;  that  it  remained  unchanged  seems  to  have  been  simply  an' 
instance  of  the  neglect  with  which  the  affairs  of  this  frontier 
Territory  were  treated.  Moreover,  those  uncertainties  in  the 
tariff  of  which  the  traders  complained  so  bitterly,  had  no  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade ; changes  in  policy  and 
alterations  in  the  customs  lists  were  incidental  to  the  many 
administrative  changes  which  occurred  in  Mexico  during  these 
years.’  And  again,  we  should  not  forget  that,  until  New  Mex- 
ico became  a Department,  her  internal  government  was  never 
completed,  and  as  a Territory  she  had  no  control  over  the  cus- 
toms regulations. 

The  duties  collected  annually  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
from  $50,000  to  $80,000,  of  which  Gregg  asserts  that  so  much 
was  embezzled  by  the  customs  officials  as  to  make  the  net  rev- 
enue hardly  $40,000  a year.  Probably  the  traders  were  over- 
ready  to  believe  their  own  suspicions  in  this  regard.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  questioned  that  venality  and  peculation  cropped 
out  among  the  officials  at  various  times,  but  that  a handful  of 
men  should  regularly  get  away  with  $25,000  to  $40,000  each 
year  it  is  difficult  to  believe.  Such  charges  lose  much  of  their 
force,  also,  when  we  remember  that  among  those  who  made 
the  charges  were  traders  who  were  ready  to  bribe  and  to  smug- 
gle whenever  they  could. 

The  Texan  aggressions  of  1841-1843,  which  mil  be  discussed 
later,  caused  the  Mexican  government,  not  unnaturally,  to 
close  the  northern  ports,  August  7,  lSdST82  But  this  act  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  any  vigorous  or  constructive 
policy,  and  the  ports  were  reopened  on  March  31,  1844.  Had 
the  national  officials  been  very  discerning,  the  great  dissatis- 
faction which  was  shown  in  New  Mexico  while  the  ports  were 

Prieto,  Rentas;  v.  also  Niles’  Register , November  11,  1S43. 
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closed  would  have  revealed  to  them  the  commercial  grip  which 
the  northern  republic  already  had  upon  this  Department. 

Gregg  had  closed  up  his  business  in  Chihuahua  and  New 
Mexico  in  1838,  but  the  French  blockade  of  the  Mexican  port.- 
in  1838-1839  offered  such  possibilities  for  large  profits  in  the 
trade  that  he  resumed  and  continued  until  the  commerce  was 
stopped  in  1843.  Down  to  the  latter  date  he  is  our  best  au- 
thority, but  for  the  course  of  the  trade  during  the  last  three 
years  of  our  period,  we  must  seek  information  elsewhere. 

An  estimate  of  the  trade  in  1844  placed  the  exports  from 
Santa  Fe  at  $400,000  in  specie,  with  buffalo-robes,  furs,  etc., 
to  the  value  of  $50,000  more.  Four  companies  left  the  States 
this  year,  taking  with  them  merchandise  to  the  value  (at  east- 
ern cost)  of  $200,000.  The  insurance,  freight  from  the  east  to 
Independence,  Missouri,  outfits,  etc.,  cost  another  $100,000. 
making  the  total  invested  in  the  trade  $300,000;  and  this  would 
have  been  increased  had  it  not  been  for  bad  weather.  In  the 
four  companies  there  were  160  men,  and  the  outfit  was  stated 
as  follows : 

780  mules,  at  $25  each $27,300 


60  oxen,  at  $30  each 
5,000  lbs.  of  bacon,  at  3 cents 
39  bbls.  flour,  at  $5  . 

90  bushels  meal,  at  30  cents 
Merchandise,  outfit  for  hands  . 
Harness  for  teams  . 
Blacksmiths’  work  . 


1,800 

182 

120 

27 

3.500 

2.500 
500 


Making $35,959 

exclusive  of  wagons,  wagon-sheets,  and  many  other  articles 
purchaseu  at  that  place.403  The  wagons  numbered  ninety-two, 
at  $180  each,  many  of  them  being  made  at  Independence.  The 
wagon-sheets  numbered  1,300,  besides  the  blankets  to  put  be- 
tween them.  “The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus  made  to 
amount  to  $750,000;  but  even  this  is  said  to  be  considerably 
short  of  diat  it  is  in  ordinary  seasons.” 


4«3  Hunt’s  Merchants  Magazine , November,  1844.  The  original  author  or  type- 
setter is  accountable  for  the  numerical  errors.  If  the  value  per  mule  be  changed 
to  $35,  a true  figuring  gives  approximately  the  total  shown  above. 
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IM'erring  to  1845,  we  read:  “Wagon-makers  of  Indepen- 
have  orders  to  build  seventy-five  wagons  for  the  Santa 
? trade  by  next  spring.  Only  fifty  were  made  the  past 
spring.1’  (Id.) 

•’In  184b,  the  number  of  wagons  in  the  caravan  was  414, 
t|u.  value  of  the  merchandise  transported  was  estimated 
t *4. 752, 250.”  404  This  caravan,  which  accompanied  the  in- 
% American  army,  was  the  regular  annual  caravan  for 
>,  knta  Fe  and  Chihuahua. 

1’he  obverse  of  this  growth  in  commerce  with  the  United 
States  was  the  economical  dependence  of  New  Mexico  on  a 
foreign  country.  When,  early  in  the  century,  her  imports 
^mounted  to  $112,000,  the  part  of  this  which  came  from  the 
\oung  republic  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  may  safely  be  repre- 
sented by  a cipher.  Mexican  independence,  however,  opened 
the  door  which  the  mother  Spain  had  kept  barred;  and  from 
the  time  that  the  prairie  commerce  was  first  encouraged  by 
dartolome  Baca  in  1824,  there  had  been  the  steady  growth 
w hich  we  have  already  considered.  As  we  look  back  at  the 
consequences  of  this  change  in  policy,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  how  imperfectly  those  consequences  were  estimated  at 
tin-  time.  The  authorities  must  have  perceived  that  New  Mex- 
ico’s balance  of  trade  was  shifting  from  the  southern  trade 
route  to  this  new  trail  coming  in  from  the  east,  but  they  did 
tint  appreciate  with  sufficient  comprehension  that  these  new 
relations  might  tip  the  scales  when  New  Mexico  should  come 
to  weigh  the  long-continued  neglect  of  her  welfare  by  Mexico 
against  the  advantages  which  were  now  offered  her  from  the 
cast. 

As  we  have  already  seen  repeatedly,  the  protection  of  this 
trade  and  its  control  were  two  of  the  most  important  duties  of 
’ ’ : * ‘ paid  military  force  in  New  Mexico.  Many  a man  who  was 
prominent  in  the  administration  of  New  Mexico  had  some  post 
"I  responsibility  in  the  customs  service  at  one  time  or  another, 
hven  in  the  case  2 a man  so  important  as  Albino  Perez,  the 
t-'rst  governor  under  the  departmental  system,  one  of  the  first 

4,1 4 Prince,  Hist.  Sketches  of  N.  M.,  2S4. 
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matters  to  which  he  attended  after  his  arrival,  was  to  go,  in 
his  capacity  as  Cornandante  Principal , to  meet  the  annual  car- 
avan of  1835.4SS 

New  Mexico’s  dependence  upon  this  source  of  revenue  also 
appeared  more  clearly  in  the  time  of  Governor  Perez  than 
ever  before.  The  late  arrival  of  the  caravan  in  the  summer 
of  1837  led  to  the  extreme  financial  expedients  to  which  the 
Perez  administration  had  to  resort  upon  the  collapse  of  its 
credit.  The  insurrection  of  1837  caused  no  break  in  the  flow 
of  commerce,  its  only  effect  being  apparently  that  a larger 
proportion  of  the  imports  went  on  through  to  Chihuahua.468 

But  the  reliance  of  the  departmental  administration  on  its 
revenues  was  greater  if  anything,  after  order  was  restored 
than  it  was  before.  The  country  was  so  prostrated  financial- 
ly that  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  the  sole  means  with  which 
even  the  more  essential  expenses  of  administration  were  sus- 
tained. The  deputies  could  see  no  hope  of  raising  their  sal- 
aries ; hence,  they  suspended  the  sessions  of  the  Departmental 
Junta.  No  reference  has  been  found  to  any  deputy  to  Mex- 
ico after  the  term  of  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz  until  the  fall  of  1843, 
when  Juan  Andres  Archuleta  was  elected,  and  if  New  Mexico, 
as  a Department,  was  now  obliged  to  pay  the  requisite  salary, 
the  reason  for  their  non-representation  at  the  national  capital 
is  obvious.467  The  single  court  ceased  — because  there  were 
no  funds  to  sustain  it.468  The  sub-prefectures  were  suspended 
— for  lack  of  funds.489 

<65  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  an  acknowledgment  by  Bonilla,  Mexico,  August 
7,  1835,  shows  that  on  July  1st  Governor  Perez  had  notified  the  government  of 
his  departure  to  meet  the  Anglo-American  caravan,  leaving  the  first  deputy,  Juan 
Rafael  Ortiz,  as  acting  governor. 

<66  V.  Gregg’s  table  above. 

<#?  A different  explanation  of  this  lapse  in  representation  is  possible,  however, 
as  will  appear  later. 

<68  Lib.  of  Cong.,  on  October  3,  18-10,  the  Cobierno  de  A’.  M.  notifies  the  Juez 
de  Circuito  de  Durango  that  there  are  no  funds  available  and  therefore  no  tribunal 

superior  (the  highest  departmental  court)  nor  court  of  first  instance  (prescribed 
for  each  dist.ict).  Moreover,  the  Junta  Depth  was  in  recess,  and  consequently 
it  would  be  useless  to  refer  a certain  judicial  case  in  question  to  them.  We 
have  seen  that  New  Mexico  had  but  a single  district  court  before  the  insurrection, 
over  which  Santiago  Abreu  had  presided. 

<6»  Fed.  L.  0.,  Santa  Fe,  no.  1317  ( Libro  Segundo,  recording  Armijo’s  corre- 
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On  the  other  hand,  Governor  Armijo  called  the  Junta  to- 
ther  on  April  22,  1839,  for  the  sole  object  of  electing  a tem- 
■ .,rary  Gefe  Superior  de  Hacienda.  The  American  caravan 
»oUld  arrive  shortly  and  therefore  it  was  essential  to  have 
5;.js  post  filled.  Nor  is  it  surprising,  in  view  of  the  facts  above 
, ;U.-d  and  of  others  which  will  appear  in  the  next  chapter, 
. at  Armijo  should  have  imposed  his  levy  of  $500  upon  each 
agon  that  brought  goods  over  the  trail.  The  traders  would 
r rurally  consider  it  a case  of  graft  and  an  outrage;  but  they 
;’ould  not  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  the  reasons  which 
would  lead  the  New  Mexicans  to  wink  at  such  an  arbitrary 
measure  of  their  governor.470 

Nor  does  the  national  government  appear  to  have  wasted 
much  sympathy  on  New  Mexico  — perhaps  because  it  did  not 
range  very  accurately  the  real  situation  in  that  Department, 
more  probably  because  problems  nearer  home  proved  to  be  too 
absorbing.  An  inquiry  did  come  from  Mexico  for  information 
as  to  financial  conditions,  but  for  these  six  years  federal  au- 
thorities let  Armijo  have  pretty  much  his  own  way.471  And 
his  way  was  to  undo  what  Governor  Perez  had  begun  towards 
the  collection  of  the  new  taxes,  and  to  let  them  drop  into 
oblivion.472 

tj'Ondenee  as  governor  and  Comandante  Gral.  in  the  years  1S40  to  1842.)  A draft 
recorded  on  December  21,  1840,  shows  that  these  offices  ceased  then  for  the  cause 
(riven. 

4T0  Lib.  of  Cong.,  minutes  of  the  Junta  for  April  22,  1S39,  record  this  election. 
When  Juan  Eafael  Ortiz  gave  up  this  post  is  not  known,  but  it  is  very  doubtful 
that  anyone  else  had  held  the  office  before  this  election.  The  assertion  of  Gregg 
■i  hardly  confirmed,  however,  that  Governor  Armijo  deposed  all  the  custom-house 
officers  early  in  1839  and  appointed  his  own  brother  and  friends  so  that  he  might 
have  the  customs  completely  in  his  own  hands.  As  for  the  fixed  duty  of  $300 
ter  wagon,  the  Santa  Fe  caravan  was  able,  notwithstanding  that  impost,  to  carry 
hack  to  the  United  States  nearly  $200,000  in  specie  this  year.  ( Niles’  Register, 
'Mother  26,  1839.)  Doubtless  part  of  this  specie  came  from  the  “New  Placers” 
* idea  were  discovered  this  same  year.  (V.  Kendall,  Nar.  of  the  Tex.-S.  Fe 
1 xped.,  258;  Bancroft,  340.) 

4:1  Id.,  various  documents  dated  early  in  1S39,  inquiring  about  the  corta  de 
ec;a  and  for  complete  i..j.ormation  on  the  sad  state  of  affairs  owing  to  the  enemies 
4’'d  to  the  need  to  assist  the  soldiers,  etc. 

4:2  We  so  interpret  the  reference  in  the  Plan  of  Tome  to  the  “commissioners 
v. ho  were  named  in  Santa  Fe,”  to  whom  tho  people  had  begun  to  pay  taxes. 
1 . note  381,  ante. 
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We  can  easily  imagine  that  it  was  good  policy  — for  Lis 
own  personal  interests  — for  Armijo  to  follow  this  course, 
but  it  is  also  easy  to  see  that  this  course  could  not  but  augment 
the  dependence  of  New  Mexico  on  the  revenues  from  the  Amer- 
ican commerce.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  enforce  a 
taxation  on  people  who  not  only  would  not,  but  literally  could 
not  stand  the  burden.  As  a temporary  policy,  Armijo  doubt- 
less chose  his  course  wisely,  and  the  supreme  government  ap- 
pears to  have  agreed  with  him  in  it.473  The  mistake  lay  in  not 
so  fostering  the  resources  of  the  people  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  might  have  attained  to  self-support,  or  at  least 
have  made  visible  progress  in  that  direction.  Had  Governor 
Armijo  recognized  his  opportunity  and  pursued  some  con- 
structive policy;  had  he  really  had  the  best  interests  of  his 
humbler  fellow-citizens  at  heart  instead  of  manipulating  them 
to  his  own  selfish  ends,  he  would  now  be  rated  more  highly 
in  history — and  in  fact,  history  itself  might  have  read  quite 
differently. 

But,  as  it  was,  both  he  and  the  national  authorities  were 
willing  that  New  Mexico  should  go  on  in  their  dependence 
on  the  trade  with  a foreign  country.  That  trade  had  the  abil- 
ity to  pay  heavy  toll  and,  notwithstanding,  to  go  on  growing 
in  volume  through  the  vitality  and  vigor  which  lay  behind  it. 
And  thus,  while  the  spirit  of  the  South  was  going  into  Texas 
and  winning  it  through  a mastery  which  was  inbred  of  slav- 
ery, the  spiiit  of  the  North  was  coming  into  New  Mexico  and 
winning  it  through  the  ministry  of  commerce. 

Gregg,  ii,  67-69:  “New  Mexico  has  no  internal  custom-houses  — the  derecho 
de  covusumo  (the  internal  duty)  is  an  impost  averaging  nearly  20%  on  the  TJ.  S. 
cost  of  the  bill.  It  supplies  the  place  of  a direct  tax  for  the  support  of  the  de- 
partmental. government,  and  is  decidedly  the  most  troublesome,  if  not  the  mosr 
oppressive,  revenue  system  that  ever  was  devised  for  internal  purposes.  It  oper- 
ates at  once  as  a drawback  upon  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  as  a 
potent  incentive  to  fraudulent,  practices.  The  country  people  especially  have  re- 
sort to  every  species  of  clandestine  intercourse  to  escape  this  galling  burden;  for 
every  article  of  consumption  they  carry  to  market,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  as  well  as 
fruit  and  vegetables,  is  taxed  more  or  less;  while  another  impost  is  levied  upon 
the  goods  they  purchase  with  the  proceeds  of  their  sales!  This  system,  so  beau- 
tifully entangled  with  corruptions,  is  supported  on  the  ground  that  it  supersedes 
direct  taxation,  which,  in  itself,  is  an  evil  that  the  ‘free  and  independent’  people 
of  Mexico  would  never  submit  to.” 


. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


A ONE-MAN  ADMINISTRATION,  1838  TO  1844 

AbMiJo’s  second  term  as  chief  executive  of  New  Mexico  was 
> .rail'd  with  the  first  period  of  centralism  in  the  nation  and 
. m.)  extended  nearly  through  the  succeeding  period  of  dicta- 
mr.diips;  or  we  may  say  that  his  administration  lasted  until 

presentative  government  was  in  process  of  reestablishment 
through  the  Constitution  of  1S43  and  thus  until  the  second 
?.*-riod  of  centralism  was  beginning.  If  this  relation  between 
a -fairs  in  our  Department  and  in  the  nation  is  kept  in  mind, 
:t  will  enable  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Armijo  could 
carry  things  with  such  a high  hand. 

The  nature  of  centralism  has  already  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plained. While  Bustamante  was  president,  General  Mar- 
iano Paredes  rebelled  against  the  government  on  August  8, 
1 Gl,  at  the  head  of  the  garrison  of  Guadalajara.  Other  lead- 
ers joined  with  him  and  the  revolution  succeeded,  upon  the 
“Bases  of  Tacubaya,”  which  were  agreed  upon  by  them  on 
September  28th  of  the  same  year.  The  Constitution  of  1836 
was  abrogated  and  provision  was  made  for  a Constitutional 
Congress.  The  departmental  authorities  were  to  continue  in 
office  meanwhile;  General  Paredes  was  to  appoint  a Council 
composed  of  two  members  from  each  Department,  which  was 
to  select  a provisional  chief  executive.  The  old  Congress  was 
dissolved,  this  “Council  of  Commissioners”  or  “Constituent 
Congress”  acting  in  its  place  until  the  first  Constitutional 
Congress,  elected  by  the  Departments,  should  convene. 

Two  weeks  after  the  above  convention  was  concluded,  Santa 
Anna  was  elected  p esident  by  the  Provisional  Council,  and 
thereby  he  became  virtually  dictator  of  Mexico.  In  June, 
D42,  the  Constitutional  Congress  convened  and  it  served  until 
it  was  dissolved  on  December  19th  by  Nicolas  Bravo,  then 
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acting  president.  Its  place  was  taken  by  a “Council  of 
Notables/’  summoned  under  the  seventh  of  the  Bases  of  Tacu- 
baya  and  Santa  Anna  was  again  dictator. 

New  Mexico  appears  to  have  had  but  slight  connection  with 
this  series  of  events.  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz  represented  her  in 
Mexico  from  the  summer  of  1837,  probably  until  the  uprising 
of  1841.  It  must  have  been  late  in  November,  1841,  before 
the  instructions  were  received  in  New  Mexico  for  the  imme- 
diate election  of  their  member  of  the  Council,  arranged  for 
by  the  third  of  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya;  and  two  months  later 
would  have  been  received  the  decree  which  provided  for  the 
election  of  a deputy  and  an  alternate  to  the  General  Congress. 
It  would  be  a satisfaction  to  know  who  were  the  deputies  of 
New  Mexico  during  these  years,  but  it  does  not  matter  es- 
pecially as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  done  her  any  important 
service.474 

The  Junta  Departmental  had  adjourned  on  January  17, 
1838,  sine  die  and  was  reconvened  only  once  by  Governor 
Armijo,  for  urgent  business  in  the  following  November.475  At 
the  close  of  the  sessions  then  held,  a minute  is  found  recording 

474  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  an  oficio  dated  Mexico,  October  11,  1841,  from 
Pedraza  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico,  reported  that  peace  was  reestablished  and 
that  the  Junta  de  Eepresentates  delos  Depart.os  had  been  installed  (according  to  the 
second  of  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya  adopted  on  September  28th).  Santa  Anna  had 
taken  possession  of  the  supreme  magistracy.  “That  Depth  Junta  will  proceed 
promptly  to  elect  two  individuals  to  sit  as  members  of  the  Council  (according  to 
the  3rd  base),  and  they  are  to  come  to  Mexico  as  soon  as  possible.’’  Id.,  a law 
of  December  10,  1S41,  provided  for  the  election  of  their  deputy  and  alternate  to 
the  General  Congress,  which  elections  occurred  in  New  Mexico  in  February  and 
March. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Presbyter  A.  J.  Martinez  was  the  resulting  deputy  who 
served  in  the  short  Congress  which  sat  from  June  to  December,  1842;  and  in  fact 
this  is  the  Only  possible  chance  of  proving  the  tradition  that  Martinez  once  repre- 
r sented  New  Mexico  at  the  national  capital. 

It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  this  deputy  was  Vicente  Sanchez  Vergara, 
for  his  name  appears  among  the  eighty  announced  by  Nicolas  Bravo  to  compose 
the  Council  of  Notables  after  the  above  Congress  was  dissolved  (Dublan  y Lozano, 
Covipilacion , de'  ee  of  December  23,  1S42).  This  name  appears  also  in  October, 
1845,  for  suplcnte  to  Congress. 

47s  The  bound  volumes  of  the  legislative  records  now  preserved  in  the  Fed.  L. 
O.  at  Santa  Fe  show  a complete  blank  from  February  16,  1837,  to  May  9.  1845. 
But  since  preparing  my  roster  of  legislative  bodies  as  quoted  by  Twitchell,  Lead. 
Facts  of  N.  If.  Hist.,  ii,  9-13,  stray  sheets  of  records  during  the  years  1837-1839 
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s'  nt  “a communication  was  received  from  the  Junta  Electoral 
Secundaria  transmitting  the  list  of  individuals  named  to  com- 
• ,se  the  Departmental  Junta  for  the  next  ensuing  term,  whose 
< j.rtion  was  certified  and  approved.” 

The  next  recorded  session  was  that  of  January  2,  1839.  On 
shat  day  the  Vocales  propietarios  y Suplentes,  named  to  re- 
constitute the  Junta  Dep  art  ament  al  by  reason  of  the  law  of 
Jane  30,  1S38,  assembled  in  a hall  of  the  house  of  the  excellent 
-■  nor  governor,  commonly  called  the  Palace,  the  retiring 
Junta  being  in  recess.  The  governor  stated  that  taking  oath 
was  the  first  business,  in  order  to  install  the  new  Junta.478 

After  the  members  had  given  their  oaths,  he  said  that  there 
were  a great  number  of  matters  pending  of  interest  to  the 
government,  and  therefore  they  had  much  to  do.  The  ranking 
vocal,  Presbyter  Jose  Francisco  Leyba,  however,  objected  that 
there  were  no  funds  to  pay  the  salaries  assigned  them  by  the 
law  of  March  20, 1837,  and  that  it  was  morally  impossible  for 
them  to  exercise  their  functions  (without  pay),  most  of  the 
locales  living  at  different  parts  of  the  Department.  The 
other  deputies  evidently  agreed  with  him,  for  they  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  preceding  Junta  in  adjourning,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  governor  as  circumstances  might  demand. 
The  only  subsequent  record  found  of  this  Junta  in  session  is 


a-nd  1S43-1S45  have  been  found  in  the  archives  at  Washington  which  contain  the 
minutes  of  many  sessions  and  which,  supplemented  by  other  data,  show  an  un- 
broken continuity  of  legislative  organization.  This  new  material  relates  to  three, 
possibly  four,  Departmental  Juntas  and  to  the  first  Departmental  Assembly. 

4:6  The  names  of  the  members  composing  the  Second  Department  Junta,  as  tab- 
ulated from  their  signatures  and  other  data,  are  as  follows: 


1. 


PROPRIETAR’OS 
Jose  Francisco  Leyva 


SUPLENTES 


Vicente  Otero 

Bias  Trujillo 
Francisco  Sandoval 
Manuel  Sanchez 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


Jose  Maria  Alarid 
Antonio  Matias  Ortiz 


7.  Jose  Francisco  Vigil 
Manuel  Armijo  signed  president;  J.  Dolores  Madrid,  as  secretary.  Each 
tocoI  was  entitled  to  the  salary  of  1,500  pesos  a year.  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M. 
Archs.,  legis.  minutes  of  1837-1839;  also  letter,  V.  Otero  to  governor,  dated  De- 
cember 24,  1838.) 


; 
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dated  April  22,  1839.  Governor  Armijo  then  convened  the 
body  “because  the  American  caravan  would  soon  arrive  and 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a temporary  Gefe  Superior  de  Ha- 
cienda,Jose  Antonio  Chavez  y Duran  was  elected  to  the 
post  at  a salary  of  1,800  pesos,  of  which  amount  300  pesos  was 
for  the  services  of  a clerk. 

With  the  almost  complete  suspension  of  legislative  operation 
appeared  a corresponding  emphasis  upon  the  military  branch 
of  the  administration  in  New  Mexico.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  liberating  army  was  kept  under  arms  by  Armijo  after 
the  insurrection.  Mariano  Chaves  had  evidently  retired,  for 
in  1838  Juan  Estevan  Pino  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  this  force 
and  second  in  command  to  Armijo.477  Doubtless  there  was 
much  going  and  coming  in  this  militia  organization,  yet  it  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  branch  of  the  service,  cooperating 
with  the  paid  troops  in  policing  the  country  and  in  Indian 
fighting.478 

Lieutenant-colonel  Justiniani  stayed  with  the  federal  force 
until  March,  1838,  when  he  returned  home  with  the  presidial 
troops  from  Chihuahua,  while  Captain  Munoz  remained  with 
the  Vera  Cruz  squadron  as  a precaution  against  further 
outbreak.479 

By  the  late  summer,  however,  the  federal  soldiers  were  ser- 

477  Id.,  folios  12S,  129:  Six  military  record  books.  Pino’s  position  is  shown 
also  by  the  fact  that  when  Armijo  took  the  field  late  in  1838  against  hostile 
Navajoes,  he  left  the  senior  deputy,  Jose  Chavez,  in  political  authority  and  as 
“general  commandant  of  arms’’  Lieutenant-colonel  Juan  Esteban  Pino.  Id., 
folio  131. 

478  Id.,  numerous  items  show  that  the  Gentile  Indians  maintained  their  repu- 
tation. July  3,  1838,  Pedro  Leon  Lujan  wrote  Armijo  (from  Abiquiu)  saying 
that  the  eapitancillos  of  the  Yutas  had  informed  him  that  their  nation  had  de- 
clared war  against  the  Navajo  nation  because  of  injuries,  etc.  Later  in  the  year, 

f Armijo  headed  a campaign  against  the  same  offenders.  In  July,  1840,  Lujan 

reported  about  Navajoes  at  Taos;  later  in  the  same  year  they  figured  at  Socorro; 
and  early  in  1841,  Prefect  Sandoval  wrote  about  a band  of  them  at  Jemez.  There 
is  official  record  of  a peace  concluded  with  the  Navajoes  at  Santo  Domingo  on 
March  12,  1S41,  but  then  in  the  following  month  the  Mescalero  Apaches  were 
attracting  unpleasant  comment. 

479  In  the  early  spring  there  was  great  disorder  again  reported  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Taos.  Armijo  made  Pablo  Montoya  a lieutenant-colonel  of  rural  cavalry 
and  sent  him  to  handle  the  situation.  In  May  Captain  Munoz  was  making  fre- 
quent reports  to  Governor  Arinijo,  but  the  outbreak  evidently  anticipated  did  not 
materialize.  Lib.  of  Con.,  M.  to  A.,  May  23,  25,  28,  etc. 
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V]v  discontented  with  the  support  given  them.  Again, 
Junta  Departamental  vras  called  together,  but  they  had  to 
4;  Governor  Armijo  to  report  to  Captain  Munoz  that  they 

• nd  no  money  or  resources  with  which  to  keep  the  troop,  al- 
t rough  they  wanted  them  to  stay.  Munoz  then  asked  for  suf- 
r.  -u-nt  funds  with  which  to  get  to  El  Paso.480 

Even  this  was  not  furnished  him,  however,  for  in  November 
: soldiers  were  still  in  Santa  Fe  and  Munoz  again  made 

requisition — this  time  for  the  amount  due  the  squadron  for 
K.i*  months  of  September,  October,  and  November.  On  No- 
vember 17th,  the  governor  presented  this  communication  be- 
fore the  Junta,  with  another  of  his  own  in  which  he  showed 
the  imperative  need  of  aiding  these  troopers,  so  that  they 
might  depart  for  El  Paso  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
There  were  no  funds  in  the  national  treasury  to  support  them 
longer  in  the  Department  and  fatal  consequences  might  ensue 
if  any  lack  of  subordination  should  arise.  The  Junta  felt  that, 
in  principle,  they  lacked  authority  for  raising  forced  loans  or 
I.-vying  contributions,  but  after  the  governor  had  explained 
his  own  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the  matter,  they  agreed  unan- 
imously to  call  for  a loan  of  1,000  or  2,000  pesos,  the  security 
for  which  should  be  mortgages  on  two  pieces  of  property,  with 
interest  as  high  as  ten  per  cent  if  necessary.481  They  had 
some  difficulty  in  securing  the  loan,  but  on  November  20th  an 
offer  of  1,600  pesos  from  Jose  Chaves  was  accepted  and  thus 
the  Vera  Cruz  squadron  was  enabled  to  depart.482 

A few  months  after  Munoz  had  withdrawn  with  his  squad- 

4,0  Id.,  Muiioz  to  Armijo,  August  7,  1838.  He  mentions  a session  of  the 
Junta  on  the  preceding  day.  This  session  was  unrecorded  probably,  since  the 
minutes  of  a session  on  November  17th  appear  on  the  fourth  page  of  the  double 

* 1-vet  previously  utilized  in  July,  1837,  and  January,  1838! 

The  two  properties  thus  “hypothecated”  were  “the  house  of  the  Nation 
Muated  on  the  corner  of  the  plaza  in  the  street  facing  the  Parroquia”  and  the 
f.nca,  or  estate,  in  la  Oienega  “which  is  known  as  ‘of  the  Municipality.’  ” The 
funner  of  these  was  a residue  of  the  old  Spanish  bull-ring  (consult  note  412, 
‘•Ur);  misuse  of  the  latter  piece  of  property  was  later  to  affect  Armijo’s  gov- 
ernorship. 

4“  The  Junta  desired  to  realize  1,500  pesos  on  the  two  properties.  Juan 
IVrea  offered  1,200;  they  wanted  100  more,  he  refused.  Deputy  Terrus  said  that 
J • >a  Andres  Archuleta  would  do  better;  two  days  later  Archuleta  had  authorized 
a raise  whereupon  Perea  offered  1,300.  But  Jose  Chavez  then  offered  1,600  and 
- -s  bid  was  accepted.  Lib.  of  Cong.,  sessions  of  November  17  to  20,  1838. 
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ron,  two  important  measures  were  announced  from  Mexico. 
Until  this  time,  New  Mexico  had  been  only  a ComandancU 
Principal,  subject  to  the  Comandancia  General,  but  now,  by  a 
decree  of  April  22,  1839,  New  Mexico  was  raised  to  the  latter 
class,  independent  in  all  respects.4S3  A second  decree,  issued 
by  the  Minister  of  War  on  the  following  day,  announced  the 
appointments  made  of  gefes  and  officers  for  the  “auxiliary 
militia,”  or  “rural  cavalry  militia”  of  the  Department.4” 

Santa  Fe,  Fed.  L.  O.,  archive  1U91.  This  is  a list  recording  the  governors 
of  New  Mexico  irom  1770  to  1840,  evidently  prepared  by  Armijo’s  secretary, 
Guadalupe  Miranda.  It  concludes  with  the  note:  “Of  the  General  Commandants 
and  intendents,  there  is  no  Record  in  this  office,  since  this  was  only  a Principal 
Commandancy  in  the  anterior  epoch,  subject  to  the  General  (Commandancy)  of 
Chihuahua  until  the  22nd  of  April  in  the  year  1839,  just  passed,  when,  by  superior 
decree  of  the  same  date,  it  was  erected  into  a General  (Commandancy),  indepen- 
dent in  all  regards.  ” Before  signing  this  document,  Armijo  crossed  out  the  date 
at  the  end  (Santa  Fe,  April  27,  1840)  in  order  to  add,  “and  it  is  served  at  present 
by  the  Colonel  of  Cavalry  in  the  Permanent  Army,  Don  Manuel  Armijo.’’  In- 
cidentally, we  note  that  Pedro  Jose  Munoz  is  not  included  in  the  list.  This  is  not 
evidence  in  itself,  but  it  coincides  with  evidence  previously  given,  that  Munoz 
did  not  act  as  governor  in  1837. 

Lib.  of  C'ong.,  N.  M.  Archs.  Over  the  date,  Mexico,  April  23,  1839,  Juaquin 
Velasquez  de  Leon,  minister  of  war  and  marine,  gives  a statement  of  the  commis- 
sions issued  to  the  Seriors  gefes  and  officers  of  the  rural  mounted  militia  of  the 
Department  of  New  Mexico  as  follows:  (that) 

Of  inspector-colonel  of  the  R.  M.  M.  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico,  to 
Don  Mariano  Chavez  Castillo. 

Of  lieutenant-colonel  sub-inspector  of  the  militia,  to  Don  Juan  Andres  Archu- 
leta. 

Of  first  adjutant  of  idem,  to  Don  Juan  Perea. 

Company  of  Santa  Fe  — Captain,  Don  Manuel  Doroteo  Pino;  lieutenant,  Don 
Teodoseo  Quintana;  ensign,  Don  Damacio  Salasar. 

Id.  of  Taos  — Captain,  Don  Paseual  Martinez;  lieutenant,  Don  Julian  Lucero. 

Id.  of  Rio  Arriba — Captain,  Don  Jose  Francisco  Vigil;  lieutenant,  Don  Sal- 
vador Lopez. 

Id.  of  Abiquiu — Captain,  Don  Pedro  Leon  Lujan. 

Id.  of  Bernalillo  — Captain,  Don  Julian  Perea;  lieutenant,  Don  Ramon  Aragon; 
ensign,  Don  Jose  Martinez. 

Icl.  of  Albuquerque  — Captain,  Juan  Cristobal  Armijo;  lieutenant,  Julian 
Tenorio. 

Campania  de  Padillas  — Captain,  Don  Jose  Antonio  Duran;  lieutenant,  Don 
Jose  Chavez;  ensign,  Don  Manuel  Chavez. 

Id.  of  Tom6  — Captain,  Jose  Salazar. 

Id.  of  Bel  - — Captain,  Don  Juan  Cristobal  Chavez. 

Id.  of  Socorro  — Captain,  Don  Juan  Gutierrez. 
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In  educational  matters,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  improve- 
during  these  years,  only  the  children  of  the  proprietary 
i-s  receiving  a brief  and  rudimentary  schooling.  Natural- 
no  pretense  was  made  of  maintaining  any  institution  of 
Nior  education. 

In  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  only  change  to  be  noted 
the  renewed  connection  of  Juan  Rafael  Rascon  with  New 
Mexico.  At  some  time  after  the  insurrection,  he  was  made 
N'iting  vicar-general  and  ecclesiastical  governor  of  this  Ter- 
ritory.485 The  vicar  of  the  capital  was  absent  in  Mexico  for 
s,  vend  years,  his  supply  being  Jose  Francisco  Leyva  — who 
j,.ft  his  charge  in  Abiquiii  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  was 
also  first  deputy  of  the  Department  after  the  opening  of  the 
vear  1839;  in  fact,  Leyva  was  either  deputy  or  alternate  for 
a large  part  of  the  Mexican  period,  a service  which  was  shared 
by  about  half  of  the  clergy  at  one  time  or  another.480  There 
was  still  no  bishop  for  New  Mexico,  but  the  dignitary  at  Du- 
rango was  now  an  archbishop.437 
The  judicial  situation  was  indicated  in  the  preceding  chap- 

ld.  of  Cochiti — Captain,  Don  Manuel  Sanchez;  lieutenant,  Don  Vicente  Baca. 
This  militia  establishment  did  not  displace  the  three  paid  presidial  troops  at 
Santa  Fe,  Taos,  and  Bado.  When  Jose  Caballero  resigned  the  captaincy  at  Santa 
I'o  in  November,  1839,  the  troop  elected  Jose  Silva.  Bafael  Sarracino  succeeded 
^.Iva  when  the  latter  became  a lieutenant-colonel  in  1842.  In  1841,  Francisco 
Martinez  was  captain  at  Bado,  and  Donaciano  Vigil,  formerly  ensign  at  Bado  but 
liter  serving  at  Taos,  was  lieutenant.  In  1842,  Juan  Bautista  Vigil  seems  to 
have  succeeded  Manuel  Doroteo  Pino  in  Santa  Fe;  he  is  “ Capt.  of  the  Auxiliaries 
of  the  Army  and  Administrator  of  Mails.  ” (Francisco  Ortiz  y Delgado  had 
•Targe  of  the  mails  in  April,  1S40.) 

41,1  Lib.  of  Cong.,  an  official  report  by  Rascon  as  such  on  June  20,  1839.  Some 
years  before,  and  perhaps  still  at  this  time,  he  was  vicar  in  El  Paso. 

4‘,s  F.  lists  of  the  various  legislative  bodies.  In  the  electoral  college  of  October, 
!v13,  of  its  nineteen  members  five  were  presbyters,  and  the  names  of  three  of  these 
with  that*of  a sixth  appear  among  those  voted  upon  for  deputies.  Salpointe, 
.'■■■Id uts  of  the  Cross,  179,  gives  a list  of  only  thirty-five  clergy  who  served  New 
Mexico  during  the  Mexican  regime,  his  list  showing  several  duplications  but  at 
■■•  a>it  one  omission.  Seven  of  them  had  served  before  1822. 

4,r  This  appears  from  a complaint  filed  with  the  U.  S.  consul,  Manuel  Alvarez, 
on  May  22,  1841,  by  an  American,  David  W.  Spaulding.  He  desired  to  marry 
Int,  to  secure  religious  service  ( dercchos  parroquialcs ) he  was  required  to  pay 
--  pesos  4 reals,  besides  30  pesos  more  for  the  license  which  the  visiting  vicar  re- 
quired of  him  as  a foreigner.  The  complaint  was  referred  to  the  archbishop  at 
Durango,  result  unknown.  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  Archs.) 
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ter.488  At  some  time  in  1841,  the  court  of  first  instance  was 
reconstituted,439  but  usually  the  cases  which  arose  for  judicial 
settlement  were  referred  to  the  proper  juez  de  paz,  alcalde, 
or  prefect;  to  the  military  or  ecclesiastical  authorities;  or  tin- 
governor  himself  gave  decision.490  An  exceptional  case  arose 

488  V.  note  463,  ante. 

*89  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.  After  the  municipal  election  in  Santa  Fe  at 
the  close  of  1841,  the  primary  electoral  junta  in  the  first  precinct  reported  to  A 
juez  de  Z.o  instancia  de  S.  Fe,  calling  his  attention  to  the  lack  of  public  spirit 
and  evidences  of  good  citizenship  on  the  part  of  voters  who  had  not  turned  out  — 
a dereliction  subject  to  fine  at  that  time.  Id.,  a list  of  registered  voters,  March 
1,  1842,  shows  that  Santa  Fe  then  had  three  precincts. 

*90  Santa  Fe  Fed.  L.  O.,  Arch.,  1317.  Armijo’s  Book  II  (covering  from  Au- 
gust 22,  1840,  to  January  19,  1842)  recording  drafts  of  his  correspondence  as  gov- 
ernor and  general  commandant.  A glance  at  various  items  will  show  the  scope  of 
Armijo’s  powers:  October  13,  1S40,  orders  alcalde  of  Abiquiu  to  forbid  anyone 
(foreigners?)  to  go  out  by  the  northern  route  to  the  Californias,  because  all  who 
have  gone  have  gone  to  thieve  and  this  government  is  obliged  and  determined  to 
the  limit  to  stop  the  inveterate  thievings  on  New  Mexicans  which  have  gone  on 
since  their  ancestors  first  trod  this  soil.  October  29,  case  of  an  Alburquerque  citi- 
zen referred  to  prefect  of  First  District  (Sandoval  disqualified?).  In  November, 
a case  relating  to  the  Laguna  Indians  referred  to  Colonel  and  Inspector  M.  Chavez. 
In  December  trouble  at  Las  Vegas  over  an  Apache  woman  — referred  to  prefect 
and  commandant  inspector  of  First  District  (Archuleta).  December  21,  office  of 
Sub-Prefect  Juan  Ygnacio  Martin,  of  Taos,  suppressed  — lack  of  funds.  January 
27,  1841,  prefect  directed  to  order  a juez  not  to  prevent  the  U.  S.  citizen,  Win. 
Dryden,  from  serving  as  legal  representative  ( apoderado ) for  the  widow-  Branch; 
nor  was  D.  Juan  B.  Vigil  to  be  prevented  — being  suspended  from  office  does  not 
vitiate  the  rights  and  liberty  of  a citizen.  A citizen  of  Taos  directed  to  Prefect 
Archuleta  as  having  in  his  district  the  same  pow-ers  as  the  governor  in  the  Depart- 
ment. March  7,  J.  B.  Vigil  given  to  understand  that  Prefects  Sandoval  and 
Archuleta  were  to  be  recognized  as  continuing  until  this  government  should  see  fit 
to  reappoint  them  — he  must  take  his  complaint  versus  a juez  to  the  proper  one. 
April  23,  a matter  referred  through  the  first  alcalde,  Fr.  Ortiz  y Delgado,  to  the 
respectable  town  council.  April  26,  order  to  liberate  a woman  — no  one  shall  be 
put  in  jail  because  of  lack  of  means.  June  5,  an  alcalde  to  confer  with  the  vicar 
upon  a divorce  case,  or  else  direct  the  parties  to  bring  their  case  before  the 
ecclesiastic;^  court.  (In  October  another  couple  is  in  court;  the  judge  is  to  try 
to  reconcile  them  — otherwise  the  man  is  to  sue  for  separation.)  June  11,  Prefect 
Sandoval  directed  to  see  that  the  mail  couriers  did  not  requisition  the  best  horses 
if  other  useful  beasts  were  to  be  had.  June  14,  a complaint  versus  use  of  an 
acequia  by  a mill  at  Abiquiu  — the  juez  directed  to  see  that  public  interests  were 
protected.  July  8,  a citizen  of  Bado  being  accused  by  Juan  Escolle  and  Manuel 
Alvarez,  he  is  ordered  held  for  ten  days  at  two  reals  a day,  paid  by  the  first 
alcalde  — to  be  freed  unless  charge  proved  in  that  time.  July  29,  an  employee 
restored  to  o^ce  with  proper  salary  — had  been  removed  unjustly,  “in  concept  of 
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,vom  the  murder  of  a young  American,  Andrew  Daley,  at  the 
,, ’acer  mines  in  the  muter  of  1837-1838.  The  result  was  prob- 
\ ;,jy  a miscarriage  of  justice.491 

'1'he  arbitary  way  in  which  Armijo  ran  the  Department  dur- 
,,  .r  this  term  is  manifest  in  a story  which  is  related  by  Gregg, 
jt  may  be  thought  to  reveal  a good  real  of  vindictiveness 
: .wards  the  governor,  but  allowing  for  this,  the  facts  on  which 
Gory  is  evidently  based  give  an  interesting  insight  into 
the  conditions  of  that  time. 

“In  early  February,  1840,  a concurrence  of  two  or  three 
acts  of  most  wanton  injustice,  conceived  in  cupidity  and  lust, 
came  near  resulting  in  revolution.  Armijo  is  an  extensive 
merchant,  and  it  becomes  a part  of  his  policy  to  pay  off  the 
public  dues  in  his  own  merchandise  at  most  enormous  prof- 
its. . . Public  creditors  can  get  no  money  from  the  treas- 
ury because  it  is  always  bankrupt,  or  at  least  so  represented, 
notwithstanding  the  custom-house  receipts  on  importations 
are  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  army,  to  which  purpose  they 
are  especially  set  apart.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  some 
twenty  regular  soldiers,  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  were  thrown 
into  prison  . . . for  refusing  to  receive  their  wages  in 

corn  from  Armijo’s  granary  at  $4.00  a fanega  — a measure 
containing  about  two  bushels  — when  they  could  purchase  in 
the  market  for  cash  at  about  one-third  of  the  price.  This  out- 
rageous act  created  unwonted  excitement  against  its  author, 

this  Gov’t.’’  January  8,  1842,  the  first  alcalde  of  Santa  Fe  shall  not  collect  the 
fines  which  he  imposed  by  petition  of  the  primary  electoral  junta  upon  the  citizens 
of  this  capital  — notice  of  election  had  not  been  properly  posted. 

491  Lib.  of  Cong.,  folio  133— -book  of  judicial  records  of  1837-43.  Gregg,  ii, 
62,  gives  the  American  version  of  what  he  calls  a “grand  flare-up’’  between 
Governor  Armijo  and  the  foreigners  over  this  case.  He  asserts  that  the  assassins, 
after  arrest,  had  confessed,  but  were  soon  running  at  large  again;  that  the  for- 
eigners then  protested^ — an  action  which  Armijo  affected  to  consider  a conspiracy, 
’"■it,  the  Americans  not  being  intimidated,  the  matter  blew  over.  The  records,  on 
the  other  hand,  show  that  Salvador  Varela  and  Diego  Martin  had  been  arrested  for 
the  murder  of  “Andres  Doyle,’’  stranger  from  the  U.  S.,  had  escaped  jail,  and 
been  rearrested  in  the  northern  district.  The  trial  dragged  out  from  July  8,  1839, 
to  August  14,  and  then  in  March,  1S40,  the  case  was  referred  to  Chihuahua,  result 
not  known.  Jose  Dolores  Madrid  was  defensor  for  Varela,  and  Francisco  Ortiz  y 
Delgado  for  Martin. 
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and  to  allay  the  popular  clamor  he  advertised  a contract  to 
the  lowest  bidder  to  furnish  the  soldiers  with  corn.  No  one 
would  bid,  for  they  declared  that  no  one  but  Armijo  could  take 
the  contract  at  any  price,  as  the  insolvent  government  never 
paid  any  creditor  but  him.  The  discontent  became  more 
threatening,  and  the  governor  suspected  two  young  officers  of 
fomenting  the  disaffection.  Ilis  hatred  of  these  young  and 
meritorious  officers  originated  in  an  affaire  d' amour. 

“Santiago  Abreti,  of  the  administration  of  Gov.  Perez  and 
killed  in  1S37,  had  left  a beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter 
of  fifteen  years,  Dona  Soledad  Abreu.  Armijo  tried  to  se- 
duce her;  failing,  he  influenced  a match  between  her  and 
Esquipulas  Caballero,  one  of  his  ensigns,  and  stood  sponsor 
at  their  nuptials.  He  then  renewed  his  vile  importunities,  as 
he  thought  with  better  prospect,  since  he  held,  in  a manner, 
the  destiny  of  the  young  officer  in  his  hands.  Repulsed  again, 
he  began  the  vengeance  he  had  often  sworn.  Ordering  a grand 
review  of  the  troops,  he  publicly  promoted  over  Caballero  and 
Ramon  Baca  several  officers  of  inferior  grade.  Baca  was  a 
favorite  uncle  of  Sehora  Caballero  and  also  an  ensign  in  liis 
army.  They  respectfully  petitioned  for  reinstatement.  lie 
threatened  them  and  threw  Caballero  into  irons.  Baca,  upon 
some  frivolous  charge,  was  ordered  out  of  the  country.  The 
9th  of  February  was  the  day  fixed  by  the  governor  for  his  ban- 
ishment, but  Baca  told  his  friends  that  he  would  not  depart 
but  would  raise  an  insurrection.  With  a sword  at  his  side  he 
promenaded  the  streets  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  afternoon, 
with  great  boldness  walking  directly  under  Armijo’s  windows, 
and  held  conferences  with  the  soldiers.  Without  a friend  to 
inform  him  of  the  young  officer’s  intention,  Armijo  remained 
in  utter  jjemorance  of  the  plot ; yet  the  inhabitants  were  all 
aware  of  the  intended  revolution,  . . . but  when  called 

upon  by  the  heroic  Baca  the  soldiers  at  first  hesitated  and  then 
declared  that  they  would  render  him  no  assistance. 

“In  the  afternoon,  young  Baca  mounted  his  horse,  and 
riding  to  the  barracks  made  a short  speech  to  his  brethren  in 
arms,  and  then  . . . departed  on  his  exile.  But  by  this 
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Armijo  bad  obtained  information  of  the  contemplated  re- 

and  immediately  sent  off  a detachment  of  dragoons  with 
'ih*rs  to  bring  the  young  officer  back  dead  or  alive.  . . He 

„ :i>  thrust  into  the  same  dungeon  with  his  friend  Caballero. 
> . aring  the  populace,  Armijo  did  not  order  them  executed  but 
: r ally  sent  them  off  to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  be  tried  for  trea- 
,.u.  . . The  father  of  young  Caballero,  a brave  and  mer- 
■ rieus  officer  but  broken  down  by  age  and  dissipation,  was 
allied  to  the  door  of  Armijo  to  intercede  for  his  son;  but  the 
«v rant  denied  him  an  audience.  The  shock  was  too  much  for 
old  man;  he  was  borne  home  only  to  be  carried  thence  to 
] is  grave,  and  his  loss  was  much  lamented  by  both  foreigners 
and  natives.492 

•‘The  young  officers  were  released  on  reaching  Chihuahua, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  city  of  Mexico  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining redress.  But  by  the  time  they  secured  a hearing,  the 
T.'xan  expedition  to  New  Mexico  began  to  be  agitated  and  they 
<-ou!d  do  nothing:  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  too  critical  for  the 
General  Government  to  tamper  with  her  tyrannical  gov- 
ernor.” 493 

In  the  same  connection,  Gregg  said:  “The  inhabitants  are 
far  more  dissatisfied  with  his  administration  than  they  were 
with  that  of  Perez  and  his  cabinet  of  Mb  reus.  . . It  may  be 

thought  singular  that  no  attention  is  paid  to  Armijo’s  tyranny 
by  the  general  government,  but  his  policy  is  only  part  of  that 
which  has  obtained  in  many  of  the  departments.”  494  The  truth 
is,  that  the  departmental  form  of  government  never  had  a fair 
or  an  actual  trial  until  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  Mex- 
ican period;  and  it  never  had  a real  chance  because  of  unde- 
veloped or  wretchedly  managed  resources  in  New  Mexico  and 

4'12  Caballero ’s  residence  was  just  around  the  corner  from  the  governor’s  pal- 
•v‘e  — Calle  de  la  Muralla,  no.  23  — in  what  is  now  Washington  Avenue.  Gregg’s 
Version  shows  rhetorical  exaggeration.  The  Archives  (Lib.  of  Cong.)  show  that 
1 aballero  resigned  as  captain  of  the  Santa  Fe  presidial  company  on  November  27, 
’*'■■9,  since  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  seriously  ill,  “as  has  been  generally  known 
for  some  time  past”;  but  his  death  did  not  occur  until  March  31,  1S40. 

<93  Kendall,  Ararr.  of  the  Tex.-S.  Fe  Exped.,  260-265. 

4,4  7d.  Gregg,  i,  292,  speaks  of  Governor  Armijo  and  other  officials  as  engaged 
in  illicit  Indian  trade  in  1840. 
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because  of  the  scant  attention  given  her  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

One  office  which  continued  to  be  exercised  was  that  of  pre- 
fect. The  murdered  Ramon  Abreu  was  succeeded  in  the  north- 
ern district  by  Juan  Andres  Archuleta;  Antonio  Sandoval  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  prefect  of  the  second  district,  known  as 
“Rio  Abajo”  or  “ Alburquerque.”  As  such,  they  were  the 
“chief  political  authorities”  in  their  respective  districts;  civil 
and  judicial  matters  were  to  be  passed  upon  by  them  before 
going  to  the  governor  — and  settled  if  possible;  if  presented 
first  to  the  governor,  he  usually  referred  cases  to  the  proper 
prefect  for  investigation  and  recommendation. 

We  have  already  discussed  the  election  and  installation  of 
the  second  Departmental  Junta.405  There  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  a third  Junta  was  regularly  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1840.  Also,  after  the  revolution  in  the  fall  of  1841  and  the 
consequent  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  of  1836,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a fourth  Junta  was  elected  early  in  1842  at  the  time 
when  the  deputy  and  alternate  for  the  new  General  Congress 
were  elected,  said  Junta  being  installed  in  April,  1842.  The 
rolls  of  such  third  and  fourth  Juntas  are  not  now  to  be  found 
in  the  archives,  nor  have  they  left  any  legislative  minutes. 
And  indeed,  we  might  include  the  second  Junta  in  this  state- 
ment, for  the  archives  neither  in  Washington  nor  in  Santa  Fe 
yield  any  legislative  records  after  the  session  on  April  22, 
1839,  until  October,  1843.  Until  constitutional  government 
was  reestablished  in  the  nation  and  New  Mexico’s  first  De- 
partmental Assembly  was  elected  at  the  latter  date,  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  New  Mexican  administration  was,  as  Barreiro 
would  have  said,  “null  and  insignificant.”  Nevertheless,  ref- 
erences to  the  Junta  as  a corporation  and  to  various  members 
of  it  can#be  cited  for  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  and 
1843,  such  as  to  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  its  organization 
was  maintained  throughout  these  years  — presumably  by  elec- 
tions at  the  times  above  indicated.406 

os  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.  V.  note  476  with  context. 

<95  A s a single  instance,  v.  reference  in  note  529,  post. 
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paring  the  six  years  from  1838  to  1844,  Don  Manuel  Armijo, 
H re  vet  Brigadier  General  of  the  Mexican  Army,  Governor 
I general  Commandant  Inspector  of  the  Department  of 
, . -w  Mexico,”  497  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  in  the  ex- 
r,.ise  of  that  power  his  methods  were  apt  to  be  high-handed, 

_ tiier  he  was  dealing  with  individuals  or  with  organizations, 
;•  h clergy  or  with  soldiers,  with  fellow-citizens  or  with  for- 

,Juan  Bautista  Vigil  seems  to  have  been  perennial  as  postal 
iministrator,  but  there  are  dark  hints  that  he  again  suffered 
, reason  of  suspension,  during  which  time  Francisco  Ortiz  y 
;i,  igado  presided  over  the  fortunes  of  New  Mexican  corre- 
spondence.49* Don  Juan  found  the  governor  somewhat  ob- 
,j urate,  but  the  clouds  finally  scattered  as  they  had  always 
done  before,  and  he  returned  to  the  office  which  he  had  held 
for  the  better  part  of  twenty  years. 

We  have  already  had  an  example  of  Armijo’s  dealings  with 
non-residents  in  his  imposition  of  a fixed  duty  on  caravan 
wagons  in  the  spring  of  1839.  During  the  same  year,  he 
aroused  the  indignation  of  that  other  class  of  foreigners  who 
had  taken  up  temporary  and  even  permanent  abode  in  New 
Mexico,  when  he  issued  a decree  which  exempted  all  the  na- 
tive citizens  from  the  tax  imposed  on  store-houses,  shops,  etc., 
thus  throwing  the  whole  burden  of  such  imposts  upon  foreign- 
ers and  naturalized  citizens.  The  recently  appointed  consul 
of  the  United  States,  Manuel  Alvarez,409  protested  against  the 
discrimination;  and  then,  when  he  found  all  remonstrances 
useless,  he  forwarded  a memorial  on  the  matter  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Mexico,  but  the  latter  also  seems  to  have  paid 
ao  attention  to  the  matter.500 

We  shall  find  that  it  was  another  act  displaying  the  same 

<3r  So  he  styles  himself  in  commissioning  Jose  Silva  a lieutenant-colonel  (pro- 
ve',or.ally  ! ) on  March  24,  1842.  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.)  Armijo’s  por- 
traH-painting  which  still  hangs  in  the  old  Palace  bravely  maintains  the  title. 

*as  Lib.  of  Cong.,  A',  if.  Archs.  Fr.  Ortiz  y Delgado  had  charge  of  the  mails 
in  IS  10  and  1841;  J.  B.  Vigil  was  again  serving  in  1842. 

V . note  445,  ante. 

Gregg,  i,  231. 


; 
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overbearing  method  which  really  defeated  Governor  Armijo 
for  reappointment  in  1843;  but  we  must  now  give  our  atten- 
tion to  certain  attempts  on  the  part  of  Texas  to  accelerate 
history. 


e 


CHAPTER  V 


TEXAN  AGGRESSIONS,  1841-1843 

Jh’hino  the  latter  part  of  Manuel  Armijo's  second  term  as 
.-..tvernor  occurred  the  Texan-Santa  Fe  expedition  and  the 
.Per  efforts  at  reprisals  which  the  Texans  made  to  avenge  its 
ffi-astrous  outcome. 

To  New  Mexico,  Texas  was  simply  a revolted  sister  Depart- 
ment, and  as  late  as  1845  Mexico  still  maintained  that  Texas 
was  such.  Three  times  her  troops  reached  San  Antonio,  but 
they  could  not  keep  possession.  Yet  all  factions  in  Mexico 
made  the  reconquest  of  Texas  a party  cry,  “urging  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  as  being  necessary  for  the  vindication  of 
the  national  honor,  although  they  had  neither  the  will  nor  the 
power  to  carry  it  on.”501  In  fact,  as  early  as  1836  that  De- 
partment had  attained  practical  independence  and  was  able  to 
uphold  it  by  force  of  arms.  And  before  1841  slie  had  been 
recognized  as  an  independent  Republic  by  the  United  States, 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain. 

New  Mexico  became  involved  in  the  fortunes  of  Texas  when 
the  legislature  of  that  Republic  formally  asserted  their  claim 
to  all  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  its  source 
to  its  mouth.502  This  was  sufficiently  impudent,  when  we  con- 
sider the  hundreds  of  miles  of  unexplored  country  which  lay 
between  the  two  countries,  the  boundaries  established  by  three 
treaties,  and  the  further  fact  that  Texas  did  not  have  half  as 
large  a population  as  New  Mexico.503 

'01  Rivera,  Eistoria^de  Jalapa,  iii,  291,  quoted  by  Rives,  i,  478. 

502  Texan  act  of  December  19,  1836. 

“ ’3  In  1841,  Mexico  allotted  to  the  “Department  of  Texas’’  one  deputy  to 
Goncrress  because  her  population  was  27,800  (Dubl.  v Loz.,  law  of  December  10, 
mi).  An  official  bulletin  dated  “Me.srieo,  1839  ” (Hist.  Soc.  of  N.  Mex,,  Bolotin 
<M  Institute)  National  de  Geografia  y Estadistica  de  la  Republica  Megicana),  out 
of  a total  population  in  Mexico  of  7,044,140,  reports  that  of  New  Mexico  as 
57,026;  the  Californias  as  33,439;  Tejas  as  27,S00.  The  authorities  used  by  Rives 


; 
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Nevertheless,  Texas  was  resolved  to  make  good  her  claim 
if  possible,  and  they  thought  that  they  had  many  sympathizer- 
in  New  Mexico  who  would  favor  the  movement.  Mexican  au- 
thorities have  asserted  that  Texan  influences  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  insurrection  of  1S37,  but  this  appears  contrary  to 
the  facts.  Yet  some  account  of  the  Texan  struggle  in  183fl 
filtered  into  our  Department  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Amer- 
ican residents  in  Santa  Fe  and  elsewhere  were  ready  to  con- 
nive in  the  Texan  desires.  Possibly  the  wrongs  and  losses 
which  they  had  suffered  in  1837  led  some  of  them  to  favor  the 
Texan  undertaking,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  that  it 
went  beyond  passive  sympathy  at  most.604 

There  were  suspicions  regarding  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the 
Mexicans,  for  Juan  Andres  Archuleta,  prefect  of  Santa  Fe 
and  therefore  next  in  rank  to  Governor  Armijo,  and  Felipe 
Sena,  who  had  served  in  the  same  capacity,  were  arrested 
early  in  August,  1841,  on  charges  forwarded  from  the  pres- 
ident in  Mexico.505  Both  men  were  found  to  be  innocent,  how- 

(i,  391)  to  fix  the  population  of  Texas  in  the  summer  of  1836  as  at  least  50,000 
and  that  of  New  Mexico  “east  of  the  Rio  Grande”  as  “at  least  15,000”  were 
evidently  based  on  Texan  estimates.  Morfit 's  estimate  of  30,000  was  doubtless 
more  accurate. 

Rives,  i,  464-465,  says  that  “the  Republic,  even  within  the  bounds  traditionally 
assigned  to  it,  while  an  integral  part  of  New  Spain,  was  roughly  estimated  to  in- 
clude about  250,000  square  miles.  . . The  population  continued  to  be  made  up 

chiefly  of  small  farmers,  who  lived  widely  scattered  over  the  region  between  the 
Sabine  and  the  Nueces,  and  within  150  miles  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  re- 
mainder of  their  widely  extended  territory  was  uninhabited,  except  by  tribes  of 
nomadic  and  warlike  Indians.” 

so*  Nihs'  Weekly  Register , August,  1841,  published  a letter  from  Santa  Fe 
which  reported  that  all  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  and  Americans,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  Mexicans,  were  anxious  for  the  Texans  to  come,  and  the  governor  had  told  the 
writer  that  he  neither  would  nor  could  resist.  The  records  of  the  period  show  that 
such  reports  were  circulated  and  believed  in  Texas  and  the  United  States.  F. 
Bancroft,  |vii,  320,  note  19. 

505  Fed.  L.  O.  (Santa  Fe),  Libro  de  borradores  de  decretos  del  Gobernador  y 
Comte  Gral.  de  este  Departo  Manuel  Armijo,  1S40-43,  an  entry  dated  August  14. 
1841,  records  notice  sent  to  D.  Eugenio  and  D.  Diego  Archuleta  that  “this  Gov- 
ernment in  compliance  with  his  duty  and  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Exc.  Sr. 
President  of  the  Republic,  immediately  upon  receiving  the  notice  forwarded  by  the 
Minister  of  War  in  the  last  regular  mail  of  the  current  month  that  the  Prefect  of 
Santa  Fe  in  collusion  with  certain  citizens  were  adhering  to  the  supposed  Republic 
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(>ver,  and  report  was  so  made  to  the  inhabitants  through  the 
, refects  of  the  two  districts. 

As  the  Texans  were  learned  to  be  approaching,  quite  a dif- 
ferent attitude  developed  from  that  which  that  force  had  an- 
ticipated, for  considerable  feeling  against  the  foreign  resi- 
dents of  Santa  Fe  was  wrought  up  and  even  violence  was  of- 
fered. 

On  September  14th  the  American  consul  at  Santa  Fe,  Man- 
uel Alvarez,  addressed  the  following  note  to  the  secretary  of 
government  for  New  Mexico  : 506 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America 

Yesterday  morning,  His  Exe.  the  Governor  took  occasion  to  tell  me 
verbally  that  the  enemy  (the  Texans)  were  very  near  and  that  he  was 
taking  the  measures  which  his  honor  and  duty  imposed  upon  him  in 
order  to  protect  the  persons  and  respect  the  possessions  of  the  Amer- 
ican Citizens.  This  purpose  seemed  to  me  Just  and  his  communi- 
cating it  to  me  kind,  for  which  I thank  him  exceedingly. 

Nevertheless  I should  like,  in  order  to  avoid  any  possibility  that  the 
American  Citizens  resident  in  this  Department  may  be  the  victims  of 
any  persecution,  that  said  Just  measures  which  His  Exc’y  found  best 
to  communicate  to  me  yesterday  should  be  reported  through  the  cus- 
tomary channels  to  the  three  Alcaldes  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the 
Jurisdictions  where  Strangers  reside. 

I beg  Your  Honor  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Most  Exc. 
Governor  and  to  accept  my  high  regards.  Man’l  Alvarez. 

Santa  Fe,  September  14,  1S41. 

[To] Sr.  Don  G.  Miranda , Secretary  of  Government  of  the  Dept,  of  N. 

Megico.  — Santa  Fe. 

On  the  same  day,  Alvarez  received  from  Secretary  Miranda 
renewed  assurance  of  protection,  with  the  warning  however 
that  the  Americans  must  give  no  aid  to  the  Texans.  And  on 

of  Tejas,  therefore  ami  in  order  to  elucidate  such  charges  [I]  ordered  that  not 
only  Don  Juan  A.  Archuleta  but  also  D.  Felipe  Sena  who  has  served  in  the  pre- 
fecture in  question  should  be  placed  under  restraint  while  their  depositions  were 
bing  taken  with  regard  to  clearing  up  the  charge  made  by  the  Ministry  [of  War], 
for  which  purpose  they  were  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  1st  Alcalde  of  this 
city,  Don  Fr'°  Ortiz  y Delgado.” 

sc®  Lib.  of  Cong.,  V.  M.  AtcJis.  Subsequent  correspondence  here  referred  to  be- 
tween these  two  officials  may  be  found  in  Read,  IUust.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  397-403. 
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the  16th,  Consul  Alvarez  received  notice  from  Governor  Ar- 
mijo that  neither  he  nor  any  other  foreigner  must  leave  the 
city  until  his  return. 

Immediately  after  Armijo’s  departure  on  the  18th,  his 
nephew,  Tomas  Martinez,  made  an  assault  on  Alvarez,  who 
fortunately  escaped  serious  injury.  The  Americans  on  that 
same  day  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  "Washington, 
Daniel  Webster,  informing  him.  of  the  imminent  danger  to 
person  and  property  in  which  they  believed  themselves,  and 
further  notes  passed  between  Alvarez  and  Miranda.  Before- 
leaving  with  his  troops  to  meet  the  Texan  invaders,  Armijo 
issued  the  following  proclamation : 

The  Governor  and  General  Commandant  of  New  Mexico  to  he?. 

INHABITANTS. 

Fellow-citizens : The  well-known  lenity  which,  in  all  times  and  cir- 
cumstances has  characterized  the  benignity  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, which  he  who  addresses  you  has  followed  as  his  guiding  star 
from  the  moment  he  received  the  honor  of  ruling  you  as  Governor  and 
General  Commandant  of  this  Department,  satisfied  of  the  docility  of 
all  and  every  one  of  the  inhabitants,  does  not  hesitate  an  instant  to 
announce  that  if  perchance  some  one  or  more,  seduced  and  deceived 
by  flattering  promises,  may  thoughtlessly  have  held  out  some  assur- 
ance to  the  Texan  authorities  that  they  will  favor  them  in  the  present 
struggle  with  Mexico ; and  although  this  assurance  may  have  been 
given  under  signature,  or  in  any  other  manner,  mode,  or  form,  pro- 
vided that  now  and  henceforth  they  prove  their  patriotism,  adhesion, 
loyalty,  and  faithfulness  to  our  legitimate  and  paternal  government 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  to  which  we  have  the  honor  to  pertain,  in  the 
name  of  the  same  the  necessary  pardon  is  herewith  promised  solemnly 
and  upon  my  word  of  honor,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  falling 
upon  you,  and  without  the  least  diminution  affecting  the  nationality 
and  patriotism  to  which  by  a thousand  titles  you  are  heirs,  as  a patri- 
mony of  loyalty  left  you  in  inheritance  by  your  ancestors. 

No,  my  dear  fellow-citizens  and  fellow-countrymen,  it  is  not  to  be 
feared  and  it  is  less  to  be  believed  that,  in  danger  of  losing  your  re- 
ligion, country,  and  possessions,  you  would  hesitate  for  an  instant  to 
flock  to  the  national  standard,  or  that,  facing  all  risks  and  grave  dan- 
gers, we  shall  not  run  up  the  colei's  (despite  the  machinations  of  those 
rivals  and  traitors  the  Texans  and  their  partisans),  we  New  Mexicans 
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a>.as0  laurels  shall  be  shown  to  be  the  equal  and  paragon  of  those 
- jtioiis  which  are  the  bravest  in  the  world.  This  I promise  you,  and 
, i •. h this  your  fellow-citizen  and  Gefe  salutes  you. 

Manuel  Armijo  [rubric]  507 

Turning  to  the  Texan  side  of  our  subject,  it  is  possible  to 

■cognize  a deeper  motive  than  that  of  territorial  aggrandize- 
..lit  as  lying  behind  this  expedition.  When  Texas  became  an 
independent  republic,  ‘‘the  people  had  no  extensive  com- 
« j.-rce,  no  mines,  no  manufactures,  few  roads,  few  steamboats, 
no  railroads,  and  no  banks.”503  Texas  could  not  expect  to 
r.ly  indefinitely  on  contributions  from  sympathizers  in  the 
t * ni ted  States,  and  she  speedily  found  that  matters  of  finance 
were  basal  to  all  other  matters.  The  autumn  of  1836  found 
the  treasury  empty  and  debts  outstanding  of  about  one  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars;  509  in  five  years  this  debt  had  increased 
to  some  seven  millions. 

“The  real  source  to  which  the  authorities  in  Texas  always 
looked  to  meet  their  obligations  was  the  vast  extent  of  unoccu- 
pied land  belonging  to  the  commonwealth,”  but  efforts  to 
realize  immediate  revenue  from  this  source  were  an  almost 
complete  failure.  Treasury  notes  were  issued,  but  by  the  au- 
tumn of  1840  they  were  absolutely  worthless  in  many  parts  of 
Texas.  It  was  found  impossible  to  dispose  of  government 
bonds  in  the  United  States,  nor  was  any  success  in  this  line  at- 
tained abroad. 

In  view  of  their  great  undeveloped  resources,  the  financial  ' 
needs  of  the  Texans  were  less  vital  than  immediate.  Because 
of  pressing,  present  needs,  they  could  not  afford  to  overlook 
any  possible  source  of  revenue,  and  therefore  it  is  not  strange 
that  President  Lamar  and  others  should  have  desired  a share 

S0T  Translated  froifi  Read,  Hist.  II.  de  N.  M.,  257-258. 

sos  Rives,  i,  465. 

508  Rives,  i,  466,  says:  “The  expenditures  of  the  Texan  government  were 
hound  to  be  large  in  any  event,  but  with  a war  [with  Mexico]  on  its  hands,  and 
therefore  an  army  and  navy  to  support,  the  outgo  was  certain  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  any  possible  income.  . . For  many  years  to  come  the  government 

<‘ouhl  only  in  part  be  supported  by  taxation,  and  it  was  necessary  to  consider  by 
''hat  means,  direct  or  indirect,  additional  sums  of  money  could  be  borrowed  to 
cover  the  deficit.’’ 
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in,  and  perhaps  even  control  of,  the  lucrative  Santa  Fe 
trade.510 

Back  and  forth  along  their  northern  frontier,  from  Missouri 
on  the  northeast  to  Santa  Fe  on  the  northwest,  passed  un- 
loaded freight  wagons,  each  year  with  growing  frequency  ami 
increasing  bulk;  and  from  Santa  Fe  a third  or  a half  of  tin- 
trade  turned  south  to  El  Paso,  Chihuahua,  and  beyond,  thus 
having  passed  clear  around  Texas.  Why  should  not  the  Tex- 
ans profit  from  trade  with  New  Mexico,  and  also  from  such 
direct  transportation  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
as  Austin  had  advocated  some  years  before? 511  In  1839,  Jo- 
siah  Gregg  had  ventured  with  entire  success  to  lead  a caravan 
by  a more  southern  route  along  the  Arkansas  River.512  He 
“did  not  head  straight  for  Chihuahua  through  dread  of  the 
reputed  aridity  of  the  southern  prairies,”  but  when  la- 
reached  Chihuahua  in  September  he  learned  that  a caravan 
from  there  had  gone  to  the  United  States  direct  the  spring 
before  and  that  it  was  expected  back  any  day.513 

According  to  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  ii,  165,  duties  collected  an- 
nually in  New  Mexico  amounted  to  from  $50,000  to  $80,000. 

sn  F.  vol.  i,  p.  250. 

sis  Gregg,  ii,  9. 

5i3  Gregg,  ii,  82-83.  Niles’  Begister  of  June  22,  1839,  speaks  of  Gregg’s  as  the 
“First  Arkansas  Caravan  to  Mexico,”  saying  that  about  the  1st  of  May  a caravan 
with  forty  men  and  eighteen  wagons,  besides  a number  of  mules,  left  Van  Buren, 
Arkansas,  fitted  out  by  Messrs.  Pickett  and  Gregg  of  that  place,  bound  on  the 
land  voyage  to  Chihuahua  with  an  assorted  stock,  principally  dry  goods.  About 
forty  U.  S.  dragoons  under  Lieutenant  Bowman  were  to  meet  them  at  Camp 
Holmes,  on  the  Canadian,  150  miles  west  of  Fort  Gibson,  to  escort  the  caravan  a 
portion  of  its  journey  through  the  country  of  the  wild  Indians.  “The  distance 
from  Van  Buren  to  Chihuahua  is  700  miles,  but  as  that  town  is  not  a port  of 
entry,  they  must  go  via  Santa  Fe  — nearly  600  miles  out  of  the  way.”  It  was 
hoped  that  Chihuahua  would  soon  be  made  a port  of  entry. 

The  same  weekly,  under  date  of  August  24,  1839,  had  the  following:  “Car- 
avans £rom  Mexico.  — The  caravans  for  the  present  will  be  the  explorers  of  the 
beautiful  country  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  that  of  California.  Texiar. 
arms  and  Texian  cities  will,  not  at  a very  distant  day,  glitter  on  the  shores  of  ti  e 
Pacific,  spreading  far  and  wide  the  blessings  of  Anglo-Saxon  religion  and  civiliza- 
tion,  more  precious  than  mines  of  gold. 

“The  New  Orleans  Louisianian  gives  a highly  interesting  account  of  the  tour 
of  the  late  caravan  that  came  from  the  interior  of  Mexico,  by  the  Bed  River,  to 
New  Orleans.  The  party  was  composed  of  distinguished  Mexicans,  and  some 
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Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1S41,  President  Mirabeau 
Pitisaparte  Lamar  of  Texas  fitted  out  an  expedition  in  which 

i traders  of  Chihuahua.  The  former  brought  with  them  a large  amount 

, .1  bullion,  and  their  caravan  consisted  of  500  mules,  10  wagons,  and  a guard 

, ; -o  men.  . . They  met  with  no  molestation  whatever  in  their  route  of  800 

over  a beautiful  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  clusters  of  large  trees, 
< .ibundance  of  line  springs  and  pellucid  water  courses,  having  passed  above  the 
» of  rivers  that  flow  into  Gulf  of  Mexico.  . . They  arrived  on  Red  River  in 

»■>  .lit vs  without  slightest  indisposition  or  loss.  . . These  gentlemen  have  come 

■ Sew  Orleans  for  the  purpose  of  buying  an  assortment  of  goods.  . . Some 
. ..  natives  of  the  United  States,  old  traders  between  St.  Ixrnis  and  Chihuahua  via 
•sr.ta  Fe.  They  state  the  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Santa  Fe  as  1,350  miles 
;_r  west;  thence  to  Chihuahua  as  more  than  650  miles  due  south;  whereas  the 

stance  from  Chihuahua  to  Pecan  Point  is  only  800  miles,  the  road  lying  south  by 
s',  the  difference  of  land  carriage  consequently  is  1,200  miles.  Besides  this 
jiving  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  they  are  not  interrupted  in  the  whole  route 
! v t be  interference  of  a single  Mexican  custom-house  except  a trifling  duty  at 

♦ luimuhua.  The  distance  from  Matamoros  to  that  place  is  near  1,200  miles.” 

Again,  under  date  of  October  26,  1839,  we  read  that  the  annual  caravan  of 
Fe  traders  had  arrived  in  Missouri.  ‘‘They  bring  with  them  about  20 
<■  rigons  and  a large  amount  of  specie  — nearly  $300,000.  The  trade  with  Santa 
IV  and  other  Spanish  settlements  has  been  conducted  thus  for  some  years  and 

■ .•h  good  success.  This  mode  of  traffic  must  give  way,  however,  in  course  of  time 

some  more  rapid  system  of  conveyance;  for  in  this  age  of  rail  roads  and  steam 
r'gines,  caravans  cannot  long  maintain  ‘the  even  tenor  of  their  way.’  ” And 
j,,' iin,  under  date  of  November  30,  1S39,  this  Weekly  Register  reports:  ‘‘Mex- 
ruu  traders  (100  in  number)  who  made  a successful  trading  expedition  from 
C.iliuahua  to  New  Orleans  through  Arkansas  last  spring,  say  that  ‘this  route  is 
the  nearest  and  every  way  most  practicable  for  the  prosecution  of  this  trade,  if 
■'ai  navigation  of  Red  river  can  be  kept  unimpeded.’  The  company  are  now  on 
slcir  way  back  with  about  $300,000  of  American  manufactures  in  wagons  and 
; .irked  on  500  mules.  They  travel  300  miles  up  Red  river  and  then  strike  in  a 
uthwesterly  direction,”  a route  by  which  they  are  sure  of  ample  forage.  ‘‘Chi- 
huahua is  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  mine9  which  produce  two  or  three  mil- 

■ ms  of  gold  and  silver  annually,  and  employ  about  60,000  men.  If  encouraged, 
c whole  of  the  Chihuahua  trade  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  on  with  the  United 

Mates.  The  British,  trade  with  that  plac-e  is  by  a port  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  a dis- 

• *•"'•<?  of  700  miles,  crossing  the  Rocky  mountains.” 

of  the  Aduaneis  Frofterizas,  Taos.  Territorio  del  N.  M.,  and  San  Carlos,  Estado 
'<•  Chihuahua,  were  established  by  a decree  of  February  17,  1837.  A decree  of 
-iy  FL  1840,  transferred  the  latter  to  Paso  del  Norte  and  established  a third 
I "t  at  Presidio  del  Norte,  both  in  Chihuahua.  (Univ.  of  Calif.,  a Cuadro  Eis- 
' rieo  de  las  aduanas  in  Prieto,  Rentas,  Mexico  — 1S49.)  Y.  note  528,  post. 
Kendall,  Ter.-S.  Fc  Exped.,  83,  speaks  of  crossing  the  ‘‘gTeat  trail  made  the 
l>efore  by  the  Chihuahua  traders.”  This  caravan  had  ‘‘left  the  western 
rdors  of  Arkansas  in  the  early  spring  of  1840,  with  SO  wagons  loaded.”  For 
* -ther  details  of  this  “ Chihuahua  Expedition”  see  Gregg,  ii,  163,  note  137. 
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there  were  270  volunteers  in  six  companies  under  the  com. 
mand  of  General  Hugh  McLeod,  besides  some  fifty  others,  ff. 
eluding  the  general’s  staff,  merchants,  tourists,  and  servant.-. 
“The  ostensible  object  of  this  party  was  to  carry  on  tnff. 
with  the  people  of  New  Mexico  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  trade  was  carried  on  by  caravans  from  St.  Louis”; 5U  F,- 
the  expedition  was  well  understood  in  Texas  to  be  more  tha;. 
a mere  commercial  undertaking,  and  it  differed  in  several  re- 
gards from  any  party  that  had  ever  followed  the  Santa  F- 
trail.  It  is  true  that  a number  of  wagons  were  loaded  by  ti: 
San  Antonio  merchants  for  the  Santa  Fe  market,515  but  be- 
sides the  armed  force  already  mentioned  there  were  three  com- 
missioners, Colonel  Cooke,  Dr.  Brenham,  and  Sr.  Jose  An- 
tonio Navarro,  who  were  sent  to  establish  Texan  authority  in 
the  west.  The  latter  carried  proclamations,  printed  in  Span- 
ish and  English,  which  stated  that  the  expedition  was  for  the 
purpose  of  trading,  and  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  not  dis- 
posed to  join  peacefully  the  Texan  standard,  the  expedition 
was  to  retire  immediately.516 

Kendall  says : “At  Austin  we  left  the  last  token  of  a settle- 
ment. . . Beyond,  all  was  in  a state  of  wild,  uncultivated 


si*  Rives,  i,  480. 

sis  Kendall,  Tex-Santa  Fe  Exped.,  31. 

sis  F.  Bancroft,  xvii,  32L  Kendall,  p.  216,  gives  an  account  of  how  Armijo 
met  them,  which  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.  He  rode  to  where  they  had 
been  drawn  up  by  the  roadside  and  “without  dismounting  addressed  us  with  i ■ 
little  politeness,  shook  each  of  us  by  the  hand  with  much  apparent  cordiality 
called  us  amigos,  or  frieuds,  and  after  saying  that  he  had  heard  of  our  capture, 
asked  us  who  we  were.  Lewis  immediately  answered  — and  here  the  spirit  of  ti  e 
craven  catitf  first  manifested  itself  — that  we  were  merchants  from  the  Unite: 
States.  Van  Ness  interrupted  him  at  once  by  saying  that  with  the  exception  of 
myself  we  were  all  Texans;  but,  without  heeding  him,  Armijo  grasped  Lewis  by 
the  collar  of  his  dragoon  jacket,  dragged  him  up  alongside  of  his  mule,  and,  point- 
ing to  the  button  upon  which  were  a single  star  and  the  word  ‘Texas,’  he  stormy 
saiil,  ‘What  does  this  mean?  I can  read  — Texas!  ’ at  the  same  time  pointing 
the  latter  word  and  pronouncing  it  emphatically.  Lewis  quailed  under  his  uvn 
grasp,  but  without  heeding  him  the  governor  continued,  ‘ Vou  need  not  think  to  <1- 
ceive  me:  no  merchant  from  the  United  States  ever  travels  in  a Texan  military- 
jacket.  ’ Van  Ness  and  Howard  told  Armijo  ‘that  it  was  a mercantile  expedition 
from  Texas,  and  that  the  intentions  of  the  leaders  were  pacific,’  when  ArniV' 
asked  as  to  the  number  of  the  main  party  and  the  intentions  of  the  commissioners." 
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jure.  . . The  then  capital  of  Texas  was  the  extreme 
frontier  town  . . . and  daring  bands  of  hostile  Indians 

,.ivc  frequently  been  known  to  enter  the  principal  streets, 
run  off  the  horses,  . . . and  in  some  instances  have  even 

murdered  inhabitants.”  517 

After  they  had  been  out  five  weeks,  an  observation  was 
taken,  from  which  they  calculated  that  they  were  more  than 
t-.vo  hundred  miles  noitli  of  Austin  and  that  it  was  nearly  five 
i undred  miles  to  Santa  Fe,  a little  north  of  west.  Starting  on 
June  18th,  they  did  not  reach  the  first  settlements  of  New 
Mexico  until  three  months  later,  ragged,  worn-out,  starved. 
The  shepherds  and  muleteers  whom  they  first  met  told  them 
tluit  they  were  expected  and  that  there  was  the  greatest  stir 
and  excitement.518 

Indeed  the  expedition  was  not  unexpected,  for  special  warn- 
ings with  promises  of  reenforcements  had  been  received  from 
the  national  capital.519  “While  there  was  no  lack  of  disaffec- 
tion in  certain  quarters,  the  masses  of  the  people  were  far 
from  ready  to  accept  the  so-called  freedom  offered  by  filibus- 
ters, and  the  rulers  still  further  from  any  intention  to  permit 
a change  of  government.  The  Texans  were  pictured  as  valiant 
but  reckless  desperados  who  would  bring  pillage,  murder,  and 
outrage.”  520 

Added  to  the  hardships  and  dangers  which  they  were  al- 
ready enduring,  the  knowledge  that  the  Texans  were  on  the 
road  to  invade  their  country  was  apparently  the  last  straw 
for  some  of  the  New  Mexicans.  To  prevent  a contemplated 
exodus,  Governor  Armijo  sent  orders  on  August  6,  1841,  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Juan  A.  Archuleta,  forbidding  him  to  al- 
low anyone  t6  depart  for  California,  the  tierra  fuera,  or  for 
any  other  part*;  “for  in  the  opnion  of  this  Government  the 
reports  about  the  Texans  are  exaggerated  and  even  im- 
aginary.” 521 

S1T  Kendall,  44. 

197-198. 

619  Bancroft,  321. 

5:0  Id.  Also  Kendall,  196. 

621  Fed.  L.  0.  (Santa  Fe),  Libro  de  borradores  de  Armijo. 
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As  soon  as  definite  information  of  the  expedition  was  re- 
ceived  in  Santa  Fe,  a special  war-tax  was  levied.522  Captain 
Damaso  Salazar  was  dispatched  to  reconnoiter  the  eastern 
frontier,  and  on  September  4th  he  sent  in  the  first  captives. 
The  rurales , or  militia,  were  sent  out  under  Colonel  Juan  An- 
dres Archuleta ; Prefect  Antonio  Sandoval  was  summoned  to 
the  capital  to  act  as  governor;  and  finally  Armijo  set  out  with 
the  presidial  troops.  Part  of  the  Texans  surrendered  toAr- 
mijo  and  Salazar  at  Anton  Chico,  and  on  October  5th  the  rest 
of  them  surrendered  to  Archuleta  at  Laguna  Colorado.  This 
easy  success  to  the  New  Mexicans  was  made  possible  by  the 
wretched  state  into  which  the  invaders  had  gotten  and  by  the 
treachery  of  Captain  Lewis,  whom  Armijo  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing his  tool  to  deceive  the  Texans  with  false  assurances.  They 
were  all  sent  off  on  the  long,  hard  march  to  Mexico,  and  Ar- 
mijo was  given  a most  enthusiastic  reception  back  to  Santa 
Fe.  It  was  an  ignominious  end  to  the  expedition,  and  accord- 
ing to  Kendall  and  Coombs  it  was  attended  by  barbarities,  and 
further  terrible  sufferings  for  the  Texans.  And  yet,  taking 
everything  into  consideration,  they  were  fortunate  to  escape 
as  easily  as  they  did.  The  prisoners  were  held  in  Mexico  only 
until  the  spring  of  1842,  the  last  of  them  being  released  by 
Santa  Anna  on  his  saint’s  day,  June  16th.523 

Two  results  to  New  Mexico  from  this  invasion  were  the  re- 
turn in  the  spring  of  1842  of  Don  Pedro  Jose  Munoz,  now  a 
full  colonel,  as  gefe  de  comisaria ; 524  and  the  organization  of 

622  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.M.  Archs.,  a list  of  “ Individuos  contribuyentes  a la  ac- 
cignacion  del  emprestamo  pa  el  Sosten  a la  guerra  a Tejas.”  This  record  shows 
that  contributions  of  flour,  meat,  and  other  provisions  were  made  to  the  total 
value  of  1340  pesos,  all  furnished  by  twenty-eight  individuals,  not  one  of  whose 
names  is  familiar.  The  “1st  class”  included  three  men  who  subscribed  to  the 
amount  of  150  pesos  each;  the  one  man  listed  as  of  the  “2nd  class”  gave  the 
valued  of  100  pesos;  all  the  others  were  in  the  “3rd  class”  and  gave  from  10  to 
60  pesos  each. 

823  With  the  exception  of  Navarro,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who,  having  been 
born  at  Bexar  and  having  taken  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Texan  gov- 
ernment, was  especially  singled  out.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua  until  December,  1844,  when  he  was  allowed  to  reside  in  Vera  Cruz,  and 
from  there  he  managed  to  escape  early  in  the  year  1845.  (Rives,  i,  484.) 

524  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  a long  commissarial  list  dated  May  2,  1842,  and 
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4U  artillery  branch  of  the  military  force  by  Armijo.  The  Tex- 
■5ns  assisted  in  the  latter  by  furnishing  a six-pounder  field 

. . f 523 

1 ;t*oe ! 

“Naturally  the  Texans  were  grievously  disappointed  at  the 
utter  failure  of  their  grand  expedition,  and  were  loud  in  their 
threats  of  vengeance  for  what  they  chose  to  regard  as  the 
uoachery  and  barbarity  of  the  New  Mexicans.”  528  The  re- 
taliation proposed  was  to  revolutionize  all  northern  Mexico, 
and  active  preparations  were  begun  as  soon  as  the  captives 
returned  from  Mexico.  From  five  to  eight  hundred  men  were 
to  be  enlisted  under  Colonel  Jacob  Snivelv,  but  when  he 
reached  the  Arkansas  River  late  in  May,  1843,  he  really  had 
only  ISO.527 

This  project  occasioned  great  alarm  in  Mexico,  because  it 
was  thought  that  it  was  in  reality  to  be  under  the  auspices  of 
the  United  States.523  A letter  from  Juan  A.  Archuleta  to 
Armijo,  dated  June  11,  1843,  indicates  the  steps  that  were  be- 
ing taken  in  New  Mexico  to  repel  this  new  invasion  which  was 
soon  expected.  Armijo  was  then  already  in  the  field  and 
Archuleta  was  soon  to  follow  with  other  troops.529 

countersigned  by  Munoz.  Another  from  Zacatecas  dated  May  14th  gives  him  the 
title  ‘ ‘ colonel.  ’ ’ 

s-5  Kendall,  224,  says  that  ‘ ‘ two  cannon,  badly  mounted  and  every  way  in- 
effective, were  in  the  plaza’’  at  San  Miguel,  which  had  been  “drawn  by  oxen 
from  Santa  Fe. ’’  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arclis.,  documents  of  May,  1842,  first  re- 
late to  artillery,  including  a list  issued  by  Armijo  of  cannon,  officers,  etc. 

5-6  Bancroft,  326.  For  results  in  Texas  in  .1842  which  followed  this  Texas- 
Santa  Fe  Expedition,  see  Rives,  i,  4S5-492. 

5:7  Snively  held  a sort  of  commission  from  President  Houston  which  authorized 
him  to  capture  the  enemy’s  property.  (Rives,  i,  493.) 

e-8  Naturally  therefore,  the  northern  ports  were  closed  to  commerce.  Gregg, 
at  the  end  of  his  work,  quotes  Santa  Anna’s  decree,  dated  at  his  Palace  of  Tacu- 
baya,  August  7,  1843,  as  follows: 

“Article  1.  Thf  frontier  custom-houses  of  Taos,  in  the  department  of  New 
Mexico,  paso  del  Norte  and  Presidio  del  Norte  in  that  of  Chihuahua,  are  entirely 
closed  to  all  commerce. 

“Article  2.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  within  45  days  after  its  publication 
in  the  capital  of  the  Republic.’’ 

files’  TVeelcly  Register  published  the  above  decree  on  November  11,  1843.  The 
jorts  were  reopened  by  a decree  of  March  31,  1S44. 

®-’9  Hist.  Soc.  of  N.  M.,  letter  as  dated.  “The  mail  from  the  tierra  fuera  has 
arrived,  and  also  this  morning  Lieut.  Armijo  who  has  brought  no  aid,  and  the 
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Troops  were  sent  up  from  Chihuahua  but  as  it  proved,  th<-v 
were  not  needed  fortunately,  since  everything  was  over  l 
fore  they  arrived.  The  general  commandant  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Chihuahua  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
lay  in  rendering  aid.530 

private  correspondence  which  he  and  the  mail  brought  will  be  transmitted  to  v ; 
by  Capt.  Antonio  Sena.  . . I have  decided  to  go  personally  to  the  frontier  at 

Las  Vegas  with  what  force  the  two  districts  may  furnish  me  and  for  which  I re- 
port officially  that  I have  asked;  and  at  that  point  I hope  that  I may  receive  your 
orders.  Meanwhile,  I shall  be  scouting  to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy'  is 
there  and  the  direction  they  may  take.  . . In  my  opinion,  the  government  w . . 

be  left  intrusted  to  the  vocal  of  the  Departmental  Junta  who  is  mas  antiguo 
cording  to  the  law;  and  the  military  authority  [here]  entrusted  to  Capt.  Antor.  -. 
Sena.  The  Navajoes  continue  their  hostilities  despite  the  active  measures  taken 
by  Sr.  Sarracino.  I hope  that  you  may  be  kept  in  health  and  return  happy,  a:,  i 
meanwhile  do  you  consider  how  you  may  be  served  by  your  very  affectionate  an! 
faithful  servant  who  kisses  your  hand. — J.  Andres  Archuleta.’' 

63°  Hist.  Soc.  of  N.  Mex.,  the  two  following  documents: 

“General  Commandancy  of  the  Department  of  Chiuhahla. 

“Host  Excellent  Sir:  I had  just  come  up  to  this  frontier  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  it  when  I received  the  official  communication  from  Your  Excellency,  dated 
on  the  22nd  of  March  just  passed,  and  impressed  by  its  contents  and  by  the 
original  reports  which  you  forwarded  me,  I have  immediately  proceeded  to  enroll 
a small  troop  which  will  needs  start  upon  the  first  notice  it  may  receive  to  heh 
that  Department  in  case  the  Texans  dare  to  place  a profaning  foot  upon  Mexican 
territory,  etc.,  etc. 

“God  and  Liberty,  Villa  del  Pazo,  April  15,  1S43. — J.  Mariano  Monterde. 
“To  the  Host  Excellent  Sr.  General  Commandant  of  N.  Hex.’’ 

“General  Commandant  of  the-  Department. 

“The  Commandant  of  the  Section  of  the  Vanguard  [fo]  Excellent  Sefior : Al- 
though I told  your  Excellency  in  my  official  note  of  this  morning  that  I should 
double  my  marches  until  I reached  that  Capital,  I now  inform  you  that  I have 
just  this  moment  received  a special  dispatch  from  the  Exc.  Sr.  General  Don 
Mariano  Monterde  in  which  he  forbids  me  to  advance  beyond  wffiere  I should  re- 
ceive the  order  until  I may  join  forces  with  the  Division  which  left  Chihuahua  on 
the  23rd  of  the  Present  [month],  so  that  it  is  necessary  that  I await  it  in  the 
pUeblo  of  Luis  Lopez.  One  of  the  accompanying  packets  is  for  Your  Exc.,  the 
otheg  for  the  Exc.  Sr.  Armijo.  You  will  kindly  so  forward  it  that  he  may  receive 
it  safely.  I repeat  to  your  Exc.  the  considerations  of  my  appreciation  and  re- 
spect. — God  and  Liberty.  Camp  above  Pray  Cristoval,  June  29th  of  843. — 
MAriano  Ugarte. — [to  the]  Most  Exc.  Acting  General  of  the  Department  of 
New  Mexico. 

“Certified  copy.  — Santa  Fe,  July  3rd  of  1843.  — Antonio  Sena,  Secretary.’’ 

Four  days  was  quick  time  from  the  point  indicated  to  Santa  Fe.  and  Sen3 
seems  to  have  made  this  copy  and  immediately  forwarded  the  original  to  Armijo. 
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Hut  meanwhile  the  Texan  scheme  for  vengeance  had  degen- 
erated into  raids  on  the  Santa  Fe  caravans.  As  early  as  No- 

mber,  1842,  it  was  known  in  Santa  Fe  that  a party  of  Tex- 
were  upon  the  prairies,  prepared  to  attack  any  Mexican 
traders  who  should  cross  the  plains  the  succeeding  spring; 531 

t Don  Jose  Antonio  Chavez  set  out  in  March  for  the  States, 
in  April,  1843,  his  caravan  was  attacked  on  the  Little  Arkan- 
sas, in  United  States  territory,  by  a Texan  “Captain,”  one 
John  McDaniel,  with  fourteen  Missouri  vagabonds.  Seven  of 
these  started  back  for  the  Missouri  settlements  with  their 
share  of  booty,  and  the  others  followed,  after  killing  Chavez 
to  get  the  gold  concealed  on  his  person.  This  was  too  much 
wren  for  Texan  sympathizers  and  ten  of  the  party  were  caught 
in  the  States  and  sentenced  to  death  or  imprisonment. 

About  the  same  time,  another  band  of  twenty  adventurers 
under  “Colonel”  Warfield  raided  the  little  New  Mexican  set- 
tlement of  Mora.  They  killed  five  men  and  took  a few  horses ; 
but  the  people  turned  on  them  and  got  all  their  own  horses 
away,  so  that  they  were  left  to  retreat  on  foot.  Warfield,  with 
a few  others,  succeeded  in  joining  Snively,  who  was  now  wait- 
ing on  the  Arkansas  for  the  Santa  Fe  caravan. 

This  year,  there  was  an  escort  from  the  United  States  of 
two  companies  of  dragoons  under  Captain  Cook,  while  from 
the  Santa  Fe  end  General  Armijo  started  out  on  May  1st  to 
meet  them  at  the  Arkansas.532 

On  June  19th  the  Texans  cut  off  an  advance  party  of  Ar- 
mijo’s force,  about  one  hundred  militiamen  and  Indians  under 
Ventura  Lobato,  killing  some  twenty  and  making  prisoners  of 
the  rest  except  one  or  two  who  escaped  to  the  governor’s 
camp.  The  assertion  that  Armijo  retreated  in  great  haste 
after  this  disaster  may  be  correct  ; at  least  he  did  not  advance. 

Ten  days  later,  as  they  were  too  few  to  attack  Armijo  and 
as  they  thought  the  caravan  might  have  turned  back  through 
fear,  about  fifty  of  the  Texans  started  home.  But  Captain 
Cook  soon  came  up,  and  as  he  said  they  were  on  United  States 

S3i  Gregg,  ii,  165. 

512  r.  note  528  and  connection. 
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soil  he  disarmed  the  rest.  Then  fifty  more  started  home,  ti- 
the other  fifty  (who  had  managed  to  retain  their  arms  - 
trickery)  could  not  agree  on  any  course  of  action  before  t . 
caravan  had  crossed  the  river  and  gone  on  unmolested.  > 
then  the  rest  of  the  “Texan  Invincibles”  went  home,  thou-;, 
the  Indians  killed  some  of  them  on  the  way.533 

The  view  of  Gregg  on  these  Texan  attempts  is  of  inter.  -• 
as  he  was  an  American  and  was  engaged  in  the  Santa  F 
trade.  Even  from  their  own  point  of  view  he  shows  the  fob 
of  the  Texans’  course.  Chavez  and  his  family  were  very  F 
fluential  in  New  Mexico;  and  they  were  not  friendly  with  Ar- 
mijo, while  on  the  other  hand  they  had  been  kind  to  the  Tex;.: 
prisoners  of  1841.  The  Texans  attacked  a caravan  in  whit-:, 
the  American  traders  would  naturally  stand  by  their  Mexiea: 
companions.  They  attacked  Mora  whose  people  had  alway> 
"been  friendly  to  foreigners.  The  Indians  killed  in  the  van- 
guard were  of  a pueblo  which  had  always  been  bitter  again.?: 
Armijo  but  who  were  now  so  enraged  against  the  foreigner? 
that  several  residents  had  to  flee  for  their  lives. 

When  we  sum  up  the  results  of  these  Texan  aggressions,  w* 
And  only  failure  on  the  side  of  Texas  and  no  important  cons-  - 
quence  to  New  Mexico.  For  any  evident  effect  which  they  had 
on  our  Department,  brief  notice  might  have  satisfied  our  his- 
torical interest  in  them.  The  attention  which  we  have  given 
to  the  subject  has  not  been  ill-spent,  however,  if  we  recognize 
in  these  affairs  the  clashing  of  two  distinct  groups  of  economic 
interests:  the  one  group  being  essentially  democratic  in  its 
genius,  the  other  group  of  interests  having  negro  slavery  as  a 
vital  component.  In  a lesser  degree,  this  conflict  was  a re- 
newal of  the  Missouri  struggle  of  1820,  and  it  was  a presag* 
•not  so  much  of  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846  as  it  was  of  the 
final  conflict  between  distinct  economic  and  social  interests  in 
1861. 


533  Bancroft,  xvii,  326-328. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


CONSTITUTIONAL  GOVERNMENT  RE-ESTABLISHED,  1843-1844 


In  the  course  of  three  hundred  years  New  Spain  was  ruled 
bv  an  unbroken  series  of  sixty-two  viceroys ; in  the  brief  space 
of  twenty  years  independent  Mexico  had  now  sampled  four 
different  styles  of  government  and  had  pronounced  against 
each.134  The  Constitution  of  1824  was  discarded  for  that  of 
1836;  and  when  the  latter  was  overturned  by  the  revolution  of 
1841,  Santa  Anna  became  dictator  of  the  country  as  ‘‘pro- 
visional president”  under  the  Bases  of  Tacubaya,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  continued  from  October  10,  1841,  until  he  assumed 
office  as  president  under  the  Constitution  published  June  13, 
1843.  His  installation  occurred  on  June  4,  1844,  constitu- 
tional government  being  then  fully  reestablished  and  the  sec- 
ond period  of  centralism  initiated. 

We  have  already  noted  how  few  indications  there  are  that 
New  Mexico  had  national  representation  subsequent  to  the 
term  of  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  and  also  how  unimportant  a role 
the  Departmental  Junta  played  from  1838  to  1844.535  But 
now,  in  view  of  the  changes  which  were  to  affect  New  Mexico 
and  the  whole  nation,  the  elections  which  took  place  in  the  fall 
of  1843  were  not  merely  perfunctory.  They  were  the  first 
steps  taken  in  New  Mexico  for  the  reestablishment  of  consti- 
tutional government. 


M4  The  chief  executives  of  Mexico  from 
as  follows: 

Kegency  

Empire  ....... 

Provisional  Government  .... 

Federal  Republic  ..... 

Central  Government  .... 

Dictatorship  ...... 

Central  Government  .... 

Federal  Republic  ..... 

s35  Consult  notes  475,  476,  and  496,  with 


1821  to  1846  fall  into  eight  divisions, 

1821  to  May  18,  1822 
. May  18,  1822  to  March  20,  1823 
. April  1,  1823  to  October  10,  1824 
. October  10,  1824  to  April  19,  1837 
. April  19,  1837  to  October  10,  1841 
. October  10,  1841  to  June  4,  1844 
. June  4,  1844  to  August  6,  1846 
. . . . August  6,  1846 — 

context. 
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The  Bases  de  Organization  Politica  de  la  Republica  Mexi. 
cana,  as  the  new  constitution  was  styled,  called  for  election 
primaries  on  the  second  Sunday  of  August,  followed  by  “sec- 
ondaries” on  the  first  Sunday  of  September  and  by  the  ses- 
sions of  the  electoral  junta  on  the  first  Sunday  and  Monday 
of  October.  Due  to  some  delay  however,  the  elections  in  New 
Mexico  were  held  on  October  8th,  15th,  and  22d-23d.538 

At  8 a.  m.,  October  22,  1843,  nineteen  electors  met  in  the 
portal  of  the  Palace  at  Santa  Fe,  organized  by  choosing  a 
president  and  two  secretaries,  and  then  proceeded  to  elect  a 
deputy  to  Congress  and  an  alternate.537  Of  the  nineteen  bal- 
lots cast,  Comandante  de  Escuadron  Diego  Archuleta  received 
twelve,  Mariano  Chavez  six,  and  Cura  Jose  Manuel  Gallegos 
one.  For  alternate,  Colonel  Francisco  Sarracino  received 
twelve,  thus  being  elected  over  Vicario  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz  with 
four  votes,  Presbyter  Antonio  Jose  Martinez  with  two,  and 
Francisco  Vigil  with  one  vote.538 

836  Dubl.  y Loz.,  Compil.,  June  13,  1843.  Sections  147-149  provided  that  pre- 
cincts were  to  be  on  the  basis  of  500  population,  but  every  settlement  was  to  have 
at  least  one  elector;  every  twenty  “primary  electors”  were  to  name  one  “sec- 
ondary elector”;  and  the  latter  class  were  to  compose  the  electoral  junta,  which 
was  to  elect  the  deputies  to  Congress  and  the  members  of  the  Departmental  As- 
sembly. The  voting  precincts  in  New  Mexico  could  not  have  averaged  much  over 
150  population,  as  at  least  nineteen  secondary  electors  were  returned  by  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  60,000.  Also  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arche.,  election  papers,  in- 
cluding “Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Electoral  Junta  which,  for  the  election  of  Dep- 
uty to  the  General  Congress  and  Departmental  Junta  [sic],  is  celebrated  in  con- 
formity to  the  decree  of  June  19,  1843.” 

637  The  nineteen  present  were:  Antonio  Sandoval  (president),  Ambrosio  Armijo, 
Jos4  Antonio  Chavez,  Diego  Archuleta,  Jose  Trujillo,  Pro.  Jose  de  Jesus  Trujillo, 
Jos6  Chaves,  Pablo  Salazar,  Antonio  Jose  Luna,  Fernando  Aragon,  Vicario  Juan 
F.  Ortiz,  Ygnacio  Martines,  Francisco  Vigil,  Pro.  Jose  de  Jesus  Lujan,  Antonio 
Lujan,  Ygnacio  Gonzales,  Pro.  Antonio  Jose  Martines,  Pro.  Jose  Manuel  Gallegos 
(secretary),  Francisco  Sarracino  (secretary). 

638  These  data  fail  to  corroborate  entirely  Pedro  Sanchez  who  says,  Memoriae 
del  Padre  A.  J.  Martinez,  p.  27 : “In  the  year  1844,  which  was  the  year  for 
electing  the  deputy  to  the  Mexican  Congress  [sic?],  the  clergy,  at  whose  head  was 
the  Sr.  Vicar  Don  Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  proclaimed  Padre  Martinez  as  their  can- 
didate for  said  post.  General  Armijo,  being  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  proclaimed 
Don  Diego  Archuleta  as  his  candidate,  and  as  rights  and  even  the  very  laws  re- 
main silent  before  the  clamor  of  arms,  Armijo  utilized  his  power  and  accomplished 
the  election  of  Archuleta.  Thus  our  presbyter,  though  the  logical  candidate,  was 
defeated.”  The  record  shows  that  at  least  four  of  the  five  clerical  electors  cast 
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, >a  tjie  following  day,  Monday,  October  23d,  the  members  of 
rirst  Departmental  Assembly  were  elected.539  According 
,vt,  new  Constitution,  the  vocales  were  to  hold  office  for 
r years  and  were  to  be  renewed  by  half  their  number  every 
. l(  years,  those  “second  named”  to  be  the  ones  to  retire  the 
. time  and  thereafter  the  “ mas  antiguos.’’' 

itv  his  appointment  late  in  1837,  under  the  Constitution  of 
•>,  (>,  Governor  Armijo’s  term  of  eight  years  would  have  con- 
lt.,l  until  the  first  of  1848,  but  due  to  the  change  in  govern- 
, iit,  it  would  now  have  lasted  only  till  May  15,  1844.  One  of 
first  duties  of  the  new  Assembly,  therefore,  would  be  the 
: , .minuting  of  five  citizens  for  that  office.  The  President 
m ould,  during  March,  select  one  of  these  nominees  to  be  gov- 
ernor of  New  Mexico  and  the  latter  wmuld  assume  his  post  on 
May  15,  1844.  We  shall  see  presently  how  this  was  carried 
..at  in  New  Mexico,  but  first  there  are  several  curious  facts 
to  notice  with  regard  to  Armijo. 

On  November  1, 1843,  the  retiring  Junta  Departamental  was 
in  session,  it  may  be  simply  to  receive  and  endorse  the  elec- 
tion returns.  Whatever  the  occasion  or  their  reasons  for  so 
■joing,  the  Junta  on  that  day  took  upon  itself  the  making  of  a 
terna,  or  fist  of  nominations  to  the  general  government  for 
the  office  of  governor.540 

Another  matter  which  may  have  had  direct  influence  on 
Armijo’s  fortunes  was  the  mortgaging  of  two  properties 
which  he  had  helped  negotiate  early  in  this  governorship.541 

iteir  votes  for  either  Archuleta  himself  or  for  Mariano  Chavez;  and  even  for 
‘.’'ornate,  Martinez  received  only  two  votes — and  the  vicar  had  four! 

Their  names  and  number  of  votes  received  were  as  follows: 


SEVEN  VOCALES  SEVEN  SUPLENTES 


Variano  Chaves  .... 

17 

Donaciano  Vigil  .... 

18 

Ctiaves  ..... 

17 

Cura  Je  Free  Leiba 

18 

i ro.  Je  Mani  Gallegos  . 

16 

Capt.  Antonio  Sena 

18 

1 < rnt«  de  Escuadron  Pablo  Salazar 

16 

Pedro  Otero  .... 

18 

■santiago  Martin  [ez]  . 

18 

Jose  'Chaves  y Baca  . 

17 

1 •''ire  Sena  .... 

18 

Nicolas  Lucero  .... 

18 

Apistin  Dur&n  .... 

18 

Tomas  Baca  ..... 

18 

1,0  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs. 

Unfortunately  the  names  are  not  given. 

’*l  T.  notes  481-482,  ante. 
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Apparently  the  mortgagee,  Jose  Chaves,  had  foreclosed  an  ! 
those  who  were  politically  opposed  to  Armijo  made  the  cons**, 
quent  loss  of  the  Cienega  property  the  basis  of  charges  pre- 
ferred against  Armijo  in  Mexico.542 

An  undated  tradition  about  Armijo  may  relate  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Diego  Archuleta  or  to  the  making  of  the  terna  of  nom- 
inees just  mentioned.  The  story  goes  that  on  a certain  oc- 
casion Armijo  entered  the  hall  with  drawn  sword  and  fol- 
lowed by  a squad  of  troopers.  Marching  up  to  the  desk,  lie 
struck  it  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  saying,  “Senores,  your  de- 
cision shall  be  thus  and  so,”  and  his  counsel  prevailed.543 

Despite  its  general  acceptance  by  New  Mexican  histor- 
ians,544 there  seems,  to  be  no  real  evidence  for  the  assertion 
that  Governor  Armijo  was  “suspended”  by  an  “inspector.” 
There  is,  however,  a single  document  which  is  susceptible  of 
the  interpretation  that  Armijo’s  resignation  as  comandante 
general , or  military  head  of  New  Mexico,  was  not  upon  his 
own  initiative.  The  document  is  somewhat  ungrammatical 
and  the  change  of  a single  letter  allows  an  interpretation 
which  reads  more  naturally  but  which  would  indicate  that 
Armijo  resigned  the  office  voluntarily,  due  to  the  serious  ill- 
ness which  he  suffered  all  this  winter.545  But  whichever  is  the 

542  Hist.  Soc.  Santa  Fe,  MS.  letter  dated  “M6jico,  Mar.  24,  1844,”  Jose  Ortega 
to  Eimo.  Sor.  D“  Manuel  Armijo.  The  writer  states  that  he  has  not  yet  started 
for  Santa  Fe  because  he  expects  Armijo  in  Mexico  City;  and  he  hopes  to  learn 
through  letters  of  Armijo  to  Deputy  Diego  Archuleta  when  he  may  have  “the  hap- 
piness of  seeing,  and  the  glory  of  saluting”  him.  Fed.  L.  O.,  Santa  Fe,  MS.  no. 
1321,  shows  that  the  ayuntamiento  of  Santa  Fe  had  petitioned  the  President  for 
recovery  to  the  municipality  of  the  Cienega  which  Governor  Armijo  had  sold.  The 
decision  of  the  federal  authorities  reached  Governor  M.  Martinez  in  November, 
1844,  but  its  purport  has  not  been  found. 

543  Related  by  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Read,  of  Santa  Fe,  but  without  date. 

544  So  Prince,  Bancroft,  Read,  et  al. 

545  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  MS.  dated  “Victoria  de  Durango,  Feb.  27, 
,44,”  bearing  seal  of  “Superior  Gov’t  of  the  Dept,  of  Durango,”  Jose  C.  Heri- 
din  (?)  writes  to  the  “Governor  of  N.  Mex. ”:  “By  your  note  of  Dec.  10th  I 
am  informed  of  your  resignation  to  the  Supreme  Gov’t  of  the  office  of  Comandante 
General  de  ese  Depto , tube  a bien  nombrar  al  Sr.  Oral  Dr.  Mariano  Martinez,  que 
tomo  posesion  el  dia  anterior  previo  el  juram'ento  de  estilo.  etc.,  etc.”  It  is  im- 
possible to  read  this  as  meaning  that  Martinez  took  oath  in  Durango  on  February 
26th,  for  other  MSS.  prove  that  he  was  in  Santa  Fe  on  that  very  day;  it  there- 
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true  interpretation,  it  will  be  shown  beyond  question  that 
Armijo  was  not  suspended  as  governor  but  was  recognized 
iis  such  until  his  successor’s  regular  appointment  was  re- 
ceived. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  evidence,  meager 
as  it  is,  tends  to  show  that  some  combination  of  forces  in  the 
fall  of  1843  was  getting  the  better  of  Armijo  and  his  par- 
tisans. It  is  certain  that  his  name  did  not  head  the  list  of 
nominations  for  governor  which  was  made  out  in  February. 
If  he  had  been  guilty  of  high-handed  methods  which  were  now 
reacting  upon  his  own  interests ; if  he  was  aware  that  charges 
had  been  preferred  against  him  which  would  shortly  be  in- 
vestigated, he  was  doubtless  sagacious  in  “retiring.”  That 
his  sickness  this  winter  was  genuine  and  serious  is  unques- 
tioned, but  whether  it  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  course  he  fol- 
lowed is  not  clear. 

At  all  events,  on  December  9th  Armijo  resigned  the  mil- 
itary command,  nolens  volens , to  General  Mariano  Martinez ; 
and  on  January  15th  he  summoned  Don  Mariano  Chavez,  first 
vocol  of  the  Assembly,  to  take  over  the  civil  authority.  The 
latter  transfer  was  accomplished  on  January  31st  and  Armijo 
was  then  free  to  withdraw  to  his  hacienda  at  Albuquerque  and 
recuperate  his  health.849 

fore  means  December  9th  in  Santa  Fe  — which  is  supported  by  the  expression  “el 
dia  anterior’’  instead  of  “ayer.”  “Tuvo’’  would  have  meant  that  Armijo  had 
voluntarily  turned  over  the  military  office  to  Martinez;  but  as  the  document 
stands,  it  implies  that  the  head  of  the  military  “Dept,  of  the  West’’  had  sent 
Martinez  to  supersede  Armijo,  the  latter  obeyed  but  in  reporting  on  December 
10th  asked  why  the  change  had  been  ordered  — to  which  Heridin  merely  replied, 
“I  deemed  it  best.”  To  write  tuve  for  tuvo  would  be  a very  unusual  slip,  yet 
the  former  gives  by  far  the  more  awkward  construction. 

544  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arche.;  January  15,  1S44,  Armijo  notifies  minister  of 
exterior  relations  and  government  that  he  is  sick  and  must  get  out  of  the  city, 
that  he  cannot  continue  in  charge  and  so  has  made  the  first  vocal  Gobernador 
interino. 

Another  MS.,  dated  “Victoria  de  Durango,  Feb.  27,  ’44,”  Jose  C.  Heridin  (?) 
writes  to  General  D.  Manuel  Armijo:  Your  note  of  January  31st  “causes  me  re- 
cret  that,  by  reason  of  your  grave  infirmities,  you  found  it  necessary  to  turn  over 
the  Government  of  that  Department  to  the  Vocal  mas  antiguo  of  that  Honorable 
Assembly.  Etc.,  etc.”  Similar  acknowledgments  from  Jalisco  and  Oaxaca  are 
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Just  when  and  in  what  capacity  General  Martinez  had  com** 
to  New  Mexico  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  came 
to  Santa  Fe  some  time  after  the  last  Texan  aggressions  — 
perhaps  not  until  December.  His  title  was  not  won  in  New 
Mexico,  so  we  may  place  him  as  an  officer  in  the  federal  army, 
of  which  the  three  presidial  troops  in  New  Mexico  formed  an 
integral  part.  In  view  of  the  poor  showing  Armijo  made 
against  the  Warfield-Snively  raiders,547  the  military  author- 
ities in  Chihuahua  and  Durango  (or  even  in  Mexico)  may  have 
thought  it  wise  to  make  the  change  in  New  Mexico ; yet  two 
years  later  we  shall  find  that  Armijo  was  again  placed  at  the 
head  of  military,  as  well  as  civil,  affairs. 

The  organized  military  force  of  New  Mexico  at  this  time 
consisted  of  the  three  presidial  troops,  known  as  the  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  companies,  and  of  two  Companias  Activas.  The 
standing  force  and  pay  for  each  of  the  former  called  for  the 
following:  one  captain  at  1,500  pesos;  one  lieutenant  at  800; 
first  ensign,  600;  second  ensign,  500;  chaplain  (in  first  and 
second  companies),  500;  armorer,  270;  one  sergeant,  360; 
three  drummers  or  trumpeters,  144  each;  six  corporals,  300 
each;  ninety  soldiers,  240  each;  annual  “ gratification”  fixed 
by  law,  500  pesos;  total  annual  budget  for  each  company, 
29,294  pesos.  For  the  two  Companias  Activas  the  enrollment 
and  pay  reported  were:  captain,  1,500  pesos;  first  lieutenant, 
800;  two  ensigns,  300  each;  sergeant,  360;  one  drummer,  144; 
six  corporals,  300  each;  ninety  soldiers,  240  each;  “gratifica- 
tion,” 500,  making  a total  for  the  two  companies  of  54,608 
pesos.  There  is  small  reason  to  think  that  a peso  of  regular 
pay  was  ever  given  the  militia  companies,  but  they  received 

found,  the  former  dated  March  6th  and  addressed  to  the  “Most  Excellent  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Dept,  of  N.  Mex.  ” 

Id.,  “ Cuademo  de  ofices  dirigidos  por  la  Secretaria  del  Superior  Gobierno  de 
N.  Mex.  & las  Autoridad.es  del  y personas  que  Dentro  se  espresan.  — Hechos  — 
Ano  1844.”  Under  date  of  January  31st,  is  reference  to  the  infirmities  which  his 
excellency,  General  Armijo,  is  suffering-,  and  records  that  “today  the  Most  Exc. 
D.  Mariano  Chavez,  as  1st  vocal  of  the  Assembly,  has  taken  charge  of  the  Depart- 
mental government  in  accordance  with  the  law.”  The  secretarial  record  shows 
that  notice  of  this  change  was  sent  out  by  circular  to  all  authorities  for  their  in- 
formation. 

V.  note  539,  ante,  with  context. 
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>rr  or  less  compensation  of  some  kind  for  active  service  ren- 
n-d.  The  presidial  companies  seldom  or  never  had  full  en- 
• ment,  but  even  so  their  pay  made  one  of  the  heaviest  items 
~ the  budget  every  year.543 

In  military  matters,  New  Mexico  formed  a part  of  the  De- 
; rtumento  del  Occidente.  Soon  after  the  new  Congress  as- 
rubied  on  January  1,  1844,  a report  was  read  from  the  “Sec- 
f'  tary  of  State  and  of  Dispatch  of  War  and  Navy,”  in  which, 
jt,-r  reviewing  the  Texan-Santa  Fe  expedition  and  how  Gen- 
-rid  Armijo  had  handled  it;  the  second  expedition  by  the  Tex- 
ans, ended  by  American  troops;  and  the  strong  measures 
taken  by  General  Mariano  Monterde  of  Chihuahua,  the  secre- 
tary continued:  The  Departments  of  East  and  West  “find 
themselves  exposed  to  a plague,  namely  the  periodical  incur- 
sion of  the  barbarous  Indians  who  inhabit  the  plains  and  most 
elevated  mountains.”  These  Indians  had  kept  up  a struggle 
w ith  the  Spaniards  for  300  years,  and  were  notorious  for  acts 
of  horror  and  cruelty.  “The  settlements  are  always  in  dan- 
ger, nor  is  there  any  cessation  to  the  preventive  measures  re- 
quired of  the  presidial  companies,  though  they  are  well  estab- 
lished and  organized.  From  the  Independence  down  to  date, 
we  have  lost  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  a good  organiza- 
tion; and  we  have  not  hit  upon  any  new  organization  suited  to 
cope  with  the  circumstances,  which  have  surely  changed  in 
those  countries.  The  Provisional  Government  has  taken  the 
best  measures  possible  under  the  circumstances,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  provisional  plans  which  should  result  at  least  in  mak- 
ing the  incursions  of  the  tribes  less  frequent  and  in  chastizing 
them  in  their  marches  of  blood  and  destruction.  I will  treat 
in  the  proper  place  of  the  organization  of  the  presidios  and 
of  the  troops  which  defend  them,  . . . for  the  benefit  of 
Departments  where  the  passion  of  impious  and  uncivilized  en- 
emies yearly  sacrifice  numberless  victims,  especially  in  the 
season  of  the  snows.”549 

For  example,  on  September  19,  1841,  the  “Permanent  Co.”  of  Taos  was 
^fKirted  to  consist  of  three  sergeants,  one  trumpeter,  two  corporals,  twenty-one 
*'!diers.  (N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  MSS.) 

Univ.  of  Calif.,  Bancroft  Lib.,  Memoria  del  Sec.  de  Estado,  January,  1844. 
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The  Navajoes  had  been  harassing  the  New  Mexicans  since 
the  spring  of  1843, 550  despite  all  that  the  authorities  could  do. 
By  November  28,  1843,  the  state  of  affairs  had  become  so 
serious  that  Presbyter  Martinez  on  that  date  addressed  an  ex- 
position upon  this  subject  to  President  Santa  Anna.  He 
thought  that  the  cause  of  their  attacks  was  the  scarcity  of 
game,  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals  having  been  much 
diminished  in  numbers  because  of  the  cupidity  of  the  Ameri- 
cans at  Fort  Bent  and  elsewhere.  The  latter  made  a constant 
demand  for  skins,  for  which  they  paid  in  dry  goods  and 
liquors.  This  resource  was  now  lessening  and  in  consequence 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  upon  the  Mexicans  were  increas- 
ing. Martinez  urged  that  they  be  assigned  fixed  lands  which 
they  would  have  to  cultivate  as  civilized  people,  representing 
that  this  could  be  effected  by  establishing  presidial  posts  at 
proper  places.551  The  new  comandante  general  succeeded  in 
repressing  them,  however,  for  on  February  26,  1844,  he  re- 
ported to  the  governor,  then  D.  Mariano  Chaves,  that  he  had 
appointed  March  21st  as  the  date  when  he  was  to  conclude  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  Navajo  chiefs  at  a council  to  be  held 
in  Santo  Domingo.552 

When  the  Honorable  Assembly  gathered  in  Santa  Fe  late  in 
January  to  begin  their  duties,  they  received  from  Taos  a pro- 
test which  a number  of  citizens  there  had  drawn  up  regarding 
the  political  state  of  affairs.  They  were  opposed  to  being 
under  any  other  Department  but,  they  wrote,  “we  ought  not 
to  try  to  be  a Department  (ourselves) ; we  should  remain  a 

5*0  N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  archs.,  letter  of  June  11,  1843,  Archuleta  to  Armijo:  “The 
Navajoes  continue  hostilities  despite  the  active  measures  taken  by  Sr.  Sarracino.  ’ ’ 
(Letter  quoted  in  full  in  note  529,  ante.) 

551  F.  Salpointe,  Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  169;  also  Read,  His.  Ilus.  de  N.  M., 
261.  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies , i,  291-292,  gives  the  following  illuminative 
glimpse  of  New  Mexican  Indian  policy:  “In  1840,  I witnessed  the  departure 
from  Santa  Fe  of  a large  trading  party  freighted  with  engines  of  war  and  a great 
quantity  of  whiskey,  intended  for  the  Apaches  in  exchange  for  mules  and  other 
articles  of  plunder  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  people  of  the  south.  This 
traffic  was  not  only  tolerated  but  openly  encouraged  by  the  civil  authorities,  as 
the  highest  public  functionaries  were  interested  in  its  success  — the  governor  him- 
self not  excepted.’’ 

552  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  MS.  of  date;  also  an  unsigned  copy  of  treaty. 
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Territory  under  tlie  care  of  the  general  government.”  The 
, patios,  however,  seem  to  have  thought  that  receipts  could 
,iw  be  made  to  cover  the  expenditures  of  a Department.653 

< )ur  old  friend,  Don  Donaciano  Vigil,  ser\red  as  secretary 
fur  four  months,  but  unfortunately  he  did  not  keep  a very  full 
, r careful  record.554  The  fourth  session  of  the  Assembly  is  of 
interest,  not  because  it  shows  any  results  accomplished,  but 
U-cause  it  indicates  various  matters  which  the  deputies  had  in 
mind.  In  that  session,  Deputy  Salazar  said  that  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  the  Department  was  to  establish  a public 
primary  school.  But  this  was  impossible,  he  continued,  with- 
out creating  a fund;  and  he  therefore  proposed  an  effort  to 
M>cure  a decree  establishing  the  coinage  of  copper  and  its  cir- 
culation in  the  Department.  He  further  proposed  that  they 
a-k  the  governor  to  have  the  municipal  authorities  report  as 
to  the  number  of  buildings  and  lands  which  pertained  to  the 
nation,  including  among  them  “those  that  may  exist  in  the 
Indian  pueblos  with  the  name  of  being  Convents  and  land  Re- 
vrved  for  the  Priests,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  these  be- 
long to  the  Nation  or  to  the  Pueblos.”  Deputy  Duran  op- 
posed the  latter  action,  for  fear  that  it.  might  cause  some 
“novelty,”  but  he  seconded  the  first  proposal.  That  a major- 
ity of  the  Assembly,  however,  favored  an  effort  to  get  re- 
sults along  both  the  lines  proposed  will  appear  later,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  further  discussion  or  formal  action  in  this  ses- 
sion. The  possibility  of  availing  themselves  of  some  share  in 
the  diezmos,  or  tithes,  as  in  former  years,  was  suggested;  but 

m Lib.  of  Cong.,  X.  M.  Archs.  Study  of  the  MS.  shows  that  it  was  written 
t'T  Carlos  Beaubien  and  signed  by  him  and  five  others  at  the  time;  and  later  — 
(<rhaps  at  a general  gathering  of  citizens  — twenty-eight  others  signed  the  docu- 
ment in  different  colored  ink. 

454  Lib.  of  Cong.,  X.  M.  Archs.  The  only  minutes  found  which  relate  to  ses- 
during  this  period  are  of  five  sessions,  four  of  them  undated  though  signed 
*7  the  deputies  and  officers,  the  last  dated  February  oth.  The  second  of  the  five 
* evidently  the  session  of  January  31st,  for  it  records  that  “as  their  President 
vocal,  Mariano  Chavez)  has  been  called  to  act  as  governor  in  place  of  Gov. 
‘•rmijo  who  is  sick,”  Jose  Manuel  Gallegos  was  made  president  of  the  Assembly, 
M he  was  the  vocal  next  in  seniority  ( mas  antipuo)  of  those  present.  The  legis- 
<T  'e  records  from  February  5th  to  August  9th  are  very  fragmentary,  but  there 
v<?  references  to  sessions  in  every  intervening  month. 
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Deputy  Vigil  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  law  of  July,  1855, 
which  had  annulled  civil  coercion  for  their  payment  had  sur- 
rendered any  claim  of  the  government  on  them.  The  decree 
in  question  was  read  and  was  found  to  be  prohibitive. 

In  a manuscript  dated  February  14,  1844,  reference  is  found 
to  certain  “clandestine  sessions”  of  the  Assembly;555  and 
turning  to  the  new  Constitution  we  find  that  the  nomination  * 
for  the  office  of  governor  were  to  be  made  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  February.558  Secretary  Vigil  did  not  send  the  quin- 
terna,  or  five  nominations  decided  upon,  to  the  minister  of  re- 
lations until  the  15th,  yet  he  had  published  the  result  in  the 
initial  number  of  La  Verdad,  which  appeared  on  Februarv 
8th.557 

From  the  above  facts  we  deduce  that,  in  secret  sessions  held 
between  the  5th  and  8th  of  February,  those  who  favored  Mar- 
tinez for  next  governor  had  overcome  the  other  candidates 
and  secured  for  him  the  coveted  first  place  on  the  ticket  of 
five.  If  there  was  any  effort  to  renominate  the  list  which  the 
Departmental  Junta  had  put  through  on  November  1st,  it 
failed.  We  might  note  in  this  connection  that  Armijo  had 
left  the  capital  a few  days  before  these  sessions  were  held. 

La  Verdad  was  the  only  publication  in  New  Mexico  during 
the  Mexican  period  which  lasted  any  length  of  time.  Making 
its  first  appearance  on  February  8,  1844,  it  continued  for  more 
than  a year.  Don  Donaciano  Vigil,  its  publisher,  was  first 
suplente  of  the  Assembly  and  from  this  time  on  he  was  in  al- 
most constant  demand  as  a substitute  for  absent  vocales.  Un- 

855  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  under  date. 

88®  Dubl.  y Loz.,  Bases  Organicas,  June  13,  1343,  sec.  139.  The  President’s  de- 
cision was  to  be  made  during  March ; the  governor-elect  was  to  take  office  on  May 
15th,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 

857  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  If.  Archs.  “Cuaderno  de  Oficios,”  February  15,  1844, 
Secretana  de  Gobicrno  to  the  minister  of  exterior  relations,  transmitting  quinterna 
for  governor  and  asking  that  the  President  decide. 

Same  memorandum  book  of  correspondence,  p.  10,  shows  record  of  a communi- 
cation dated  February  l'2th,  Mariano  Martinez  to  secretary  of  the  Departmental 
Assembly,  as  follows:  “By  the  Periodical  which  is  being  published  in  this  Cap- 
ital I have  learned  that  that  Most  Exc.  Assembly  had  the  condescension  to  pro- 
pose me  in  the  first  place  to  the  Supreme  Government  for  Governor  of  this  Depart- 
ment. ” Also,  his  original  letter. 
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' i May  20th  also  he  served  as  secretary,  and  he  used  his  paper 
^ {jie  official  organ  of  the  Departmental  government.553 

As  we  have  already  seen,  Governor  Armijo  was  relieved  of 
:s  duties  on  the  last  day  of  January,  Mariano  Chavez  com- 
mencing to  serve  on  that  day  in  his  stead.  He  remained  at 
j \ A post  until  April  9th,  when  he  departed  for  “Bosque  de  los 
pinos”  on  private  affairs  and  without  first  having  arranged 
to  be  himself  relieved  in  office ; but  he  gave  notice  to  the  As- 
sembly in  a letter  dated  the  10th.  That  body  took  immediate 
notion,  deciding  to  summon  Armijo,  as  the  Gobernador  pro- 
prietario,  to  resume  his  duties  as  such.  Meanwhile,  that  the 
Department  might  not  be  left  “headless”  until  Armijo  should 
have  reached  Santa  Fe,  they  designated  Felipe  Sena,  the  vocal 
mas  antiguo  then  in  Santa  Fe,  to  serve  as  Gobernador  Interino 
during  such  interim.  General  Commandant  Martinez  was 
informed  of  this  arrangement  and  made  formal  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  Assembly.559 

s ss  For  example,  see  copy  of  “vol.  i,  no.  32”  which  appeared  on  September  12, 
1S44,  among  MSS.  of  N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  in  Santa  Fe.  This  copy  gives  official  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  chastisement  of  the  barbarous  Ute  tribe. 

Also,  Fed.  L.  O.,  Santa  Fe,  a certified  translation  of  the  first  part  of  ‘ ‘ Ojeada 
tobre  Nuevo  Mexico,”  as  it  appeared  in  no.  5 of  La  Yerclad,  on  March  7,  1844. 

A reference  to  this  publication  in  February,  1845,  will  be  found  by  consulting 
%ote  539)  post. 

859  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.:  MS.  mem.  of  April  12,  1844,  Asamblea  to  the 
“Governor  of  the  Dept,  of  N.  M.,  Brigadier  General  Manuel  Armijo,”  quoting 
from  letter  of  the  10th  from  Acting  Governor  Chaves  and  informing  Armijo  of 
tbe  arrangement  outlined  above. 

Id.,  MS.  dated  Santa  Fe,  April  12,  1844,  Mariano  Martinez  to  the  president  of 
the  “Hon.  Dept’l  Assembly,”  as  follows:  “I  am  informed  by  your  communica- 
tion of  this  date,  which  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  consequence  of 
notice  received  from  Sr.  D.  Mariano  Chaves  of  his  inability  to  present  himself  in 
this  Capital  by  reason  of  sickness,  the  Honorable  Assembly  of  this  Department 
has  decided  best  to  summon  Sr.  General  D.  Manuel  Armijo  in  order  to  succeed  him 
in  the  Political  Gov’t  of  the  same,  and  that,  until  said  Chief  may  effect  this,  the 
1 ocal  mas  antiguo  of  said  Honorable  Assembly  should  be  empowered  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  Governor,  which  duty  devolved  on  the  Exc.  Sr.  D.  Felipe  Sena. 
With  this  occasion,  I express  to  the  body  named  the  most  sincere  assurances  of 
tnv  distinguished  consideration  and  esteem.  — God  and  Liberty.  — Santa  Fe.  — 
Apr.  12,  1844.” 

These  two  documents  clearly  show  that  Armijo  was  still  recognized  as  right- 
ful governor. 
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But  meanwhile,  the  official  notice  of  the  nominations  for 
governor  had  reached  Mexico  late  in  March,  and  on  the  30th 
of  that  month  the  minister  of  exterior  relations  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Martinez  as  follows : “The  President,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  patriotism  and  commendable  virtues  which  are 
present  in  Your  Excellency  as  also  the  nomination  made  in 
your  favor  by  the  Excellent  Departmental  Assembly,  has  de- 
cided to  name  you  constitutional  Governor  of  that  Department 
of  New  Mexico.  Etc.,  etc.  — Mexico.  — Mar.  30,  1844.  — Bo- 
canegra.”  This  reached  Martinez  by  special  courier  on  the 
night  of  April  28th  and  he  notified  the  president  of  the  As- 
sembly next  morning.580  Evidently  Armijo  had  not  resumed 
office  as  governor,  for  on  the  same  day,  April  29th,  it  was 
Felipe  Sena,  the  acting  governor,  who  replied  to  Martinez, 
congratulating  the  new  “Governor  and  General  Commandant 
of  the  Department”  upon  his  appointment  by  the  supreme 
government  and  expressing  readiness  to  turn  over  the  office 
as  soon  as  agreeable  to  the  latter.581 

By  the  Constitution  now  in  force,  each  Department,  on  No- 
vember 1st  of  the  proper  year,  was  to  make  one  nomination 
for  president  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  Congress  was  to  as- 
semble on  January  1st  following  and  decide  the  election  on  the 
2d;  and  the  man  chosen  was  to  assume  office  on  February  1st. 
Who  was  the  choice  of  New  Mexico  is  not  recorded,  but  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty-one  Departments  voted  for  Santa  Anna 
and  doubtless  New  Mexico  was  one  of  the  nineteen. 

Santa  Anna  did  not  assume  office  until  June  4th,  but  Gov- 
ernor Martinez  began  to  officiate  on  April  29th  and  so  far  as 
our  Department  was  concerned  we  may  say  that  constitution- 
al government  was  reestablished  at  this  time.  Deputy  Diego 
Archuleta  had  by  now  been  in  Congress  several  months ; 56:1  the 

580  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  quoted  under  date  of  Santa  Fe,  April  29.- 1844, 
Martinez  to  president  of  Assembly.  The  appointment  was  made  by  D.  Valentin 
Canalizo,  who  was  “Substitute  President”  from  October  4,  1843,  to  June  4,  1S44. 

*81  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  ‘ ‘ Cuaderno  de  oficios”  under  date. 

®8-  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arclis.,  MS.  of  October  23,  1843,  Diego  Archuleta  asks 
Governor  Armijo  to  see  that  he  gets  his  viatica  promptly  as  he  wishes  to  leave  for 
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\*M-mbly  was  organized  and  enjoying  its  duties  and  priv- 
,.£vS>  such  as  they  were;  and  New  Mexico’s  first  full-fledged 
itiempt  to  function  as  a coequal  part  of  the  nation  was  under 
* ay. 


Mexico  on  November  4th.  Armijo  replied  that  3,000  pesos,  the  amount  fixed  by 
ilw)  was  in  Albuquerque  for  him. 


' 


SANTA  FE  AS  IT  APPEARED  DURING  THE  WINTER 
OF  THE  YEARS  1837  AND  1838 


TOGETHER  WITH  SOME  INCIDENTS  GROWING  OUT  OF  THE  INSURREC- 
TION OF  THE  FORMER  TEAR,  AND  ITS  SUPPRESSION  IN  THE 
YEAR  FOLLOWING;  AS  NARRATED  BY  THE  LATE 
COLONEL  FRANCISCO  PEREA 

W.  H.  H.  Allison 

The  Great  Factor  of  events  is  continually  employed;  He 
knows  nothing  of  idleness.  Some  of  today’s  events  are  not 
as  yesterday’s ; and  tomorrow  may  present  some  events  before 
unknown  and  unexpected.  Infinite  variety  seems  to  be  the 
order.  Time  sweeps  over  all  and  covers  much  from  sight  and 
remembrance;  except  a few  scattered  items  that  may  have 
chanced  to  find  a lodgment  in  the  lively  brain  of  the  individual 
that  chanced  to  witness  them.  The  events  that  I am  about  to 
relate  occurred  almost  seventy-five  years  ago;  and  I am  one 
among  a possible  few  that  were  eye-witnesses  of  some  of  the 
incidents  here  recorded.  As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see 
and  know  everything  that  occurred  during  these  exciting 
times,  I shall  use  some  facts  derived  from  my  father,  Juan 
Perea,  and  some  others,  for  the  information  that  would  other- 
wise be  lacking. 

Shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  commonly 
called  the  “Chimayo  Rebellion,”  that  began  early  in  the 
month  of  August,  1837,  and  which  resulted  in  the  death  of 
Governor  Albino  Perez,  Secretary  Jesus  Maria  Alarid,  ex- 
Governor  Santiago  Abreu,  and  his  two  brothers,  Ramon  and 
Marcelino,  and  Lieutenant  Madrigal,  and  several  other  prom- 
inent men,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe,  and  the  complete 
usurpation  by  the  insurgents  of  all  governmental  authority  at 
the  capital,  numerous  reports,  one  following  close  after  an- 
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’her,  began  coming  from  tlie  region  then  dominated  by  the 
rt  volutionists,  who,  being  flushed  and  emboldened  by  their 
r,vent  and  easy  victory  at  and  near  the  seat  of  government 
,nd  being  anxious  of  extending  their  conquest  over  the  entire 
Territory,  were  then  engaged  in  concentrating  their  forces  at 
Santa  Cruz,  a small  village  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Santa 
Ko,  with  the  avowed  intention,  as  soon  as  their  numbers  were 
!»ufliciently  augmented,  of  invading  the  settlements  along  the 
1 ‘jo  Abajo  (lower  country),  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  and 
plunder,  and  with  the  determination  of  extending  their  power 
and  authority  throughout  the  lower  valley. 

Inasmuch  as  the  people  residing  in  the  lower  country  had 
steadfastly  refused  to  join  the  insurgents  against  the  lawfully 
constituted  authorities  at  the  capital,  and,  being  fully  aware 
of  the  great  danger  they  would  be  in,  provided  the  enemy 
should  come  in  sufficient  numbers  to  overcome  them,  concerted 
action,  the  only  available  remedy,  was  soon  agreed  upon.  A 
number  of  the  leading  men  of  Bernalillo  and  Valencia  coun- 
ties, after  giving  ample  notice,  assembled  a mass  meeting  at 
the  village  of  Tome,  in  the  latter  county.  At  that  meeting  im- 
mediate action  was  agreed  upon,  with  the  determination  of 
raising  and  equipping  a sufficient  number  of  men  to  protect 
the  people,  and  also  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  The  lives  and 
property  of  the  people  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  as- 
sailed by  a reckless  foe  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the 
blood  of  some  of  the  men  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  and  others  who  had  recently 
served  in  like  capacity.  In  fact  the  conduct  of  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgents,  so  far,  had  been  such  as  to  awaken  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  security  of  life  and 
property. 

The  remainder  of  my  story  about  the  meeting  is  very  short; 
iu  fact  the  deliberations  of  the  mass-assembly  will  not  admit 
of  any  other,  for  they  were  very  short,  “muy  corto”  as  they 
tbon  said.  Mariano  Chaves,  a very  impulsive  man  and  a lead- 
>og  citizen  of  Valencia  County,  was  called  upon  to  address 
the  people.  Mr.  Chaves  spoke  as  follows:  “The  enthusiasm 
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so  manifest  in  this  assemblage  in  behalf  of  the  lives,  honn-s, 
and  property  of  our  people,  impels  us  to  act  promptly  and  con- 
eertedly  against  the  enemy  that  now  threatens  us.  The  arrnv 
we  contemplate  raising  now  and  in  the  next  few  days,  ought 
to  be  sufficiently  strong  for  every  purpose  that  the  occasion 
demands.  It  ought  to  be  under  the  command  of  some  person 
abundantly  able  to  lead  it  to  certain  victory,  a victory  that 
will  carry  with  itself  into  the  ranks  of  the  insurgents,  such  u 
degree  of  consternation  and  fear  as  will  forever  quiet  this 
bloody  uprising.”  Continuing,  the  speaker  said:  “I  know 
of  no  one  better  qualified  to  lead  our  army  than  General 
Manuel  Armijo;  therefore  I ask  this  assemblage  to  declare 
him  to  be  our  leader.”  No  other  name  was  presented  to  the 
people  for  their  consideration.  All  seemed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  selection  of  Don  Manuel  as  their  commander.  General 
Armijo  accepted  the  leadership  and  lost  no  time  in  recruiting 
his  army;  which,  when  he  thought  sufficiently  strong,  he  led 
to  the  capital,  where  he  assumed  the  powers  of  the  executive 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Territory.  There  he  awaited 
the  coming  of  the  detachments  of  cavalry  then  expected  from 
Zacatecas  and  Chihuahua;  for,  soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection  mesengers  had  been  sent  post  haste,  bearing 
dispatches  to  the  proper  authorities  in  Mexico,  apprising 
them  of  the  rebellion,  and  praying  that  speedy  relief  might  be 
sent  from  the  nearest  military  posts. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  General  Armijo  had  taken  with 
himself  the  greater  part  of  the  men  able  to  do  military  duty 
and  all  the  firearms  he  was  able  to  procure,  the  people  remain- 
ing in  the  lower  country  began  to  apprehend  their  weakened 
and  insecure  condition.  In  consequence,  my  father,  one  of  my 
uncles,  Jose  Leandro  Perea,  and  my  paternal  grandfather, 
Pedro  Perea,  all  resolved  to  follow  the  army  to  Santa  Fe, 
taking  their  families  and  a part  of  their  household  goods 
along  with  them.  Several  other  families  for  the  same  reason 
followed  them  shortly  afterwards,  all  arriving  at  the  capital 
from  three  to  four  weeks  after  General  Armijo  had  reached 
there. 
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,,,  our  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  we  found  great  excitement  and 
st  prevailing  among  the  people,  many  of  them  being,  like 
rM-lves,  comparative  strangers  in  the  place.  General  Ar- 
and  his  army  were  still  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  cav- 
dispatched  from  Mexico.  However,  in  a short  time  the 
: "tin gent  came  up,  and  was  joined  to  the  general’s  army; 

. j,  being  thus  augmented,  a vigorous  campaign  was  soon  in 
. gross  against  the  insurgents,  the  scene  of  war  being  north 
,1  northwest  of  the  capital.  Shortly  afterwards  reports  be- 
. tn  to  come  in  from  the  region  occupied  by  the  enemy,  all  an- 
uncing  the  success  of  the  loyal  army  in  its  engagements 
Against  the  rebels,  and  in  consequence  the  people  at  the  cap- 
ad  began  to  be  about  their  accustomed  occupations,  and  the 
jv  put  on  a more  satisfying  appearance.  Two  small  schools 
. re  opened,  one  of  them  being  kept  by  Captain  Sena,  a recent 
rrival  from  Mexico,  he  having  accompanied  the  cavalry  as 
ne  of  its  officers.  Captain  Sena,  because  of  his  connection 
with  the  army,  at  intervals  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
Ms  school,  and  during  these  occasions  his  wife  took  charge  of 
the  classes  and  heard  the  recitations.  My  brother  Juaquin 
and  myself  attended  this  school,  which  continued  only  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  month  of  April,  1838.  My  cousin,  J. 
Francisco  Chaves,  along  with  a few  other  small  boys  from  the 
valley,  and  others,  received  instruction  at  the  other  school. 
At  this  time  I am  unable  to  call  to  mind  the  name  of  the  per- 
son employed  to  keep  that  school.  My  experience  in  the  little 
school  kept  by  Captain  Sena  was  the  be, ginning  and  ending  of 
my  school  life  in  Santa  Fe,  for  early  in  the  spring  our  people 
M‘gan  getting  ready  for  their  return  to  the  valley  and  before 
die  first  of  May  we  were  living  in  our  own  house  in  Berna- 
lillo. 

The  revolutionists  were  reported  to  have  been  under  the 
'-onmiand  of  two  brothers  Montoya,  two  persons  of  the  name 
Gonzalez,  one  named  Vigil,  and  one  General  “Chopon”  (one 
short  stature),  all  these  being  subject  to  the  command  of 
“Governor”  Jose  Gonzalez,  chief  of  the  Taos  Pueblo  Indians. 
G Bis  latter  individual,  because  of  his  numerous  kindred,  as 
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well  as  many  other  Indians  among  the  insurgents  from  other 
Indian  pueblos,  had  been  declared  governor  of  the  Territory; 
for,  without  his  large  Indian  following  he  would  have  been 
powerless  in  his  efforts  to  accomplish  anything,  his  appoint- 
ment as  chief  executive  coming  to  him  because  of  the  superior 
numerical  strength  of  his  Indian  allies. 

Some  time  during  the  month  of  January  news  came  to  the 
capital  that  General  Armijo  and  a part  of  his  army  were  re- 
turning, and  were  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garita,  in  the 
northeast  part  of  town,  having  in  their  charge  a number  of 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection.  This  bit  of  news  spread  like 
wildfire,  and  very  shortly  many  people  were  on  their  way 
towards  that  locality  in  order  to  see  what  might  next  occur, 
I being  among  them,  although  I was  but  eight  years  of  age. 
That  day,  near  the  garita,  I saw  four  of  the  unfortunate  lead- 
ers of  the  uprising  summarily  shot  to  death.  It  was  then 
said  the  Indian  chief  was  not  among  them.  I think  he  was  ex- 
ecuted at  the  same  place,  or  near  there,  later,  on  the  same 
day. 

Dissatisfaction,  said  to  have  arisen  because  of  the  action  of 
President  Santa  Anna,  in  appointing  Colonel  Albino  Perez,  a 
non-resident  of  the  Territory,  to  be  governor  thereof  (though 
this  is  extremely  doubtful),  and  the  imposition  of  a new  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  whereby  it  was  claimed  the  rates  were  greatly 
increased,  were  the  principal  grounds  on  which  the  insurgents 
based  their  discontent.  They  desired  to  be  governed  by  a res- 
ident of  the  Territory  and  not  by  a stranger  unacquainted 
with  their  real  needs.  They  desired  only  a low  rate  of  taxa- 
tion, such  as  they  had  heretofore  been  accustomed  to.  A law- 
yer named  Vicente  Sanches-Vergara,  who  had  resided  in 
Santa  Fe  several  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, was  blamed  for  the  increased  rate  of  taxation ; and,  if  he 
had  been  taken,  as  Governor  Perez  and  his  party  were,  he 
most  certainly  would  have  shared  their  fate.  This  limb  of 
Blackstone,  like  Colonel  Perez,  had  been  sent  from  Mexico  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  various  Indian  pueblos  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Territory  only  a few  years  before  the  uprising. 
He  made  good  his  escape  and  returned  to  Mexico. 
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.S’ow  I wish  to  digress  from  the  thread  of  my  narrative,  and 
fra  short  time  dwell  on  the  tragedy  growing  out  of  the  final 
4 oppression  of  the  insurrection.  I refer  to  the  unmerciful 
taking  of  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  In  the 
brutal  execution  of  Governor  Perez  and  the  other  officials  as- 
sociated with  him,  without  the  benefit  of  either  law  or  clergy, 
t;,e  leaders  of  the  insurrection  had  set  the  gauge  of  battle, 
ami  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
iH-ing  overpowered  and  taken,  they  would  not  expect  any- 
thing short  of  a like  treatment.  It  was  considered  that,  inas- 
much as  they  had  disregarded  any  degree  of  lenience  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Territory’s  lawfully  constituted  officials,  they 
themselves  were  entitled  to  none.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  these  bloody  and  revolting  tragedies,  both  for 
and  against  them,  and  when  one  contemplates  the  loathsome 
and  inhuman  conditions  of  the  Mexican  prisons  of  that  time, 
and  the  diabolical  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  prisoners  in- 
carcerated in  them,  he  can,  to  some  extent,  excuse  General 
Armijo  for  the  abrupt  and  summary  treatment  of  the  leaders 
of  the  insurrection  before  the  wall  of  the  garita. 

Garitas  at  that  time  wTere  generally  built  on  the  highest 
ground  obtainable  near-by  the  capitals  they  were  to  serve, 
picturesquely  situated,  and  were  fortified  places,  being  fur- 
nished with  towers  and  loopholes  through  wdiich  guns  could 
be  poked  for  action,  and  from  wffiich  observations  could  be 
taken  in  time  of  war  and  other  like  disturbances.  It  was  the 
custom  to  execute  the  leaders  of  insurrections  and  other  polit- 
ical offenders,  as  well  as  some  others  found  guilty  of  capital 
crimes,  at  these  places.  And  in  them,  on  the  ground  floors, 
were  small  chapels  fitted  up  with  altars,  so  that  priests  might 
be  summoned  vflien  their  services  w^ere  required  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  condemned  criminals.  Some  years  after  this, 
while  traveling  in  Mexico,  I saw  several  finely  furnished 
garitas,  one  at  Chihuahua,  one  at  Aguas  Calientas,  and  an- 
other at  Monte  Rev.  At  the  latter  place  the  location  wras  an 
olegant  one,  the  buildings  being  situate  on  the  crown  of  a cone- 
shaped  hill,  around  which  had  been  constructed  a spiral- 
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shaped  road  over  which  they  (the  buildings)  could  be  easily 
reached.  There,  in  addition  to  the  fortified  garita  and  it, 
chapel,  was  the  cathedral  and  bishop’s  palace.  In  the  wuii.-; 
of  these  beautiful  structures  I saw  many  holes  made  by  Gen- 
eral Taylor’s  artillery  during  the  Mexican  War,  for  the  gar- 
rison at  the  capital,  having  retired  within  the  walls  of  the 
garita,  undertook  to  use  the  supposed  stronghold  against  the 
invading  army.  Of  course  the  effort  resulted  in  a complete 
failure.  The  garita  at  Santa  Fe  was  a very  ordinary  struc- 
ture when  compared  with  the  three  buildings  I saw  while  trav- 
eling in  the  interior  of  Mexico.  The  structure  at  Santa  Fe 
was  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  laid  in  clay  mortar,  and  without 
other  foundation  than  (perhaps?)  a few  loose  stones.  It  was 
small  and  in  every  wTay  inferior  as  a public  building.  From 
the  time  of  the  “American  Occupation”  the  Santa  Fe  garita 
has  been  out  of  use  and  entirely  neglected,  and  when  I sawr  it 
some  years  ago  it  appeared  to  be  fairly  on  its  wTay  to  an  early 
destruction.  This  ought  not  to  be  allowed;  the  structure 
ought  to  be  preserved  as  near  its  original  appearance  as  pos- 
sible. Of  course  our  civilization  has  grown  far  beyond  the 
building  and  its  former  uses,  but  that  doesn’t  matter;  if  it  re- 
mains wrhere  it  is  for  all  time  to  come  it  will  never  again  be 
used  as  it  was  before.  In  the  capitals  of  Europe  can  be  seen 
the  blocks  and  axes,  racks,  guillotines,  and  other  instruments 
of  torture  and  death,  yet  they  are  out  of  use  and  never  will 
be  used  again.  They  now"  remind  a more  civilized  people  of 
how  much  better  they  are  than  their  ancestry  wrere  hundreds 
of  years  ago. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  capital  we  found  the  place  full  of 
soldiers,  citizens,  and  a miscellaneous  gathering  of  humanity 
of  all  stations  of  life,  the  plaza  being  crowded  with  all  kinds  of 
vehicles,  beginning  with  the  cart  that  was  made  entirely  of 
wood  (not  even  possessing  as  much  iron  about  its  makeup  as 
would  be  necessary"  to  construct  a ten-penny  nail)  to  the  w7ell- 
constructed  wagon  that  had  brought  a consignment  of  mer- 
chandise over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail;  together  with  teamsters, 
camp-cooks,  roustabouts,  horses,  mules,  burros,  pigs,  and 
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...  Some  were  about  their  camp-fires  preparing  their 
s'  while  others  were  feeding  and  caring  for  their  animals. 
• r the  northeast  corner  of  the  plaza,  which  was  then  sur- 
jj^jed  on  its  four  sides  by  flat-roofed  one-story  buildings, 
« :ii  portals  (porches)  in  front  of  them,  were  three  cotton- 
, „1  trees  of  the  mountain  variety,  and  opposite  the  Palace 

: . -capitol)  stood  a flagstaff  ( pirome ),  from  the  top  of  which 
displayed  the  Mexican  flag  in  all  its  glory;  and  the  four 
, • trances  at  the  corners  of  the  square  were  guarded,  each 
Ui  a single  cannon  of  small  caliber.  The  square  was  then  a 
rtv,  unsightly  place  almost  to  a degree  unbelievable.  In 
the  public  square,  which  is  now  a scene  of  beauty  and  one 
f tiie  most  noted  places  of  its  kind  in  our  whole  country,  was, 
.n  the  years  1837  and  1838,  totally  destitute  of  any  other  orna- 
nt  than  I have  mentioned,  if  any  of  them  could  be  so  con- 
i d»-red  (I  except  the  flag),  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  satis- 
u.-d  with  these  conditions.  Opposite  the  Palace  stood  the  mil- 
.Mrv  church,  called  La  Castrense,  then  the  handsomest  build- 
of  its  kind  in  the  capital  city.  This  house  of  worship  was 
?uost  gorgeously  adorned  within  with  pictures  of  saints  and 
other  portraits,  some  of  which  were  said  to  be  very  valuable. 
The  altar  in  every  appointment  was  very  tastefully  adorned, 
and  was  a thing  of  dazzling  beauty.  Outside  the  church,  just 
above  the  door,  at  a convenient  distance  apart,  were  two 
marble  slabs  built  into  the  wall,  and  on  these  were  carved  pic- 
tures of  saints,  one  of  which  represented  Santa  Gertrudes 
wrapped  in  the  coils  of  a large  serpent,  while  the  other,  I be- 
•■'■ve,  represented  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Nuestra  Senora  de  la 
buz  (Our  Lady  of  Light),  rescuing  a human  being  from 
Satan.  It  was  claimed  these  beautiful  works  of  art  were 
f nought  from  Spain,  about  twenty-five  years  before,  by  Don 
iV-dro  Bautista  Pino,  said  to  have  been  the  only  man  that  ever 
r<  presented  New  Mexico  in  the  Spanish  Cortez,  at  Madrid. 
,)n  the  west  side  of  the  plaza  stood  a small  church,  called  La 
’ apilla  de  (the  chapel  of)  Don  Juan  Vigil.  This  place  of  wor- 
‘ 'p,  as  indicated,  was  the  private  property  of  Don  Juan  and 
Was  joined  to  his  residence,  which  also  faced  the  public  square. 
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The  interior  of  this  church  was  modestly  ornamented,  wkil.* 
the  exterior  was  very  plainly  finished.  In  the  western  part 
of  town  was  another  house  of  worship,  called  La  Capilla  del 
Rosario  (the  Church  of  the  Rosary).  The  exterior  of  this 
house  of  worship,  like  the  one  before  mentioned,  was  very 
modestly  finished,  but  of  the  finish  of  the  interior  I cannot 
remember.  The  church  called  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
(our  Lady  of  Guadalupe),  was.  situate  on  San  Francisco 
Street,  near  a foot-bridge,  there  being  at  that  time  no  other 
kind  of  crossing  over  the  river  at  the  capital.  Then  there 
was  the  San  Miguel  Church,  claimed  to  be  the  oldest  place  of 
worship  in  the  Territory. 

There  were  a great  many  more  dance  halls  ( salas  de  baile) 
at  that  time  than  churches,  and  they  were  not  wanting  in  the 
way  of  patronage.  Every  class  of  building,  being  constructed 
of  adobe  bricks  and  flat-roofed,  precluded  any  great  effort  at 
architectural  finish,  and  about  all  that  was  attempted  in  that 
way  was  in  the  finishing  of  doors,  windows,  and  some  orna- 
mental work  about  the  heads  of  columns  and  posts  of  porches. 
The  glazing  of  windows  had  not  been  introduced  at  that  time, 
window  glass  being  almost  entirely  unknown.  Whether  any 
of  the  windows  in  the  Palace  were  glazed  at  that  time  I cannot 
say.  Don  Manuel  Chaves,  father  of  Amado  Chaves,  Esq., 
built  and  owned  the  finest  dwelling  house  in  Santa  Fe.  This 
structure  was  built  four-square,  enclosing  a court,  and  was 
finished  with  portals  all  around  outside,  and  also  on  the  in- 
sides bordering  the  court.  After  this  time  Don  Manuel  be- 
came noted  as  a successful  leader  in  raids  and  encounters 
with  various  Indian  tribes,  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory. 
There  were  no  gable  roofs  in  the  entire  capital  at  that  time 
and  the  residences  were  scattered  over  a large  area,  with  more 
or  less  ground  enclosed  with  adobe  walls,  in  which  were  gar- 
dens, orchards,  corrals,  and  stables. 

The  hotels  ( mesones ) were  all  of  a very  primitive  kind, 
where  travelers  and  others  could  obtain  meals  and  lodging, 
and  also  shelter  and  feed  for  horses  and  others  animals.  The 
food  was  wholly  prepared  after  the  Mexican  customs,  and 
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^ favorite  dish  of  chili,  prepared  in  one  way  or  another,  was 
join  absent  from  the  menu.  Native  wine  ( vino  del  pais) 
v a*  served  at  the  table  when  desired.  The  beds  were  scrupu- 
.siv  clean  and  in  every  way  inviting  for  repose.  Fireplaces 
, ;t  into  the  adobe  walls  were  used  for  both  heating  and 
king  purposes,  there  being  no  stoves  of  any  sort  at  that 
• -a*.  Kates  for  the  entertainment  of  transient,  as  well  as 
al  guests,  were  very  reasonable,  and  the  conventional  amen- 
: s of  the  hostelers  in  the  entertainment  of  their  guests  was 
« i shout  fault. 

Customs  duties  ( derechos  de  arancel ),  principally  collected 
from  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States  over  the 
santa  Fe  Trail,  were  received  at  the  Palace,  rooms  being  avail- 
able there  for  the  storage  of  the  greater  part  of  such  goods, 
deueral  Armijo,  who  had  become  governor  by  appointment 
won  after  he  had  suppressed  the  insurrection,  also  became 
*ol  lector  of  the  port  of  entry. 

Mail,  then  carried  on  foot  by  Pueblo  Indians,  and  occasion- 
ally by  some  others,  was  received  from  Mexico  and  the  Rio 
‘irande  Valley  once  a month,  and  often  very  irregularly,  ow- 
ing to  occasional  disturbances  by  the  Apaches  and  other  In- 
mans. Besides  a scant  number  of  letters,  a few  weekly  news- 
papers and  two  or  three  monthly  magazines  from  Mexico, 
5 here  were  two  or  three  publications  from  Madrid.  These 
"Acre  about  all  the  bag  contained.  One  of  the  Mexican  papers 
was  called  El  Nuevo  Mundo  (The  New  World)  and  a monthly 
called  El  Gallo  Pitagorico  (The  Pythagorean  Cock).  Manuel 
Alvarez,  a native  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  then  residing  in  Santa 
Fe,  and  probably  one  or  two  others  were  receiving  the  maga- 
zines and  papers  coming  from  Spain.  There  were  no  news- 
papers printed  in  New  Mexico  at  that  time.  There  were  a 
!,nv  fonts  of  type  and  a small  press,  kept  in  a room  at  the 
1‘alace,  on  which  handbills  and  dodgers  were  occasionally 
printed. 

Various  games  of  chance,  played  principally  in  places  where 
v me  and  other  liquors  were  sold  by  the  drink,  were  frequently 
indulged  in;  those  prevailing  being  monte,  a game  played 
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with  a full  dock  of  Spanish  cards,  and  a three-card  monte,  the 
latter  game  being  more  in  the  nature  of  a slight-of-hand  per- 
formance (now  you  see  it,  now  you  don’t),  and  the  chances 
were  that  if  one  laid  his  money  on  one  of  the  cards  he  would 
see  it  no  more.  Then  there  was  the  roulette  wheel,  which  was 
a very  popular  and  fascinating  device ; in  fact  it  was  so  charm- 
ing that  money  bet  on  it  scarcely  ever  came  back  to  the  unfor- 
tunate dupe  that  “laid  it  on  the  wheel.”  Shaking  and  throw- 
ing dice  was  usually  played  in  drinking  places.  Pitarria, 
played  on  smooth  ground  inside  a marked  square,  with  short 
sticks  of  two  colors,  was  a favorite  out-of-doors  game,  played 
principally  by  boys  and  a few  others.  So  was  quoit  pitching 
at  pegs  driven  into  the  ground,  much  indulged  in  on  the  plaza, 
and  at  other  open  places.  Cock  fighting  was  a favorite  Sun- 
day afternoon  pastime,  and  during  feast  days.  Indians  from 
the  nearby  pueblos  frequently  came  to  town  and  danced  on  the 
public  square,  to  the  beating  of  rudely  made  drums,  chanting 
and  singing  during  the  performances,  and  picking  up  small 
pieces  of  money  that  were  occasionally  thrown  to  them  by  the 
promiscuous  crowd  around  them.  Dancing  was  much  in- 
dulged in,  particularly  during  Sunday  nights  and  evenings 
following  marriages,  baptisms,  and  feast  days.  Theatricals, 
principally  rudely  constructed  after  the  writings  of  Cervantes 
(Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha),  and  Gil  Bias,  were  occasionally 
played,  and  were  indeed  travesties  on  these  great  authors. 
Some  of  these  were  played  with  figures  and  images  hung  on 
strings,  to  be  moved  about  when  required. 

Among  the  prominent  men  residing  in  Santa  Fe  at  that 
time,  Don  Pedro  Bautista  Pino  was  probably  the  best  known. 
After  being  elected  to  the  Spanish  Cortez,  which  occurred 
about  the  year  1810,  in  company  with  his  private  secretary 
and  one  or  two  other  persons  he  took  passage  through  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  for  Madrid,  Spain.  He  was  ab- 
sent from  home  about  three  years ; and  on  his  leisurely  return 
he  “took  in”  Paris  and  London,  sojourning  several  weeks  in 
each  of  these  great  capitals.  At  the  English  metropolis  he 
purchased  a very  costly  landau  which  he  brought  home 
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,,  ^,,1!  the  port  from  whieli  he  sailed.  He  continued  to  use 
, , ^ t^autiful  carriage  for  many  years,  and  frequently  invited 
friends  to  share  it  with  him;  no  one  being  so  poor  as  to 
rv fused  when  a seat  was  vacant.  Of  what  Don  Pedro  ac- 
• plished  for  his  constituents  while  abroad,  but  little  could 
*>  be  said.  Soon  after  his  return  home  some  one,  of  a 
■ t ,py  turn  of  mind,  hit  upon  a rather  pleasing  little  couplet 
. ,t  might  be  said  to  contain  the  whole  history  of  his  doings 
i*  a Cortezian,  as  far  as  known  at  that  time.  The  effusion 
follows: 

Don  Pedro  Pino  fue ; 

Don  Pedro  Pino  vino. 

Being  translated  into  English,  it  reads : 

Don  Pedro  Pino  went; 

Don  Pedro  Pino  came. 

Although  more  than  twenty  years  had  passed  since  Don 
IVdro  had  returned  from  his  mission  as  a Cortezian  at  the 
Spanish  capital,  still  this  charming  ditty  was  frequently  heard 
repeated  by  boys  and  others,  on  the  plaza  and  about  the  streets 
and  in  places  of  business.  At  that  time  Don  Pedro  was  prob- 
ably the  wealthiest  man  in  Santa  Fe,  being  the  owner  of  vast 
‘locks  of  sheep  and  goats  that  were  pastured  along  the  Galis- 
t--o  River,  and  in  many  other  places.  I will  now  dismiss  him 
with  one  more  remark:  he  was  a model  for  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity and  was  of  a most  pleasing  and  gentle  demeanor.  He 
left  a numerous  family;  several  of  his  sons,  in  later  years, 
occupied  many  official  trusts  of  honor  and  emolument. 

Juan  Felipe  Ortiz,  then  vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  (the 
bishop  then  living  at  Durango),  was  a red-headed  priest,  and 
probably  the  most  prominent  one  of  that  name,  for  the  Ortiz 
family,  at  that  time,  was  legion.  I can  say  of  him,  he  was 
noted  for  his  friendship  and  his  obliging  disposition.  He  had 
two  brothers,  Tomas,  a graduate  of  a military  academy  at 
Chapultepec,  Mexico,  and  Francisco,  a merchant  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  plaza.  Don  Juan  Baca,  a much  esteemed 
man,  kept  a general  store  on  San  Francisco  Street;  and  was 
familiarly  known  by  the  nickname  “Media  Fanega,”  he  hav- 
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ing  claimed,  on  several  occasions,  that  lie  possessed  a half  a 
fanega  of  silver  dollars.  A fanega  being  equal  to  two  bushel-, 
of  our  measure,  Don  Juan  was  worth  a whole  bushel  of  silver. 
This  well-contented  man  had  a son,  Jesus  Maria  Baca,  then  a 
youth,  who  afterwards  became  quite  prominent,  being  many 
times  elected  sheriff  of  Santa  Fe  County.  Finally  he  moved 
into  another  county'  and  declared  his  reason  for  doing  so  was 
to  prevent  the  people  from  choosing  him  for  their  sheriff. 
Where  is  there  such  an  one  now?  and  should  one  be  found 
every  showman  in  the  country  would  want  him  for  a special 
side  tent. 

Then  there  was  Manuel  Delgado,  a merchant  wrell  advanced 
in  life,  and  his  sons,  Simon,  Felipe,  Pablo,  and  Felipito.  The 
father  was  prominent  and  well  respected,  and  his  sons,  in 
years  following,  shared  the  same  distinction.  There  was  Don 
Juan  Sena,  father  of  the  late  Major  Jose  D.  Sena,  a man 
highly  respected  in  many  ways.  Don  Juan  Bautista  Vigil 
y Alarid,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Territory'  under  Gov- 
ernor Manuel  Armijo,  and,  for  a short  time  following  the 
“American  Occupation,”  governor  of  the  Territory'.  This 
much-esteemed  man  had  been,  earlier  in  life,  superintendent 
of  mails  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe.  He  was  a pure  pa- 
triot, a lover  of  personal  freedom  and  the  education  of  the 
masses.  Jose  Maria  Rivera  was  a carpenter  and  a manu- 
facturer of  furniture.  He  was  a pattern  of  industry.  He 
worked  six  day's  in  every  week,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
until  its  end.  Felix  Garcia,  who  lived  near  Rio  Chiquito 
(Little  River),  below  the  Guadalupe  Church,  was  a high- 
minded,  honorable  man.  His  sons,  Juan,  Manuel,  and  Vicente, 
in  years  following  became  prominent  men,  and  were  often 
honored  with  official  positions;  one  in  his  native  county,  one 
in  Rio  Arriba  County,  and  one  in  Taos  County,  I believe. 

The  list  of  prominent  men  would  be  incomplete  without  that 
of  Don  Manuel  Alvares,  a native  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  a 
scholar  of  considerable  note,  and  a strict  observer  of  national 
affairs.  He  wrote  a series  of  articles  that  were  published  in  a 
magazine  in  Madrid.  He  is  identical  with  the  Alvares  men- 
tioned in  a former  part  of  my  narrative.  He  was  greatly 
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,ve<l  by  the  people  of  Santa  Fe,  and  wherever  else  known, 
.is  Gould  kept  a store  on  San  Francisco  Street.  He  came 
. :u  one  of  the  States.  Patrick  Kice,  whose  family  contin- 
i to  reside  in  St.  Louis,  kept  a small  store,  mostly  of  dry 
, brought  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  his  own  wagons. 
. allowing  his  arrival  at  Santa  Fe  he  would  stock  his  store, 
. j then  sell  from  a light  wagon  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
•rv,  sometimes  along  the  lower  valley.  Joseph  Gregg,  who 
* ,u.;  an  experienced  freighter  over  the  Great  Plains,  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  Santa  Fe.  He  also  made  several  trips  as 
,ir  as  Chihuahua  and  Durango.  He  afterwards  published 
i \mrnerce  of  the  Prairies , in  two  small  volumes,  1844.  There 
*<>re  two  other  merchants,  Glenn  and  McKnight,  who  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  the  capital.  The  latter  finally  located 
••vnnanently  in  Chihuahua,  where  he  remained  for  many 
years.  Many  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  detachments  of 
-oldiers  (dragoons),  sent  up  from  Mexico  to  assist  Governor 
Armijo  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  remained  in 
and  about  Santa  Fe,  and  became  citizens  of  the  Territory. 

In  closing  my  narrative  I desire  to  say,  a considerable  num- 
! er  of  the  old  citizens  whose  names  I have  mentioned  here, 
and  some  others,  were  noted  for  their  attachment  to  their 
homes  and  families  when  not  employed  elsewhere,  instead  of 
idling  away  their  time  on  the  plaza  and  on  the  streets  about 
town. 
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DID  ALVAR  NUNEZ  CABEZA  DE  VACA  TRAVERSE 

NEW  MEXICO? 

Clement  Hightower 

This  question  has  been  answered  in  the  negative  with  so  much 
assurance  by  writers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  country  traversed  by  this  unfortunate  Spaniard  that  I 
deem  it  the  duty  of  every  New  Mexican  with  a knowledge  of 
the  topography  and  physical  features  of  southern  New  Mex- 
ico and  west  Texas  to  supply  facts  to  support  Colonel 
Twitchell’s  theory  of  the  route  taken  by  the  three  Spaniards 
and  their  African  companion  across  the  great  stretches  of 
desert,  mountain,  and  plain  from  west  Texas  to  the  present 
boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Having  traveled  over  many  portions  of  the  country  between 
the  points  mentioned,  by  various  means  of  conveyance  during 
a residence  of  nearly  forty  years  in  New  Mexico,  there  is  in 
my  mind  absolutely  no  doubt  of  the  route  pursued  by  those 
unfortunate  men.  The  description  of  rivers,  plains,  and 
mountains,  from  the  time  mention  is  made  of  crossing  the 
“great  river  which  came  from  the  north,”  to  the  description 
of  crossing  the  mountain  range  seven  leagues  broad  where 
they  found  indications  of  iron  and  mica,  and  “small  pine  trees 
bearing  cones  like  small  eggs”  (pihones)  and  the  “village 
upon  the  banks  of  a beautiful  river,”  tallies  exactly. 

The  description  of  this  part  of  the  route  fits  today  as  well  as 
it  did  the  day  it  wras  first  given,  and  every  person  familiar 
with  the  country  from  west  Texas  to  the  Pecos  River  before 
its  settlement  will  at  once  recognize  the  description  as  fitting 
the  country  just  to  the  east  of  the  Pecos  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  town  of  Carlsbad.  Crossing  the  river  at  this  point 
and  traveling  up  stream,  with  the  mountains  on  their  left, 
toward  which  some  of  the  Indians  wanted  to  take  them,  would 
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- . ^ them  to  about  where  Roswell  stands  today.  The  moun- 
, mentioned  are  without  doubt  the  Guadalupe  and  Sacra- 
,to  ranges,  as  these  are  the  first  high  mountains  encoun- 
,r,-d  west  of  the  Pecos  River,  and  are  plainly  visible  for 
4nv  miles  east  of  that  stream.  That  the  women  carried 
v ,!or,  and  the  statement  that  “They  continued  along  the 
■ fin  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,”  clearly  indicates  that  they 
.iveled  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  which  was  made 
-cessary  by  the  dense  growth  of  brush  and  alkali  ponds  in 
: ...»  valley;  traveling  in  this  manner  they  struck  the  Hondo 
jiiver  about  the  reservoir  west  of  Roswell,  thence  up  that 
stream  “through  a well  inhabited  country”  where  at  the  end 
f three  days  they  came  to  the  village  where  the  copper  bell 
«■  as  given  to  Dorantes,  and  the  next  day  crossed  the  mountain 
range  about  seven  leagues  in  width.  Here  they  also  found 
the  pihon  trees  bearing  cones  the  size  of  small  eggs,  and 
ramped  on  the  bank  of  “a  beautiful  river.”  Now  there  are  a 
.number  of  small  streams  flowing  down  from  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Guadalupe  and  Sacramento  mountains,  but  none  of 
them  as  large  as  the  Hondo,  and  none  have  their  source 
as  far  west  as  the  Ruidoso,  the  main  branch  of  the  Hon- 
do, and  it  is  here  also  that  the  piiion  forest  extends  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  upper  Ruidoso,  and  again  crossing  the  divide 
between  the  Ruidoso  and  the  Tularoso,  which  is  the  only 
.stream  of  sufficient  volume  to  be  styled  a “beautiful  river” 
dewing  to  the  west  — remember  they  had  crossed  the  moun- 
tain “about  seven  leagues  broad”  and  the  “beautiful  river” 
was  encountered  on  the  west  side  — south  of  Santa  Fe  be- 
tween the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande.  That  delightful  stream 
which  was  so  extraordinary  as  to  attract  the  attention  and 
huger  in  the  mind  of  the. weary,  foot-sore  traveler,  was  the 
Kio  Tularoso ; it  could  not  have  been  other.  The  indications 
°f  iron  are  most  plentiful  here,  as  well  as  great  deposits  of 
mica-schist  and  other  micaceous  formation,  and  galena  ores 
abound  in  the  same  range.  The  village  where  the  copper  bell 
was  give  to  Dorantes  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  villages  on  the 
Ruidoso  River,  probably  at  the  junction  of  the  Rio  Bonito  and 
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the  Rio  Ruidoso,  and  possibly  within  a stone-throw  of  the 
spot  where  I now  sit.  That  the  Indians  at  the  village  on  th- 
beautiful  river  showed  a knowledge  of  the  source  of  the  metal 
is  another  argument  in  support  of  this  theory,  as  it  is  hut  a 
very  short  distance  to  the  San  Andres  mountains  where  great 
deposits  of  copper  ore  lie  “ buried,’ ’ and  large  flakes  or 
“planchas”  of  this  metal  in  pure  or  native  state  are  frequent- 
ly uncovered. 

Speaking  of  the  copper  bell  causes  me  to  digress  from  my 
subject  to  make  mention  of  a copper  bell  that  I saw  taken  from 
one  of  the  numerous  pre-historie  ruins  in  western  Socorro 
County  in  1884.  A man  by  the  name  of  William  A.  Perry, 
now  residing  at  Cheyenne,  Oklahoma,  while  excavating  one  of 
the  ruins  on  what  is  now  known  as  the  Delgar  ranch  in  the 
Tularoso  valley  (not  the  “beautiful  river”  Tularoso,  but  an- 
other stream  of  the  same  name  in  western  Socorro  County), 
at  a depth  of  sixteen  feet  below  the  surface  discovered  a cop- 
per bell  about  four  inches  long  and  two  broad  at  the  bottom, 
fashioned  similar  to  the  shape  of  the  common  sleigh  bell,  with 
a small  bullet-shaped  piece  of  hard  metal  for  a rattle  or  clap- 
per. This  bell  was  so  thickly  encrusted  with  rust  or  oxidized 
metal  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  it  had  been  en- 
graved or  not.  The  bell  I think  went  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

The  logical  and  most  feasible  route  from  the  village  on  the 
bank  of  the  beautiful  river,  would  be  either  through  the  San 
Agustin  pass,  striking  the  Rio  Grande  near  Dona  Ana  or  Las 
Cruces,  or  through  the  gap  in  the  San  Andres  Mountains, 
striking  the  Rio  Grande  at  the  old  Ojo  del  Muerto,  or  Fort 
McCrea  crossing  west  of  Engle  and  a short  distance  above 
the  Elephant  Butte  dam.  The  former  is  the  more  plausible, 
and  the  route  probably  traversed,  as  the  latter  would  have 
taken  them  past  the  lower  end  of  the  Mai  pais,  or  lava  flow, 
extending  down  the  valley  between  the  San  Andres  and  Sierra 
Blanca  ranges,  and  any  thing  so  unusual  as  this  would  not 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  and  "would  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  recital  of  their  observations;  the  dis- 
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,aEce  by  this  route  is  also  more  in  accord  with  Nunez  estimate, 
„ ,iicb,  however,  is  the  only  thing  that  does  not  compare  favor- 
with  that  between  these  points.  His  estimate,  however, 

,av  have  been  wrong,  or  they  may  have  followed  down  along 
■i.e  foot  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains  for  some  distance  to 
obtain  water,  and  thus  made  the  journey  longer  than  would 
be  necessary  today.  From  the  Rio  Grande,  at  whatever  point 
they  may  have  crossed,  the  description  is  too  vague  to  follow 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  but  in  summing  up  their  passage 
through  the  country  between  the  Texas  line  and  the  Rio 
CJrande,  in  my  opinion  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  route 
here  given. 

The  crossing  of  the  river  coming  from  the  north  with  the 
first  mountains  noted  on  the  west;  traveling  several  days  up 
stream;  thence  crossing  the  mountains  where  pinon  nuts 
abounded,  and  where  indications  of  minerals,  such  as  are 
known  to  exist  at  the  present  time,  were  also  first  mentioned, 
and  last,  but  most  conclusive,  the  “beautiful  river”  on  the 
west  slope  of  that  same  mountain.  That  is  the  last  word; 
there  is  only  the  one  stream  that  through  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  be  called  a river  (and  before  its  waters  were 
diverted  into  the  irrigation  ditches  it  was  really  a most  beauti- 
ful stream)  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  that  flows  to  the  west. 

Yes,  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  his  companions  came 
this  way  — followed  the  route  now  known  as  the  Great  South- 
ern Highway,  the  Borderland  Route  across  southern  New 
Mexico,  and  at  Hondo,  yes,  no  doubt  at  Hondo  (la  junta  de  los 
rios),  was  Dorantes  given  the  copper  bell. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  SPANISH  SETTLEMENT  IN 
THE  EL  PASO  DISTRICT1 

By  Chables  W.  Hackett 

The  author  of  this  monograph  begins  her  study  by  summariz- 
ing, principally  from  secondary  sources,  the  northward  ex- 
pansion of  the  Spaniards  into  New  Mexico  and  Nueva  Vizca- 
ya. This  summary  is  the  clearest  and  best  statement  of  the 
movement  which  has  been  made.  The  body  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  seven  chapters.  In  chapter  ii  is  told  the  story  of  the 
founding,  before  1680,  of  the  early  missions  and  the  civil  set- 
tlement at  El  Paso.  Chapter  iii  treats  of  the  impetus  given 
these  settlements  by  the  coming  of  the  refugees  from  New 
Mexico  after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  16S0,  and  of  the  distribution 
of  these  refugees  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Chapter  iv  tells  of 
the  permanency  given  the  new  settlements  at  El  Paso  after 
the  first  attempt  at  reconquest,  by  the  establishment  of  the 
presidio  there,  and  of  the  reorganization  of  the  settlements  in 
1683.  Chapter  v relates  the  story  of  the  extensive  revolt  of 
the  Mansos  Indians  and  their  neighbors,  whose  unrest  dated 
from  1680  and  whose  revolt  was  not  quelled  until  1685.  Chap- 
ter vi  treats  of  the  removal  of  the  presidio  and  settlements, 
and  of  their  consolidation  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso  in  16S4; 
chapter  vii,  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  settlers  caused 
by  the  change,  of  the  efforts  made  to  abandon  El  Paso,  and 
of  aid  from  the  superior  government  which  insured  the  per- 
manency of  the  settlement;  chapter  viii,  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween New  Mexico  and  Nueva  Vizcaya  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  El  Paso  district,  and  of  the  final  decision  in  favor  of 
New  Mexico.  Chapter  ix  gives  a short  but  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  entire  paper. 

1 By  Anne  E.  Hughes  (University  of  California  Publications  in  History,  vol.  i, 
no.  3,  pp.  295-392.  Berkeley,  1914). 
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* # a background  for  later  seventeenth  and  for  eighteenth 
;urv  history  of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  in  particular,  and 
%*viieral  for  the  history  of  the  whole  southwest  during  that 
. ruxl,  this  monograph  is  a notable  contribution.  To  differ- 
' { readers  the  story  is  liable  to  create  widely  divergent  im- 
. , ?dons.  The  layman  will  likely  be  surprised  at  the  appar- 
! minuteness  of  detail  and  the  large  amount  of  new  material 
n-ught  together  within  its  pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
;.o!ar,  familiar  in  a general  sense  with  the  history  of  the 
• , riod  covered  by  Miss  Hughes,  will  be  impressed  by  the 
r-icellent  way  in  which  she  has  summarized  and  generalized 
irvm  so  large  a mass  of  original  sources.  All  will  be  im- 

• fussed  with  the  clearness  of  style  and  breadth  of  view  dis- 

• laved  in  the  work. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  specialist,  Miss  Hughes’s  mon- 
.rraph,  covering  as  it  does  a period  of  some  twenty-five  years, 
must  be  considered  as  a general  and  not  as  a specialized  con- 
tribution. This  does  not  detract  from  its  worth,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  adds  to  its  value  by  establishing  its  place  in  a larger 
hid.  This  will  be  apparent  to  all  when  it  is  realized  that  in 
:he  preparation  of  the  paper  the  author  critically  examined 
the  equivalent  of  several  thousand  typewritten  pages  of  orig- 
inal manuscript  sources,  the  larger  part  of  which  had  never 
Lf ore  been  used  by  historians.  That  the  writer  should  have 
arried  the  thread  of  her  narrative  through  this  mass  of  ma- 
terial, and  not  been  swerved  from  her  main  course  by  any  one 
of  a dozen  or  more  important  incidents  of  striking  and  his- 
torically dramatic  interest,  attests  to  her  ability  as  an  his- 
torian. For  instance,  on  page  337,  Miss  Hughes  dismisses 
’■vith  a page  the  story  of  an  attempt  at  revolt  by  the  Indians 
at  El  Paso  during  July,  1681.  For  her  purpose,  fitting  in  as 
it  does  with  the  story  of  general  unrest  and  revolt  covering  a 
period  of  several  years,  only  the  outlines  are  essential ; for  a 
more  intensive  study,  the  activities  of  the  Indians  in  July  at 
iJ  Paso  told  in  detail,  would  demand  much  more  space. 

In  a study  of  this  kind,  covering  so  broad  a field  in  so  few 
pages  and  filling  such 'a  gap  in  the  history  of  the  period,  it  is 
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not  surprising  that  there  are  some  errors  in  detail.  In  the 
introductory  chapter  the  author  is  wrong  in  stating  that  “t! 
natives  organized  a widespread  revolt  which  included  the  In- 
dians of  the  entire  province.”  The  Piros  Indians  were  not 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  revolt,  and  they  and  the  natives  of 
the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta  did  not  participate  in  the  atrocities 
of  August,  1680. 

In  chapter  iii,  on  page  316,  the  author  rightly  states  that 
by  October  9,  1680,  a plaza  de  armas  had  been  established  at 
La  Toma,  and  that  by  December  20th  of  that  year  three  camps, 
including  that  of  San  Lorenzo,  had  been  established  at  a dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  from  each  other.  It  seems  quite  essen- 
tial, however,  to  state  that  La  Toma  was  about  twelve  leagues 
below  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  del  Paso  and  that  soon 
after  reaching  La  Toma,  in  October,  1680,  the  name  of  Guada- 
lupe was  at  first  given  to  the  camp  there,  which  was  later  re- 
named San  Lorenzo.  This  oversight  doubtless  accounts  for 
the  writer’s  falling  into  error  further  along,  on  page  320,  by 
stating  that  Estero  Largo  was  forty  leagues  above  El  Paso. 
Estero  Largo  is  mentioned  in  the  sources  as  being  forty 
leagues  above  San  Lorenzo,  and  therefore  only  about  twenty- 
eight  leagues  above  El  Paso.  On  page  322  Miss  Hughes  gives 
an  account  of  a reconnaissance  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  near 
El  Paso  which  she  says  Governor  Otermin  made  in  1682  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  the  Spaniards  and  Indian  allies,  and  that 
he  found  no  place  as  suitable  for  settlement  as  San  Lorenzo, 
which  was  located  about  twelve  leagues  below  El  Paso.  It  is 
quite  clear  from  the  sources  cited  by  Miss  Hughes,  however, 
that  the  reconnaissance  made  by  Governor  Otermin  mentioned 
in  the  above  passage  was  made  prior  to  the  estabishment  of 
the  plaza  de  armas  at  La  Toma  on  October  9,  1680,  and  not  in 
1682.  Logically  the  account  mentioned  fits  into  the  text  on 
page  316.  Note  22  on  page  323  should  read  “Auto  of  Cru- 
zate”  and  not  “Auto  of  Otermin.” 

In  chapter  v,  page  334,  the  author  attributes  to  Otermin 
the  statement  that  “it  was  rumored  in  the  conversion  of 
Guadalupe  that  the  Sonora  Indians  were  restless,  and  that 
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Maiisos  and  Sumas  were  not  secure  from  their  influence.” 
si  statement,  however,  was  not  made  by  Otermin,  neither 
j be  write  this  to  the  viceroy  at  this  time.  It  was  made  by 
• <•  maestre  de  campo,  Francisco  Gomez  Robledo,  in  express- 
, bis  views  in  the  junta  de  guerra  of  October  2,  1680.  As 
, cb  it  was  incorporated  in  the  official  report  of  the  proceed- 
re>  the  whole  of  which  was  attested  by  Governor  Otermin. 
At  this  point  it  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  to  criticisms 
appearing  in  Old  Santa  Fe  for  July  (1914),  of  a summary 
: this  monograph  which  Miss  Hughes  recently  published  in 
» series  of  nine  articles  in  an  El  Paso  newspaper.  Mr.  H.  0. 
r apper,  the  reviewer,  makes  some  surprising  statements.  The 
raost  notable  of  these  is  that  “the  articles  themselves  contain 
nothing  that  has  not  been  known  for  many  years.”  No 
answer  need  be  made  to  this,  coming  from  a writer  who  on 
ihe  same  page  makes  the  utterly  ridiculous  statement  that 
"the  Spanish  government  has  published  the  archives  of  the 
ladies  in  two  series,  the  first  of  42  volumes  and  the  second 
of  13,  under  the  title  of  Collection  of  Inedited  Documents .” 
From  this  it  appears  that  Mr.  Flipper  is  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  the  fifty-five  volumes  mentioned  by  him  form  scarcely  one 
four-thousandth  part  of  the  archives,  from  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  experts,  fully  10,000  volumes  could  be  published  relat- 
ing directly  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  alone. 

The  body  of  the  review  in  question,  if  it  may  be  dignified 
bv  that  term,  is  given  over  to  an  attempt  to  refute  a statement 
by  Miss  Hughes  appearing  in  the  first  of  the  articles  to  the 
effect  that  Santa  Fe  was  founded  in  1609.  In  the  original 
monograph,  page  298,  we  find  the  guarded  statement  that 
Onate  “reestablished  his  colony  by  1609  at  Santa  Fe.”  The 
fact  that  in  the  newspaper  summary  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  colony  was  “reestablished  in  1609  at  Santa  Fe,”  in- 
stead of  by  1609,  as  in  the  original  monograph,  indicates 
merely  an  unfortunate  oversight  either  on  the  part  of  the 
author  or  of  the  editor. 

Tn  short  it  will  be  evident  to  all  competent  scholars  in  this 
field  of  history  that  Miss  Hughes  has  brought  together  from 
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original  sources  a vast  amount  of  new  information  concerning 
an  epoch  of  "vital  importance  to  the  history  of  the  southwest. 
In  spite  of  a few  minor  errors  of  detail  Miss  Hughes’s  mon- 
ograph will  maintain  its  place  as  an  original  and  valuable 
contribution. 


battle  between  UTES  AND  COMANCHES1 

h was  in  the  latter  part  of  March  — this  now  being  the 
H>ring  of  1852  — when  Uncle  Kit  Carson  made  a trip  to  the 
Ktuth  end  of  the  park  to  get  our  horses,  thinking  we  had 
stayed  there  about  as  long  as  it  was  safe. 

During  his  absence  Johnnie  West  and  I were  busily  engaged 
in  making  preparations  to  start  for  Bent’s  Fort  as  soon  as 
Carson  should  get  back  with  the  horses.  On  his  return  he  in- 
formed us  that  he  would  not  leave  the  Park  until  about  the 
first  of  May,  which  was  a surprise  and  disappointment  to  us 
both,  as  we  had  made  all  calculations  on  getting  started  the 
following  day.  We  asked  what  was  up  that  we  were  being  de- 
tained so  long. 

“On  my  trip  for  the  horses,”  said  Carson,  “I  saw  some 
Injuns  of  the  Comanche  tribe,  and  they  told  me  that  them  and 
the  Utes  war  goin’  to  have  a battle  as  soon  as  the  Utes  can 
cross  the  mountains,  and  the  place  for  the  battle  decided  on  is 
in  the  south  end  of  the  Park.”  He  also  said  that  with  all  the 
Indian  fighting  he  had  been  mixed  up  in  he  had  never  before 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  two  tribes  come  together,  and  that 
he  would  not  miss  seeing  it  for  any  consideration. 

In  those  days  each  tribe  of  Indians  had  their  own  scope  of 
hunting  and  trapping  ground,  and  if  one  tribe  was  caught  in- 
truding upon  the  rights  of  another  tribe  it  was  apt  to  cause 
trouble. 

As  I have  said  before,  South  Park  was  a hunter’s  paradise 
in  the  winter,  and  added  to  this,  in  the  summer  almost  the  en- 
tire valley  was  covered  with  wild  strawberries.  Along  the 
many  little  mountain  streams  were  abundance  of  wild  goose- 
berries, blackberries,  and  wild  currants,  while  on  the  hillside 
were  acres  of  wild  raspberries.  In  fact  almost  every  variety 

1 By  Captain  William  F.  Drannan  in  Thirty-One  Years  on  the  Plains. 
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of  berries  that  then  grew  west  of  the  Missouri  River  could  1 . 
found  in  South  Park;  while  the  streams  were  full  of  the  fim 
quality  of  mountain  trout,  as  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  li  ; 

The  two  tribes  of  Indians  mentioned  had  been  in  disput- 
for  a number  of  years  as  to  their  boundary  line,  each  claim 
ing  South  Park,  and  this  battle  had  been  arranged  the  fall  be- 
fore by  the  chiefs;  also  the  place  decided  upon  for  the  battle, 
which  was  to  be  on  a little  stream  in  the  extreme  south  end 
of  the  Park,  that  has  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Battle  Creek. 

Battle  Creek  heads  in  the  Pike’s  Peak  range  of  mountain-, 
and  runs  almost  due  west.  The  particular  spot  selected  for 
this  battle  was  on  this  creek,  about  two  miles  from  where  it 
empties  into  the  stream  that  runs  through  the  Park. 

No  better  place  could  have  been  selected  for  the  fight.  There 
were  scattering  pines  here  and  there,  -with  not  a bush  of  any 
kind  to  interfere  with  their  wild  charges,  and  a gentle  slope 
from  each  side  to  the  stream  which  we  might  call  the  dead 
line. 

The  Comanches  were  to  occupy  the  south  side,  while  the 
Utes  were  on  the  north. 

As  this  battle  was  to  settle  for  all  time  the  long-disputed 
right  of  these  two  powerful  tribes,  it  was  likely  to  be  no  tame 
affair. 

This  was  what  might  be  called  a civil  war  between  two  tribes 
of  Indians.  They  had  quarreled  so  long  over  this  portion  of 
the  country  that  the  two  chiefs  had  met  and  decided  to  have 
it  settled  for,  and  the  conditions  of  the  battle  were  as  follows: 
In  the  event  of  the  Comanches  being  victorious  they  were  to 
have  South  Park,  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  be 
the  boundary  line.  And  in  the  event  of  the  Utes  being  vic- 
torious, the  boundary  line  was  to  be  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  eastern  slope,  the  country  in  dispute  com- 
prising all  of  the  territory  between  the  Arkansas  River  and 
South  Platte,  including  South  Park. 

About  two  weeks  before  the  time  set  for  the  battle,  the 
Comanche  warriors  began  to  arrive.  Some  brought  their  fam- 
ilies while  others  did  not. 
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Tncle  Kit,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Comanche  chief, 

well  as  the  most  of  his  warriors,  loaded  up  all  his  furs  and 
moved  over  near  the  Comanches’  quarters  a few  days  be- 
/.,re  the  battle  was  to  take  place. 

As  the  Comanches  came  in  they  would  pitch  their  wick-i-ups 
tack  on  the  hill  about  a quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the  little 
.m  ain  which  was  to  be  their  line  of  battle.  They  were  all  on 
j and  before  any  of  the  Utes  came  across  the  mountains. 

About  two  days  from  the  time  the  last  of  the  Comanches 
.-nine  to  the  ground,  there  was  a little  squad  of  Utes  came  in 
i.nd  pitched  their  camp  about  the  same  distance  from  the  little 
stream  as  the  Comanches,  only  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  little  squad  of  Indians  came  on  ahead  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  if  they 
did  not  return  in  so  many  days  the  others  would  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  was  clear  and  would  follow,  which  they  did, 
and  a few  days  later  the  entire  Ute  nation  was  there. 

The  battle  did  not  begin  for  two  or  three  days  after  all  the 
Ctes  were  on  the  ground,  thereby  giving  both  sides  ample  time 
to  kill  plenty  of  game  to  last  them  through  the  war. 

During  the  time  they  were  preparing  for  battle,  neither 
tribe  seemed  to  make  any  attempt  to  molest  their  enemy  in 
any  way  whatever,  but  apparently  looked  upon  it  as  a matter 
of  business  and  proposed  to  fight  it  out  on  the  square. 

During  the  time  we  were  awaiting  the  battle,  Kiwatchee, 
chief  of  the  Comanches,  who  was  a very  intelligent  Indian  in 
his  way,  and  could  speak  French  fairly  well,  and  who  was  also 
an  intimate  friend  of  Kit  Carson,  came  to  Uncle  Kit  and  said : 

“I  know  you  are  a great  chief  and  I want  to  hire  you  and 
your  men  to  help  me  whip  the  Utes. 

“If  you  help  me  fight  the  Utes  I will  give  you  five  ponies 
each.” 

Kit  Carson  declined  by  telling  Kiwatchee  that  he  did  not 
come  to  fight,  but  as  he  had  never  witnessed  a war  between 
Dvo  tribes  of  Indians,  he  had  come  merely  to  look  on,  and  as 
the  war  was  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a dispute  between  the 
two  tribes,  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  inter- 
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fere.  Kiwatchee  insisted  on  our  entering  into  the  battle  aim 
asked  how  many  horses  we  would  take  to  help  him  fight  th<- 
Utes.  But  Uncle  Kit  told  him  he  would  take  no  hand  in  th<- 
affair. 

We  were  camped  on  the  hill  near  the  Comanches,  where  v>> 
could  overlook  the  entire  battle  ground,  as  well  as  the  Ut- 
camp.  We  dared  not  go  near  the  Utes,  for  they  were  not  at 
all  friendly  to  the  pale-faces,  and  in  case  the  Utes  were  vic- 
torious we  would  have  to  flee  with  the  Comanches. 

The  day  before  the  battle  was  to  take  place,  Kiwatchee  cam. 
and  said  to  us : 

“Tomorrow  we  will  fight.” 

We  asked  him  how  long  he  thought  the  battle  would  last. 
Kiwatchee  said  he  thought  he  could  whip  the  Utes  in  one  day. 

The  following  morning  about  sunrise,  just  as  we  were  eat- 
ing breakfast,  the  two  chiefs  commenced  beating  their  war- 
drums,  which  was  a signal  to  call  their  men  together.  Tim 
war-drum,  or  what  the  Comanches  call  a “tum-tum,”  was 
made  of  a piece  of  hollow  log  about  eight  inches  long,  with  a 
piece  of  untanned  deer-skin  stretched  over  one  end.  This  the 
war  chief  would  take  under  one  arm  and  beat  on  it  with  a 
stick.  When  the  tum-tums  sounded  the  first  morning  there 
was  great  commotion  among  the  Indians.  At  the  first  tap  the 
war-whoop  could  be  heard,  and  in  a few  moments  both  tribes 
of  Indians  were  down  at  the  little  stream,  each  formed  in  line 
on  his  own  side. 

On  arriving  at  the  stream  the  tum-tums  ceased  and  were  not 
heard  again  till  the  Indians  were  formed  in  line  of  battle  and 
each  war-chief  passed  down  in  front  of  his  men,  after  which 
they  again  commenced  beating  on  the  tum-tums,  and  at  that 
the  arrows  began  flying. 

Now  the  fun  had  commenced  in  earnest,  and  of  all  the  war- 
whoops  I ever  heard  they  were  there,  and  the  more  noise  the 
Indians  made  the  harder  they  would  fight. 

After  they  had  fought  for  about  two  hours  they  seemed  to 
get  more  cautious  than  at  the  start,  and  would  look  for  some 
advantage  to  take  of  the  enemy. 
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rj,,,v  fought  hard  all  day;  sometimes  the  Comanches  would 
over  to  the  same  side  with  the  Utes,  and  I saw  many 
, ,J-to-hand  fights  with  tomahawks  and  knives.  At  other 
.<•*>  the  Utes  would  cross  over  on  the  Comanche  side  of  the 
am,  but  would  soon  retreat  again,  and  each  side  would  re- 
.._f  their  old  position  for  a time.  About  sunset  both  tribes 
v:  :iidrew,  apparently  by  mutual  agreement,  each  side  return- 
to  camp  for  supper. 

1 did  not  learn  how  many  Comanches  were  killed  that  day, 
-t  there  were  some  twenty-odd  wounded,  and  some  of  them 

- .-.tally.  The  night  was  made  hideous  by  the  shrieks  and  cries 
i the  squaws  and  children  of  the  warriors  who  had  been 

t iled  or  wounded  during  the  day. 

Neither  tribe  put  out  picket  guards  during  the  night. 

The  next  morning  about  sunrise  the  war-chiefs  were  out 
.sting  on  the  tum-tums.  The  warriors  did  not  hasten  around 
* > briskly  as  the  morning  before;  however,  they  were  soon  at 
‘;.e  spot  and  ready  for  battle. 

After  going  through  the  same  maneuvers  as  the  morning 
' fore,  the  war-whooping  rang  out  loud  and  shrill,  and  again 

- .e  arrows  began  to  fly.  The  contestants  fought  hard  all  day 
...min,  without  ceasing.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
‘ v Comanches  made  a desperate  charge  on  the  Utes,  crossing 
C<*  creek  and  fighting  them  at  close  quarters.  Among  the 
< '"inanches  was  one  Indian  in  particular  that  I was  acquaint- 
ed with,  that  I saw  engaged  in  a number  of  hand-to-hand 
•-splits,  and  always  came  out  victorious,  but  he  got  badly  used 
:p  during  the  day.  This  Indian  wTent  by  the  name  of  White 
•;ird,  and  he  was  beyond  doubt  the  worst  disfigured  piece  of 

u rnanity  I ever  saw,  but  he  fought  on,  and  he  seemed  to  say 
y his  actions: 

“I  am  slightly  disfigured,  but  still  in  the  ring.” 

About  sundown  the  two  armies  again  withdrew  for  refresh- 
ments and  repairs. 

7 hat  evening  after  eating  my  supper  I went  over  to  White 
•‘hrd’s  wick-i-up  and  found  him  sitting  there,  bloody  from 
"ad  to  foot,  with  a large  cut  on  one  cheek,  another  on  one  side 
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of  the  head,  and  numerous  other  wounds,  making  him  the  m.  - 
horrible  specimen  of  humanity  that  I had  ever  seen  livii.^ 
He  had  not  even  washed  the  blood  from  his  face  or  hands,  but 
was  sitting  there  telling  his  squaw  and  children  how  man. 
Utes  he  had  killed  during  the  day,  apparently  as  cool  and  un 
concerned  as  though  nothing  had  happened  him.  But  he  wa, 
not  able  for  duty  the  next  day,  and  died  about  10  o’clock. 

We  never  learned  where  the  Indians  buried  their  dead,  for 
they  took  them  away  during  the  night  and  disposed  of  them 
in  some  manner. 

There  were  more  Indians  killed  and  wounded  the  second 
day  than  the  first,  and  that  night  the  Comanches  had  a hm 
war-dance  over  the  scalps  they  had  taken. 

The  morning  of  the  third  day  each  tribe  marched  down  a: 
about  the  usual  hour  and  resumed  their  positions  in  the  line 
of  battle,  and  that  morning  they  fought  more  cautiously  than 
before,  until  about  10  o’clock,  when  the  Utes  made  their  first 
big  charge  on  the  Comanches,  and  they  had  a hard  fight,  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  many  Indians,  and  the  Utes  retreated 
with  considerably  the  worst  of  it. 

In  this  charge  we  counted  over  forty  Utes  that  were  killed 
and  scalped. 

After  the  Comanches  had  driven  the  Utes  back,  Johnnie 
West  and  I went  down  within  about  fifty  yards  and  sat  there 
until  the  war  was  ended.  About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  third  day,  the  old  war-chief  of  the  Comanches  rushed  up 
and  commenced  to  shout,  “Co-cliah!  Co-cliah!”  which  meant 
to  go  ahead,  or,  in  other  words,  to  charge.  Johnnie  West,  who 
understood  the  language,  turned  to  me  and  said : 

“The  Comanches  are  going  to  make  another  charge.’’ 

Sure  enough,  they  did;  crossed  the  creek  and  made  a des- 
perate rush  for  the  Utes,  but  the  Utes  could  not  stand  the 
pressure  and  retreated,  the  Comanches  following  them  to  the 
top  of  the  hill  where  the  Utes  were  camped,  it  being  under- 
stood between  the  two  chiefs  that,  when  either  army  or  tribe 
was  driven  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  they  had  lost  the  battle. 

The  Comanches  now  returned,  singing  and  shouting  at  the 
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. of  their  voices,  and  in  a short  time  a little  squad  of  Co- 
lies  came  in  with  about  one  hundred  of  Ute  horses.  We 
, , r learned  whether  they  had  captured  the  horses  or 
v . ?1s»t  they  had  won  them  in  the  battle. 

' -.at  night  the  Comanches  had  another  big  war-dance,  and 
the  unfortunate  squaws  and  children  were  weeping  over 
<-  loss  of  their  fathers  and  husbands,  the  victorious  warriors 
r*1  dancing,  singing,  and  shouting,  and  while  dancing,  each 
..  irrior  would  try  to  show  as  near  as  he  could  the  manner  in 
vLirh  be  killed  and  scalped  his  enemy,  and  of  all  the  silly 
.‘.noli vers  a white  man  ever  witnessed,  it  was  there  at  that 
sj  .ir  dance. 

The  next  morning  there  was  not  a Ute  to  be  seen,  all  having 
ft  during  the  night. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I am  not  going  to  attempt  to  speak  to  you,  on  this  occasion, 
upon  scientific  methods,  dealing  with  the  science  of  teaching, 
or  with  matters  referring  to  archaeological  discoveries,  for  i 
know  you  will  have  enough  along  those  lines  during  the  tiny 
you  are  to  be  here  attending  the  summer  school  to  do  you  for 
a while.  My  talk,  today,  is  going  to  be  a story  relating  to  yo  ; 
my  experience,  not  as  a school  teacher,  but  as  a pupil,  durir..' 
the  first  two  years  of  my  school  life,  to  thus  give  you  a sir 
cinct  idea  of  the  revolutionary  changes  brought  about  i:. 
school  conditions  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last  fifty  year- 
To  do  this  I must  go  back  forty-two  years  to  the  time  when, 
being  eight  years  old,  I attended  school  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life  right  here  in  New  Mexico. 

The  village  where  I was  born  and  brought  up  until  I wa- 
ten  years  of  age,  and  where  I attended  school  for  the  first  tiny 
in  my  life,  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Pecos  River,  thirty-five  mil-- 
southwest  of  Las  Vegas,  and,  like  all  of  the  other  Spanish 
settlements  of  New  Mexico,  a profusion  of  historic  incident  - 
cluster  richly  around  its  ancient  houses,  churches,  and  road.-. 

In  those  days,  that  is,  forty-two  years  ago,  there  were  no 
railroads  running  through  any  part  of  New  Mexico,  and,  be- 
cause of  this  and  the  further  fact  that  the  then  Territory  wa- 
ve ry  sparsely  settled,  the  Indians,  who  had  not  yet  been  paci- 
fied by  our  government,  were  continuously  on  the  war-path 
and  making  life  miserable  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Terri- 
tory. This,  as  may  be  readily  concluded,  besides  making  t: 
existence  of  life  and  property  insecure,  so  occupied  the  tin  ' 
of  the  sturdy  settlers,  in  fighting  off  the  savages,  that  very 

i Address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  State  Antonio  Lucero  at  Santa  Fe  Sura 
mer  School. 
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• time  was  left  them  for  other  than  the  work  which  was  in- 

.-xnsable  for  the  care  of  the  crops  and  the  protection  of 

, ,r  stock  from  the  incursions  made  upon  it,  from  time  to 

• by  the  wild  and  bloodthirsty  redskin. 

Put,  true  as  these  facts  are,  it  is  also  undeniable  that,  not- 
. .thstanding  the  drawbacks  to  which  I have  called  your  at- 
’ i: t ion,  the  education  of  the  youth  in  those  days  and  even 
r artier  than  that,  was  not  neglected  in  New  Mexico.  The  pub- 

* schools,  it  is  true,  had  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  ex- 
, pt,  perhaps,  in  some  of  the  larger  towns,  but  the  settlers, 

is  quite  evident,  fully  realized  the  importance  and  necessity 
of  giving  their  children  an  education,  for,  wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  it,  they  invariably  organized  two  schools,  one 
■ or  their  sons  and  another  for  their  daughters  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  them  the  best  material  available. 

The  methods  employed  in  teaching  in  those  days  in  the 
ountry  towns  were  very  crude,  it  is  true,  but  primitive  as  they 
were,  they  go  far  in  proving,  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction, that  the  native  inhabitants  of  this  State  have  al- 
ways been  in  favor  of  a liberal  education  for  their  children 
and  that  if  they  have  not  succeeded  any  better  than  they  have, 
in  fully  reaching  the  goal  of  their  ardent  desires,  the  fault  has 
not  been  theirs  but  rather  that  of  the  governments  under 
which  they  have  lived  since  they  were  organized  as  a Province 
and  up  to  the  present  day. 

Your  humble  servant  having  been  forced  by  circumstances 
to  attend  one  of  those  schools  during  the  first  two  years  of  his 
vehool  life,  which  was  until  his  parents  moved  to  Las  Vegas  in 
search  of  better  school  facilities  for  their  children,  will  now 
toll  you  something  about  the  school  he  attended  in  his  home 
town  in  order  that  you  may  thus  be  enabled  to  form  an  idea 
of  what  those  country  schools  were  and  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  were  maintained. 

It  was  a pay  school.  The  school  teacher  was  an  old  man 
who  had  received  some  schooling  somewhere  in  Old  Mexico. 
He  was  not  a learned  man,  but  he  was  a good  old  soul,  scru- 
pulous to  a very  high  degree  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
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and  always  ready  and  willing  not  only  to  participate  but  t 
take  a leading  part  in  anything  undertaken  for  the  upliftij..- 
of  the  community  in  which  he  resided.  For  this,  all  L 
neighbors  respected  him  and  held  him  in  a very  high  este<-;; 
The  methods  he  employed  in  teaching  wTere  very  primitive, 
is  true,  but  possibly  these  were  so  because  the  room  in  whi<  .. 
he  sought  to  impart  knowledge  to  his  pupils,  as  well  as  th 
equipment  placed  at  his  disposal  for  doing  his  work,  were  stii: 
more  primitive  than  his  methods. 

The  school-room  was  an  adobe  structure  with  but  one  door 
and  one  small  window  and  a dirt  floor.  Around  it  and  placed 
against  the  walls  were  the  benches  for  the  boys  to  sit  on  with- 
out any  desks  in  front,  and  in  one  corner  stood  the  fireplac- 
near  which  the  master  had  his  chair  in  front  of  a large  tall, 
which  he  used  for  a desk.  From  this  stand  the  good  old  man 
earnestly  and  industriously  directed  the  movements  and  work 
of  his  little  band  of  future  citizens. 

About  forty  boys  were  attending  the  school,  and,  if  I re- 
member correctly,  the  number  of  classes  into  which  the  room 
was  divided  almost  equaled  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 
To  those  who  have  not  been  forced  to  attend  such  schools, 
this  statement  may  not  seem  clear.  Therefore,  I will  explain. 
All  the  boys  were  supplied  by  their  parents  with  readers  as 
soon  as  they  were  ready  for  them,  but  these  books,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  consisted  of  such  story  books  as  were  avail- 
able at  the  home  of  the  pupil  without  any  reference  as  to  the 
size  of  the  print  or  to  the  size  of  the  book  itself.  For  this 
reason  it  happened  that  there  were  nearly  as  many  different 
classes  in  the  room  as  there  -were  pupils,  and  this,  I think,  will 
explain  also  why  the  school  "was  in  motion  from  soon  after 
breakfast,  'which  was  about  sunrise,  until  noon,  and  then  from 
about  one  in  the  afternoon  until  sunset.  Such  a thing  as  re- 
cess between  these  periods  was  unknown.  School,  as  I have 
stated,  got  ready  for  business  and  started  to  work  as  soon 
after  breakfast,  which  was  served  at  sunrise,  as  the  pupils 
could  manage  to  get  to  the  school-room.  When  all  those  that 
were  expected  to  come  had  arrived,  they  were  formed  in  open 
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• iAs  just  outside  of  the  entrance  to  the  room,  and  this  done, 

4 tvmn  of  praise  to  God  was  sung  in  concert  by  all. 

When  this  was  finished  they  were  allowed  to  enter,  each  one 
rrving  two  sticks  of  wood  under  his  arm  for  the  fire  of  the 
.,r,  but  none  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  until  all  had  ful- 
, ,-d  their  first  duty,  after  entering  the  school  room,  wThich 
^ to  go  to  kneel  down  in  front  of  the  master,  one  at  a time, 
.■£  enough  to  receive  his  blessing. 

School  was  dismissed  for  the  day  just  a little  while  before 
•.nset,  and  at  such  a time  another  religious  hymn  was  sung, 
i he  pupils  were  then  started  for  home  and  straight  home  they 
went,  not  daring  to  do  otherwise  for  fear  of  violating  the  in- 
structions of  their  parents  and  of  the  teacher  and  rendering 
themselves  liable  to  a severe  punishment.  When  going  home 
from  school  in  the  evening  the  boys  made  a good  deal  of  noise, 
but  the  noise  was  not  of  a boisterous  sort.  The  rules  of  the 
M-hool  required  of  the  boys  attending  it  that  when  going  home 
' ti  the  evening  they  should  take  off  their  hats,  when  meeting 
one  of  their  elders,  saying  to  him  or  to  her,  “La  Bendicion, 
Honor  or  senora,”  as  the  case  might  be,  and  this  injunction 
was  carried  out  to  the  letter  by  every  youngster  going  home 
from  school.  This  was  the  noise  the}7-  made  and  which  could 
be  heard  in  every  direction  of  the  village. 

As  may  be  readily  seen,  in  those  days  the  religious  or  moral 
side  of  the  program  in  a school-room  seemed  to  receive  more 
attention  than  any  other,  and  to  that  fact  may  be  ascribed 
the  further  fact  that  the  Territory  was  so  free  from  crime 
that  the  need  of  a penitentiary  did  not  make  itself  felt  until 
1SS2,  three  years  after  the  railroad  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Territory. 

Did  we  have  slates,  paper,  and  pencils?  Possibly  some  of 
the  students  did.  As  to  this  I am  not  quite  clear  in  my  mind. 
I do  remember,  however,  that  some  did  not.  I refer  to  the 
advanced  pupils,  those  who  had  finished  their  catechism  and 
wore  so  far  advanced  that  they  could  read  fluently.  Some  of 
those  pupils,  I remember  it  to  this  day,  did  their  practicing 
tn  penmanship  on  parchments  stretched  tightly  over  a piece  of 
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board.  They  had  ink,  of  course,  but  this  was  some  of  thr- 
own manufacture,  and  the  pen,  in  some  cases  at  least,  consist- 
ed of  an  ordinary  quill. 

The  method  employed  by  the  master  in  teaching  penman 
ship  was  very  unique.  When  ready  for  this  step,  the  student, 
were  made  to  bring  from  their  homes  tables  to  do  the  writ  ir- 
on, and  also  such  writing  material  as  was  available,  which,  - 
I have  stated,  in  some  cases  consisted  of  parchments  at  e 
home-made  ink  which  they  could  easily  wash  off  their  impro- 
vised parchment-slates.  But  this  was  not  all  they  had  :•> 
bring.  When  beginning  to  write,  the  pupil  was  made  to  learn 
at  the  same  time,  how  to  read  “en  carta,”  that  is,  how  to  read 
handwriting,  and  for  this  purpose  every  pupil  that  far  ad- 
vanced had  to  bring  from  his  home  all  the  family  letters  he 
could  find.  This,  as  I have  stated,  was  a very  unique  thing 
to  do,  but  it  served  its  purpose,  which  was,  not  only  to  teach 
the  boy  how  to  read  handwriting  but  how  to  write  letters  of 
all  kinds  as  well. 

We  had  graduating  exercises  in  those  days,  too.  The  teach- 
er knew  how  to  read  and  write,  in  Spanish,  fairly  well,  but  his 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  did  not  go  beyond  the  addition  of 
numbers.  Therefore,  when  his  pupils  bad  learned  these  three 
subjects  in  a satisfactory  manner  to  himself,  they  were  grad- 
uated from  his  school.  Only  one  pupil  was  graduated  from 
the  school  during  the  time  I was  attending  it.  This  occurred 
at  the  close  of  the  school  of  my  last  year  there.  The  occa- 
sion made  a vivid  impression  upon  my  young  and  tender  mind. 
I remember  it  well  to  this  day.  It  was  a gala  day  for  the  little 
town.  The  exercises  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  parents 
of  the  student  instead  of  at  the  school.  The  students  were 
formed  in  procession,  two  abreast,  with  the  graduate  and  the 
teacher  at  the  head.  Upon  reaching  the  home  of  the  for- 
tunate student,  the  master  stepped  forward  and,  in  a neat 
little  speech,  informed  the  parents,  who  had  come  out  to  the 
front  door  to  receive  us,  that  their  son  had  successfully  term- 
inated his  studies.  Then  followed  what  was  most  pleasing  to 
the  youngsters  of  my  age.  Tables  having  been  prepared  for 
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<,  t=vent,  we  were  all  invited  to  sit  ourselves  around  them  and 
, :1  a most  bounteous  repast  was  served,  of  which  we  par- 
- k very  freely.  When  the  banquet  was  over,  the  students 
, . rv  cordially  thanked  those  who  had  prepared  it,  for  the  good 
L.,;0  they  had,  and  took  leave  of  their  master  for  the  term. 
In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  in  the  preparation  of 
.i  short  story  I have  had  no  other  object  in  view  save  that 
f contrasting  school  conditions  of  forty-two  years  ago,  in  the 
- ;ral  districts  of  New  Mexico,  with  those  of  today,  to  show 
marvelous  progress  that  has  been  made  in  those  schools 
, :ring  that  period  of  time  and  to  give  an  idea  of  what  may  be 
r5 pected  of  New  Mexico  in  the  near  future  along  educational 
lines,  if  the  good  work  is  allowed  to  continue.  And  I sincere- 
ly hope  also  that  it  may  serve  to  refute  the  slanderous  charge 
often  made,  by  some  people,  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish- 
Ainericans  did  not  welcome  education  in  the  rural  districts 
until  it  was  forced  upon  them. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  THE  GOVERNORS 

Ode  to  Its  Transformation  by  H.  Arthur  Lombard 

As  fall  and  winter  enter  into  one, 

And  spring  and  summer  creep  to  us,  it  seems, 

So  this  memento  of  the  past  becomes 

An  oak  tree  waking  from  its  winter  dreams. 

Where  wandering  winds  of  desert  meet  the  hills, 

Then  turn  to  spread  their  fragrance  o’er  the  vale, 
And  w'hisper  softly  there  among  the  pines 
Where  heroes  marked  the  way  along  the  trail, 

The  breezes  and  the  shadows  play  all  day 
In  by-ways,  envied  by  the  sun 
That  strives  in  vain  to  melt  the  coolness  there, 

Its  rays  defeated,  one  by  one. 

As  sunlight  gathers  shadows  in  its  arms, 

And  zephyrs  then  the  hurt  assuage, 

So  love  thus  born  reveals  its  subtle  charms  — 

The  now  of  beauty,  the  then  of  age. 

But  age  alone  — life’s  only  fear, 

Creeps  higher  on  the  old  adobe  walls; 

Deserted  heights  once  gained,  it  sheds  a tear 
That  stain  might  aid  the  rust  to  gather  spoils; 

But  even  these  add  beauty  to  decay, 

And  bring  back  memories  of  the  errant  past 
In  rushing  streams  that  mark  the  somber  clay  — 
Memento  of  the  one  who  ruled  there  last. 

As  falling  water  mingles  with  the  air 

In  spray  that  turns  to  rainbows  in  the  light, 

So  here,  the  clay  has  tasted  royal  fare, 

And  dreams  of  myriad  visions  bright. 

The  loud  repast  with  all  the  tumblers  raised  — 

Around  the  festive  board  romance  must  dance ; 

So  hand  in  hand,  the  present  with  the  past 
Made  light  of  Fate  with  its  coy  glance. 

Though  wine  no  longer  stains  the  oft-filled  glass, 

And  captains  general  have  passed  away, 

The  time-scarred  columns  rise  again 
As  once  they  did  in  ancient  day. 

Onate  and  De  Vargas  and  Ben  Hur  — 

In  these  dim  halls,  each  has  his  shrine, 

Here  conqueror  and  conquered  live  again  — 

And  beauty  adds  its  touch  divine  ! 
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Mrs.  Eloisa  Luna  de  Bergere 


EDITORIAL— NOTES-COMMUNICATIONS 


We  publish  in  this  issue  a portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  Eloisa 
Luna  De  Bergere.  In  the  January  issue  a biography  of  this 
distinguished  New  Mexican  lady  will  appear. 


Editor  Old  Santa  Fe  : 

In  reading  your  exceedingly  interesting  work,  Leading  Facts 
,,(  X ew  Mexico  History , my  eye  caught  the  footnote  on  page 
135  of  volume  ii,  which,  relative  to  the  various  Santa  Fe  cara- 
vans that  crossed  the  plains,  quotes  from  Chittenden’s  His- 
tory of  American  Fur  Trade. 

1832.  — A party  returning  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  this  year,  at- 
tacked by  Indians  on  Canadian  January  1 and  lost  all  their  property 
and  one  man. 

Josiah  Gregg,  in  his  Commerce  of  the  Prairies , vol.  ii,  pp. 
4S-53,  presumably  referred  to  same  party.  He  states  that 
three  or  more  men  lost  their  lives.  One  of  the  three  was  a 
kinsman  of  mine,  of  whose  life  and  death  the  following  sketch 
is  found  in  Rev.  William  Schenck,  His  Ancestry  and  His  De- 
scendants (A.  D.  Schenck,  1882),  pp.  80-85: 

Colonel  William  Rogers  Schenck  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  then 
in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  20  Oct.  1799.  In  1802  his  father,  Gen. 
William  C.  Schenck,  removed  and  settled  permanently  at  Franklin, 
now  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  where  the  son  remained  with  him,  re- 
ceiving such  education  as  the  place  and  times  afforded,  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  about  eighteen  years,  when  he  was  sent  as  a clerk 
to  Mr.  Martin  Baum,  a wealthy  merchant  of  Cincinnati  and  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  General  Schenck. 

As  a young  man,  William  was  noted  for  his  wit  and  social  qualities, 
a genial  companion  and  something  of  a poet;  some  of  his  effusions  are 
to  be  found  in  a work  entitled  “Gems  from  American  Poets.” 

After  the  death  of  his  father  in  1S21,  he  returned  to  Franklin  to 
take  charge,  as  co-executor  with  his  mother,  of  the  family  estate.  And 
lie  then  and  there  established  himself  in  business  upon  his  own  ac- 
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count  as  a merchant,  his  store  being  on  Front  street,  between  Seeo:  ; 
and  Third  streets.  Not  being  satisfied  with  this  business,  he  reuiov 
with  his  family  to  Lebanon,  in  Warren  County,  Ohio,  and  commeu 
the  study  of  law  with  the  late  Thomas  Corwin,  and  was  admitted  : 
the  bar,  but  never  practiced  as  a lawyer. 

He  took  a great  interest  in  the  militia,  and  held  various  commiv 
sions  as  an  officer  therein.  After  having  been  captain  of  the  cavalry 
he  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  Second  Regiment,  Seeo:.  j 
Brigade,  the  16th  of  January,  1823.  He  was  afterwards  colontd  <■’. 
this  regiment,  his  resignation  being  dated  the  15th  of  November,  18 JO, 
“he  having  been  an  officer  of  said  regiment  for  five  years.” 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1822,  he  entered  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
was  “passed”  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  and  “raised”  to  th>- 
degree  of  a master  Mason  on  the  27th  of  the  following  month,  la 
1826  he  was  the  secretary  of  his  lodge,  Eastern  Star,  No.  55,  of  Frank- 
lin, Ohio.  His  father  was  the  first  master  of  this  lodge  upon  its  or- 
ganization in  1819,  and  his  uncle,  Garrett  A.  Schenck,  was  at  the  sain-* 
time  the  junior  warden. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1831,  Colonel  Schenck  left  Cincinnati  to 
engage  in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  a business  then  in  its  infancy.  He 
went  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  Independence  to  Santa  Fe  during  that 
year.  One  of  the  same  party  was  the  present  well-known  General 
Albert  Pike,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  party  consisted  of  seventy- 
five  men  in  all,  and  wTas  fitted  out  by  Carter  Bent,  Frederick  Billon 

and  Holliday,  the  train  consisting  of  ten  wagons,  all  but  on.' 

drawn  by  oxen,  and  left  St.  Louis  the  10th  of  August,  Independence 
between  the  5th  and  10th  of  September,  and  got  into  Taos,  some  on 
one  day,  some  on  another,  between  the  9th  and  15th  of  November  of 
that  year. 

General  Pike  writes:  “In  September,  1832,  I left  Santa  Fe  and 
Taos  with  a trapping  party,  descended  the  Picos,  crossed  the  Ellano 
Estacado,  and  ultimately  reached  Arkansas.  During  my  stay  of  near 
ten  weeks  I saw  Mr.  Schenck  very  often,  and  we  continued  to  be  on 
terms  as  intimately  friendly  as  we  were  while  crossing  the  plains.  lie 
told  me  a thousand  things  about  himself  and  his  relatives,  the  cours1 
of  his  life,  his  successes  and  reverses;  but  all  have  passed  out  of  my 
memory,  for  until  now,  no  one  has  spoken  to  me  of  him  in  fifty  years. 
He  was  a man  of  cultivation  and  acquirements,  of  fine  intelligence, 
cordial  and  genial,  a pleasant  companion  and  firm  friend,  sadly  out 
of  place  in  such  a country  as  Newr  Mexico  was  at  that  day,  among  the 
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Citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  there.  I left  him.  in  Santa  Fe, 
Aad  after  I had  been  for  a time  in  Arkansas  I heard  of  his  having 
>,xU  wounded  and  left  to  die  on  the  prairie,  and  wrote  and  pub- 
.jdied  some  lines  of  verse  respecting  it,  which  were  seen  by  his  rela- 
,jVes,  and  caused  them  to  WTite  to  me  for  such  information  as  I could 

f f 

five- 

In  the  fall  or  wunter  of  1832-33,  a party  consisting  of  twelve  men 
lurted  to  return  from  Santa  Fe.  This  party  met  with  a terrible 
ralamity,  an  account  of  w’hich  is  given  by  Josiah  Gregg  in  his  Com- 
merce of  the  Prairies,  vol.  II,  pp.  48-53,  as  follows : 

•*.  . . After  three  or  four  days  of  weary  travel  over  this  level 
plain  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Canadian  burst  once  more  upon 
our  view,  presenting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  sights  I had  ever  be- 
held. . . It  was  somewhere  in  this  vicinity  that  a small  party  of 

Americans  experienced  a terrible  calamity  in  the  winter  of  1832-33, 
on  their  way  home ; and  as  the  incident  had  the  tendency  to  call  into 
play  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Indian  character,  I will 
digress  so  far  here  as  to  relate  the  facts. 

“The  party  consisted  of  twelve  men,  chiefly  citizens  of  Missouri. 
Their  baggage  and  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie  were  packed 
upon  mules.  They  took  the  route  of  the  Canadian  River,  fearing  to 
venture  on  the  northern  prairies  at  that  season  of  the  year.  Having 
left  Santa  Fe  in  December,  they  had  proceeded  without  accident  thus 
far,  when  a large  party  of  Comanches  and  Kiowas  wrere  seen  advancing 
with  the  treacherous  and  pusillanimous  disposition  of  those  races. 
The  traders  prepared  at  once  for  defense;  but  the  savages  having 
made  a halt  at  some  distance,  began  to  approach  one  by  one,  or  in 
amall  parties,  making  a great  show  of  friendship  all  the  while,  until 
most  of  them  had  collected  on  the  spot.  Finding  themselves  sur- 
rounded in  every  direction,  the  travellers  now  began  to  move  on  in 
hopes  of  getting  rid  of  the  intruders;  but  the  latter  were  equally 
ready  for  the  start,  and  mounting  their  horses,  kept  jogging  on  in  the 
same  direction. 

“The  first  act  of  hostility  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  proved  fatal  to 
one  of  the  American  traders  named  Pratt,  who  was  shot  dead  while 
attempting  to  secure  two  mules,  wThieh  had  become  separated  from 
the  rest.  Upon  this  the  companions  of  the  slain  man  immediately 
dismounted  and  commenced  firing  upon  the  Indians,  which  was  warm- 
ly returned,  whereby  another  man  of  the  name  of  Mitchell  wyas  killed. 

“By  this  time  the  traders  had  taken  off  their  packs  and  piled  them 
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around  for  protection,  and  now  falling  to  work  with  their  hands,  tl>v 
very  soon  scratched  out  a trench  deep  enough  to  protect  them  fr 
the  shot  of  the  enemy.  The  latter  made  several  desperate  chart!  t, 
but  they  seemed  too  careful  of  their  own  personal  safety,  notwiii,. 
standing  the  enormous  superiority  of  their  numbers,  to  venture  m s- 
the  rifles  of  the  Americans.  In  a few  hours  all  the  animals  of  tL 
traders  were  either  killed  or  wounded,  but  no  personal  damage  v...s 
done  to  the  remaining  ten  men,  with  the  exception  of  a wound  in  tl, 
thigh  received  by  one,  which  was  not  at  the  time  considered  dangerous. 

“During  the  siege  the  Americans  were  in  great  danger  of  perishing 
from  thirst,  as  the  Indians  had  complete  command  of  all  the  water 
within  reach.  Starvation  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  because,  in 
case  of  necessity,  they  could  live  on  the  flesh  of  their  slain  animals, 
some  of  which  lay  stretched  close  around  them.  After  being  pent  up 
for  thirty-six  hours  in  this  terrible  hole,  during  which  time  they  had 
seldom  ventured  to  raise  their  heads  above  the  surface  without  being 
shot  at,  they  resolved  to  make  a bold  sortie  in  the  night,  as  any  death 
was  preferable  to  the  fate  which  awaited  them  there.  As  there  was 
not  an  animal  left  that  was  at  all  in  condition  to  travel,  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  money  gave  permission  to  all  to  take  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  whatever  amount  each  man  could  safely  undertake  to 
carry.  In  this  way  a few  hundred  dollars  were  started  with,  of  which, 
however,  but  little  ever  reached  the  United  States.  The  remainder 
was  buried  deep  in  the  sand  in  hopes  that  it  might  escape  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  savages;  but  to  very  little  purpose,  for  they  were  afterwards 
seen  by  some  Mexican  traders  making  a great  display  of  specie,  which 
was  without  doubt  taken  from  the  unfortunate  cache. 

“With  every  respect  of  being  discovered,  overtaken  and  butchered, 
but  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  they  at  last 
emerged  from  their  hiding  place,  and  moved  on  silently  and  slowly 
until  they'  found  themselves  beyond  the  perlieus  of  the  Indian  camp. 
Often  did  they  look  back  in  the  direction  where  from  three  to  five 
hundred  savages  were  supposed  to  watch  their  movements;  but  much 
to  their  astonishment,  no  one  appeared  to  be  in  pursuit.  The  Indians, 
believing  no  doubt  that  the  property  of  the  traders  would  come  into 
their  hands,  and  having  no  amateur  predilection  for  taking  scalps  at 
the  risk  of  losing  their  own,  appeared  willing  enough  to  let  the  spoiliat- 
ed  adventures  depart  without  further  molestation. 

“The  destitute  travelers  having  run  themselves  short  of  provisions, 
and  being  no  longer  able  to  kill  game  for  want  of  material  to  load 
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•‘  rjr  rifles  with,  they  were  soon  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sustaining 

f<?  upon  the  roots  and  tender  bark  of  trees.  After  traveling  for 
i^vcral  days  in  this  desperate  condition,  with  lacerated  feet  and  utter 
■ rostration  of  mind  and  body,  they  began  to  disagree  among  them- 
*rives  about  the  route  to  be  pursued  and  eventually  separated  into 
, „ 0 distinct  parties.  Five  of  these  unhappy  men  steered  a westward 
A,arSe,  and  after  a succession  of  sufferings  and  privations  which  almost 
surpassed  belief,  they  reached  the  settlements  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
: ■ ur  the  Arkansas  River,  where  they  wrere  treated  with  great  kindness 
md  hospitality. 

“The  other  five  wandered  about  in  a great  state  of  distress  and  be- 
wilderment, and  only  two  finally  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  mazes 
,jf  the  wilderness. 

“Among  those  who  were  abandoned  to  their  fate  and  left  to  perish 
thus  miserably  was  a Mr.  Schenck,  the  same  individuaul  who  had  been 
abot  in  the  thigh,  a gentleman  of  talent  and  excellent  family  connec- 
tions, who  was  a brother,  as  I am  informed,  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Schenck, 
at  present  a member  of  Congress  from  Ohio.” 

The  following  is  the  poem  mentioned  by  General  Pike,  writ- 
ten by  him  upon  hearing  of  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  friend : 

DEATH  IN  THE  DESERT 

The  sun  is  sinking  from  the  sky, 

The  clouds  are  clustering  round  the  moon, 

Like  misty  bastions,  mountain  high ; 

And  night  approaches,  ah ! too  soon. 

Around  me  the  dark  prairie  spreads 
Its  limitless  monotony. 

And  near  me,  in  wide  sandy  beds, 

Runs  water  salter  than  the  sea, 

Bitter  as  tears  of  misery. 

And  now  the  sharp,  keen,  frosty  dew 
Begins  to  fall  upon  my  head, 

Piercing  each  shattered  fibre  through ; 

By  it  my  torturing  wound  with  fresh  pain  is  fed. 

Near  me  lies  dead  my  noble  horse ; 

I watched  its  last  convulsive  breath, 

And  saw  him  stiffen  to  a corse, 

Knowing  like  his  would  be  my  death. 
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The  cowards  left  me  lying  here 
To  die;  and  for  three  weary  days 
I’ve  watched  the  sunlight  disappear; 

Again  I shall  not  see  his  eyes ; 

Upon  my  dead  heart  they  soon  will  blaze. 

Ah,  God!  it  is  a fearful  thing 
To  be  alone  in  this  wide  plain, 

To  hear  the  hungry  vultures  wing, 

And  watch  the  light  of  my  existence  wane. 

Am  I,  indeed,  left  here  to  die? 

Alone ! alone ! It  is  no  dream ! 

At  times  I hope  it  is.  Though  nigh, 

Already  faintly  sounds  the  stream. 

**  I must  die ! and  fierce  wolves  will  gnaw 
My  corse  before  the  pulse  is  still, 

Before  my  parting  breath  I draw. 

This  doth  the  cup  of  torture  fill ; 

This,  this  it  is  that  sends  a thrill 

Of  anguish  through  my  inmost  brain; 

This  thought  far  bitterer  than  death; 

I care  not  for  the  passing  pain, 

But  fain  would  draw  in  peace  my  last,  my  parting  breath. 

And  here,  while  left  all,  all  alone, 

To  die,  (how  strange  that  word  will  sound!) 

With  many  a bitter,  mocking  tone, 

The  faces  of  old  friends  come  round. 

They  tell  of  one  untimely  sent 
Down  to  the  dark  and  narrow  grave 
By  Honor’s  code;  of  old  friends  bent, 

With  grief,  for  causes  that  I gave; 

And  leaning  on  each  misty  -wave, 

I see  the  shapes  I loved  and  lost 
Gather  around,  with  deep  dim  eyes, 

Like  drowning  men  to  land  uptossed. 

And  here  one  mocks,  and  my  vain  rage  defies. 

Dear  God!  my  children,  spare  the  thought! 

Bid  it  depart  from  me,  lest  I 
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At  length  to  madness  should  be  wrought, 

And  cursing  thee,  insanely  die! 

Hush!  the  cold  pulse  is  beating  slow  — 

I see  death 's  shadow  close  at  hand ; 

I turn  from  sunset’s  golden  glow, 

And  looking  toward  my  native  land, 

Where  the  dark  clouds,  like  giants,  stand, 

I strain  my  eyes,  and  hope  perchance, 

To  see,  beneath  the  calm  cold  moon, 

Some  shape  of  human-kind  advance 
To  give  a dying  man  the  last  the  saddest  boon. 

In  vain,  in  vain ! No  footstep  comes ! 

All  is  yet  lone  and  desolate; 

Deeper  and  darker  swell  the  glooms, 

And  with  them  Death  and  eyeless  Fate. 

Now  am  I dying.  Well  I know 
The  pains  that  gather  round  the  heart, 

The  wrist ’s  weak  pulse  is  beating  slow, 

And  life  and  I begin  to  part; 

Vain  now  would  be  the  leech’s  art; 

But  death  is  not  so  terrible, 

As  it  hath  been.  No  more  I see ! 

My  tongue  is  faltering!  Now  all’s  well! 

My  soul,  ’tis  thine,  oh  Father,  take  it  unto  thee! 

C.  M.  SCHENCK. 


Bandelier  Memorial 

The  generosity  of  Mrs.  H.  S.  Kaune,  president  of  the  Wo- 
man’s Board  of  Trade  of  Santa  Fe,  has  enriched  the  Museum 
of  New  Mexico  with  an  invaluable  collection  of  Bandelier 
relics,  including  photographs,  maps,  pamphlets,  and  books, 
which  will  be  installed  as  the  “Elizabeth  Bandelier  Kaune” 
'•ollection.  The  following  letter  of  appreciation  was  addressed 
to  Mrs.  Kaune  by  Director  Hewett: 

September  twenty-two,  nineteen  fourteen 

Dear  Madam : — 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico, 
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I desire  to  thank  you  for  your  generous  offer  to  place  in  the  St,r~ 
Museum,  the  material  that  you  have  relating  to  the  late  Adolph  ] 
Bandelier.  I beg  to  assure  you  that  not  only  will  the  officials  <• 
the  Museum  deeply  appreciate  your  kind  offer,  but  that  a very  larr 
circle  of  friends  and  associates  of  Mr.  Bandelier  will  feel  that  the, 
owe  to  you  a debt  of  gratitude. 

Acting  for  the  Board  of  Regents  and  in  their  name  for  the  Sta*. 
of  New  Mexico,  I have  authorized  the  following  arrangement : 

1.  This  collection  shall  be  known  as  the  Elizabeth  Bandelier  Kaur. 
collection. 

2.  It  shall  be  installed  in  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  as  an  exhilii1 
in  memory  of  Adolph  F.  Bandelier. 

3.  It  shall  be  properly  installed  and  maintained  forever  in  ti . 
Museum  of  New  Mexico,  and  never  under  any  circumstances  be  i 
moved  from  the  City  of  Santa  Fe.  Should  this  Museum  ever  cease  i<. 
exist,  or  be  removed  from  this  city,  the  collection  shall  then  revert  tn 
you  or  to  your  heirs. 

Trusting  that  these  pledges  with  reference  to  the  collection  mrr-i 
with  your  approval,  and  assuring  you  that  we  shall  give  the  collection 
the  kind  of  installation  that  its  exceptional  character  demands,  I beg 
leave  to  remain,  with  sincere  respect, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Director 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Kaune, 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 


BULLETINS  AND  MONOGRAPHS  BY  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHAEOLOGY 

The  following  are  the  publications  of  the  School  of  Amer- 
ican Archaeology  to  date  and  may  be  obtained  postpaid  for 
twenty-five  cents: 

1.  The  Groundwork  of  Aynerican  Archaeology,  by  Edgar  L. 
Hewett. 

2.  The  Excavation  of  the  Cannonball  Ruins  in  Southwestern  Col- 
orado, by  Sylvanus  G.  Morley. 

3.  The  Pajaritan  Culture,  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

4.  The  Excavation  at  Puye  in  1907 , by  Edgar  L.  Hewett, 

5.  The  Excavations  at  Tyuonyi  in  1908,  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 
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.1  Group  of  Related  Structures  at  Uxmal,  Mexico,  by  Sylvanus 
Morley. 

7 The  South  House  at  Puye,  by  Sylvanus  G.  Morley. 

„ Notes  on  the  Piro  Language,  by  John  P.  Harrington. 

4 The  Inscriptions  of  Naranjo,  Northern  Guatemala,  by  Sylvanus 
Morley. 

jj  The  Excavations  at  El  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  in  1909,  by  Edgar 

i Jewett. 

;l.  The  Correlation  of  Maya  and  Christian  Chronology,  by  Syl- 
, ujus  G.  Morley. 

12.  On  Phonetic  and  Lexic  Resemblances  between  Kiowan  and 
"moan,  by  John  P.  Harrington. 

j:j.  Documentary  History  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  of  Neiv  Mex- 
. by  Adolph  F.  Bandelier. 

14.  An  Introductory  Paper  on  the  Tiwa  Language,  Dialect  of 
by  John  P.  Harrington. 

1.1.  Explorations  in  Southwestern  TJtah  in  1908,  by  Alfred  V. 
Kidder. 

16.  Antiquities  of  Central  and  Southeastern  Missouri,  by  Gerard 
Kowke. 

17.  A Brief  Description  of  the  Tewa  Language,  by  John  P.  Har- 
rington. 

15.  The  Tewa  Indian  Game  of  Canute,  by  John  P.  Harrington. 

19.  The  Historical  Value  of  the  Books  of  Chilarn  Balam,  by  Syl- 

.uius  G.  Morley. 

‘JO.  JL  Key  to  the  Navajo  Orthography  Employed  by  the  Fran- 
•scan  Fathers  and  the  Numerals  Two  and  Three  in  Certain  Languages 
' the  Southwest,  by  John  P.  Harrington. 

21.  Two  Seasons’  Work  in  Guatemala,  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

22.  The  Third  Season’s  Work  in  Guatemala,  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 
21.  The  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Sail  Juan  Valley,  by  Byron 

1 'urumings. 

24.  The  Phonetic  System  of  the  Ute  Language,  by  John  P.  Har- 
rington. 

2).  The  Great  Natural  Bridges  of  Utah,  by  Byron  Cummings. 

26.  Studies  on  the  Extinct  Pueblo  of  Pecos,  by  Edwar  L.  Hewett. 

27.  Tewa  Relationship  Terms,  by  John  P.  Harrington. 

In  addition,  the  government  has  printed  a number  of  mon- 
ographs prepared  by  members  of  the  School,  including  the 
1 l,‘cular  Relating  to  Historic  and  Prehistoric  Ruins  of  the 
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Southwest  and  Their  Preservation,  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  . 
sued  by  the  General  Land  Office. 

Bulletin  No.  32  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
tiquities  of  the  Jemez  Plateau,”  by  Edgar  L.  Hewett. 

Bulletin  No.  54,  ‘‘Physiography  of  the  Rio  Grande  Vulf  . 
by  Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Junius  Henderson,  and  Wilfred  W.  i ; 
bins. 

Bulletin  No.  56,  ‘‘Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa  Indians, ” i 
Junius  Henderson  and  John  Peabody  Harrington. 

In  addition,  five  Annual  Reports  of  the  School  of  Amer'r •. 
Archaeology',  and  a Guide  to  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  ha 
been  printed  in  bulletin  form,  while  from  time  to  time  circuffi. 
and  programs  of  the  Field  Expeditions  and  the  Summ 
School  have  come  from  press. 


FINE  GIFTS  TO  THE  MUSEUM 

A number  of  gifts  to  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  during  tie- 
past  few  weeks  have  added  materially  to  its  cherished  treas- 
ures. An  unknown  donor  presented  nineteen  clay  tablets  wi ... 
cuneiform  inscriptions  from  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrk 
ruins  of  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  Eight  <>; 
the  tablets  are  from  Erech,  the  oldest  being  a royal  inscriptiu 
dated  2100  B.  C.  It  begins:  ‘‘Singashud,  the  mighty  horu. 
king  of  Erech,  king  of  Amnanum;  patron  of  the  Temple  m 
Ana.”  Another  is  from  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  625  B.  < 
Another  is  a temple  record  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  period 
One  is  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  biblical  Nebuchadnezzar:  th 
there  is  one  from  the  reign  of  Nabonidus,  the  father  of 
Nebuchadnezzar;  one  dated  in  the  reign  of  the  biblical  Cyrus 
and  the  last  from  the  reign  of  the  biblical  Cambyses. 

Five  of  the  tablets  are  from  Larsa,  going  back  to  2100  B.  1 
The  oldest  is  a bulla  from  the  temple  archives,  being  a recor 
of  sheep  given  to  various  temples.  On  both  sides  and  on  tr 
four  edges  are  the  seal  impressions  of  temple  officials.  T • 
records  from  the  time  of  Abraham  are  documents  from  t J 
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; illustration  archives  of  the  temple  at  Larsa.  The  remain- 
• two  records  are  also  from  that  temple. 

A tablet  from  Joklia  dates  back  4300  years,  or  to  2400  B.  C., 
. time  of  the  Ur  dynasty,  and  is  a record  of  payments  of 
..mk,  oil,  cereals,  etc.,  to  messengers  of  southern  Babylonia. 

A bulla  from  Dreliem  dates  back  to  the  same  dynasty.  It 
,..uws  a seal  put  upon  the  knot  of  a cord  or  rope  and  after- 
urds  baked  as  a record.  Another  tablet  from  the  Ur  dynas- 
also  shows  the  envelope  embellished  with  figures. 

In  addition,  there  are  three  temple  records,  one  from  the 
Mgu  of  Dungi,  2382  B.  C.,  the  second  from  the  reign  of  Gimil 
>in,  dated  2315  B.  C.,  and  the  third  from  the  reign  of  Ibe-Sin, 
.30G  B.  C. 

The  tablets  are  authenticated  and  identified  by  Dr.  A.  T. 
Clay,  Laffan  professor  of  Assvriology  and  Babylonian  liter- 
ature at  Yale  University.  Of  course  it  is  apparent  of  what 
-reat  value  for  comparative  study  these  tablets  will  prove  to 
the  student,  not  only  of  ancient  history,  but  also  of  arch- 
aeology. 


Especially  gratifying  to  the  Museum  authorities  has  been 
the  addition  to  the  library  of  ten  volumes  including  the  works 
of  the  Honorable  Frank  Springer,  whose  interest  in  the  School 
and  Museum  and  whose  generosity  have  been  their  mainstay 
■luring  the  years  of  struggle  to  establish  themselves  on  a per- 
manent basis  of  far-reaching  usefulness.  The  volumes  are 
>uhstantially  and  artistically  bound.  Three  of  them  are  the 
monumental  work  on  North  American  Crinoidea  by  Wach- 
"inuth  and  Springer  and  regarded  as  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject.  There  is  also  Mr.  Springer’s  work  on  Uintacrin- 
tts,  Cleiocrinus,  and  New  American  Fossil  Crinoids.  Then 
there  is  a volume  on  the  Revision  of  the  Palaeocrinoidea , and 
a volume  of  miscellaneous  papers.  The  entire  set  is  indeed  a 
monument  to  a marvelous  industry,  combined  with  an  exact 
soliolarship  and  deep  erudition.  Still  more  significant  is  the 
tact  that  the  author  established  for  himself  also  a name  as  a 
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leading  member  of  the  New  Mexico  bar  and  found  in  scientm, 
pursuit  not  only  recreation  but  restoration  to  robust  health. 


The  gift  of  two  fine  Inchan  paintings  by  J.  H.  Sharp,  t , 
artist,  is  also  very  gratifying.  Miss  Freire  Marecco  of  « ) . 
ford,  England,  has  added  to  previous  gifts  of  books  for  t;.,- 
iibrary,  a copy  of  E.  B.  Tylor’s  Anthropology , a book  that  . 
ery  student  should  read.  Colonel  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  who--* 
interest  and  support  are  never-failing,  has  presented  the 
brary  with  such  copies  of  his  historical  works  as  were  lark- 
ing in  its  collection,  so  that  the  Museum  now  possesses 
of  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History,  The  Spanish  Archives,  i i. 
Military  Occupation  of  New  Mexico , and  the  complete  files  <■,: 
Old  Saxta  Fe.  In  addition,  the  Museum  received  from  hi:, 
a splendid  portrait  of  Adolph  F.  Bandelier,  of  a Pueblo  Indian 
girl,  and  an  enlarged  photograph  suitably  framed  of  ti 
Palace  of  the  Governors.  It  has  had  on  exhibit,  also  through 
the  thoughtfulness  of  Colonel  Twitchell,  the  unsurpasst  <; 
model  of  the  Pecos  church  and  pueblo,  of  Bent’s  Fort,  of  lie 
Maxwell  mansion,  the  coat  of  arms  in  colors  of  Don  Diego  d< 
Vargas,  the  conqueror.  At  frequent  intervals,  too,  Colon*  : 
Twitched  has  exhibited  in  the  assembly  room,  parts  of  th 
priceless  collection  of  three  thousand  stereopticon  slides  of 
New  Mexico  views,  including  ethnological,  archaeological,  and 
historical  pictures,  that  will  be  sliovm  next  year  at  the  Pana- 
ma-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego. 


Miss  M.  E.  Dissette  has  loaned  the  Museum  twro  extraor- 
dinarily large  and  fine  Pueblo  tina.jas.  Another  tinaja,  m; 
doubtedly  prehistoric,  washed  to  the  surface  by  a flood  in  th 
San  Juan  River  near  the  Shiprock  Agency,  has  been  placed 
on  exhibition  by  Thomas  M.  English  of  Shiprock. 


To  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  to  vdiom  Santa  Fe  owes  to 
large  extent  the  location  of  the  School  of  American  Arc! 
aeology,  the  Museum  library  is  indebted  for  complete  files  * 
the  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore , of  the  American  Antin'* 
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’.,/list,  and  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  some  of  the 
r„t  numbers  of  these  periodicals  being  no  longer  obtainable 
,,.,m  the  publishers.  It  is  an  invaluable  gift  that  must  be 
. .predated  by  every7  student. 


The  Museum  library  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Calvin  S.  Brown  of 
Cniversity  of  Mississippi  for  a handsomely  bound  copy  of 
Latin  Songs  with  Music.  It  is  the  most  complete  compil- 
ation of  its  kind  ever  published.  In  many  instances,  the  Greek, 
f.Vrinan,  and  English  versions  are  added.  The  author  in  his 
m re  face  expresses  gratitude  to  those  who  assisted  him  in  set- 
ting the  ancient  meters  and  to  many  scholars  and  musicians 
n Europe  and  America  who  have  helped  him  in  other  ways. 


PREHISTORIC  HABITATIONS  IN  THE  SANDIA  MOUNTAINS 

That  the  prehistoric  ruins  in  Tijeras  Canon,  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Alburquercpie  on  the  San  Pedro  road,  in  which 
N'els  C.  Nelson  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Xew  York,  is  excavating,  are  important  archaeologically,  is 
indicated  by  press  reports.  Nelson  has  been  employing  a 
force  of  fifteen  men  in  his  excavations  and  has  shipped  nine 
complete  skeletons  and  several  cases  of  pottery  and  imple- 
ments to  New  York.  He  is  said  to  have  found  traces  of  three 
distinct  periods  of  occupation.  Tier  after  tier  of  small  rect- 
angular rooms  have  been  opened  up,  the  construction  being 
of  adobe  and  of  stone  with  poured  adobe.  The  rooms,  while 
small,  ha\re  fireplaces,  with  stone  and  adobe  shelves,  pottery 
sunk  in  the  floors,  evidently  for  storage  of  water,  and  grain. 
Much  pottery  has  been  unearthed;  most  of  it  in  black  design, 
with  an  occasional  design  in  red  and  blue,  some  of  it  glazed. 
In  a single  room  the  skeletons  of  a man,  woman,  and  child 
were  found.  The  ruins  are  littered  with  charred  corn  husks 
and  in  places  the  husks  are  found  imbedded  in  rock  which 
appears  to  have  been  fluxed  by  intense  heat.  A primitive 
copper  smelter  and  fragments  of  copper  matter  have  been 
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found;  but  these  latter  Professor  Nelson  thinks  probable  n 
of  Spanish  origin,  dating  from  about  1S20.  Nelson  mapp. 
the  group  of  dwellings  which  he  believes  housed  two  comi 
erable  prehistoric  populations. 
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ERRATA 


Page  3,  title,  read  Narrative  History  of  Tears  1821-1837. 

page  9,  line  6,  for  prorogue  read  renewal. 

Page  9,  line  9,  read  fabrics. 

Page  11,  note  348,  article  2nd  seq.,  read  the  first  district  is  divided  in  two  par- 
the  first  composed  of  Bado,  Santa  Fe,  San  Ildefonso;  the  second  of  Canada, 
'an  Juan,  Chama,  etc.  [3rd,  the  second  district  is  divided  in  two  partidos:  the 
arst  composed  of  Cochiti,  Jemes,  Sandia,  Alburquerque,  and  Isleta;  the  second  of 
T<.m6,  Baleneia,  Belen,  Sabinal,  etc.  4th,  . . .]  5th,  the  capitals  et  seq.  as  in 

r.u'e. 

Page  13,  note  353,  line  3,  read  He  was  a friend  and  partisan  of  the  ambitious 
Manuel  Armijo  and  appears  at  this  time  in  opposition  to  what  was  perhaps  a con- 
• fulling  clique,  — the  governor  and  his  partisans. 

Page  15,  note  357,  for  Roibl  read  Roiba. 

Page  17,  line  22,  for  years,  read  years’. 

Page  24,  note  379,  displace  by  note  379a. 

Page  29,  note  384,  read  “In  beginning  to  . . 

Page  30,  note  384,  line  4,  read  some  examples. 

Page  33,  4th  line  from  bottom,  read  he  had  had  to  pay. 

Page  34,  note  395,  for  This  read  His. 

Page  37,  line  2,  read  Armijo. 

Page  37,  line  15,  read  southern. 

Page  40,  note  412,  after  designating  delete  from. 

Page  40,  note  412,  line  4,  read  southeast. 

Page  41,  5th  line  from  bottom,  delete  two. 


[.Vote  to  binder:  place  after  p.  115.] 
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NEW  MEXICO  UNDER  MEXICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—VII 

PART  III— NEW  MEXICO  AS  A DEPARTMENT 

1837-1846 


CHAPTER  VII 

A YEAR  UNDER  AN  ALIEN  GOVERNOR 

According  to  the  Constitution,  Don  Mariano  Martinez  de 
Lejanza  should  have  bided  with  patience  until  May  15th  before 

■ ntering  upon  the  governor’s  office.  But  Armijo  had  not  been 
able,  or  else  was  unwilling,  to  return  to  Santa  Fe  for  the 
brief  time  remaining  of  his  term,  and  so  Martinez  took  the 
acting  governor  at  his  word  and  accepted  the  transfer  of  of- 
fice immediately.  On  the  very  day  on  which  he  notified  the 
Assembly  of  his  commission  received  the  night  before,  he  dis- 
charged the  chief  officer  of  federal  revenues  — an  act  which 
he  was  to  have  occasion  to  regret  some  months  later.563 

v'3  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  “Santa  Fe,  Apr.  29,  ’44,”  Mariano  Martinez  to 
-I"  *6  Antonio  Chavez  at  Padillas:  “As  you  have  manifested  that  you  are  unable 
’•u  continue  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties  through  finding  yourself  sick,  confer 
*ith  Sr.  Inierbentor  de  Rentas  Don  Augustin  Duran  (the  comptroller  or  super- 
>.*4>r)  with  the  object  of  turning  over  to  him  -whatever  relates  to  said  office  and  all 
**n:s  that  you  may  have  [as]  Receipts  of  the  public  Treasury,  -without  excepting  a 
* sgle  Thing  of  the  various  branches  and  amounts  [?],  and  that  which  may  pertain 
4-M)  to  the  permanent  Excise.  — Dios  etc.,  etc.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Jose  Antonio  Chavez  had  been  made  Gefe  de 

■ agenda  by  the  Departmental  Junta  in  the  spring  of  1839.  It  -would  seem  from 
’srious  references  that  this  had  been  made  permanent  by  the  federal  authorities 
»-'l  that  he  had  served  ever  since. 
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Of  the  ten  chief  executives  appointed  over  New  Mexico  sine* 
Don  Facundo  Melgares,  the  last  Spanish  governor,  Marian.-. 
Martinez  was  the  fourth  who  was  alien  to  New  Mexican  soil. 
And,  like  him,  the  other  three  of  this  type  had  been  primarily 
military  men  rather  than  civilians.  Colonel  Jose  Antoni.. 
Vizcarra  and  Colonel  Antonio  Narbonna  had  given  consist 
ently  faithful  and  satisfactory  service;  Colonel  Albino  Per.-,-., 
well-meaning  but  inefficient,  had  perished  in  the  Insurrection 
of  1S37.  General  Martinez,  the  fourth  and  last  appointee  of 
this  kind  sent  north  by  the  national  authorities,  was  very 
likely  fully  as  efficient  a soldier  as  any  one  of  the  others,  I mt 
he  made  the  mistake,  disastrous  to  him,  of  administerin': 
civil  affairs  according  to  military"  methods.  Doubtless  tin- 
higher  esteem  he  accorded  to  his  military  than  to  his  civil  of- 
fice was  due,  not  only  to  his  training,  but  also  to  the  deductions 
he  drew  from  the  course  of  national  events  during  the  preced- 
ing fifteen  years.  The  result  of  his  policy,  however,  was  that 
charges  were  filed  against  him  and  he  was  removed  from  office 
before  he  had  completed  the  first  of  the  five  years  to  which 
his  appointment  entitled  him.  His  secretary,  Jose  Felix 
Zubia.,  whose  name  appears  at  once  in  the  records,  was  no 
doubt  also  a stranger  to  New  Mexico  hitherto. 

It  is  stated  that  ‘‘Governor  Martinez  was  a special  friend 
of  education.  He  sent  a number  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  of  the  Department  to  Durango  and  the  City  of  Mexico, 
to  receive  military  educations ; and  established  additional  gov- 
ernment schools  in  Santa  Fe.”  364  Nothing  has  been  found  in 
the  archives  as  they  now  exist  to  substantiate  this  statement, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  this  governor  could  have  claimed  the 
honor  of  any  improvement  effected  in  his  time  in  elementary 
education.  The  governor  may  now  haxTe  had  the  privilege  of 
appointing  military  cadets,  but  the  public  schools,  such  a> 
they  were,  continued  to  depend  on  private  support. 

The  writer  just  quoted  says  of  Governor  Martinez  that  he 
was  a man  “of  fine  presence  and  many  progressive  ideas.  It 

56  ‘ Prince,  Hist.  Sketches  of  N.  M.,  239. 
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a 1S  who  planted  the  first  trees  in  the  plaza  of  Santa  Fe, 
6 ;c-h  had  before  been  a sandy  waste.  The  large  cottonwoods 
:.U  standing  were  placed  there  by  his  orders.  He  also  made 
s ,,ark  in  front  of  the  Rosario  Chapel  and  an  avenue  of  trees 
titling  to  it.” 565 

The  Navajo  treaty  wdiicli  General  Martinez  negotiated,  as 
,.4 ,,  have  seen,  did  not  end  li is  Indian  troubles.  During  the 
» inter  or  early  spring  of  1S44,  the  Yutas  caused  considerable 
unage  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  Arriba , especially  in  Abi- 
,,uiu.  About  the  time  that  he  became  governor,  Martinez  was 
planning  an  expedition  against  these  Indians,  having  been 
notified  of  the  conditions  in  the  north  by  the  prefect  of  that 
district.  Colonel  Juan  Andres  Archuleta.  According  to  Gregg, 
this  prefect  himself  had  been  scourged  by  the  Yutas  not  long 


U-fore.866 

The  Yutas  were  still  unsubdued  in  September  of  this  year, 
but,  probably  as  a result  of  punitive  measures,  a large  party 
of  these  Indians  came  to  see  the  governor  at  Santa  Fe  early 
in  that  month  — ostensibly  to  make  a treaty  of  peace.  Tra- 
dition says  that  Martinez  suspected  that  he  might  have 
trouble,  and  so  before  the  Indians  were  admitted  he  had  a 
-heet  stretched  across  one  end  of  the  hall  and  soldiers  sta- 
tioned behind  it.  Whether  this  was  so  or  the  soldiers  rushed 
iu  opportunely,  the  governor  escaped  serious  injury  in  the 
fracas  which  did  occur,  but  eight  Indians  and  one  citizen  were 
killed  in  the  hall  and  outside  in  the  plaza.567 

Military  archives  for  these  years  are  rather  voluminous 
and  their  study  might  yield  interesting  results.  Here  we  note 


M5  Prince,  Concise  Hist,  of  N.  it.,  158. 

»«a  Gregg,  i,  301. 

147  Related  by  Judge  Jolm  R.  McFie  of  Santa  Fe.  Read,  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  it., 
*10-11,  has  a somewhat  different  account  which  brings  the  governor’s  wife  to  his 
r.-vue,  and  tells  how  three  other  citizens  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  they  fled 
rthwards.  Prince  has  still  a different  account:  “Governor  Martinez  is  best 
remembered  for  the  killing  of  the  TTte  chief,  Panasiyave,  with  a blow  of  his  chair 
*f.en  six  chiefs  were  dissatisfied  with  the  presents  given  to  them  and  attacked  the 
■’ ernor.  This  was  on  September  7,  1S44,  and  next  day  Governor  Martinez  issued 
4 four-page  statement  that  all  might  know  the  provocation,”  etc. 
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simply  that  at  the  close  of  Martinez’s  one  year  New  Mexf 
had  three  military  inspectors  instead  of  two,  a change  a; 
parent ly  to  conform  with  a civil  reorganization  which  o>- 
curred  this  summer.568 

As  stated  in  an  earlier  connection,  the  records  of  the  Ass*  ia 
bly  during  the  year  1844  are  very  meager,  although  they  sin  . , 
sessions  for  every  month.  It  is  strange  that  they  are  so  poor, 
for  Juan  Bautista  Vigil,  faithful  scribe  of  the  earliest  legis- 
lative records,  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Assembly  on  Ma\ 
20th  and  served  until  November  6tli.509  However,  several  de- 
crees have  survived  which  were  enacted  during  these  month  - 
and  which  give  important  insight  into  administrative  and  judi- 
cial developments. 

A decree  passed  by  the  Assembly  on  June  3d  and  proclaim,  d 
by  Governor  Martinez  on  the  17th  rearranged  the  civil  divi- 
sions of  New  Mexico,  as  follows : 

DISTRICT  COUNTY  POPULATION 

Santa  Fe  . . . 12,500 


Central 


North  . 


Southeast 


Santa  Ana  . 

San  Miguel  del  Bado 

Rio  Arriba  . 

Taos  . 


10,500 

18,800 

15,000 

14,200 


Valencia  ....  20,000 

Bernalillo  ....  8,204 

There  had  been  no  census  since  the  spring  of  1840,  and  most 
of  these  figures  are  clearly  estimates.  But  they  afford  inter- 
esting comparisons  between  the  different  counties,  or  part: 
dos,  and  the  decree  shows  the  important  change  from  two  di- 
tricts  to  three.570 

568  Colonel  Pedro  Jose  Munoz,  who  returned  in  the  spring  of  1842  (v.  note  524  , 
is  an  illusive  personage  in  the  records.  He  held  an  authoritative  position  in  t: 
federal  military  service,  first  as  “captain  of  commissary”  but  later  apparently  - 
a federal  inspector  or  supervisor,  or  possibly  as  an  adjutant  to  General  Martiner 
His  vizee  appears  on  many  documents  but  his  status  is  not  clear. 

569  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  legislative  minutes  of  1844. 

570  The  original  copy  disappeared  long  ago,  but  its  substance  was  preserve  '• 
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iJver  date  of  September  2d,  the  Assembly  sent  an  oficio  to 
governor,  requesting  his  immediate  return  to  the  capital 

r important  business.  Eight  days  later,  a long  decree  was 
,.Uod  which  regulated  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  De- 
triment.571 

Bv  this  act,  the  Supreme  Government  was  asked  to  make 
< hihnahua  the  court  of  second  resort  as  well  as  of  third,  be- 

use  it  was  impossible  to  establish  a supreme  court  in  New 
Mexico.  There  were  no  lawyers,  nor  even  laymen  sufficiently 
•;>;fonned  to  occupy  so  delicate  an  office. 

The  governor  was  directed  to  name  prefects  for  the  three 
■ iistricts.572  They  were  to  serve  a two  year  term  at  a salary  of 
1,000  pesos.  They  might  be  reappointed  but  were  not  to  be 

trough  a translation  made  by  Lieut.  J.  W.  Abert  and  incorporated  by  him  in  a 
l 'port,  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the  secretary  of  war  and  published  as  a gov- 
ernment document,  Wash.,  1848.  The  complete  text  is  given  by  Twitchell,  Lead, 
fsets  of  N.  M.  Hist.,  ii,  15-16. 

The  legislative  minutes  of  August  22d  (Lib.  of  Cong.)  state  that  Juan  Otero 
;<t;tioned  the  Assembly  to  establish  their  municipalidad  in  the  town  of  Valencia 
.n»tead  of  Tome.  Very  possibly  this  change  of  county-seat  was  noted  on  the  orig- 
:ial  document  of  June  17th,  for  Abert 's  translation  shows  the  change  as  already 
made  on  that  date. 

A number  of  mistakes  which  have  crept  into  this  document  as  it  is  now  current 
may  be  worth  noting.  The  actual  sum  of  the  numbers  given  above  shows  a total 
of  99,204.  Prince  (Hist.  Sketches,  239)  so  gives  the  total,  although  the  decree 
distinctly  states  that  the  total  population  used  as  a basis  in  making  the  divisions 
»is  100,064.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  discrepancy  was  occasioned  by  Abert 
having  mistaken  some  of  the  original  figures:  as  0 for  6,  1 for  5,  5 for  9.  Two 
examples  of  exactly  this  kind  of  slip  or  “inadvertence”  appear  in  a note  attached 
to  the  photographic  reproduction  of  an  1820  census  of  Santa  Fe,  as  given  by  Eead, 
Must.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  47. 

Again,  the  name  of  the  governor’s  secretary  was  Jose  Felix  Zubia  instead  of 
Jubia  (Abert),  or  Eubio  (Twitchell).  And  the  president  of  the  Assembly  was 
Josi  Manuel  instead  of  Jesus  Maria  Gallegos. 

571  N.  M.  Hist.  Soc.  MSS.,  a decree  signed  on  September  10,  1844,  by  Felipe 
Sena  as  president  and  Juan  B.  Vigil  y Alarid  as  secretary.  It  is  six  pages  long 
ind  begins:  “The  Constitutional  Assembly  of  the  Dept,  of  N.  Mejico,  by  virtue 
of  the  faculty  given  it  by  sect.  14  of  article  134  of  the  Bases  of  Political  Organ- 
ration  of  the  Eepublic,  DECREES:”  etc. 

572  Fed.  L.  O.  (Santa  Fe),  Mem.  Bk.  II  of  Armijo’s  correspondence,  under  date 
o?  February  12,  1841,  says:  “this  functionary  (prefect)  has  in  his  district  the 
unie  faculties  as  the  governor  in  the  Department.  ’ ’ 
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compelled  to  continue  until  after  a lapse  of  two  years.  Ea<  >. 
prefect  was  to  appoint  a secretary  at  300  pesos  a year ; and  ] ^ 
pesos  was  allowed  for  expenses  in  each  district. 

No  sub-prefects  were  provided,  as  experience  had  shown  th 
office  to  be  of  more  harm  than  benefit  in  New  Mexico. 

Courts  of  first  resort  were  created  in  the  places  named  in  a:, 
earlier  decree  of  July  5th,  Santa  Fe,  Los  Luceros,  and  Val<  /. 
cia.  The  last  two  had  only  one  alcalde  each,  so  that  they  ui  ; 
the  first  alcalde  of  Santa  Fe  were  made  the  judges  of  first  r- 
sort  in  the  three  districts.  They  were  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

Santa  Fe  was  to  have  an  ayuntamiento  of  two  alcaldes,  eight 
aldermen,  and  one  recorder,  or  syndic.  Los  Luceros  and  Val- 
encia were  each  to  have  an  ayuntamiento  of  one  alcalde,  six 
aldermen,  and  one  recorder,  and  the  governor  was  immediately 
to  set  a day  for  elections  in  these  two  places.  Ordinarily  th" 
election  was  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  officers  would  assunc 
their  duties  on  January  1st.  A counselor  was  to  be  appoint*  .; 
to  advise  them  in  procedure  and  in  judgments.  His  salan 
was  to  be  2,000  pesos  besides  all  fees  accruing. 

The  officers  now  to  be  elected  were  to  hold  only  until  Jan 
uary  1, 1S45,  when  their  successors  wure  to  relieve  them.  Lat- 
er, if  lawyers  were  available  and  the  funds  were  sufficient,  thi- 
decree  would  be  changed  and  each  judge  would  be  paid  2,00' 1 
pesos  a year. 

Justices  of  the  peace  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  prefect- 
and  passed  upon  by  the  governor;  and  so  likewise  justices  for 
the  precincts  constituted  by  the  small  ranches. 

But  the  most  important  problem  and  the  one  most  difficult  of 
solution  was  that  of  inadequate  financial  recources.  On  thes*' 
shoals  the  ship  of  state  continued  to  scrape  distressingly. 

Of  the  two  measures  advocated  by  Deputy  Salazar  in  Feb- 
ruary, that  for  securing  copper  coinage  was  not  carrion 
through  until  more  than  a year  later.  The  other  measure  in- 
itiated at  that  time  was  being  pressed  in  the  following  AuguM . 
as  appears  from  the  following  communication  of  that  month: 
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fo  the  Most  Exc.  Governor  of  New  Mexico.  — In  today’s  session,  the 
V**-mbIy  has  decided  best  to  remind  Your  Excellency  of  the  compli- 
...  -e  due  on  the  part  of  the  Prefects  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Districts  of 
A Department  in  furnishing,  without  further  loss  of  time,  the  in- 
> rmation  relating  to  the  lands  and  convents  of  the  extinguished 
Missions  for  which  they  were  asked  some  months  ago  ( con  mucha  an- 

uruTridad). 

In  transmitting  this  action,  I reiterate  to  Your  Excellency  the  a s- 
«?;rances  of  my  distinguished  Regard.  — God  and  Liberty.  — Aug.  23, 
1-4- 4.  — To  the  Exc.  Sr.  Governor.573 

Even  where  secularized  missions  were  adequately  supported 
bv  the  fees  and  charges  demanded  for  the  services  of  the 
Church,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  lands  formerly  set  aside  by  the 
civil  authorities  for  their  support  were  ever  relinquished  by 
the  Church.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  Assembly  ob- 
tained any  financial  relief  along  this  line.574 

Four  weeks  later,  Jose  Manuel  Gallegos,  cleric  and  deputy, 
introduced  a measure  which  was  to  have  better  results.  He 
proposed  that  they  petition  the  Supreme  Government  for  re- 
lief of  seven  or  more  years  from  the  duties  required  on  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  when  exported  to  other  Departments.573 
Such  a petition  for  a term  of  ten  years  passed  its  second  read- 
ing in  the  session  of  October  19th. 

47*Lib.  of  Cong.,  legislative  records  of  August-Deeember,  1844.  As  to  the  “ex- 
tinguished  missions,”  consult  vol.  i,  pp.  359-360. 

l7*  Rives,  The  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  1821-1848,  i,  452-3,  says:  "The  gTeat  wealth 
f the  church  was,  on  the  one  hand,  a constant  source  of  temptation  to  needy  gov- 
ernments; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  an  undoubted  source  of  power.  In  order 
to  preserve  its  threatened  possessions,  the  ministers  of  the  church,  who  still  enjoyed 
* number  of  special  legal  privileges,  naturally  exerted  themselves  for  the  continu- 
ers of  existing  institutions.  The  clergy  were  well  able  to  exercise  a great  influ- 
ence upon  all  classes  of  society,  for,  as  a rule,  the  Mexican  people  of  that  day  were 
ntremely  devout,  and  some  of  them  were  extremely  superstitious.  It  is  true  that 
n later  years  the  laws  of  reform,  which  destroyed  the  financial  and  political  power 
' the  church  in  Mexico,  secured  the  support  of  a great  majority  of  the  Mexican 
1 oters ; but  during  the  ten  or  fifteen  years  after  1836,  public  opinion  had  not 
•'ached  a point  where  it  was  ready  to  sustain  any  real  or  thorough-going  effort 
deal  with  ecclesiastical  abuses.  ’ ’ 

175  Lib.  of  Cong.,  Legis.  Mins.,  Sept.  20,  1844.  New  Mexico  had  enjoyed  such 
coemption  from  1824  to  1837,  but  apparently  failed  in  the  latter  year  to  secure 
* continuance. 
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The  New  Mexicans  were  not  too  poor  this  year  to  eelebnr 
the  “ Grito  de  Dolores ” as  usual.  As  a preliminary  to  * 
fiesta,  the  Assembly,  on  the  preceding  day,  demanded  throui; 
the  governor  that  the  ayuntamiento  have  the  capital  clean*  i 
up ! 376 

The  frontier  “ports,”  closed  in  1843,  had  been  reopeno.j  ;• 
March,  1844,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Santa  Fe  common-- 
afforded  enough  revenue  to  pay  the  deputies  as  well  as  t!. 
other  salaried  officers  and  the  troops.  But  in  October,  Seer, 
tary  Vigil  was  objecting  to  being  paid  in  produce  or  goods  — 
the  prices  were  fixed  too  high!  On  November  6th  when  1. 
again  demanded  his  salary,  he  was  relieved  of  his  office  am: 
ordered  to  communicate  through  the  governor.  Deputy  Don., 
ciano  Vigil  acted  as  secretary  until  November  13th,  wh-  . 
Tomas  Ortiz  took  oath  for  this  office.  On  the  30th,  the  latt>- r 
had  gone  off  to  Bado  without  leave,  and  Don  Donaciano  acral i 
served  for  a few  days. 

Several  weeks  later,  some  communication  from  Deputy  Vim', 
gave  offence  to  the  Assembly  and  on  December  26th  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  governor  for  proper  punishment.  But  they  im- 
mediately received  another  from  Vigil,  apparently  worse  than 
the  first,  for  on  the  27th  he  was  expelled!  This  occasioned  a 
session  on  the  30th  with  the  governor  presiding.  He  advised 
the  other  deputies  that  their  action  had  been  arbitrary,  as  they 
had  no  power  to  expel  a deputy.  The  matter  was  reconsidered 
and  referred  to  a committee,  further  developments  being  un- 
recorded.577 

5'6  Lib.  of  Cong-.,  N.  M.  Archs.  Bernardo  Vasquez  Franco,  secretary  of  a spe- 
cial Junta  Patriotica  de  Santa  Fe,  reports  its  actions  in  thirteen  sessions,  held  fre  :- 
early  August  to  September  14th.  It  seems  that  this  celebration  of  the  nations 
festivity  was  by  direct  order  of  Governor  Martinez.  At  the  second  session,  a com 
mittee  with  Juan  B.  Vigil  as  chairman  was  appointed  to  raise  voluntary  subsec- 
tions. The  sum  of  343  pesos,  4 reales  was  received;  of  which  165  pesos  went  f * 
refreshments,  and  a balance  of  90.  6.  remained. 

MS.  of  September  15,  1844,  Assembly  to  governor.  As  a result  of  the  fail 
of  the  municipal  Junta  to  keep  the  city  clean,  the  streets  were  swimming  in  inn-- 
dead  dogs  and  other  animals  lay  around  the  city  unburied,  and  there  was  gr.  •• 
danger  of  contagion. 

*77  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  legislative  minutes  of  August-December,  Is  »* 
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Some  slight  addition  to  the  revenues  may  have  resulted 
/rom  a tax  of  one  per  cent  which  the  Assembly  on  October  1st 
..id  on  the  effects  of  foreigners,  but  as  may  be  judged  from 
:;.o  difficulty  just  spoken  of,  such  measures  as  this  tax  did  not 
s;To rd  the  steady  revenue  necessary  to  meet  the  monthly  dis- 
irsements.  The  need  of  funds  became  so  pressing  that  on 
frVbruary  14,  1845,  Governor  Martinez  asked  the  Assembly  to 
hxy  a direct  tax  on  the  New  Mexicans  themselves,  in  order  that 
*hov  might  be  able  to  pay  the  troops.  John  Scolly,  a British 
-abject,  had  married  in  Santa  Fe  and  had  applied  for  citizen- 
ship. Although  he  had  not  received  his  papers,  yet  he  was 
compelled,  as  a Mexican  citizen,  to  pay  a forced  “loan”  of  500 
pesos,  under  penalty  of  heavy  fines.578 

Insight  into  the  administration  of  Governor  Martinez  is  af- 
forded by  a statement  made  some  months  later  by  Don  Jose 
Antonio  Chavez,  the  federal  revenue  officer  who  had  been  ar- 
bitrarily removed  by  Martinez,  the  very  first  day  on  which  the 
latter  had  officiated.579  On  September  1,  1845,  Sr.  Chavez  ad- 
dressed an  explanatory  statement  of  the  measures  he  had 


3*8  Read,  llhist.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  412-14,  gives  several  interesting  documents  in 
this  affair.  The  initial  action  reads  as  follows: 

“Santa  Fe,  April  1,  1845. 

“Senor  Juan  Escole,  being  a debtor  in  the  quantity  of  500  pesos,  by  the  decree 
of  the  most  Excellent  Assembly  of  the  14th  of  February  last,  for  a tax  imposed 
w a loan  with  obligation  to  pay  the  same  as  a Mexican  citizen,  which  decree  was 
.‘sued  because  of  the  scarcity  of  resources  in  which  the  departmental  government 
inds  itself  to  meet  the  requisite  needs  of  the  garrison;  for  that  reason  the  said 
decree  being  sanctioned  and  published,  the  term  of  fifteen  days  was  set  for  the 
:«nyment  of  said  tax  into  the  treasury  of  the  Department,  and  that  requirement 
having  been  met,  I went  in  person  accompanied  by  my  witnesses  of  attendance 
!<>  the  house  of  the  said  Juan  Escole,  to  notify  him  in  person  that  if  within  three 
iiys  he  did  not  pay  into  said  treasury  the  said  500  pesos,  he  would  be  proceeded 
wainst  by  execution  as  provided  in  said  decree.  I,  the  citizen  Francisco  Ortiz  y 
I'clgado,  2nd  constitutional  alcalde  and,  by  virtue  of  law,  judge  of  the  1st  instance 
«d  of  the  treasury.  So  I decreed,  commanded,  and  signed  with  the  witnesses  of 
*y  attendance,  with  whom  I act  as  repertory  in  the  lack  of  a public  notary,  there 
1-icg  none  in  this  Department,  of  which  I give  testimony. 

"Witnesses:  Fbancisco  Oetiz  t Delgado  (rubric). 

“Nicolas  Ptno  (rubric). 

“Anastacio  Sandoval  (rubric).’’ 

878  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arc~hs.,  under  date. 
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taken  against  Governor  Martinez.  A military  superior 
Martinez  seems  to  have  been  making  inquiries  — Chavez  sa*.  * 
that  on  this  same  day  (September  1st)  he  had  informed  - 
“General  of  the  5th  Division”  that,  on  the  27  th  and  28th  oil. 
preceding  December  he  had  written  to  the  Direction  Gem  r :; 
de  Rentas  and  to  the  Ministro  de  Hacienda , giving  all  detm 
of  what  had  occurred  during  the  time  that  “ex-Governor  a: 
Comandante  General  Mariano  Martinez”  ruled.  “All  th  .* 
time  I had  not  the  slightest  supervision  in  the  receipt  of 
National  Revenues,  and  I had  even  less  in  the  registration  . ■' 
freight,  although  this  fell  to  me  as  employee,  because  t !.. 
wagons  were  unloaded  in  the  houses  of  private  parties,  whv. 
I know  not;  nor  [do  I know]  what  class  of  effects  were  intro- 
duced. The  larger  part  of  that  freight  was  taken  out  by  t: 
importers  for  the  Departments  of  the  interior — absolutely  I 
know  not  whether  [the  goods  were]  licit  or  illicit,  although  1 
suppose  that  part  would  be  of  prohibited  effects;  for  as  my 
powers  were  abrogated  by  that  functionary,  I had  nothing  !> 
do  except  obey  his  despotic  mandates  — all  the  worse  becaiw 
he  was  both  Gefe  Politico  y Militar.  As  to  the  fixing  of  ti 
customs  duties,  unfortunately  the  same  Martinez  entered 
that  time  into  secret  agreements  with  the  importers  withe 
letting  them  do  anything  with  me  more  than  to  declare  the  ob- 
ligations as  the  Sr.  ex-Governor  arranged,  and  as  was  under- 
stood by  the  importers  themselves  they  simply  paid  some  5(: 
pesos  per  loaded  wagon,  and  some  months  a less  amount 
Thus  was  established  a collection  of  duties  in  which  I found 
myself  of  no  account  in  the  proceedings,  so  that  Sr.  Martin-  -' 
must  answer  to  the  charges  resulting  from  his  arbitraritiesd 
It  was  the  Departmental  Assembly  that  set  in  motion  tl 
forces  which  should  correct  this  state  of  affairs.  Governor 
Martinez,  presiding  over  the  session  of  December  23,  184-?. 
asked  that  his  personal  secretary,  Zubia,  be  entrusted  wit:, 
some  commission  to  the  capital;  which  the  Assembly  decliu- 
to  do,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a slight  to  their  then  r< 
resentative,  Don  Diego  Archuleta.  We  know  that  on  the  23-: 
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j-,1  24th  the  Assembly  was  preparing  to  send  to  the  central 
i thorities  formal  charges  with  regard  to  the  financial  irreg- 
irities;  and  it  would  look  as  if  Governor  Martinez  had  the 
f Troutery  to  offer  his  secretary  as  bearer  of  the  dispatches.680 

That  Governor  Martinez  was  not  sooner  checked  in  his  ir- 
rvirularities  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  view  that  he 
v3d  been  secure  in  favor  at  Mexico  City.  But  the  hearing 
:.,vorded  to  these  and  other  charges  now  sent  up  and  the 
anges  which  quickly  resulted  were  due  to  the  sudden  turn  in 
national  affairs.  Don  Valentin  Canalizo  acted  as  substitute 
president  for  Santa  Anna  from  October  4,  1843,  to  June  4, 
I *44.  On  the  latter  date,  Santa  Anna  resumed  his  office,  now 
bang  president  by  reason  of  his  election  the  preceding  Janu- 
ary. He  remained  at  his  post  nearly  four  months  this  time, 
but  it  had  become  a habit  with  him  to  turn  over  the  duties  of 
Lis  office  to  a substitute  and  so  on  September  20th  Canalizo 
airain  took  his  place  for  him. 

But  the  view  had  been  gaining  strength  that  Santa  Anna 
should  be  relieved  permanently.581  This  came  to  a head  early 
in  November,  and  General  Mariano  Paredes  proclaimed  Santa 
Anna’s  suspension  from  the  presidency.  On  November  29th 
■while  Santa  Anna  was  in  the  field  against  Paredes,  Acting 
President  Canalizo  suspended  the  Congress  and  prevented  it 
from  assembling.  But  on  December  6th,  the  people  and  the 
garrison  of  Mexico  City  rebelled  against  the  government  of 
Santa  Anna  and  reestablished  the  Constitution. 

General  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera  now  assumed  exercise  of 
the  executive  power,  as  president  of  the  Council;  and  on 
December  17th,  Congress  removed  Santa  Anna  and  appointed 

4,0 Lib.  of  Cong.,  Legis.  Mins,  of  December  23,  1844;  Fed.  L.  O.  (Santa  Fe), 
^ i*.*.  of  May  10  and  12,  1845. 

!*1  r.  Rives,  U.  S.  and  Mex.,  i,  463.  “The  twenty-seven  months  of  Santa 
'cca’s  dictatorship  had  been  marked  by  abuses  of  power,  and  the  resources  of 
■ cation  had  been  squandered.  Taxes  had  been  increased  and  the  money  used  to 
up  an  oppressive  military  display.  At  the  same  time  Santa  Anna’s  private 
• Uuce  had  been  increasing,  and,  very  much  to  the  scandal  of  the  public,  he  had 
buying  valuable  estates  in  the  department  of  Vera  Cruz.  His  friends  and 
»•;  porters  were  not  at  all  slow  to  follow  his  example.  . . 
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Herrera  as  acting  president.  On  January  17,  1845,  Sai.u 
Anna  was  imprisoned;  and  when  Congress  granted  a gen.  r.,  ; 
amnesty,  he  left  the  country  on  May  24th.  President  Herr  re, 
was  to  serve  until  the  30th  of  December. 

New  Mexico’s  representative  throughout  the  years  1844  a-  1 
1845  was  Don  Diego  Archuleta.  She  also  had  the  rather  f ,r 
cical  prerogative  of  voting  for  certain  senate 's  of  the  upp,  r 
chamber,  who  were  carefully  nominated  for  her  from  Me* 
ico.®82 

By  orders  issued  at  Chihuahua  on  January  21,  1845,  a new 
comandante  general  of  New  Mexico  was  appointed.  Martin* 
however,  managed  to  retain  his  military  authority  until  ti> 
first  of  May,  when  he  was  relieved  of  his  civil  office  also.5S5 

The  result  of  the  charges  against  Martinez  presented  in 

882  An  instance  is  found,  Lib.  of  Cong.,  minutes  of  the  Assembly  for  Mar 
1844.  An  oficio  was  received  from  the  governor,  transmitting  a decree  from  t:  >■ 
Senate,  directing  them  to  “elect”  two  individuals  to  fill  vacancies  in  that  Cham 
ber.  The  result  of  their  “choice”  was: 

For  the  proprietary  class  or  merchants,  Sr.  D.  Feliphe  Neri  del  Barrio. 

For  the  general  class  (la  clace  comun ),  Sr.  Gen’l  D.  Jose  Maria  Diaz  de  Xoric.w 

This  was  the  only  business  transacted  at  this  session.  President  Gallegos 
absent  on  leave;  those  who  signed  the  minutes  were:  Felipe  Sena  as  preside: :. 
Deputies  Agustin  Duran,  Donaciano  Vigil,  and  Antonio  Sena;  and  the  sec  re  tar; 
J.  B.  Vigil. 

583  Lib.  of  Cong.,  book  of  military  correspondence  has  the  following  entry,  date-1 
Santa  Fe,  February  15,  1845:  “By  your  note  of  Jan.  21st,  I learn  that  you  ha.- 
made  me  Comte.  Gral  of  this  Dept. — to  Col.  Calletano  Justiniani,  Comte.  Gra 1 
the  Chihuahua  troops.”  (Unsigned,  no  indication  to  whom  it  refers.) 

That  Martinez  was  not  actually  relieved  until  May  is  clear  from  papers  of  1st  r 
date.  One  of  “Santa  Fe,  Apr.  28,  ’45”  was  addressed  to  him  as  “ Exmo.  > ' 
Comandte.  Gral”  and  has,  written  on  the  margin:  ‘‘Como  lo  pide.  — Martinet. 
Another  addressed  to  ‘‘Sor.  Comandante  de  la  Com  pa.  Presidial  de  esta  Ciudad' 
reads  as  follows: 

“I  enclose  to  you  the  full  permit  which  I have  this  day  issued  to  the  soH>? 
Serapio  Soto  of  the  Co.  under  your  command,  to  the  end  that,  the  Correspond: r.; 
Form  (Uso  Correspondiente)  having  been  affixed  to  it  by  you,  it  may  be  delivcr.- 
to  the  one  concerned.  — God  and  Liberty. — Santa  Fe. — Apr.  30,  ’45.  Marias « 
Martinez.  ’ ’ 

Col.  D.  Rafael  Archuleta  was  probably  the  immediate  successor  of  Martinez  - 
this  office.  He  was  reported  to  be  the  incumbent  in  a Directorio  General  of  t 
Republic,  prepared  and  published  in  Mexico  late  in  this  same  year.  (Univ.  of 
Calif.,  Bancroft  Lib.) 
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[», member  is  seen  in  tbe  fact  that,  by  March  3d,  Don  Jose  An- 
!onio  Chavez  was  again  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  powers  as 
{,} minis tr ado r de  Rentas  Nacionales  del  Departamento ; and 
:;1  that  Martinez  heard  some  five  weeks  later  of  his  removal 
from  the  office  of  governor.  He  was  not  relieved  immediately, 
} ut  on  April  30th  Don  Jose  Chavez,  senior  deputy  of  the  As- 
w'tubly,  received  word  from  the  Supreme  Government  that  he 
was  to  take  over  the  office  as  provisional  governor.  The  trans- 
f.-r  was  made  on  May  1st  and  2d.584 

The  following  business  letter  addressed  to  Don  Donaciano 
Vigil  at  Santa  Fe  is  of  interest  for  its  reference  to  General 
Monterde  585  and  for  the  glimpse  it  gives  of  the  Chihuahuenses 
in  the  present  upheaval.  The  periodical  referred  to  was  La 
Verdad,  and  the  letter  also  gives  some  insight  into  business 
relations  between  Santa  Fe  and  El  Paso  at  this  time.583 

El  Paso,  February  28,  1815. 

My  very  worthy  friend  and  comrade: 

I have  at  hand  your  favor  of  the  29th  of  the  past  month  in  which 
you  acknowledge  receipt  of  my  last  and  informed  me  that  you  have 
received  of  Don  Benito  Larragosti  the  two  kegs  of  aguardiente 
brandy)  and  the  nine  sacks  of  dried  fruit,  and  the  one  and  the  other 

M*Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.  Under  date  of  April  16,  1845,  two  citizens  of 
"•'■anta  Fe  addressed  a petition  to  their  aynntamiento,  in  which,  after  relating  the 
Oct  that  Mariano  Martinez  had  been  removed  by  the  Supreme  Government,  al- 
though legally  named  and  in  accordance  with  article  36  of  the  Organic  Bases,  they 
affirmed  that  he  had  served  the  Department  better  than  any  previous  governor; 
that  he  had  improved  conditions  in  New  Mexico,  and  had  protected  the  people 
against  the  Indians.  They  asked  (1)  that  the  ayuntamiento  have  the  Assembly 
[•■tition  the  Supreme  Government  to  continue  Martinez  to  the  end  of  the  regular 
vrm,  and  (2)  that  until  the  government  could  act  on  such  petition  Martinez  might 
’■ontinue  governor  in  statu  quo. 

One  of  the  petitioners  was  Frc°  Ortiz  y Delgado,  himself  second  alcalde  in  the 
ayuntamiento  and  at  this  time  active  in  enforcing  the  one  per  cent  tax.  (D.  note 
’•  '•  ante.)  A month  earlier,  he  and  the  first  alcalde  had  made  an  insulting  reply 
' < the  Assembly  when  the  latter  body  had  ordered  the  ayuntamiento  to  enforce  the 
-*’rs  prohibiting  gambling  in  the  capital.  (Fed.  L.  O.,  arch.  no.  1134,  which  is  a 
Vet-t  cut  from  the  “1843”  legislative  minutes  and  contains  record  of  a session 
the  Assembly  on  March  14th.) 
tts  V.  note  530,  ante. 

of  the  Hist.  Soc.  of  N.  M.,  Santa  Fe. 
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you  will  try  to  sell  as  quickly  as  possible  and  at  the  best  price  possj!  , 
since  it  is  not  wise  to  keep  that  on  hand  — if  it  can  not.  all  be  sold  i - 
money,  [then]  for  cloth  goods  by  the  yard  at  a yard  for  a pint  but  f 
good  quality  [.]  so  it  is  that  you  will  dispose  [of  them]  as  soon 
possible,  because  from  March  to  April  I am  forwarding  to  that  [cit  \- 
in  case  I cannot  go,  the  freight  of  1,500  to  2,000  francos  of  brandy  ai.  , 
wdne. 

I have  already  told  you  in  preceding  letters  that  I received  t 
small  axe  and  the  tobacco  — only  the  boards  are  lacking,  which  v,. 
come  I know  not  when,  for  Don  Luis  Aguilar  is  as  God  made  hi;: 
would  that  God  might  give  him  judgment  and  efficiency.  I have  t: 
lassos  and  ropes  to  send  to  you  on  the  first  safe  opportunity. 

I have  before  me  your  other  [letter]  before  this  one,  in  which  yon 
speak  to  me  of  our  Pronunciamiento,  and  I will  say  to  you  that  I v.  - 
not  ignorant  when  I took  a small,  almost  insignificant  part  in  the  bu- 
iness,  of  the  losses  and  reverses  which  one  incurs.  But,  fully  in- 
formed, I went  into  it  and  the  result  was  that  all  the  other  towns  <d 
the  Department  [Chihuahua]  pronounced  also.  The  atmosphen- 
might  become  unhealthy  for  Uncle  Monterde,  should  he  capitulate  as 
you  wall  already  know  with  some  few  ranch eros  armed  wfith  clubs.  . 
All  the  Republic  is  entirely  quiet. 

I inform  you  that  I am  alcalde  [of  El  Paso],  or  better  said  pendej *>. 
in  wrhich  office  I put  myself  at  your  service  in  my  esencia  as  your  trie 
friend. 

I received  the  copy  of  the  periodical  which  you  edit  and  I have  noted 
the  merited  reply  which  is  given  to  the  little  friar,  and  I conceive  that 
they  do  ill  in  attaching  any  importance  to  such  a tremendous  liar,  for 
if  you  knew  how  that  man  is  considered  here  and  in  Chihuahua  it 
would  be  thought  a joke  to  accord  him  any  social  recognition.  . . 

Find  out  whether  Don  Luis  Aguilar  has  delivered  any  money  to 
Don  Antonio  to  my  account,  and  how  much.  . . — Guadalupe 

Miranda. 

Some  impression  of  economic  conditions  and  of  trade  re 
lations  as  they  now  existed  with  the  United  States  is  afford*  i 
by  the  following  quotation : 

The  Independence  Expositor  (Missouri)  of  the  17th  April  an- 
nounces the  arrival  from  Santa  Fe  of  Messrs.  Leitendorfer,  Branham 
and  12  or  14  others.  All  was  quiet  at  Santa  Fe.  The  news  of  San '.a 
Anna’s  overthrow"  had  not  reached  there  when  they  left.  Business 
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,1  been  dull  all  winter.  The  non-retail  law  was  in  full  force.  This 
, .v  . . . prohibited  the  retailing  of'  goods  by  any  except  Mexican 

fi.bycis.  • ■ The  yield  from  the  gold  mines  in  New  Mexico  this 

v :iiter  has  been  small,  owing  to  dry  weather.  $40,000  or  $50,000  is 
supposed  yield. 

Several  large  lots  of  assorted  merchandise,  for  Santa  Fe,  have  been 
«, reived  this  spring.  The  owners  are  in  a quandary  what  to  do  with 
'\.-m  in  the  present  state  of  relations  with  Mexico.587  . 

They  were  not  inclined  to  send  them  when  war  might  exist 
' .■fore  their  arrival  and  sale,  thus  exposing  them  to  confisca- 
tion. 


5S7  Quoted  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  April  26th,  by  Niles’  Weekly 
Register  of  May  10,  1S45,  under  heading  “Santa  Fe. ” 


CHAPTER  Vin 

SIX  MONTHS  UNDER  THE  SENIOR  DEPUTY 


As  we  have  seen  in  preceding  chapters,  Governor  Armi  : 
eight-year  term  was  cut  short  by  the  change  from  the  ( 
stitution  of  1836  to  that  of  1843.  The  length  of  the  gu!  : 
natorial  term  was  reduced  to  five  years  under  the  new  regie 
and  we  have  just  seen  how  the  first  incumbent  lost  his  posit i 
in  less  than  a year.  On  Ascension  Day  of  1845,  Govern  r 
Mariano  Martinez  turned  over  his  office  to  Jose  Chavez.585 

Naturally  one  of  the  first  matters  which  the  new  acting  g<o 
ernor  brought  before  the  Assembly  was  the  nominating  of  t 
list  of  five  citizens  from  which  the  central  government  shot;  ; 
select  the  permanent  governor.  Deputies  Leyva  and  Galley  - 
thought  that  the  Assembly  should  await  a specific  order  fr-  . 
Mexico  City,  but  the  contrary  view  prevailed.  The  five  m 
in  order  as  nominated,  were  the  following: 

1.  General  Manuel  Armijo. 

2.  Mariano  Chavez. 

3.  Juan  Perea. 

4.  Antonio  Ortiz. 

5.  Vicente  Martinez. 

Of  these,  Perea  and  Martinez  were  to  be  members  of  the  s< 

588  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.  In  “ Cuaderno  de  oficios,  Aiio  de  1844"  ? 
found  the  following  memorandum: 

“El  Exmo  Sor  Gobor.  ha  acordado  diga  a VS  segun  tengo  el  honor  de  verin 
lo  que  el  dia  de  mahana  despues  de  la  misa  mayor  se  sirba  VS  presentarse  e:;  •» 
Sala  de  Seeiones  de  la  H.  A.  para  encargarle  el  Gobierno  superior  del  De; 
mento  previas  las  formalidades  de  estilo. 

“Con  tal  motivo  tengo  la  satisfaccion  de  manifestar  a VS  mi  consideration  J 
aprecio. 

“Dios  y Libertad.  Santa  Fee  Abril  30  de  li-4" 

“Sor.  Vocal  de  la  H.  A. 

“D.  Jose  Chavez.  ” 
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■ Assembly;  while  Mariano  Chavez,  a member  of  their  own 
,v,ly,  died  only  five  weeks  after  the  above  nomination. 

The  central  authorities  in  Mexico  decided  on  July  24th  in 
! t'.jvor  of  General  Armijo,  but  for  some  reason  the  notice  of 
*:.,  ir  action  did  not  take  effect  in  Santa  Fe  until  the  middle  of 
• following  November.589  In  consequence  of  this  delay, 
i Jose  Chaves  y Castillo,  Vocal  Secular  mas  antiguo  de  la  Hon- 
: ruble  Asamblea”  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
I apartment  for  a little  more  than  six  months.  Miguel  E.  Pino 
..•rved  as  his  secretary  of  government,  beginning  on  May  1st.530 
It  might  be  noted  here  that  Governor  Chaves  was  absent  from 
1 the  capital  more  or  less  every  month  during  which  he  served. 

5*»Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  a MS.  of  July  24-Nov.  29,  1845. 

Ministebio 

de 

R/.LACIONES  INTERIORES, 

UOBEBNACION  Y POLICIA 

■ Most  Exc.  Sir: 

(Aeknowl-  With  this  date  I am  saying  to  the  Most  Esc.  Sr.  Don  Manuel 
; edged  on  Armijo  the  following. 

29th  of  “Most  Exc.  Sir. — In  accord  with  the  list  ( propuesta ) submitted 
Nov.  of  by  the  Most  Exc.  Assembly  of  that  Department  of  New  Mexico,  the 
1845. ) Most  Exc.  Sr.  provisional  President  of  the  Republic  has  decided  to 
napre  Tour  Exe’y  Governor  of  the  same;  and  I have  the  honor 
of  informing  you  of  the  Supreme  order  for  your  satisfaction  and 
other  effects  incident,  in  view  of  which  this  communication  is  this 
day  being  transmitted  to  the  Ministry  of  War  and  to  the  Senior  En- 
trusted with  that  Government  for  the  necessary  ends.  ’ ’ 

And  I have  the  honor  of  transmitting  it  to  Your  Ex’y  as  result 
of  your  note  No.  93  of  the  2nd  of  May  last  remitting  the  aforesaid 
list,  to  the  end  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  put  Sr.  Armijo  in  posession 
of  the  Government  of  that  Department. 

God  and  Liberty.  Mexico  24th  of  July,  1845. 

(signed)  Cuevas 
[to  the]  Most  Exc.  Sr.  Entrusted 
with  the  Gov’t  of  the  Dept,  of  N.  M. 

Die  marginal  notation  was  made  a few  days  after  Armijo  had  taken  office.  How 
,1;a?l  we  explain  the  delay  in  complying  with  the  order?  Remembering  the  long, 
Lngerous  route  over  which  all  mails  reached  Santa  Fe  from  Mexico  City,  one’s 
i imagination  pictures  the  waylaying  of  a lonely  courier,  his  violent  death,  and  the 
; as  of  the  official  papers  which  would  have  to  be  duplicated  from  the  capital. 
" sch  an  occurrence  was  by  no  means  uncommon  during  these  years. 

“90  Lib.  of  Cong.,  Libro  de  decretos,  aho  de  1845,  no.  2. 
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During  any  such  absence,  the  law  provided  that  the  dop-; 
then  in  Santa  Fe  and  next  in  seniority  should  fill  his  place.-' 

At  the  close  of  Governor  Martinez’s  year,  the  provision-  . - 
the  Constitution  looking  to  the  internal  arrangement  of  p . 
Department,  its  divisions,  and  the  appointment  of  the  n.- 
sary  officers,  had  not  yet  been  concluded  and  put  into  eif.  • 
But  the  decree  of  June  3, 1844,  apparently  went  into  opera*  , 
this  summer,  after  certain  minor  changes  had  been  made  I 
that  document.592 

The  law  fully  regulating  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  v; 
rious  municipal  authorities,  however,  was  not  completed  ui  • 
March  of  1846  and  in  the  next  Assembly.  Very  early  in  its  s*  - 
sions,  the  present  Assembly  had  taken  up  the  revision  of  tS  • 
arbitrios,  or  laws  controlling  the  ayuntamientos  in  regard  i 
fees  and  licenses;  and  at  least  some  of  the  charges  establish'  . 
in  1836  had  been  made  more  reasonable.  For  example,  ;* 
wagon  or  carriage  which  then  paid  two  pesos  upon  entering  ti 
plaza  was  liable  to  only  two  reales  by  the  law  of  April  11,  ls44. 
Yet  the  revenue  system  remained  the  same : licenses  were  r. 
quired  for  every  baile  where  an  admission  was  charged;  nl-< 
for  a cantina  (saloon),  grocer}',  or  dry-goods  store.  Proprh 
tors  paid  so  much  per  night  for  running  a monte  or  chu;<i 
game ; or  for  a billiard  table  by  the  month.593 

Don  Francisco  Sarracino  was  made  prefect  of  the  third  dis- 
trict, and  almost  at  once  he  became  involved  in  a dispute  whir1! 
arose  between  Don  Juan  Otero  and  the  Indians  of  Isleta,  each 
party  laying  claim  to  a ranch  known  as  the  Ojo  de  la  Cabra.  or 

591  Attention  is  called  to  two  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  first  Depart 
mental  Assembly,  as  previously  given  in  note  539.  Deputy  Pablo  Salazar  ice: 
died  earlier  in  the  year  (Fed.  L.  O.,  Arch.  no.  1134),  and  Donaciano  Vigil,  first 
alternate,  was  serving  until  the  fall  elections.  The  second  alternate,  Pro.  Jose  f 
Leyba,  was  now  designated  for  like  service,  vice  Mariano  Chaves,  deceased. 

592  Fed.  L.  O.,  Arch.  no.  1134 ; legis.  mins.,  July  7,  ’45,  the  seats  of  several  i - 
triets  and  partidos  were  transferred.  These  changes  were  based  in  part  upon  ' 
sus  returns  made  this  summer  by  the  three  prefects.  (Id.,  June  9,  July  1-1.) 

593  V.  Dead.  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  373.  These  revenue  matters  are  of  inter.-' 
inasmuch  as  the}'  underlay  the  Kearny  Code,  enacted  shortly  after  the  Amern-m 
Occupation. 
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(Joat  Spring,  ranch.  The  merits  of  the  case  are  not  evident, 
bat  Prefect  Sarracino  appears  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of 
Sr.  Otero.  The  Indians  appealed  to  the  Assembly.  The  gov- 
ernor went  down  to  investigate  personally,  and  upon  his  re- 
turn he  reported  to  the  Assembly  that  he  had  removed  the  pre- 
fect from  office.594 

Governor  Martinez  had  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
comandante  general  in  February,  and  his  successor  at  that 
time  (or  -within  a few  months)  was  Rafael  Archuleta,  the 
choice  being  due  very  likely  to  the  able  assistance  of  Don 
Diego,  the  deputy  in  Mexico.  An  important  change  in  the 
military  administration  now  occurred  when  in  June  a circular 
notice  addressed  to  the  Departments  of  Durango,  Chihuahua, 
and  New  Mexico  arrived,  informing  them  that  Don  Francisco 
Garcia  Conde  had  been  made  military  head  of  the  new  fifth 
division  of  the  federal  army.  The  military  status  of  New 
Mexico  now  reverted  to  the  dependence  she  had  known  as  a 
Territory,  and  Archuleta  was  comandante  principal , subor- 
dinate to  Conde.595 

There  was  a “lively  war  against  the  barbarous  Yutas,  and 
with  the  Navajoes”  this  summer.  An  expedition  in  the  north 
against  the  former  tribe  was  rendered  ineffective  because  they 
retreated  into  the  United  States.  The  advice  of  the  Assembly 
was  asked  and  that  body  informed  the  commandant  that  under 
no  consideration  must  the  territory  of  the  United  States  be  in- 
vaded without  previous  permission  of  that  government! 

Late  in  September,  the  Assembly  learned  that  the  command- 
ant had  ordered  Donaciano  Vigil  and  Antonio  Sena  upon  a 
military  mission  to  Chihuahua.  They  were  now  captains  of 
two  of  the  presidial  companies,  but  they  were  also  members  of 
the  Assembly.  That  body  accordingly  asked  Governor  Chaves 
to  notify  the  commandant  that  said  gentlemen  were  required 
to  perform  the  duties  entrusted  to  them  by  the  people.  But 

594  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  June  17.  Julv  21,  1845.  Otero  appealed  his  ease  to 
the  court  at  Chihuahua,  which  referred  it  back  to  the  Assembly  in  April,  1846. 
(Fed.  L.  O.,  two  suits,  Isleta  vs.  Otero.) 

595  Idem,  June  17,  1845. 
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the  military  authority  prevailed  and  the  two  officers  left  : 
Chihuahua  on  October  16th.596 

It  may  be  imagined  that  a year  of  exploitation  just  wi  . 
New  Mexico  was  attempting  to  establish  herself  as  a D**j  ..  . • 
ment  had  not  improved  her  financial  condition.  When  M ■ 
tinez  retired,  in  fact,  the  Assembly  was  so  reduced  as  to  be  . 
tirely  without  paper,  ink,  and  pens ; and  their  secretary,  Tot; 
Ortiz,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  he  had  b. 
“decorated  by  being  named  as  secretary  of  the  Illustrious  A 
sembly  eight  months  before”  he  bad  received  nothing  on  i. 
salary.  Their  only  recourse  seemed  to  be  to  rent  their  ball  ; • 
210  pesos,  and  to  the  ayuntamiento  of  Santa  Fe  if  postal.)!- 
For  their  own  meetings,  they  would  ask  for  accommodation 
in  the  Palace."'97 

Donaciano  Vigil  suggested  that  they  delay  action  until  ti  - 
return  of  the  governor,  and  possibly  they  did  not  actually  g 
to  the  extremity  proposed.  Four  days  before  this,  Govern,  r 
Chaves  had  informed  them  that  the  President  had  granted  per- 
mission for  them  to  have  15,000  pesos  in  copper  coined  at  Chi 
huahua  for  use  within  the  Department,  and  this  fact  doubtle'  ■ 
bolstered  up  their  credit  sufficiently  for  them  to  subject  it 
still  further  strain.  At  least,  Ortiz  held  to  his  office  until  after 
he  became  a deputy  eight  months  later.508 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  how  Governor  Mar 

596  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  June  17,  September  25,  October  16,  1845. 

597  Idem,  May  21.  That  the  ayuntamiento  secured  a house  of  their  own  duri-v 
this  year  is  shown  by  the  minutes  of  February  10,  1846.  F.  Ortiz  y Delgado  aski 
exemption  from  a levy  because  of  his  aid  and  personal  labor  in  the  “construct!) 
of  the  House  of  the  Very  Illustrious  Ayunt°.  during  the  past  year.”  Granted 
February  12th. 

598  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  May  17th,  Chaves  to  Assembly.  Fed.  L.  O.,  ' 
minutes  of  August  26th  record  notice  received  from  Minister  of  Hacienda  that  1 - 
was  sending  the  dies  for  the  copper  coinage  by  Don  Diego  Archuleta,  who  was  re- 
turning from  his  service  in  Mexico. 

Gregg,  ii,  113,  says  that  one  inconvenience  of  a retail  trade  was  the  accumulat- 
of  copper  coin,  almost  the  only  coin  of  petty  trade.  A merchant  would  frequc-nt’1 
have  some  thousand  dollars’  worth  on  his  hands;  and  the  copper  of  one  Dei  a t 
ment  was  worthless  in  another,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  which  was  sell 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  its  nominal  value. 


. 
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\ ,i  dispensed  with  the  services  of  the  administrador  de 
- ; .'if  nda,  Jose  Antonio  Chavez,  but  retained  Agustin  Duran 
?he  office  of  treasurer.  The  former  of  these  was  now  again 
j:,e  exercise  of  his  powers  and  the  latter  had  been  succeeded 
; , L)on  Serafin  Ramirez.  Governor  Chaves  gave  his  first  at- 
». . tion  to  reforming  this  branch  of  administration,  bringing 
0 whole  matter  under  review  of  the  Assembly  on  May  12th. 

; *,  -n  that  day  he  transmitted  a communication  which  he  had  re- 
. jved  from  Treasurer  Ramirez,  together  with  a copy  of  the 
:arges  which  the  “Administrador  of  this  Aduana”  had  made 
: > , the  minister  of  hacienda  against  the  usurpation  of  his  duties 
Iv  “Ex-Governor  Don  Mariano  Martinez;”  likewise  a state- 
,<  nt  signed  by  the  latter  of  what  he  had  received  in  payments 
; ; > the  treasury,  with  another  little  list  without  any  signature 
: ut  containing  the  amounts  which  he  himself  said  he  had  re- 
vived from  Don  Agustin  Duran. 

The  Assembly  decided  to  reply  to  the  governor,  asking  that 

■ '!:<»  have  a copy  of  the  aforesaid  documents  sent  to  them,  so 

med  and  authenticated  as  to  command  “all  necessary  confi- 
dence;” also  that  the  governor  be  informed  that  the  “Illus- 

■ *rious  Noble  Assembly,”  believing  it  not  right  to  forget  and 
;vHow  to  lapse  entirely  from  their  control  this  matter  which 
'■•ad  been  initiated  by  themselves,  would  now  suspend  all  coin- 
: a unication  with  His  Excellency  regarding  it  for  a period  of 
ffree  months  from  date,  until  they  might  see  what  result 
>')uld  be  secured  from  the  Administrador  General  and  from 
‘ho  Supreme  Government,  since  then  it  would  be  evident  that 

; the  time  passed  since  December  24th  (1844)  would  have  been 

■ amply  sufficient  for  the  aforesaid  charges  of  the  local  Adminis- 
; iT'idor  to  take  full  effect.  They  further  stated  that  they  had 

‘t  replied  to  his  communication  received  at  their  preceding 

• -non  (May  lOtli)  because  he  seemed  to  be  engendering  a con- 

• 'ion  which  did  not  and  ought  not  in  any  way  to  be  permitted 
enter  into  the  matter.599 

'Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  ^lay  12th.  At  the  close  of  these  minutes  is  ap- 
.'--it'd  a note  relating  to  Sr.  Duran.  That  deputy  (and  ex-treasurer)  stated,  with 
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A period  of  three  months  would  carry  the  proceedings  over 
into  August.  In  fact,  the  personnel  of  this  branch  of  the  a<l 
ministration  was  not  fully  settled  until  September  18th.  The 
Assembly  felt  that  Jose  A.  Chavez,  the  administrator,  had  not 
properly  “recognized”  their  authority;  consequently,  in  July, 
they  “recognized”  Manuel  D.  Pino  as  the  incumbent  of  that 
office.  Serafin  Ramirez  was  treasurer  until  his  office  was  corn- 

reference  to  the  amount  to  which  the  export  duties  might  ascend,  the  receipts  from 
the  forced  loan,  and  the  amount  from  legal  paper,  that  the  first  two  were  not  re 
ceiled  by  ex-Governor  Martinez  from  the  hands  of  the  two  employees  as  was  made 
to  appear  in  the  heading  of  the  statement  signed  by  him,  nor  did  he  (Martinez; 
receive  the  last  from  Sr.  Duran  as  stated  in  the  document  without  signature  and 
designated  as  a “list.” 

The  following  somewhat  peculiar  document  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arch .?.)  is  oi 
interest  in  this  connection,  and  also  as  it  played  a part  in  the  transfer  of  govern 
ment: 

Frontier  Custom-House  of  Santa  Fe  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico 
Brief  cash  statement  which  is  made  in  said  office  showing  the  branches  and 
appurtenances  which  make  up  the  receipts  and  disbursements  which  there  have 
been  during  all  the  month  of  April  just  passed. 

receipts 

Balance  from  the  preceding  month 
By  duties  on  Importations 

By  “ from  consumers 

By  “ from  Legal  Paper  . 

By  “ on  Exportations 


Beceipts 

disbursements 

To  expenses  and  salaries  of  Employees  of  this  office 
To  deposits  with  the  Treasury  .... 


Disbursements 

Total  receipts 
‘ ‘ disbursements 


demonstration 


10,000. 

0. 

0. 

2,357. 

5. 

0. 

0,714. 

3. 

0. 

0,209. 

0. 

0. 

3,730. 

2. 

0. 

7,011. 

2. 

0. 

0,000. 

0. 

0. 

7,011. 

2. 

0. 

7,011. 

o. 

0. 

7,011. 

2. 

0. 

7,011. 

2. 

0. 

0,000. 

0. 

0. 

Equal  ........... 

The  total  receipts  and  disbursements  shown  are  equal  to  those  produced  by 
the  brief  Cash-Statement  executed  on  the  1st  day  of  this  month  with  the  at- 
tendance of  the  Exc.  Sr.  Governor  of  this  Department.  Santa  Fe  May  2. 
1845.  (Signed) 

V(isto)B(ueno)  Witness,  Jos£  Ant°.  Chavez. 

Martinez.  Agustin  Duran. 


' 
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- «-4,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  with  that  of  administrator, 
y,  ,>n  this  occurred,  some  of  the  deputies  favored  electing  one 
f jhcir  own  number  to  the  double  office  and  thus  eliminating 
salaries,  but  it  was  decided  to  retain  Sr.  Pino.  To  the  of- 
of  intervent  or,  Governor  Martinez  had  appointed  Jose  Ab- 
fv,i  on  October  8, 1844.  This  commission  was  cancelled  by  the 
\«<embly  on  August  23d  and  Deputy  Agustin  Duran  was 
.unod  to  serve  in  that  office.  Pino  and  Duran,  therefore,  man- 
ful the  Hacienda  affairs  until  November.  But  in  that  month, 
treasurer  gave  serious  offence  to  the  Assembly  by  imply- 
in  his  report  to  the  retiring  governor,  that  they  had  shown 
favoritism  in  the  disbursements  which  they  had  ordered.600 
Their  resentment  at  the  insinuation  resulted  in  the  summary 
■ iischarge  of  Pino.  Duran,  who  was  then  retiring  as  a deputy, 
» as  elected  to  succeed  him ; but  who  succeeded  Duran  as  super- 
visor is  not  stated. 

Reverting  now  to  the  forced  loan  which  the  Assembly  de- 
creed on  February  14tli,  it  will  be  remembered  that  John  Scol- 
ly  had  paid  his  quota  of  500  pesos  under  protest.  He  appealed 
to  the  British  minister  in  Mexico  for  redress ; the  latter  took 
the  matter  up  with  the  authorities  there;  and  now  on  Novem- 
ber 20th  the  Assembly  had  before  it  a request  for  full  informa- 
tion as  to  the  proceedings  against  Scolly.  But  meanwhile,  the 
naturalization  of  this  British  subject  had  been  completed 
some  months  before,  and  therefore,  on  December  11th,  the 
Assembly  decided  to  refuse  the  information  asked  from 
Mexico.601 

400  It  appeared  that  from  January  1,  1S43,  the  treasury  had  been  drawn  on  for 
a little  over  7,400  pesos  for  salaries  of  deputies,  “without  ineluding  anything  for 
tlie  secretary  of  the  Assembly,  nor  for  3 deputies  who  drew  other  salaries:  Duran 
■»s  interventor,  and  D.  Vigil  and  A.  Sena  as  presidial  captains.”  The  salaries  of 
the  remaining  four  deputies  for  ten  months  at  1,500  pesos  would  amount  to  5,000 
lesos.  The  treasurer  intimated  that  they  had  overdrawn  their  salaries  some  2,400 
!«>so8.  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.,  Mins. 

On  December  29th,  when  Tomas  Baca  was  securing  a certificate  of  his  service  as 
idternate,  that  he  might  draw  his  pay,  it  stands  in  the  minutes  that  the  treasurer 
tad  disbursed  nearly  9,000  pesos  among  the  deputies  but  he  could  not  specify  the 
respective  sums! 

801  V,  note  578,  ante. 


; 
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But  another  protest  against  the  same  loan  was  not  so  ea- 
disposed  of.  Manuel  Armijo  (who  was  again  governor  wi- 
the above  reply  was  returned  to  Mexico!)  had  also  been  it. 
eluded  in  the  list  of  citizens  against  whom  the  levy  had  b , - 
fixed  at  500  pesos.  He  appealed  to  the  central  authorities.  ; 
order  to  recover  that  amount  — upon  what  grounds  is  i,  > 
quite  clear,  but  the  tax  seems  to  have  been  deducted  from  in- 
payment of  a contract  in  which  he  was  a party. 

The  matter  occasioned  several  acrimonious  sessions  of  tb 
Assembly  when  that  body  was  called  upon  by  the  central  au- 
thorities to  explain  their  action.  A secret  session  which  w;-.* 
held  on  August  4th  may  have  resulted  in  Armijo’s  reimbur- 
ment;  at  least,  it  caused  a very  heated  division  among  tb- 
deputies.  On  the  12th,  Presbyter  Leyva  urged  that  the  seer-  • 
session  of  the  4th  be  made  public,  and  the  discussion  which  fo; 
lowed  was  so  violent  that  Presbyter  Gallegos,  serving  as  presi- 
dent, abruptly  ended  the  session. 

Deputy  Leyva  felt  that  he  had  exceeded  the  proprieties  and 
he  apologized  after  adjournment;  but  on  the  following  day  In- 
refused  to  take  his  regular  seat.  Deputy  Santiago  Martinez 
insisted  that  he  do  so,  but  he  persisted  in  sitting  near  the  door 
so  that  he  might  flee  if  necessary,  for  he  had  overheard 
threats  of  personal  violence  before  he  entered. 

Finally,  Antonio  Sena  moved  that  the  president  ask  the  gov- 
ernor for  a guard.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  presently  Lieu- 
tenant Jose  Maria  Sanches  appeared  with  a guard  of  twenty- 
five  soldiers  — to  keep  seven  deputies  in  order ! Sena  then  in- 
troduced a resolution  relative  to  Armijo  and  the  forced  loan  of 
February  14th,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Vigil,  Duran, 
and  Felipe  Sena.  Leyva,  Gallegos,  and  Martinez  opposed  it, 
and  before  the  matter  was  settled,  Governor  Chaves  had  to  be 
called  in  to  decide  whether  Antonio  Sena  might  vote  on  bl- 
own motion!  The  smoke  of  this  parliamentary  battle  fills 
twelve  pages  of  the  legislative  records. 

At  the  close  of  this  same  session,  Deputy  Leyva  requested, 
for  future  use,  testimonials  of  his  service  in  the  Assembly. 
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Ho  received  them  at  the  next  session  (that  of  August  16th),  on 
which  day  he  further  asked  for  leave  of  absence  in  order  to 
prepare  for  an  expected  visit  a of  “his  very  illustrious  Lord- 
■dup”  the  bishop  of  Durango.  The  archives  do  not  reveal 
whether  this  ecclesiastical  prince  actually  carried  out  his  in- 
tended tour;  but  Leyva,  who  had  divided  his  time  about  equal- 
ly between  the  capital  and  his  parish,  desired  to  be  at  the  lat- 
ter post  if  the  bishop  should  arrive.  Very  possibly,  also,  he 
wanted  the  “testimonials”  to  secure  from  the  treasurer  the 
salary  due  him  as  an  alternate. 

Some  three  months  after  the  last  issue  of  La  Verdad  to 
which  any  reference  has  been  found,602  the  press  which  Deputy 
Vigil  had  used  in  publishing  this  little  weekly  was  disposed  of 
by  Pro.  Martinez  to  Governor  Chaves.  In  referring  to  this 
transfer  before  the  Assembly  on  June  2d,  Vigil  proposed  that 
they  authorize  His  Excellency  to  establish  at  the  expense  of 
the  government  a new  periodical  in  which  should  be  published 
the  measures  enacted  by  the  departmental  authorities,  whether 
these  related  to  fostering  the  security  of  the  country,  to  in- 
ternal policing,  or  to  economic  affairs ; and  in  order  to  have 
due  deliberation,  he  asked  that  a committee  be  named  to  re- 
quest the  governor’s  presence.  This  was  done,  and  when  the 
governor  had  presented  himself,  the  matter  was  discussed 
with  him  and  arranged.  The  governor  was  authorized  to  es- 
tablish the  press  at  the  expense  of  the  departmental  treasury, 
and  he  was  to  select  a board  of  editors  for  the  periodical  “in 
conformity  with  the  laws  on  the  press.”  The  day  of  issue  was 
changed  from  Thursday  to  Saturday,  and  “on  June  28,  1S45, 
as  a successor  to  La  Yerdad,  appeared  El  Rayo  de  Nuevo 
Mejico.  The  printing  office  was  now  an  official  affair,  as  the 
inscription  on  it  is  ‘ Imprenta  del  Gobierno  d cargo  de  J.  M. 

> >>603 

a°2  V.  note  586,  ante. 

803  Prince,  Concise  Hist,  of  X.  M.,  260.  The  initials  are  those  of  Jesus  Maria 
Baca,  whom  Antonio  Barreiro  is  thought  to  have  secured  as  printer  from  Mexico 
in  1834.  V.  Old  Santa  Fe,  i,  365. 


■ 
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Five  days  after  the  first  issue  of  the  new  periodical  had  ap  l 
peared,  Deputy  Vigil  proposed  another  measure  which  lik. 
wise  met  with  approval,  and  during1  July  and  August  the  As 
sembly  was  instituting  a weekly  mail  service  throughout  th- 
Department.  This  service  was  to  supplement  that,  of  the  two 
postoffices  at  Santa  Fe  and  Tome,  the  only  offices  enjoyed  by 
New  Mexico  during  all  this  period.604 

Reference  to  this  year’s  caravan  from  the  United  States  i> 
found  in  the  minutes  of  July  21st,  when  the  Assembly  was 
asked  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  117  pesos  for  supplying  the 
administrador  with  a troop,  so  that  he  might  go  out  to  meet 
the  caravan.  But  that  officer,  Jose  Antonio  Chavez,  had  dis- 
pleased them  in  some  way  and  the  Assembly  decided  not  to 
“interfere.”  605  The  arrival  of  this  caravan  always  started 
a brief  period  of  active  trading,  which  continued  until  the  de- 
parture, some  four  weeks  later,  of  the  customary  caravan  “for 
the  interior  of  the  Republic.  ” This  summer,  Governor  Chaves 
was  granted  a short  leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  might  go 
to  the  district  of  the  southeast  and  superintend  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  latter  caravan.606 


a<>4  Fed.  L.  0.,  Legis.  Mins.,  July  3,  30,  1845.  For  data  on  earlier  mail-service, 
vide  vol.  i,  pp.  14-16;  158,  note  128;  vol.  ii,  p.  38. 

6°6  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.  It  was  just  a week  after  this  that  Pino  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  place  of  Chavez,  as  already  noted.  V.  note  579,  ante,  with  context, 
so®  Fed.  L.  O.,  Mins,  of  August  30,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

A THIRD  AND  LAST  CHANCE  FOR  MANUEL  ARMIJO 

U though  Manuel  Armijo  was  appointed  in  Mexico  on  July 
. L l'-Jo,  upon  the  basis  of  the  list  of  nominations  submitted  in 
M.iv  by  the  Departmental  Assembly,  yet  the  transfer  of  office 
. i not  take  place  until  November  16th,  five  weeks  after  the  fall 

•■etions.607  Not  only  was  Armijo  to  be  the  last  incumbent  of 
: .*  gubernatorial  office  under  Mexican  administration,  but  he 
was  honored  in  one  respect  more  than  any  other  resident  in 
? a*  Palace  of  the  Governors.  In  all  the  history  of  New 
Mexico,  he  alone  has  been  given  a third  chance  to  serve  as 
• hief  executive. 

During  the  summer  just  passed,  a census  had  been  taken 
which  showed  the  population  of  New  Mexico  now  to  be  67,736, 
which  was  larger  than  that  taken  five  years  before  by  10,710.608 

The  boundaries  had  not  changed  materially  since  the  El 
Paso  district  was  separated  from  New  Mexico  in  1824.  The 
authority  just  quoted  gave  the  area  as  11,000  square  leagues.609 

On  the  southern  frontier,  the  unavoidable  “Day’s  Journey 
of  the  Dead  Man”  continued  to  be  an  actual  barrier  between 
New  Mexico  and  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  The  administrative 
bonds  between  them  were  frayed,  but  they  still  held.  Occa- 
sionally, New  Mexico  went  through  the  form  of  participating 
:u  national  affairs;  more  frequently  she  herself  was  affected 

407  V.  note  589,  ante.  Also,  Lib.  of  Cong.,  X.  M.  Archs.,  MS.  of  November  16, 
*W5;  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  November  16th. 

408  Univ.  of  Calif.  (Bancroft  Lib.),  La  liepiibliea  Mexicana,  6 sea  Directorio 
'•meral  (Mexico,  1845).  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  31ins.,  June  9th,  July  14th,  give  ref- 
' fences  to  eensus. 

409  Abert’s  lie  port,  57,  indicates  the  western  frontier  in  1846:  “October  22. — 
■'v  now  turned  our  faces  eastward,  as  Aeoma  is  the  most  western  of  the  New  Mex- 

towns.  Zuni,  which,  in  a direct  line,  is  said  to  be  but  80  miles  to  the  west,  is 
1 tuated  on  the  tributaray  waters  of  the  Rio  Gila.” 
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by  events  which  had  their  inception  wholly  outside  her 
bounds  and  quite  aside  from  her  interests. 

On  August  1,  1845  (according1  to  previous  instructions),  tie 
Assembly  had  expressed  their  choice  for  president  of  the  R, 
public.810  Of  the  nominees  submitted  for  their  consideration, 
the  deputies  selected  with  surprising  unanimity  Division-Gen 
eral  Joaquin  de  Herrera,  who  had  been  serving  as  president 
since  the  preceding  December  (1844)  when  Santa  Anna  had 
been  overthrown.611 

But  the  crisis  now  culminating  between  Mexico  and  the 

«10  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  August  1st. 

«n  Santa  Anna  had  become  president  in  1844  by  regular  election  but  in  spite  of 
a sullen  and  growing  opposition.  He  'was  very  far  from  being  popular,  but  he  was 
feared  by  all.  The  army  was  in  his  interest,  and  so  were  the  clergy  generally. 
But  his  difficulty  was  that  he  could  not  keep  the  army  unless  he  paid  them;  and 
he  could  not  pay  the  army  unless  he  took  church  property  and  he  thus  stood  to 
lose  either  the  church  or  the  army.  (Waddy  Thompson  to  Secretary  Upshur,  Feb- 
ruary 2,  1344,  as  quoted  in  Fives,  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  i,  652.) 

The  final  break  between  Santa  Anna  and  Congress  and  the  people  arose  over  a 
special  tax,  professedly  for  war  on  Texas,  which  he  forced  through  in  August.  On 
October  30,  1844,  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  Jalisco  began  the  revolt  through 
certain  petitions  to  Congress.  The  garrisons  in  that  Department  backed  them  and 
invited  General  Paredes  to  take  command  which  he  did  by  a manifesto  addressed 
to  the  nation  on  November  2d.  A month  later,  the  garrison  of  Puebla  joined  them; 
and  when  on  December  6th  a battalion  in  Mexico  City  pronounced  in  support  of 
Congress,  the  Santa  Anna  government  collapsed.  ‘ ‘ Before  night,  Canalizo  was  in 
prison  and  Herrera  as  president  of  the  council  had  been  made  acting  president  by 
Congress.  Santa  Anna  looked  upon  Herrera’s  act  as  one  of  personal  treachery. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which  he  rose  to  the  presidency  were  something  quite 
outside  of  Santa  Anna’s  experience,  for  there  had  never  before  been  a revolution 
such  as  this  in  the  history  of  independent  Mexico.  It  was  not  the  work  of  a single 
military  chieftain,  but  was  a general  rising  of  all  the  governing  classes  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  attempt  of  Santa  Anna  and  his  friends  to  reestablish  a dic- 
tatorship. In  a proper  sense  it  was  not  a revolution  at  all,  for  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  were  acting  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. . . Herrera  was  a mere  figurehead.  . . for  the  first  time  in  Mexican 

history,  the  government  was  really  in  the  hands  of  a small  group  of  men  in  Con- 
gress who  were  in  a position  to  insist  upon  a responsible  ministry.  ’ ’ 

Santa  Anna  could  not  make  any  head  against  the  uprising,  but  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  in  January,  1S45.  In  February,  the  impeachment  against  him  was 
sustained  in  Congress  by  ninety  votes  to  seven;  but  proceedings  were  stayed  on 
condition  that  he  resign  and  leave  the  country.  This  he  did,  embarking  for 
Havana  on  June  3,  1845.  (Based  on  Rives,  i,  651-678.) 
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yLfl/ir.4  States,  which  will  be  considered  in  the  following  ehap- 
brought  about,  among  its  first  results  in  Mexico,  the  down- 
^il  <>(  both  President  Herrera  and  the  Congress  then  serving, 
f jurv fore,  the  elections  which  were  held  in  New  Mexico  this 
.v,.re  validated  by  the  central  authorities  only  with  regard 
hr'  .«*  deputies  chosen  for  their  second  Assembly  and  not  with 
^ ?rd  to  their  representatives  to  Congress. 

01  the  deputies  composing  the  First  Departmental  Assem- 
bly; 1 the  first  four  vocciles  and  suplentes  respectively  were 
T/v  “mas  antiguos ” and  as  such  were  to  retain  their  seats 
ff) rough  the  Second  Assembly;  whereas  the  “2nd  named” 
cl  j.nties,  three  vocales  and  three  suplentes , were  to  vacate 
-f!v  :r  seats  on  January  1,  1846.  Owing  to  the  death  of  two 
the  long-term  deputies,  however,613  there  were  five  vocales 
: 1 three  suplentes  to  be  elected  this  fall,  who,  with  the  six 
oo  now  became  the  11  mas  antiguos,”  were  to  constitute  the 
w Assembly. 

The  “Honorable  Electoral  College”  which  convened  on  Oc- 
Ur  4th  was  composed  of  some  thirty-four  members  — nearly 
iv.  ice  as  many  as  served  in  the  Electoral  Junta  two  years 
• fore.614  Permanent  organization  was  affected  by  the  choice 
f Manual  Armijo  as  president,  Juan  C.  Armijo  and  Juan 
Berea  as  tellers,  and  Francisco  Sandoval  as  secretary. 

By  act  of  this  Electoral  College  on  the  following  day,  Oc- 
’ her  5th,  Tomas  Chaves  y Castillo  was  elected  deputy  to  the 
. over  Chamber  of  Congress,  and  Vicente  Sanches  Vergara 
oas  made  his  alternate.813  This  event  was  celebrated  by  a 
‘"Linn  Te  Deum  in  the  parochial  church,  and  we  cannot  but 
Vink  that  the  New  Mexicans  felt  chagrined  and  even  disgusted 
v’  hen  they  learned  that  their  regularly  chosen  representative 
•ould  not  be  recognized  at  the  national  capital.  Such  was 
•he  case,  however,  for  before  Sr.  Chaves  could  reach  Mexico 

T.  note  539,  ante. 
r.  note  591,  ante. 

,J!1Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Arctis.,  MSS.  of  Oct.  4-5,  1845.  Two  of  these  are  the 
'r',orts  of  the  committees  on  credentials. 

,!i  Idem. 
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City  tlie  revolution  of  December  had  been  accomplished  aiA 
a new  administration  was  instituted.  A provisional  deput*. 
for  New  Mexico  was  appointed  by  the  supreme  authorities, 
and  a convocatoria , or  order  for  new  elections,  was  issued 
January  26th.  When  this  reached  Santa  Fe  early  in  April, 
the  jueces  de  paz  throughout  the  Department  were  imme- 
diately directed  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  and  within  t\w 
weeks  Sr.  Chaves  was  again  elected  as  their  national  represem 
tative.617 

The  Electoral  College  was  more  successful  in  accompli  slim- 
its  remaining  duty,  that  of  choosing  the  deputies  necessary  tu 
make  up  the  second  and  last  Departmental  Assembly.  Tin- 
following  were  the  principals  and  alternates  for  the  two-year 
term  beginning  January  1,  1846: 618 

VOCAIiES 


1.  Jose  Chaves 

2.  Cura  Jose  Manuel  Galle- 

gos 

3.  Cura  Antonio  Jose  Mar- 

tinez 

4.  Tomas  Ortiz 

5.  Juan  Perea 

6.  Juan  Cristobal  Armijo 

7.  Felipe  Sena 


SUPLENTES 

1.  Donaciano  Vigil 

2.  Cura  Jose  Francisco  Ley- 

va 

3.  Antonio  Sena 

4.  Pedro  Otero  (Manuel  Do- 

roteo  Pino) 

5.  Serafin  Ramirez 

6.  Vicente  Martinez 

7.  Santiago  Armijo 


WFen  the  revolution  of  December  14,  1845,  declared  for  the 


676  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  January  9,  1846.  Name  not  found,  but  he  was  in 
strueted  by  the  Assembly  to  open  official  correspondence  with  them. 

617  Idem,  April  15,  16,  18,  June  15.  On  the  last  date,  he  is  referred  to  as  nl 
ready  in  Mexico.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  received  his  vidticas  and  started  in 
November,  before  the  news  of  the  revolution  reached  Santa  Fe;  if  so,  his  second 
election  would  be  very  natural. 

Otero  resigned  early  in  1846,  the  vacancy  being  filled  on  March  31st  by  the 
election  of  M.  D.  Pino.  (Fed.  L.  O.,  Mins,  of  January  2,  March  31,  1846.) 

The  MSS.  of  the  last  two  days  of  the  Electoral  College,  October  6-7,  are  missir-ij 
.from  the  archives  at  Washington.  Read,  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  280,  gives  an  in 
teresting  photographic  reproduction  of  an  official  report  of  these  elections.  TU* 
list  of  deputies  thus  shown,  however,  must  of  course  be  supplemented  by  tho;-*- 
“ mds  antiguos”  for  which  see  note  539,  ante , or  above  list. 
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abrogation  of  Congress  as  well  as  of  the  chief  executive,  nat- 
urally the  Senate  fell  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and 
thus  another  action  of  our  Assembly  was  rendered  abortive. 
For,  according  to  the  Constitution  of  1843,  the  upper  chamber 
was  to  be  composed  of  twenty-one  senators,  one-third  of  whom 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  government  and  two-thirds  were 
to  be  “elected”  by  the  departmental  assemblies.  In  accord- 
ance, therefore,  with  a supreme  decree  dated  August  6,  1845, 
the  New  Mexico  Assembly  voted  on  October  1st  for  fourteen 
candidates,  no  one  of  whom  had  ever  seen  this  Department,  so 
far  as  known.  Very  evidently,  their  names  were  suggested 
by  the  central  authorities,  and  also,  as  they  were  to  represent 
chiefly  the  vested  interests,  our  Assembly  was  less  concerned 
in  losing  their  services  than  those  of  their  deputy.619 

Before  the  revolution  inaugurated  in  San  Luis  Potosi  be- 
came known  in  Santa  Fe,  the  new  Assembly  had  been  installed 
and  Governor  Armijo  had  asked  for  and  received  a three 
months’  leave  of  absence.  His  purpose  was  to  arrange  his 
private  affairs  in  Alburquerque  so  as  to  leave  him  free  for  his 
five  years’  term  of  office  in  Santa  Fe ! 620 

619  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  October  1,  1845.  Complying  with  a Supreme  decree 
of  August  6th  to  elect  senators  on  this  day,  their  vote  resulted: 

For  the  General  Class  — 1.  The  Most  Illus.  Sr.  Bishop  of  Tenagra,  Don  N. 
Madrid;  2.  Lie.  Don  Mareelino  Casteneda;  3.  Pbro.  Dr.  Don  Basilio  Arrillaga;  4. 
Don  Manuel  de  la  Baida. 

For  that  of  Agriculturists  — 1.  Don  Pedro  Jose  Escalante;  2.  Lie.  Don  Juan 
Xepomuceno  Urquides;  3.  Don  Jose  Antonio  Pescador. 

For  that  of  Manufacturers  — 1.  Don  Juan  Nepomueeno  Flores;  2.  Lie.  Don 
Fernando  Ramires;  3.  Don  Ignacio  Mijares. 

For  that  of  Proprietors  — 1.  Lie.  Don  Miguel  Zubiria;  2.  Don  Pedro  Olivares;  3. 
Don  Leonardo  Seguieros. 

For  that  of  Mining — 1.  Lie.  Don  Antonio  Ochoa. 

On  May  9th,  our  Assembly  had  voted  for  Sr.  Urquides  to  complete  the  term  of 
Senator  Sebastian  Camacho  of  la  Clase  comun,  who  had  been  excused.  This  was 
done  in  compliance  with  a decree  of  March  5th,  from  the  minister  of  relaciones 
esteriores;  and  the  fact  that  the  vote  was  not  unanimous  suggests  that  more  than 
one  name  was  before  them. 

920  It  seems  strange  that  the  second  alcalde  of  Sauta  Fe  also  should  apply  to 
the  Assembly  for  leave  to  absent  himself  from  his  post;  but  so  it  was,  and  he  was 
^ranted  two  months'  time  for  a trip  to  the  United  States.  It  must  have  been  a 
hurried  one,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  occasion  for  it. 
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There  is  little  of  financial  interest  in  the  records  for  the 
next  few  months,  but  that  little  is  simply  additional  evidence 
that  the  economic  administration  of  Mexico  (and  therefore  of 
our  Department)  was  disastrously  inefficient. 

On  January  18th,  the  Assembly  directed  a request  to  Fran- 
cisco Garcia  Conde,  the  comandante  general  of  the  fifth  divi- 
sion, and  to  Ignacio  Valdez,  treasurer  of  the  Department  of  i 
Chihuahua,  asking-  that  they  at  once  remit  the  5,000  pesos  in 
copper  coin  which  the  Supreme  Government  had  ordered  made 
there  for  circulation  in  New  Mexico.021 

From  a minute  of  March  26th,  we  learn  that  the  ayunta - 
miento  of  Santa  Fe  had  reported  that  they  had  “no  municipal 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  establishing  public  education.  ’ ’ The 
Assembly  decided  that  they  must,  for  this  sole  time,  advance 
150  pesos,  for  which  they  would  be  reimbursed  from  the 
“Placer  account”;  and  at  the  same  session,  they  elected 
Nicolas  Quintana  y Rosas  as  “preceptor  for  the  principal 
School  of  this  Capital.”  He  accepted  the  position,  and  Mig- 
uel Pino  was  elected  to  succeed  him  as  clerk  of  the 
Assembly.822 

This  effort  in  the  capital  was  indicative  of  a renewed  at- 
tempt to  establish  public  schools  generally  throughout  the 
Department;  and  the  general  effort  was  simply  one  phase  of 
one  of  the  most  important  measures  enacted  during  these 
months.  From  the  very  first  day  of  its  existence  until  March 
30th,  the  Assembly  was  engaged  in  formulating  a body  of 
municipal  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  villas  ami 
towns  of  the  Department.  These  ordinances  survive  only  in 
an  imperfect  form  — as  an  extract,  indeed,  from  the  Assembly 
minutes  for  March  2d;  but  the  outline  given  in  a footnote  af- 
fords a pretty  complete  idea  of  the  scope  of  its  provisions.'"'1 

821  V.  p.  242,  ante. 

822  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins. 

623  Fed.  L.  O.,  Arch.  no.  1106.  This  MS.  consists  of  fourteen  pages  of  writing 
with  initial  date  of  Januaary  1,  1846.  and  bearing  notation  that  a copy  of  this  de- 
cree in  its  final  form  was  ordered  sent  to  the  governor  on  March  30th.  Fed.  L.  O., 
Legis.  Mins,  of  1846,  show  that  this  measure  was  under  discussion  on  January  29th 
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Another  matter  of  financial  interest  to  our  Department  be- 
anie grouped,  in  legislative  action,  with  several  other  mat- 
5, -rs,  different  in  character.  On  January  5th,  Pro.  Gallegos 
proposed  that  they  ask  “the  Sovereign  Congress  to  grant  this 
Department  half  of  the  revenues  corresponding  to  the  Nation, 

iBd  February  3d.  The  alterations  arising  from  the  discussion  appear  on  this  MS., 
showing  that  it  was  an  original  draft.  A partial  translation  follows: 

“Regular  session  of  March  2,  1S46. — Read  and  approved  the  previous  minutes. 
The  discussion  continued  in  general  upon  the  Municipal  Ordinances  which  Sr. 
Ramirez  presented  as  commissioner  for  their  formulation,  which  conclude  with  the 
following  propositions: 

“1.  Of  the  residence  of  the  Ayuntamientos,  Alcaldes,  and  Jueces  de  Paz. 

“2.  Of  the  Sessions  which  the  Ayuntamientos  shall  hold,  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  of  each  week. 

“3.  Honors  and  prerogatives  which  the  Regidores  and  Alcaldes  shall  enjoy. 

“Of  the  attendance  of  the  Ayuntamientos,  Alcaldes,  and  Jueces  de  Paz  at  the 
Church  in  a body,  Appointing  the  days  when  this  shall  be  observed. 

“Powers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Ayuntamientos. 

“4.  Of  the  Jails,  specifying  the  care  which  must  be  taken  of  them. 

“5.  Public  Funds  and  [those]  pertaining  to  the  towns. 

“Taxes  or  equivalent  ( arbiiri-os  o pensiones)  which  shall  be  collected. 

“6.  Expenditures  to  be  made  from  the  funds. 

“Branch  of  Police. 

“Branch  of  Treasury  (Hacienda) . 

“Those  which  are  considered  extraordinary. 

“7.  Manner  and  terms  of  making  the  collection. 

“ S.  Of  Weights  and  Measures. 

“9.  Upon  the  requisites  with  which  expenditures  are  to  be  made  and  accounts 
presented. 

“30.  Of  the  contracts  which  the  Ayuntamientos  and  Jueces  de  Paz  can  make. 

“11.  Of  the  Security  of  the  towns. 

“12.  Care  of  adornment  and  convenience. 

“13.  Public  diversions. 

“14.  Quartering  for  the  Troops. 

“15.  Sutler-tents  in  which  liquors  are  sold. 

“16.  Sanitation. 

“17.  Primary  education. 

“18.  Public  Beneficence. 

“19.  Regulations  to  which  the  Ayuntamientos  and  Jueces  de  Paz  shall  have  to 
subject  themselves  in  order  to  undertake  the  suits  which  may  arise  in  order  to  sus- 
tain the  rights  of  the  Towns. 

‘ ‘ 20.  General  provisions.  ’ ’ 

(Xotations  which  follow  show  minor  changes  in  all  of  the  above  sections.  This 
set  of  ordinances  was,  without  doubt,  a principal  part  of  the  Mexican  legislation 
upon  which  the  Kearny  Code  was  based,  six  months  later.) 
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in  view  of  their  inability  to  establish  any  class  of  imposts  in 
the  Department.”  Referred  to  a committee  consisting  of 
Deputies  Martinez  and  Perea  to  be  given  proper  form,  this 
measure  came  up  three  weeks  later  for  final  action,  when  thr-v 
voted  to  ask  one-half  the  net  receipts  of  the  Taos  customs- 
house, said  concession  to  remain  in  force  as  long  as  New 
Mexico  furnished  military  service  at  her  own  charges,  and 
“thereafter  the  imposts  prescribed  by  articles  1 and  7 of  the 
law  of  August  6,  1845”  were  to  become  effective.624  The  As- 
sembly did  not  yet  know  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  aid 
in  electing  a new  Congress  before  their  request  could  even  be 
considered. 

In  the  above  action  were  combined  the  proposal  of  Deputy 
Gallegos  and  two  of  four  measures  introduced  by  Pro.  Mar- 
tinez at  the  same  session,  on  January  5th.  These  four  mea- 
sures were : 

(1) .  That  they  ask  the  Supreme  Government  to  declare 
that  all  offices  in  New  Mexico,  both  political  and  military, 
should  be  assigned  only  to  natives  of  the  Department,  or  of 
Chihuahua ; 

(2)  That  the  military  force  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  cope 
with  the  dangers,  etc. ; 

(3)  That  articles  of  consumption  available  be  appropriated 
for  aid  to  the  New  Mexicans  whenever  performing  military 
service;  and 

(4)  That  New  Mexico  might  have  an  independent  treasury 
{caudal  propio ) from  which  to  pay  their  employees  and  other 
expenses. 

The  deliberations  of  that  same  day  resulted  in  their  voting 
to  ask  the  Supreme  Government  to  restrict  itself  in  naming 
their  governor  to  the  quint erna  (list  of  five  nominations) 
made  by  the  Assembly,  and  that  such  appointee  be  a “son  of 
the  country.”  625 

e24  Fed.  L.  0.,  Legis.  Mins.,  January  5th,  9th,  26th. 

«25  The  fact  was  that  any  revolution  in  the  national  administration  overturned 
the  departmental  administrations  as  well.  The  Assembly  could  hardly  at  this 
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An  effort  to  strengthen  the  military  administration  of  New 
Mexico  resulted  in  a vote  of  the  Assembly  on  January  13th 
that  their  Department  should  be  made  an  independent 
Coniandancia  General , apart  from  the  fifth  division.  This  de- 
sire was  communicated  to  the  supreme  authorities  and  in  due 
time  their  answer  was  returned.  It  may  help  the  reader  to  ap- 
preciate New  Mexico’s  isolation  not  to  be  told  immediately 
what  that  answer  was.  The  matter  was  given  immediate  at- 
tention in  the  capital  and  the  reply  reached  Santa  Fe  prompt- 
ly — just  three  months  after  the  above  vote  in  the  Assembly, 
as  we  shall  see. 

The  very  elementary  judicial  system  of  our  Department  has 
been  described  in  its  successive  stages.  The  lack  of  legally 
trained  men  still  remained  unchanged,  and  judicial  functions' 
continued  to  be  exercised  by  the  best  substitutes  available. 

Presbyter  Martinez  proposed,  on  January  3d,  that  “as  the 
jurisdiction  of  1st  instance  is  now  exercised  by  the  constitu- 
tional alcaldes,  and  as  not  one  of  them  is  a juez  de  letra,  and 
because  of  the  great  distances  which  some  of  the  citizens  are 
required  to  go,  the  justices  of  the  peace  residing  in  the  county- 
seats  ( cabezeras  de  partido)  be  given  said  primary  jurisdic- 
tion.” Pro.  Martinez  thought  that  they  could  officiate  as  sat- 
isfactorily as  the  alcaldes.  Pro.  Gallegos  objected  that  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  unconstitutional,  whereupon  Mar- 
tinez demanded  to  see  the  law.  But  as  this  could  not  be  found 
in  the  archives,  they  could  get  a copy  only  by  sending  to 
Mexico ! 

Doubtless  Martinez  was  particularly  interested  in  securing 
this  benefit  for  Taos.  The  subject  came  up  again  on  January 
27th,  and  it  was  then  formally  decided  “to  invest  the  alcaldes 
or  jucees  de  paz  at  Taos,  Alburquerque,  and  Bado  with  the 
functions  peculiar  to  judges  of  1st  instance.”  At  the  same 

time  have  learned  of  the  actual  revolution  of  December  14,  1S45;  yet  it  is  very 
likely  that  rumors  had  reached  Santa  Fe  which  made  it  desirable  for  them  to  take 
the  action  which  they  did.  We  shall  see  presently  how  Governor  Armijo  and  the 
Assembly  met  the  situation  which  developed. 
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time,  they  gave  Taos  an  ayuntamiento  to  consist  of  one  ja<: 
de  paz,  one  s'mdico , one  procurator , and  one  alternate.620 

On  January  10th,  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  first  a leal:- 
of  Santa  Fe  was  the  one  who  should  exercise  the  functions 
juez  de  Hacienda.  Albino  Chacon  was,  therefore,  the  first  in- 
cumbent,  but  his  duties  are  not  indicated. 

A request  for  a “court  of  mines”  or  some  proper  tribune, 
came  from  Citizen  Juan  Turnier  on  May  1st;  and  a minute 
the  25th  records:  “A  court  of  mines  of  1st  instance  is  estub- 
lislied,  provisionally  and,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  Depart 
ment  permit,  to  protect  and  foster  the  Spirit  of  enterprise  in 
all  branches  which  contribute  to  her  wealth.  The  Governor  i- 
empowered  to  name  the  provisional  judge  for  the  present 
term.” 

The  governor  brought  a judicial  case  from  Rio  Arriba  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly  on  April  27th.  The  court  to  which 
it  would  properly  have  been  referred  had  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished, but  the  Assembly  told  Governor  Armijo  that  they  were 
then  taking  the  necessary  steps.  The  governor  desired  also 
to  have  a court  of  second  instance  installed.  The  committee 
to  which  this  was  referred  reported  very  satisfactorily  on 
May  1st;  but  just  what  was  the  action  adopted  is  not  evident. 
That  they  needed  an  appellate  court,  of  their  own  was  very 
apparent,  however,  from  the  Juan  Otero  case  which  had  been 
appealed  to  the  Chihuahua  tribunal.627 

During  his  absence  of  three  months  from  the  capital,  Gover- 
nor Armijo  had  once  had  occasion  to  make  a hurried  trip  up 
from  Alburquerque,  owing  to  news  received  by  special  courier 
from  Mexico  City.  This  was  on  February  25th.  But  already 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  the  Assembly  had  had  before  them 
an  oficio  direct  from  General  Paredes  and  dated  the  day  after 
his  pronouncement,  asking  them  to  adhere  to  that  act  as  taken 
at  San  Luis  Potosi  by  the  reserve  army ; and  on  the  same  day 

626  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  January  27th,  29th. 

627  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  April  IS,  1S46.  V.  note  594,  ante.  The  oficio  freer 
the  Chihuahua  court  was  referred  to  a committee  and  the  matter  disappears  fro- 
the  records. 
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they  had  received  oficios  also  from  the  Assemblies  of  Quere- 
taro  and  Guanajuato,  announcing  their  adherence  to  that  Plan. 
From  the  9th  to  the  25th,  however,  the  authorities  of  our  De- 
partment manifested  only  indifference  to  the  course  in  na- 
tional affairs.  Article  8 of  the  Plan  stated  that  only  those  De- 
partmental authorities  which  opposed  the  revolution  were  to 
be  changed,  and  very  possibly  for  this  reason  the  Assembly  of 
Xow  Mexico  did  not  feel  concerned.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not  manufacture  any  enthusiasm  for  the  latest  over- 
throw of  the  constituted  government  of  the  nation  until  Armijo 
was  galvanized  into  action  by  his  extraordinary  mail  and 
stirred  up  their  dormant  patriotism.  Once  aroused  to  their 
responsibility,  however,  they  followed  the  precedent  estab- 
lished in  earlier  years  in  similar  situations  and  did  their  part 
in  a whole-hearted  and  thorough  fashion.628  Whether  the 

6-s  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  J Lins.,  extraordinary  session  of  February  25,  1S46.  The 
translation  below  embodies  the  action  of  the  Assembly  as  it  was  reported  to  Mex- 
ico and  published  there.  (Univ.  of  Calif.,  file  of  El  Xiempo,  Sunday,  April  19, 
1S46.) 

Ministry  of  War  and  Marine. 

Departmental  Assembly  of  New  Mexico.  — By  action  of  the  Most  Exc.  Assembly 
of  this  department,  I have  the  honor  of  enclosing  to  Your  Exc’y  a copy  of  the  act 
celebrated  on  the  25th  of  the  month  now  expiring,  that  Your  Exc’y  may  kindly 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Most  Exc.  Sr.  provisional  president  of  the  republic. 

I take  this  occasion  to  reiterate  to  Your  Exc’y  the  protestations  of  my  regard. 

God  and  Liberty.  Santa  Fe,  Feb.  26,  1846. — Tomas  Ortiz,  President.  — Nic- 
olas Quintana  y Bosas,  secretary. 

[to  the]  Most  Exc.  Sr.  minister  of  tear  and  marine. 

Extraordinary  session  of  February  25,  1846.  — The  previous  minutes  having 
been  approved,  the  Sr.  president  of  this  honorable  body,  Deputy  Don  Tomas  Ortiz, 
took  the  floor  and  informed  the  Sres.  vocales  who  were  present:  The  Most  Exc. 
Sr.  governor,  General  D.  Manuel  Armijo,  has  just  arrived  in  this  capital,  and  His 
Exc’y,  having  invited  me  to  his  palace,  has  stated  to  me  that  the  purpose  of  his 
arrival  in  this  [city]  has  been  solely  that  of  making  known  to  the  authorities  the 
present  state  of  public  affairs,  according  to  reports  which  he  has  received  by  extra- 
ordinary [mail],  stating  to  me  at  the  same  time  his  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
pronouncement  which  v-as  put  in  effect  on  Dec.  14th  of  the  year  just  passed  by  the 
Most.  Exc.  Sr.  General  D.  Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga,  which  His  Exc’y  the  gov- 
ernor has  made  his  own,  informing  me  at  the  same  time  that  in  no  way  was  that 
which  he  was  stating  with  the  thought  of  requiring  the  Most  Exc.  Assembly  to  fol- 
low his  course,  [they  being]  confident  that  their  opinion  would  not  be  interfered 
with:  but  I,  as  president  of  this  honorable  body  to  which  I have  the  honor  of  be- 
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“just  eulogy  of  the  Provisional  President  General  D.  Mariano 
Paredes  y Arrillaga”  was  ever  delivered  in  New  Mexico,  can- 
not be  stated,  but  it  shows  very  clearly  the  animus  of  one  who, 
ten  months  later,  was  an  arch-conspirator  against  the  Unit.-,* 

longing,  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the  sentiments  of  His  Exc’y  from  believ- 
ing them  most  just;  all  the  more  because  it  is  no  time  to  keep  silence  longer,  since 
in  my  opinion  it  would  be  criminal  to  fail  to  regard  the  just  cause  which  has 
casioned  the  said  Plan;  and  therefore  the  gentlemen  will  express  their  vie  vs 
frankly  as  to  whether  my  proposition  is  agreeable  to  them,  the  more  so  as  the  K - ■ 
Assembly  already  has  before  them  the  documents  which  the  Most  Exc.  Sr.  Genera! 
D.  Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga  has  deigned  to  transmit  to  them  in  my  care,  a* 
president  of  the  body,  and  because  of  which  I repeat  before  this  Exc.  Body  that 
for  my  part  the  said  Plan  stands  seconded  in  all  its  parts.  The  statement  of  the 
Sr.  president  being  concluded,  the  other  Sres.  vocales  seconded  it  without  discus- 
sion, merely  adopting  in  addition  the  following  protestations. 

1st.  The  Departmental  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  adheres  in  all  its  parts  to 
the  plan  proclaimed  in  San  Luis  Potosi  by  the  Army  of  Reserve  on  Dec.  14th. 

2nd.  The  government  of  the  Most  Exc.  Sr.  General  D.  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera, 
his  ministers  and  other  authorities  that  do  not  showr  complete  obedience  to  every 
measure  emanating  from  the  actual  provisional  president,  is  disavowed. 

3rd.  The  same  Assembly  recognizes  as  provisional  president  the  Most  Exc.  Sr. 
Division-General  D.  Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga,  and  likewise  his  ministry. 

4th.  This  action  is  to  be  communicated  to  the  Most.  Exc.  Sr.  Governor  of  this 
Department  that  through  him  it  may  be  placed  at  the  supreme  disposition  of  the 
nation. 

The  meeting  adjourned.  — Tomas  Ortiz,  president.  — Felipe  Sena.  — Serafiti 
Ramirez  y Casanova.  — Santiago  Armijo.- — Nicolas  Quintana  y Rosas,  secretary. 
The  President  of  the  Departmental  Assembly  of  New  Mexico  to  his  fellow-cit- 
izens, and  may  it  he  the  just  eulogy  of  General  Provisional  President  D.  Mariano 

Paredes  y Arrillaga. 

Today,  New  Mexicans,  has  terminated  the  long  silence  which  had  been  ob- 
served in  these  times,  not  from  any  fear  towards  the  party  which  had  enthroned 
itself  in  power,  but  from  the  lack  of  physical  force  by  reason  of  which  my  feelings 
could  in  no  way  be  expressed;  but  eternal  praise  to  the  commander  who  has  just 
spoken  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  this  is  he,  citizens,  who  has  just  rescued  our  fatherland 
which  the  former  administration  was  so  brazenly  attempting  to  alienate,  and  today 
on  the  contrary  I am  able  safely  to  assert  that  the  worthy  provisional  president 
who  is  now  ruling  the  destinies  of  the  nation  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  affirm- 
ing that  with  the  ease  with  which  you  have  seen  him  triumph  over  the  imbecile 
government  which  has  just  expired,  in  the  same  manner  will  he  cause  to  repent  and 
bite  the  dust  those  who  with  dariDg  hand  are  trying  to  appropriate  the  larger  part 
of  the  Mexican  territory,  those  good-for-nothing  enemies  and  cowards  who,  not  re- 
specting treaties  like  a civilized  nation,  are  even  making  it  apparent  that  they  do 
not  know  how-  to  respect  any  right  of  a people.  And  I,  today,  my  fellow-citizens, 
cannot  leave  unuHered  the  just  eulogy  of  that  one  who  has  made  himself  [our] 
creditor,  the  heio  whose  voice  has  just  resounded  in  San  Luis.  There  is  no  river 
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States  government  in  defence  of  the  country  which  he  thus 
floridly  upheld.  In  the  document,  which  is  quoted  in  full  in  a 
footnote,  the  reader  may  find  many  points  of  historical  in- 
terest. For  instance,  it  affords  another  illustration  of  the 
lapses  of  time  incident  to  all  communication  between  Santa 
Fe  and  Mexico.629 

On  April  1st,  the  vicar-curate  of  Santa  Fe  inquired  of  the 
Assembly  who  was  then  acting  as  governor.  On  that  day,  the 
three  months’  leave  of  absence  granted  to  Governor  Armijo  ex- 
pired, and  it  was  thought  best  to  request  his  immediate  return, 
because  of  the  “great  days”  then  approaching  and  because  of 
the  very  important  matters  before  the  Assembly.  But  this 
did  not  meet  the  vicar’s  difficulty,  and  when  he  renewed  his 

of  eloquence  so  voluminous,  there  is  no  dexterity  or  fluency  in  tongue  or  pen  so 
great  as,  I will  not  say  to  elucidate,  but  not  even  to  number  the  exploits  of  the  in- 
vincible chief  [who  has]  pronounced  upon  the  firm  base  of  our  adored  liberty; 
nevertheless,  one  thing  I affirm  and  will  say:  that  no  one  of  them  is  more  glorious 
and  resplendent  in  the  eyes  of  my  fellow-patriots  and  of  the  nations  than  his  ex- 
ploit in  the  present  epoch:  I am  accustomed,  my  friends,  to  declare  and  to  say 
continually  with  pleasure  in  my  private  conversations  and  even  in  that  body  of 
which  I am  without  merit  the  president  that  all  the  exploits  of  our  generals,  all 
those  of  foreign  nations  and  most  powerful  peoples,  all  those  of  the  most  illustrious 
kings,  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  our  commander  the  Most  Exc.  Sr.  General 
of  Division  Don  Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga,  neither  in  the  grandeur  of  his  frays, 
nor  in  the  number  of  battles,  nor  in  speed  in  terminating  them,  and  that  no  other 
has  been  able  more  quickly  to  secure  the  fruits  of  victory.  Yes,  fellow-citizens: 
this  is  he  who  has  to  pdace  again  upon  its  feet  our  fatherland  which  ye  see  [now] 
stricken  to  earth  by  an  [over]  cautious  administration  which  with  precipitate  steps 
was  preparing  her  ruin,  lowering  our  independence,  sullying  the  integrity  of  our 
national  territory,  and  wishing  to  dismember  us  New  Mexicans  from  the  Mexican 
body,  without  its  imbecility  having  wherewith  to  excuse  itself,  unless  pure  cow- 
ardice, tardiness,  and  apathy  is  justified.  It  is  this  one  who  must  reestablish 
justice,  revive  good  faith,  bridle  passions,  and  secure  the  salvation  of  the  father- 
land  ; and  finally,  it  is  he  who  has  to  stay,  with  severe  laws,  the  general  dissolution 
that  there  is  in  everything  and  heal  all  the  disagreements  of  our  Eepublic. 

Let  my  declaration  end  with  the  New  Mexicans  giving  repeated  thanks  with  the 
mouth  and  even  more  with  their  hearts,  because  all  share  the  same  feeling  toward 
the  invincible  hero  who  finds  himself  triumphant:  long  live  the  fatherland,  long 
live  liberty;  and  in  the  memory  of  all  Mexicans  long  live  the  Most  Exc.  Sr.  Pro- 
visional President  D.  Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga. 

Santa  Fe,  Feb.  25,  1S46.  Tomas  Ortiz. 

629  December  15th  to  February  9th;  February  25th  to  April  19th;  and  acknowl- 
edgment from  Mexico  receive ' in  Santa  Fe  on  June  1st. 
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query  on  the  7th,  he  was  referred  to  “the  Prefect  of  this  Citv 
as  being  the  ranking  political  authority  residing  there.” 11  - 
With  the  session  of  this  day,  adjournment  was  taken  until  af- 
ter the  close  of  holy  week,  which,  this  year,  occurred  April  5th 
to  12th. 

To  their  notice  to  return  to  his  post,  Armijo  replied  to  tin* 
Assembly  with  a communication  dated  April  10th  in  which  In* 
reported  that  New  Mexico  had  been  made  a separate  com- 
mandancy  as  they  had  requested,  and  that  he  had  been  math* 
general  commandant  of  the  Department.  Upon  receiving  this 
dispatch  on  the  15th,  the  Assembly  named  Deputies  Leyva  ami 
Antonio  Sena  as  a special  committee  to  meet  the  governor  up- 
on his  arrival,  and  sent  another  committee  to  the  vicar  with  a 
request  that  a solemn  Te  Deum  be  sung  in  thanksgiving  to  tin* 
Supreme  Being  that  New  Mexico  had  been  made  independent 
of  the  fifth  military  division  and  that  the  office  had  been  en- 
trusted to  General  Armijo.  They  little  knew  what  a poor 
choice  he  was  to  prove  himself. 

Armijo  had  been  in  the  capital  less  than  four  weeks  when 
he  was  again  granted  leave  of  absence,  this  time  in  order  that 
he  might  transfer  his  family  from  Alburquerque.  When  notice 
came  that  they  should  reach  the  city  on  the  2d  of  June, 
another  committee  of  the  Assembly  was  appointed  to  meet 
them  with  a formal  welcome. 

Just  the  day  before  this  bit  of  ceremony  was  observed,  there 
arrived  from  the  national  capital  the  official  acknowledgement 
of  the  receipt  by  the  supreme  authorities  of  the  hearty  sub- 
scription which  Governor  Armijo  and  the  Assembly  had  given 
on  February  25tli  to  the  Plan  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  Just  at  the 
moment,  therefore,  when  Armijo  was  establishing  his  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  the  outlook  for 
an  uninterrupted  administration  of  five  years  was  aus- 
picious.631 

630  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  April  1,  184G.  This  would  be  the  proper  reply  to 
satisfy  any  local  purpose  which  the  vicar  may  have  had,  but  for  any  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  whole  Department  the  senior  vocal  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been 
the  ranking  authority. 

631  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legis.  Mins.,  volume  of  184G. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  TF.XAX  CRISIS  IX  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  MEXICO 

Before  taking  up  the  events  in  New  Mexico  during  the  last 
four  months  of  our  study,  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  consider 
the  situation  now  coming  to  a crisis  in  the  tierra  afuera,  or 
outer  world.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  national  game  which  had 
now  been  in  progress  for  some  ten  years,  New  Mexico  was 
relatively  but  a pawn,  too  far  advanced  and  left  unprotected; 
but  this  Department  was  also  a prize  of  far  greater  value  than 
either  side  then  dreamed.  While,  therefore,  our  interest  in 
her  fate  is  justifiable,  at  the  same  time  we  must  look  beyond 
her  borders  to  find  the  explanation  of  her  fate.  Why  was  our 
Department  lost  to  Mexico!  Our  present  purpose  is  to  re- 
view the  conditions  and  some  of  the  factors  which  must  enter 
into  any  discerning  reply  to  this  question. 

The  “Three  Guarantees”  with  which  Mexico  had  established 
her  independence  were  “Religion,  Union,  and  Independence,” 
and  early  in  the  study  of  our  subject  we  noted  the  anomalous 
state  of  affairs  which  resulted  from  the  attempt  to  blend  re- 
ligious absolutism  with  civil  independence.632  After  this  period 
of  twenty-five  years,  Mexico  was  still  bound  to  rigid  intoler- 
ance and  she  had  acquired  no  real  experience  in  self-govern- 
ment. 

In  spiritual  and  educational  administration,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  claimed  supreme  authority,  and  during  this 
period  her  claim  was  not  seriously  questioned.  For  the 
spiritual  and  intellectual  condition  of  all  who  acknowledged 
this  authority,  her  responsibility  was,  therefore,  propor- 
tionate. 

Moreover,  this  responsibility  was  made  the  more  emphatic 
by  the  vast  resources  which  she  had  acquired  and  which  would 

632  Consult  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i,  pp.  145,  130,  359-363. 
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have  enabled  her  to  discharge  that  responsibility,  in  so  far  as 
material  means  confer  ability.  This  Church  was  then  the  rno.-t 
powerful  corporation  in  the  New  World.833 

Is  it  not  strange  that,  with  such  resources  and  in  the  coui>»* 
of  three  centuries,  the  powerful  Roman  Catholic  Church  did 
not  make  of  Mexico  an  enlightened  nation?  But  here,  as  else- 
where in  the  Spanish  dominions,  from  the  first  days  of  Span- 
ish sovereignty  to  its  close,  “all  advances  of  the  human  mind 
in  the  line  of  independent  thinking,  which  disregarded  tradi- 
tion and  the  influence  of  religious  and  empirical  forms  were 
. . . anathema.”  634  “Where  are  the  new  inventions  and 

discoveries,  where  are  the  new  truths  in  science  and  art?” 
asked  Dr.  Beristain  in  18  1 6. 633  Philosophy,  statecraft,  na- 
tural sciences,  genuine  literature  were  not  found  among  Mex- 
ican publications  of  that  period ; while  in  range  of  subjects  and 
in  style,  the  works  which  were  produced  were  worthy  of 
mediaeval  scholastics.  Boasting  a university  from  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  first  printing-press  in  America  as  early 
as  153  8, 638  Mexico  nevertheless  remained  illiterate  and 
ignorant. 

How  shall  we  explain  this  and  similar  facts?  Shall  we  ac- 
cept the  assertions  of  the  apologists  for  that  Church  who  may 
say  that  she  has  faithfully  and  continuously  striven  for  the 

633  Eives,  The  TJ.  S.  and  Mexico,  1821-1846,  i,  65-66.  “TJnder  the  government 
of  the  Catholic  Kings  the  church  establishment  in  New  Spain  had  so  prospered 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  probably  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  of  the  clergy,  divided  about  equally  between  the  regular  and  secular 
bodies,  who  enjoyed  revenues  from  tithes,  fees  for  masses,  and  other  sources, 
amounting  to  several  million  dollars  a year.  They  also  administered  an  immense 
property  in  the  numerous  cathedrals,  churches,  and  convents  scattered  throughout 
the  settled  districts.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  buildings,  they  held  large  amounts 
of  productive  real  estate,  and  a variety  of  trust  funds,  aggregating  upward  of 
forty  million  dollars,  mainly  invested  in  mortgages  (Humboldt,  Essai  Politique,  ii. 
474-6).  It  was  estimated  that,  either  through  direct  ownership  or  by  way  of 
mortgage,  the  Church  controlled  two-thirds  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom  (Bomero. 
Mexico,  340).  In  addition  to  the  clergy,  there  were  lay  brothers,  servitors,  and 
nuns  whose  numbers  brought  the  estimated  total  of  those  ‘in  religion’  up  to  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  thousand.  ’ ’ 

634  Id.,  i,  70,  quoted  from  Philippine  Census  of  1905,  i,  336. 

635  Id.,  i,  76,  quot. 

636  Salpointe,  Soldiers  of  the  Cross,  120. 
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education  and  advancement  of  the  Mexican  people?  Or  shall 
we  accept  the  facts  stated  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  that 
time  as  set  forth  in  previous  chapters?  It  would  hardly  do 
for  us  to  say  that  “sons  of  the  Church”  like  Pedro  Bautista 
Pino,  Antonio  Barreiro,  and  Curate  Antonio  Jose  Martinez 
misrepresented  the  conditions  in  which  they  themselves  lived. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  both  did  and  did 
not  further  education  among’  the  Mexican  people.  This  seem- 
ing paradox  disappears  when  we  consider  that  the  Church  as 
a primitive  organization,  as  “the  body  of  Christ,”  became 
metamorphosed  under  Rome  in  the  Middle  Ages  into  a spirit- 
ual “Mother.”  Now  the  authority  of  Mother  Church  has  al- 
ways depended  upon  the  obedience  of  her  “children”;  and 
the  “children  of  the  Church,”  to  remain  entirely  subservient, 
must  be  kept  children  spiritually.  Mother  Church  did  not  in- 
tend her  brood  to  grow  to  spiritual  manhood;  therefore,  rela- 
tively little  education  was  essential  or  expedient  — Mother 
Church  would  do  any  profound  study  necessary.  Conse- 
quently, “while  the  United  States  was  growing  into  and  de- 
veloping tw*o  fundamental  beliefs  — broad  religious  tolerance 
and  the  right  to  local  self-government,”  the  Mexican  people 
had  actually  been  trained  into  unfitness  for  self-government  — 
of  which  religious  tolerance  is  but  the  spiritual  obverse. 

Naturally,  the  established  church  was  always  an  active  fac- 
tor in  the  civil  affairs  of  Mexico.  Indeed,  she  had  been  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  struggle  for  independence.  The  liberal 
Spanish  Cortes  of  1820,  in  dealing  with  a desperate  financial 
situation,  had  reduced  certain  unpopular  and  oppressive  taxes 
and  had  made  up  the  deficit  by  suppressing  religious  orders 
and  by  confiscating  a part  of  the  property  of  the  church. 
“These  measures  instantly  alarmed  the  Mexican  clergy,  and 
under  the  leadership  of  the  highest  ecclesiastics  the  conspiracy 
was  formed  which  resulted  in  Iturbide’s  proclamation  of  the 
plan  of  Iguala,  the  first  article  of  which  was  that  the  religion 
of  New  Spain  should  be  ‘the  Roman  Catholic  Apostolic,  with- 
out tolerating  any  other.’  ” 637 

Rives,  i,  36.  For  a brief  statement  of  how  the  clergy  of  Mexico,  using  Itur- 
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But  tlie  church  authorities  speedily  found  that  they  had  not 
improved  their  position,  for  not  only  did  the  Mexican  admin- 
istrations resemble  the  Spanish  Cortes  in  the  need  of  funds, 
but  also  a controversy  at  once  arose  over  the  patronato,  or 
power  of  appointing  to  church  benefices,  in  which  neither 
clergy  nor  government  would  yield.638  The  controversy  was 
referred  to  Rome  by  the  government  but  not  until  1830  was 
even  a provisional  arrangement  made;  and  even  after  t In- 
Holy  See  had  finally  recognized  the  independence  of  Mexico, 
no  definite  settlement  was  arrived  at  — the  Mexican  clergy  op- 
posing all  possible  solutions,  and  in  this  unsatisfactory  state 
did  the  matter  remain  during  this  whole  period.  “The 
Church  in  Mexico,  as  a direct  result  of  the  revolution,  para- 
doxically became  more  and  more  reactionary  and  ultramon- 
tane. The  higher  clergy  were  transformed  from  respectful 
servants  of  the  crown  into  consistent  opponents  of  the  rulers 
of  the  state,  and  became  active  participants  in  almost  every 
political  contest.”  639 

bide  as  their  tool,  “grafted  upon  the  political  system  of  the  new  nation  one  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  Old  Spanish  regime  — ecclesiastical  and  military  domination,” 
vide  Noll,  From  Empire  to  Republic,  pp.  74-86. 

ssa  Rives,  i,  67.  “During  the  period  of  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico  all  church  pre- 
ferment was  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  by  virtue  of  a concordat  with  the  Holy  Sec. 
The  moment  independence  was  attained,  the  question  arose  whether  the  ecclesi- 
astical patronage  theretofore  vested  in  the  Catholic  King  passed  with  other  gov- 
ernmental powers  to  the  new  rulers  of  Mexico,  or  whether  it  was  a personal  priv- 
ilege which  had  been  vested  in  the  King  and  his  royal  successors  only,  and  which 
therefore  could  not  be  exercised  by  revolutionary  authorities  until  revived  by  a 
new  grant  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  clergy  naturally  maintained  the  latter 
view,  the  government  the  former.’’ 

639  For  instance  in  New  Mexico,  see  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i,  pp.  360-363.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Pronouncement  of  December  11,  1842,  against  the  Congress  then  serv- 
ing, Zamaeois,  Historic i de  Hejico,  xii,  292,  says:  “Certain  is  it  that  the  mere 
suggestion  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance  of  worship  was  sufficient  in  that 
period  during  which  the  religious  spirit  was  active  and  ardent  in  all  classes  of 
society  to  cause  the  congress  to  be  looked  upon  with  ill-will.”  But  this  author 
condemns  the  violent  measures  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  main- 
tained. 

The  contrast  between  the  rigid  intolerance  of  this  church  in  Mexico  during  the 
period  which  we  are  studying  and  the  urgent  demand  of  the  same  church  in  the 
fall  of  1914  for  complete  freedom  of  religion  is  so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  es- 
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Mexico  was  weak  economically.  “Nowhere  in  the  world 
were  there  greater  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty  than  in 
Mexico.  . . A few  owners  of  mines  and  ranches  and  a few 

rich  dignitaries  of  the  church  visibly  enjoyed  almost  all  the 
wealth  of  the  nation.”  Men  of  Spanish  descent  would  not 
enter  either  trade  or  manufactures.  They  might  own  and  ad- 
minister haciendas  or  mines ; otherwise,  an  active  life  was  to  be 
found  only  in  one  of  four  careers : that  of  cleric,  lawyer, 
soldier,  or  government  official.  Since  those  especially  who 
sought  military  and  civil  posts  always  far  outnumbered  the 
places  available,  and  since  “the  essential  bases  of  free  govern- 
ment were  never  comprehended,  especially  the  idea  that  a 
paper  constitution  could  thwart  their  political  desires,”  we 
recognize  further  cause  for  Mexico’s  weakness  and  her  ever 
recurring  revolutions.  And  one  economic  result  was  that,  in 
3825  for  example,  the  maintenance  of  the  army  and  navy  took 
15,000,000  pesos,  which  was  eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  cost 
of  government.640 

Turning  now  to  the  American  side  of  the  crisis,  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  development  of  affairs  was  sketched  down 
to  the  spring  of  1S43.641  In  March  of  that  year,  a warning 
manifesto  to  the  free  States  had  been  issued  from  Washing- 
ton over  the  names  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joshua  Giddings, 
and  eleven  other  congressmen;  but  they  were  thought  to  be 
alarmists,  because  the  country  was  wholly  unaware  of  the 
work  which  President  Tyler  and  his  friends  were  doing  in 
secret.  Even  in  his  annual  message  of  December  4,  3843, 
Tyler  dissembled  to  Congress  and  to  the  people,  for,  during 
the  preceding  summer  and  fall,  Secretary  Upshur  had  been 
arranging  the  preliminaries  for  the  annexation  of  Texas. 
Tyler’s  message  gave  considerable  space  to  the  unsatisfactory 

cape  consideration  by  any  thoughtful  Roman  Catholic  reader.  We  refer  in  par- 
ticular to  the  resolution  presented  to  President  Wilson  by  a delegation  from  the 
American  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies,  urging  him  “not  to  recognize  any 
government  in  Mexico  which  does  not  guarantee  religious  liberty  to  all  classes.” 

840  Rives,  i,  60,  89,  97-98. 

641  See  Old  Santa  Fe,  ii,  pp.  47-56. 
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relations  between  the  two  countries,  but  he  gave  not  a word  to 
the  negotiations  going  on  with  Texas. 

In  February  of  1844,  President  Houston  of  Texas  sent  to 
Washington  a commissioner  with  full  powers  to  carry  the  mat- 
ter through;  yet  on  the  very  day  that  he  did  this,  other  com- 
missioners of  Texas,  in  deliberation  with  representatives  from 
Mexico,  were  signing  at  Sabinas  the  formal  armistice  which 
gave  to  Texas  the  prospect  of  her  independence  from  Mexico 
on  the  condition  of  remaining  outside  of  the  northern  republic. 
Yet,  by  the  end  of  March,  the  Texan  administration  had  “se- 
cretly but  definitely  abandoned  the  policy  of  attempting  to 
make  peace  with  Mexico,  and  had  thrown  themselves  unre- 
servedly into  the  arms  of  the  United  States.”  642 

On  February  28th,  Upshur  was  killed  in  a steamboat  dis- 
aster, and  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  became  secre- 
tary of  state.  He  took  up  his  duties  the  day  after  Commis- 
sioner Henderson  of  Texas  reached  Washington. 

The  treaty  was  soon  arranged,  and  at  the  same  time  troops 
were  stationed  near  the  Sabine  border  and  a naval  force  was 
sent  to  the  Gulf.  By  special  messenger,  the  consent  of  Mexico 
was  asked  to  the  treaty  “which  imperious  necessity  had  forced 
us  to  make,”  and  gold  was  again  offered  for  a change  of  boun- 
dary, both  of  which  proposals  were  instantly  spurned  by 
Santa  Anna. 

One  strong  reason  for  annexation  which  had  influenced 
Tyler  and  Upshur  had  been  that,  if  Texas  accepted  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  as  she  was  urged  to  do  by  the  diplomatic  efforts 
of  Great  Britain,  “her  territory  would  afford  a ready  refuge 
for  fugitive  slaves  from  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  'which  would 
lead  to  constant  collisions  along  the  border”;  and  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  worse  than  that  with  Canada,  which  was  inac- 
cessible to  slaves  except  through  the  free  States.643 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  foreign  minister,  denied  that  there  was 
any  British  “plot”  in  Texas,  but  he  admitted  that  his  country 

«*2  Rives,  i,  597. 

6«  Id.,  i,  -570. 
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desired  to  see  emancipation  there,  as  throughout  the  world. 
This  admission  Calhoun  twisted  into  a text  for  long  homilies 
in  defense  of  slavery  — a course  which  disconcerted  Tyler 
since  it  put  Texan  annexation  before  the  country,  not  as  for 
the  benefit  of  the  nation,  but  as  a Southern  and  special  measure 
in  the  interest  of  slave-breeding. 

When  the  news  of  a treaty  ready  for  final  signature  leaked 
out  in  March,  1S44,  it  startled  the  country  like  a cannonade  and 
drew  forth  violent  protests.  Tyler  had  sprung  a new  issue  on 
the  country  on  the  eve  of  a presidential  campaign,  and  he  him- 
self came  near  being  impeached.644 

Failure  of  the  treaty  in  its  present  form  was  certain,  since 
the  president  could  not  control  a majority  in  the  Senate.  But 
Tyler  interpreted  the  presidential  election  of  this  year  as  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  policies  which  he  had  so  long  and 
stubbornly  advocated.  In  his  exultant  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1844,  he  asserted  that  “a  controlling  majority  of 
the  people,  and  a large  majority  of  the  States  have  declared  in 
favor  of  immediate  annexation”;  643  and  so  in  the  last  session 
of  this  Congress  the  Democratic  House,  aided  by  the  remnant 
of  a Whig  Senate,  “took  the  most  critical  step  but  one  towards 
the  consummation  of  slavery’s  bloody  fate.”  640  Texas  an- 

64*  Schouler,  Hist,  of  the  77.  S.  The  Whig  leaders  were  indignant  with  Tyler 
at  his  having  forced  this  question  into  the  campaign.  It  cost  Van  Buren  the 
Democratic  nomination;  and  it  cost  Henry  Clay,  the  Whig  nominee,  the  election. 
The  vote  polled  by  the  Liberty  party  in  New  York  State  sufficed  to  throw  that 
State,  and  with  it  the  national  election,  to  James  K.  Polk.  V.,  Hives,  i,  641. 

Eives,  i,  6S6,  quot. 

648  Schouler,  iv,  480.  Rives,  i,  647,  630:  “Then  and  always  the  only  real  and 
substantial  objection  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  the  objection  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  an  argument  which  the  national  parties  (Whig  and  Democratic)  dared 
not  urge.  . . The  argument  that  Mexico  possessed  any  rights  in  the  matter 

must  have  seemed  very  hollow  to  those  who  remembered  her  utter  impotence  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  that  had  elapsed  since  San  Jacinto,  and  who  reflected  that  dur- 
ing those  years  Texas  had  probably  doubled  in  population,  and  that  Mexico  had 
steadily  gone  backward  in  wealth  and  the  elements  of  civilization.’’  On  the  other 
hand,  by  an  analysis  of  the  electoral  returns,  this  author  shows  that  “if  Clay’s 
defeat  was  due  to  the  anti-slavery  spirit  of  a minority,  Polk ’s  support  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  due  solely  to  slavery.  It  was  rather  due  to  the  Western 
spirit  of  expansion  which  was  unwilling  to  put  bounds  to  the  growth  of  the  nation, 
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nexation  was  liurried  through  before  the  new  Congress  coif 
consider  it.  A blending  of  the  House  and  Senate  bills  was  p ,- 
through  the  upper  house  by  a bare  majority,  and  the  preside  • 
was  given  the  choice  between  two  methods  of  annexation. 

The  whole  Union  was  agitated,  but  the  state  of  affair  b 
Mexico  at  this  very  time  was  an  overpowering  temptation  j 
many  who  wavered.  Perhaps  Congress  thought  that  if 
choice  between  the  alternatives  would  be  left  to  Presient  Pu  , 
but  Tyler  followed  the  example  set  by  Jackson,  and  on  the  bo- 
day  of  his  presidency,  March  3,  1845,  he  made  his  choice  and 
dispatched  a nephew  to  Texas  with  the  offer  of  annexation . 
By  April  1st,  the  United  States  charge  to  Texas  laid  the  offer 
before  President  Anson  Jones  at  Austin,  and  thus  the  Tyler 
administration  initiated  that  procedure  which  Mexico  had 
avowed  would  be  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war. 

In  Mexico,  meanwhile,  Cuevas,  the  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, had  not  submitted  the  annual  report  of  his  department 
to  Congress  until  March.  He  then  discussed  the  Texas  ques 
tion  at  considerable  length,  beginning  “by  admitting  with  un- 
usual frankness  that  the  separation  of  Texas  was  de  facto 
complete.  ’ ’ 647  Mexico  had  pledged  its  word  to  recover  Texas, 
but  had  made  no  “formal  demonstration”  since  the  first  cam- 
paign. The  independence  of  Texas  would  be  a misfortune  to 
Mexico,  but  its  annexation  to  the  United  States  might  be  fatal. 
“The  Mexican  government,  therefore,  propose  to  undertake  a 

and  therefore  welcomed  annexation.  . . All  the  Western  and  Southern  state*-, 

with  the  single  exception  of  Ohio,  were  for  Polk.”  This  is  true.  Three  more 
national  elections  were  to  pass  before  slavery  was  to  become,  in  I860,  the  gre 
national  issue,  overshadowing  all  others. 

e ^ Rives,  i,  697-698.  There  were  two  matters  which  Mexico  must  decide:  1 
the  independence  of  Texas;  2d,  her  annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  disei^- 
ing  the  whole  situation,  Cuevas  acknowledged  that  the  population  of  Texas 
entirely  foreign,  having  no  sympathies  with  the  Mexican  nation  but  differing 
manners,  customs,  and  political  methods.  ‘‘It  was  impossible  to  think  either  - 
annihilating  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  or  of  compelling  them  to  abandon  t 
country.”  Opposing  considerations  were:  the  integrity  of  Mexican  territory,  u ; ■ 
holding  the  national  honor,  and  the  evils  which  might  result  from  releasing  Tex  - 
such  as  contraband  trade  and  the  constant  threat  to  the  frontier. 
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negotiation  to  fix  definitely  the  relations  between  Mexico  and 
Texas.” 

But  scarcely  liad  the  first  steps  towards  this  end  been  taken 
when  it  was  learned  in  Mexico  that  the  United  States  Congress 
had  passed  the  resolution  which  enabled  Tyler  immediately  to 
offer  admission  to  Texas,  as  already  indicated.  This  report 
reached  Mexico  on  March  21st ; on  the  following  day  Cuevas, 
in  a note  of  grave  and  moderate  protest  to  Charge  Shannon, 
ended  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United  States. 

But  in  the  meantime  English  and  French  agents  in  Texas 
had  been  laboring  for  the  peace  which  Mexico  wished  and  had 
brought  about  the  formal  armistice  already  mentioned.  These 
preliminary  articles  of  peace  had  been  signed  and  sent  to  Mex- 
ico, and  now,  despite  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States 
government  and  largely  as  a result  of  the  good  offices  of  the 
British  and  French  representatives  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  the 
Herrera  administration  finally  secured  favorable  action  in  the 
Mexican  Congress,  offering  to  the  Texan  Republic  a formal 
treaty  of  recognition. 

But  the  concession  thus  held  out  was  made  too  late,  for  the 
dispatches  from  Washington  had  changed  the  aspect  of  things 
in  Texas.  Two  offers  now  confronted  the  Texan  Congress 
when  it  convened  on  June  16th.  That  of  the  United  States 
Avas  formally  approved,  and  the  Texan  Senate  unanimously 
rejected  the  preliminary  treaty  Avhich  Texas  had  asked  from 
Mexico  and  Avhich  had,  after  great  difficulty,  been  carried 
through  the  Mexican  Congress  and  signed  by  Herrera  on  May 
17th. 

A convention  also  had  been  summoned  to  consider  the  two 
offers.  It  met  on  J uly  4th  and  on  the  same  day  accepted  annex- 
ation to  the  United  States.  This  body  continued  its  sittings 
until  a constitution  was  completed  on  April  28th.  This  was 
to  be  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  people  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  October,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  Avere  to  ha\Te 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  will  as  to  annexation.  Presi- 
dent Jones  was  to  proclaim  the  result  and  to  notify  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States.648  He  was  then  to  call  elections  iY 
the  third  Monday  of  December;  and  as  soon  as  the  constF; 
tion  of  the  State  of  Texas  was  accepted  by  the  United  Stan  . 
Congress,  the  legislature  was  to  convene,  elect  their  senator^, 
and  arrange  for  the  election  of  representatives. 

In  'Washington,  a special  message  to  Congress  on  Decenifir 
9th  reported  that  Texas  had  fully  conformed  with  the  tern 
of  the  offer,  and  to  avoid  opposition  a bill  for  immediate  a<i- 
mission  was  quickly  whipped  through  both  houses  and  sign* 
by  Polk.  In  Texas,  the  first  governor,  J.  Pinckney  Hender- 
son, was  inaugurated  on  February  16,  1846,  and  a month  later 
Sam  Houston  and  Thomas  J.  Rusk  took  seats  in  the  United 
States  Senate. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  Herrera  became 
president  of  Mexico  late  in  the  fall  of  1844  as  result  of  a rev... 
lution  in  support  of  Congress  and  the  constitution.  During 
that  same  fall,  “the  progress  of  the  presidential  election  in 
the  United  States  had  been  followed  with  close  and  painful  in 
terest,  and  the  result  had  given  rise  to  very  serious  talk  as  ti- 
the policy  which  Mexico  ought  to  pursue,  so  that  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  Herrera  found  itself  confronted  at  the  outsn 
of  its  existence  by  a very  difficult  problem,  which  it  made  a 
frank  and  honest  effort  to  solve.”  640  But  the  course  chosen 
by  Texas  in  rejecting  the  treaty  for  which  they  themselves  had 
asked  and  the  triumph  of  the  annexation  policy  in  the  United 
States  brought  the  opposition  in  Mexico  to  a head  in  the  Pro- 
nouncement of  San  Luis  Potosi  on  December  14,  1845. 

The  justification  advanced  by  the  pronouncers  for  this  over 
throw  of  government  was  that  the  Herrera  administration  Ik. 
not  sustained  the  national  dignity  against  insolent  aggression. 
The  threat,  repeatedly  made,  that  for  the  United  States  to  an 
nex  Texas  would  be  equivalent  to  a declaration  of  war  had  n<" 
to  be  made  good.  Consequently,  “the  people  beheld  the  ta 
of  Herrera  with  indifference,  because  they  deemed  it  humiliat- 

64S  The  popular  vote  showed  that  the  people  of  Texas  were  practically  uiuu.i 
mous  in  choosing  to  enter  the  Union. 

Rives,  i,  697. 
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in g that  dealings  should  be  continued  with  the  United  States 
and  that  a declaration  of  war  against  them  should  be  de- 
layed.” 650 

The  revolution,  thus  directly  chargeable  to  the  overbearing 
course  pursued  by  the  northern  republic,  was  a far  more  se- 
rious calamity  than  is  realized  at  first  thought.  For  the  reader 
will  remember  that  the  overthrow  of  Santa  Anna  in  Decem- 
ber, 1844,  was  genuinely  in  defense  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment; whereas  now  “the  order  of  things  established  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Don  Jose  Joaquin  de  Herrera  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. . . Surely  a most  lamentable  spectacle  was  that 

presented  by  a people  which,  after  twenty-five  years  of  inde- 
pendence, found  itself  without  a constitution  to  rule  it.”  Dur- 
ing this  period,  three  fundamental  codes  had  been  destroyed. 
“The  blow  struck  at  the  first  constitution  was  the  root  of  all 
the  subsequent  evils,”  since  each  pronunciador  denounced  the 
defects  of  the  preceding  government.  Thus  the  people  came 
to  lose  their  political  faith,  whereas  if  each  had  sought  to 
remedy  the  defects  recognized,  a satisfactory  code  would  have 
been  built  up.  Paredes  meant  well,  but  he  should  have  served 
his  country  at  the  front  instead  of  attacking  President  Her- 
rera. “The  pronouncement  of  Paredes  left  almost  defence- 
less the  gate  at  which  the  invaders  were  thundering,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  Palo  Alto,  La  Resaca,  the  abandonment  of 
Matamoros,  and  the  advance  of  the  North  Americans  towards 
Monterey  were  in  great  part  the  result  of  that  imprudent  re- 
bellion, however  much  it  may  have  been  dictated  by  a pure 
sentiment  of  sincere  patriotism.”  631 

The  diputados  of  Michoacan  and  Coaliuila  protested  against 
all  that  had  occurred  in  the  revolution ; others  followed  their 
lead,  and  finally  all  the  congressional  deputies.  But  the  troops 
of  Queretaro,  Guanajuato,  Oajaca,  Puebla,  and  of  all  the  other 
cities  and  towns  adhered  to  the  Plan.  The  Acta  of  the  garri- 

650  Zamacois,  Historia  de  Mejico,  xii.  501. 

651  Id.,  xii,  406-408,  500-501.  This  author  cites,  as  convincing  evidence  of  the 
purity  of  motives  of  Paredes  and  his  ministers,  the  fact  that  they  left  700,000 
duros  in  the  treasury. 
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son  of  Mexico  City  was  dated  January  2,  1846.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Paredes  issued  the  call  for  the  special  “ junta 
representantes  de  los  depcirtmentos whose  sole  duty  was 
name  the  provisional  president.  They  dutifully  named  Par- 
des  and  immediately  dissolved.632 

Without  representatives  and  without  a constitution,  the  h. 
terest  of  the  country  novr  centered  in  the  convocatoria  prou.- 
ised  by  General  Paredes.  In  overthrowing  the  constitution:.; 
Congress,  his  Plan  had  declared  for  an  extraordinary  Con- 
gress, “with  full  powers  to  constitute  the  nation,  without  air. 
limitation  whatever.”  Although  it  wras  not  explicitly  state.  1. 
this  revealed  an  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  government. 
Since  1832,  Paredes  had  been  convinced  that  only  a throne 
could  save  Mexico  from  anarchy  and  from  the  ambition  of  the 
United  States.  He  therefore  wanted  to  establish  a monarchy, 
but  he  had  been  willing  to  hold  this  in  abeyance  until  the  Texa> 
matter  should  be  settled. 

In  the  situation  which  he  had  now  precipitated,  however, 
this  question  necessarily  came  to  the  front.  Some  wished  to 
return  to  the  Constitution  of  1824;  others  thought  the  central 
form,  of  government  the  best;  and  nowT  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peared openly  the  opinion  of  a great  number  of  property-own- 
ers and  merchants  praising  the  advantages  of  the  monarchical 
form,  pointing  out  the  prosperous  conditions  under  the  vice- 
royalty and  the  benefit  which  would  result  from  ending  all  am- 
bition for  gaining  the  first  post  of  government.  A similar 
suggestion  made  a few  years  before  had  raised  a storm  of  pro- 
test;653 now,  in  view  of  the  constant  disturbances,  this  view 
began  to  gain  ground. 

When,  after  long  and  serious  thought  by  Paredes  and  his 
ministers,  the  convocatoria  for  the  newT  Congress  was  pub- 
lished on  January  27tli,  it  instantly  found  sincere  friends  and 
terrible  opponents.  Republicans  sawr  in  it  “the  door  set  ajar 

852  Zamaeois,  Historia  de  Mejico,  xii,  501.  This  author  says  that  among  the 
forty-three  who  assembled  were  Don  Diego  Archuleta  and  Don  N.  Otero  for  XV'- 
Mexico. 

653  V.  Noll,  p.  159,  regarding  effort  made  in  1840. 
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for  monarchy,”  and  protested  against  a suffrage  based  on 
money.654 

Three  days  before  this  call  was  issued,  a new  periodical,  El 
Tiempo,  had  made  its  first  appearance,  ably  edited  by  Aleman 
and  others  of  his  type  in  defense  of  monarchical  principles. 
On  Februaiy  12th,  this  paper  caused  a profound  sensation  by 
coming  out  plainly  for  monarchy.  The  freedom  of  expression 
allowed  this  paper  by  the  government,  together  with  the  resig- 
nation of  General  Almonte,  a pronounced  republican,  from  the 
cabinet,  increased  the  belief  that  the  rest  of  the  government 
was  monarchical.  Thus,  while  the  United  States  forces  were 
threatening  on  the  Rio  Bravo  and  on  the  coast,  internal  hos- 
tility to  the  Paredes  administration  grew  stronger  daily.  San- 
tanistas,  Federalists,  Centralists  joined  against  Paredes  in 
accusing  him  of  monarchism,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  press 
fostered  this  opposition. 

Finally,  on  May  7th,  Colonel  Rafael  Tellez  pronounced  in 
Mazatlan  with  the  object  of  recalling  the  exiled  Santa  Anna ; 
and  the  garrison  of  Guadalajara  followed  on  the  20th,  declar- 
ing for  Santa  Anna  and  calling  for  a constituent  congress. 
Very  possibly  Paredes  realized  that  the  form  of  government 
which  he  desired  could  not  prevail,  for,  when  the  extraor- 
dinary Congress  assembled  on  June  6th,  he  made  a solemn  pro- 
test in  favor  of  the  republican  system.  On  the  13th,  he  was 
elected  constitutional  president  and  Bravo  was  made  vice- 
president.  El  Tiempo  then  suspended,  the  system  having 
been  decided,  but  the  storm  of  distrust  still  continued. 

Such  in  outline  was  the  condition  of  Mexico  when  the  United 
States  pressed  the  situation  to  a definite  break.  One  of  the 
purposes  with  which  Polk  had  become  president  was  that  of 
settling  the  trouble  with  Great  Britain  over  the  Oregon  boun- 
dary, and  in  the  campaign  which  elected  him,  the  cry  “54°  40' 

654  Zamaeois,  Historia  de  Mejiro , xii,  501.  Its  supporters  favored  placing  the 
suffrage  in  the  power  of  the  middle  class,  and  argued  that  money  was  not  the 
criterion.  According  to  the  edict,  Congress  was  to  be  composed  of  160  deputies 
representing  all  classes  and  all  professions. 
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or  fight!”  had  helped  to  distract  Northern  attention  from  to. 
other  democratic  ambition  of  “Texas  and  re-annexation.” 
But  Tyler  had  taken  care  of  the  latter  problem  — except  as 
deciding  with  Mexico  on  the  proper  boundary.  In  decide..- 
this  matter,  Polk  was  determined  to  attain  his  other  chief  <!,- 
sire  by  making  the  new  frontier  take  in  California.  It  is  imt 
surprising,  therefore,  that  Polk  should  resolve  to  maintain  t!  . 
pretentious  claim  of  Texas  that  the  Rio  Grande  formed  h»-r 
western  boundary.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  alarmed  at  11. 
rising  spirit  of  press  and  people  in  Mexico,  he  ordered  Gen- 
eral Taylor  to  occupy  in  force  the  disputed  territory  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  Taylor  sailed  from  New  Or- 
leans in  July,  1845,  and  landed  at  Corpus  Cristi,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  former  river.  There  he  stayed  idle  for  six 
months.655 

Meanwhile,  Polk  sent  Slidell  of  Louisiana  to  Mexico  as 
plenipotentiary  to  discuss  and  settle  all  disputed  questions. 
He  was  to  offer  a good  round  sum  for  California,  Secretary 
Buchanan  stating  in  his  official  instructions  that  indemnifying 
Mexico  for  her  “imaginary  rights”  over  Texas  was  not  the 
sole  business  for  which  he  was  sent.  But  he  accomplished 
nothing  with  Paredes.656 

The  effort  to  purchase  a settlement  failed  as  Polk  had  an- 
ticipated, so,  without  a word  of  warning  to  Congress  (then  in 
full  session),  he  ordered  Taylor  to  advance  to  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande ; and  upon  learning  of  the  downfall  of  Herrera 
in  December,  he  also  sent  a strong  fleet  into  the  Gulf. 

Mexican  citizens  and  officials  protested  to  General  Taylor, 
but  he  would  not  withdraw.  General  Arista  thereupon 

655  Schouler,  iv,  519.  “For  the  American  government,  the  question  of  Texas 
was  settled  and  done  with  from  the  spring  of  1S45  had  it  stood  alone’’;  but  “the 
unpaid  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mexico  constituted  a very  substantial 
and  a very  real  grievance  which  remained  to  be  disposed  of,  along  with  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  new  boundary.”  (Rives,  i,  717-719.) 

65U  Id.  Zamacois,  xii.  398,  says:  “The  true  aim  through  John  Slidell  was  n t 
to  treat  of  the  question  of  Texas  but  to  offer  some  millions  and  the  debt  for  the 
cession  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californios. ” The  question  of  Texas  se  hacid 
punto  omiso. 
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(Vest'd  the  Rio,  and  the  collision  with  Taylor  which  resulted 
forth  Polk’s  impassioned  but  hypocritical  message  to 
(i^f-gross  of  May  11,  1846:  "War  exists,  and  notwithstand- 
all  our  efforts  to  avoid  it.  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico 

lA'lf.” 


SANTA  FE  ARCHITECTURE 

Sylvanus  Griswold  Morley 

• • • \ 
When  the  Spaniards  first  pushed  their  intrepid  way  into  X c&  \ 

Mexico  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they  u/er^ 

amazed  at  finding  the  native  habitations  so  large  and  /l| 

constructed. 

Great  communal  houses  four  and  five  stories  high,  eont  , to 
ing  in  many  cases  over  a thousand  rooms  and  sheltering  t'.uce 
as  many  people,  were  encountered  on  every  side.  The  new  i,,,^ 
was  filled  with  these  human  ant-hills,  and  bore  evidence  of  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a highly  organized  and  efficient  people. 

These  communal  houses,  with  their  two,  three,  four,  , 
even  five  room  suites,  the  forerunners  of  the  modern  apar: 
ment  house,  were  not,  however,  adapted  to  the  living  requir 
ments  of  the  European  conquerors.  They  were  the  on: 
growth,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  a communal  form  of  livi:  • 
of  a socialism  more  far-reaching  and  yet  practical  than  e\.  r 
dreamed  by  Debs  and  his  optimistic  following.  Lands,  crop-, 
houses  were  all  owned  in  common,  and  the  individual  was  cum 
pletely  submerged  in  the  community. 

The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  lived  under  a different  r 
gime.  It  was  the  day  of  adventure,  of  soldiers-of-fortu: 
rising  from  obscurity  to  the  very  steps  of  the  throne.  Corn 
and  Pizarro  were  still  names  to  conjure  with,  and  every  swash 
buckler  was  a prospective  adelantado.  Theirs  was  a civiliza- 
tion of  highly  specialized  needs  and  widely  differing  custom': 
and  the  high  box-like  Indian  pueblos  with  their  dark  and  po<-r 
ly  ventilated  rooms  were  ill  fitted  for  its  accommodation. 

Thus  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  develop  a new  type  > ‘ 
architecture  for  the  new  country,  one  fitted  to  their  own 
pecial  needs  and  yet  conforming  at  the  same  time  to  the  pr<  -- 
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ing  exigencies  of  the  environment.  An  exposition  of  this 
architecture,  which  has  been  called  “The  Santa  Fe  Style,” 
after  the  name  of  the  capital  city  of  the  region  where  it  flour- 
ished, is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article.1 

Before  entering  upon  a general  discussion  of  Santa  Fe 
Architecture,  and  the  consideration  of  its  essential  character- 
istics, a brief  sketch  of  the  historical  conditions  under  which  it 
developed  may  not  be  aside  the  subject. 

Although  no  buildings  now  exist  which  date  from  as  far  back 
as  the  first  occupation  of  New  Mexico  by  Juan  de  Oiiate  in 
1598,  we  may  assume  that  with  the  colonization  of  the  new 
land  the  new  architecture  came  into  being,  the  result  of  graft- 
ing a European  civilization  on  a native  American  stalk. 

The  oldest  European  structure  now  extant  in  anything  like 
its  original  form  is  the  church  at  Acoma,  New  Mexico,  built  in 
1629,  and  from  this  time  onward  until  1680  the  number  of 
European  buildings  rapidly  increased. 

As  early  as  1630  Father  Benavides,  the  custodio-general, 
writes  that  there  were  twenty-five  churches  in  the  province; 2 
and  this  list  of  course,  included  ecclesiastical  structures  only. 
By  1680,  the  year  of  the  great  Pueblo  rebellion,  the  Santa  Fe 
Style  had  become  the  only  European  architecture  found  in  the 
entire  region,  and  the  Indians  themselves  were  doubtless  al- 
ready coming  under  its  influence. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1680,  the  Pueblo  Indians,  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Pope,  struck  a swift  and  unexpected  blow 
for  freedom ; and  after  massacreing  the  Spaniards  in  the  smal- 
ler settlements,  finally  succeeded  in  driving  all  of  them  out  of 
the  province. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  the  stirring 
events  of  this  period,  the  martyrdom  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
fathers,  the  heroic  defense  of  Santa  Fe  by  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor, Otermln,  and  finally  the  evacuation  of  the  country.  The 

1 This  area  was  roughly  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  western  Texas,  southern 
Colorado,  eastern  Arizona,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua  in 
Old  Mexico. 

2 See  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History,  It.  E.  Twiteliell,  pp.  340-341. 
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narrative  of  these  belongs  to  the  domain  of  history  rathe 
than  of  architecture,  and  moreover  has  been  ably  covered 
Col.  R.  E.  Twitchell 3 and  Mr.  B.  M.  Read  4 in  their  admira: 
histories  of  New  Mexico  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  ioj 
further  information  on  these  interesting  subjects. 

From  1680  to  1693  New  Mexico  was  in  the  hands  of  L « 
aboriginal  owners,  and  during  this  interval  an  iconoclast:^ 
wave  seems  to  have  swept  over  the  province,  before  which  • J 
ery  vestige  of  European  civilization  disappeared.  T. 
churches  were  dismantled,  vestments,  altar  service,  books,  dor  J 
uments,  and  all  the  impedimenta  of  Spanish  colonial  occura-i 
tion  were  destroyed.  Even  the  “Palacio  Real”  or  goverri-j 
ment  palace  at  Santa  Fe  was  revamped  into  an  Indian  puebW. 
and  occupied  by  the  Tano  tribe  for  thirteen  years. 

This  heavy  blow  to  European  culture  in  the  Southwest,  how- 
ever, was  not  enduring,  and  with  the  reconquest  of  the  coun- 
try under  Diego  de  Yargas  in  1693,  it  returned  with  great'  r 
strength  than  before. 

During  the  next  two  and  a half  centuries,  the  province  of 
New  Mexico  suffered  no  serious  set-back  or  change  in  fortun- 
Completely  isolated  from  the  contemporary  English  and 
French  colonies,  and  separated  by  nearly  1000  miles  from  tl; 
nearest  large  Spanish  settlement,  she  wrns  left  largely  to  her- 
self; and  her  peace  was  broken  only  by  quarrels  between  tin 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  and  Indian  raids  an 
massacres. 

This  is  the  period  from  which  date  practically  all  the  ex- 
amples of  Santa  Fe  Architecture  now  extant.  The  provine- 
doubtless  enjoyed  a mild  prosperity,  and  under  the  Frau 
ciscan  Fathers  in  whose  exclusive  charge  all  spiritual  matter- 
were  vested,  the  missions  multiplied.  Churches,  private  resi- 
dences, and  a few  governmental  buildings  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  little  colony  were  erected,  and  const- 

3 Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History,  R.  E.  Twitcliell,  Cedar  Rapids,  Io«  ■ 

1911. 

4 Illustrated  History  of  New  Mexico.  B.  M.  Read,  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  191-- 
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tute  the  chief  record  of  the  Santa  Fe  Style  as  we  have  it  today. 

In  1846  came  the  American  Occupation,  and  this  largely  dis- 
couraged any  important  expression  of  the  native  architecture 
for  the  next  fifty  years.  Indeed  its  rescue  and  rehabilitation, 
in  a sense  its  rennaissance,  have  been  an  achievement  of  the 
past  two  decades,  and  is  of  such  moment  to  all  lovers  of  the 
Style,  that  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it  merit  fur- 
ther attention. 

The  chief  credit  for  this  rennaissance  rests  with  Mr.  E.  P. 
Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Company.  As  much  as  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  building  hotels  and  stations  along  the  route  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system  arose,  he  perceived  the  historical  propriety 
of  following  the  native  architecture  of  the  Southwest. 

At  that  time  the  more  spectacular  missions  of  southern 
California  were  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  the  or- 
der went  forth  that  this  architecture  was  to  be  followed  in  the 
hotels  and  stations  then  contemplated  along  the  right  of  way. 
An  exhaustive  presentation  of  the  Santa  Fe’s  efforts  in  this 
particular  direction,  would  not  only  take  us  too  far  afield  but 
is  hardly  germane  to  our  subject;  sufficient  to  say  in  this  con- 
nection that  in  consequence  of  President  Ripley’s  attitude,  a 
number  of  hotels  and  stations  were  erected  in  the  California 
Mission  Style ; the  most  beautiful  and  “true  to  type”  being  the 
“Alvarado”  at  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  artistic  and  commercial  bene- 
fits to  southern  California,  which  resulted  directly  from  this 
exploitation  of  her  native  architecture  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way. It  placed  her  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Mission 
movement  in  architecture,  arts,  and  crafts,  then  making  itself 
so  strongly  felt  all  over  the  United  States,  and  netted  her  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  advertising  and  publicity. 

When  it  became  apparent  about  five  years  ago,  that,  how- 
ever appropriate  California  Mission  Architecture  might  be 
for  California,  it  was  hardly  the  “correct  thing”  for  New 
Mexico,  which  has  an  equally  distinctive  and  beautiful  archi- 
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tecture  of  her  own,  it  was  again  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  wh; 
blazed  the  trail.5 

In  1909-10  “El  Ortiz,”  the  Fred  Harvey  Hotel  at  L.- 
New  Mexico,  was  built  in  the  “Santa  Fe  Style”;  and  this, 
the  writer’s  opinion,  still  remains  the  most  successful  adarc. 
tion  of  the  native  architecture  to  modern  requirements. 

This  brings  the  Style  down  to  the  present  moment,  and  . 
are  now  in  position  to  examine  its  general  characteristics. 

Santa  Fe  Architecture  shows  clearly  the  several  influon 
which  have  shaped  its  development.  It  may  be  defined  bri- 
as  the  blending  of  sixteenth  century  Spanish  and  Indian  buiM 
ing  practices  in  an  environment,  the  physical  demands  . : 
which  are  exceedingly  coercive. 

The  chief  Indian  contribution  to  the  new  architecture  wa-> 
the  use  of  adobe  as  the  principal  building  material.  Long  ! 
fore  the  Spanish  conquest,  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  bui  '• 
their  houses  of  adobe  which  however,  was  not  made  into  sin; 
dried  brick  as  today,  but  was  puddled  between  frames  <>: 
wattle-work  or  hides  something  like  modern  concrete  constru 
tion.  Curious  as  it  may  appear,  it  now  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest  did  not  use  adobe  brick  until 
after  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Conquest,  and  its  subsequent  un- 
is almost  certainly  due  to  European  influence.8 

6 In  point  of  strict  historical  priority  the  store  and  warehouse  of  the  Colorni  . 
Supply  Company  at  Morlev,  Colorado  (see  Plate  13A),  antedated  “El  Ortiz1’  at 
Lamy,  New  Mexico,  by  about  a year.  This  building  was  designed  and  built  by  t 
architectural  firm  of  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Rapp  Co.,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
1908.  It  was  the  first  attempt  to  adapt  Santa  Fe  Architecture  to  modern  building 
requirements,  and  also  one  of  the  most  successful. 

s In  the  walls  of  several  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  at  Santa  Fe 
fragments  of  this  aboriginal  puddling  were  found  during  the  repair  of  the  bui'  . 
ing.  Adobe  bricks  were  laid  on  top  of  these  puddled  sections  in  such  a way  a* 
to  indicate  the  adobe-brick-work  was  subsequent.  That  these  puddled  walls  a::’-* 
date  the  foundation  of  Santa  Fe  in  1606,  however,  is  very  much  to  be  doubted 
The  most  reasonable  explanation  to  account  for  their  presence  in  the  Palace,  is  that 
they  were  built  by  the  Tano  Indians  when  they  made  the  Palace  over  into  a puel>:o 
in  1680-1693.  This  latter  hypothesis  has  in  its  favor  all  the  weight  of  historical 
probability,  while  the  former  demands  a postulate  (the  existence  of  a prehistory  • 
pueblo  on  the  site  of  the  Palace)  denied  by  most  archaeologists.  In  all  probability 
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Spanish  contributions  to  the  new  architecture,  as  would 
f tT : rally  be  expected  from  the  higher  civilization,  were  more 
^ l^rdtied  and  radical.  The  first  effect  of  European  influence 

^ (he  breaking  up  of  the  great  four  and  five  story  communal 
f into  smaller  and  less  cumbersome  units,  and  the  light- 
,3  U - of  the  native  principles  of  construction.  To  this  end 
f j&ijy  (and  to  the  Indians  new)  features  were  introduced,  such 

6 S w indows,  vestibuled  doorways,  exterior  porches,  cloistered 
( oyrts,  balconies,  balustrades,  and  towers,  all  tending  to  light- 
tn/tho  heavy  block-like  character  of  the  native  buildings,  and 
i.  relieve  their  monotony. 

Finally  the  adaptation  of  the  Style  to  modern  living  re- 
c firements  has  been  accomplished  without  sacrificing  its  es- 
1 £utial  exterior  characteristics;  and  the  interior  changes  and 
/ ^lifications  introduced  have  been  made  chiefly  in  the  direc- 

7 ion  of  twentieth  century  comfort,  such  as  replacing  earth 
\ loors  with  wood  floors,  earth  roofs  with  composition  or  tin 
l I'tofs,  mica  or  paper  window  panes  with  glass,  and  no  plumb- 

i:g  at  all  with  sanitary  plumbing. 

These  changes  have  been  made  in  the  interests  of  habit- 
ability, which  Santa  Fe  dwellings  never  enjoyed  before,  and 
it  the  same  time  have  not  interfered  with  the  originality  and 
iharm  of  the  Style. 

The  more  important  characteristics  of  Santa  Fe  Architec- 
•iro  are  enumerated  below : 

1st.  The  general  effect  is  low  and  long.  One  story  is  the 
rule,  two  stories  the  exception,  and  three,  save  in  church  tow- 
r-rs,  unheard  of.  This  makes  for  stability.  The  buildings  ap- 
!-oar  to  cling  to  mother  earth  and  do  not  rear  themselves  in 
ineffectual  competition  with  natural  elevations. 

2d.  All  prominent  facade  lines  are  horizontal.  Gable  or 
pointed  roofs  are  never  seen.  Drainage  is  effected  by  a slight 
pitch,  but  the  ridge  of  the  roof  never  appears  above  the  top  of 
the  fire-wall.  The  uniform  use  of  flat  or  very  slightly  sloping 

-fce  puddled  -walls  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Palace  today  are  the  handiwork  of  the 
••■'no  Indians,  and  date  from  16S0-1693. 
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roofs  not  visible  above  the  fire-wall,  is  one  of  the  most  distir;  • 
tive  characteristics  of  Santa  Fe  Architecture,  and  greatly  en- 
hances the  low  and  long  effect  mentioned  above.  A furtl;  - 
application  of  this  same  principle  is  seen  in  the  comp!.  -, 
elimination  of  the  Roman  arch  and  semi-circular  outlines  - 
common  in  California  Mission  Architecture.  This  is  nev.  - 
used  in  Santa  Fe  facades,  and  constitutes  the  chief  point  , 
difference  with  the  CalifornmMission  Style.7 

3d.  The  facade  is  broken  by  a number  of  architectural  <]. 
vices  which  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  otherwise  blank  adoi  ■ 
walls,  such  as:  inset  porches  ( portales ),  balconies  (balcony  . 
projecting  roof-beams  and  water-spouts  ( vigas  and  canalc > . 
fire-walls  {pretties),  fire-wall  apertures,  and  flanking  but- 
tresses. These  are  disposed  both  symmetrically  and  asymmet- 
rically, and  give  Santa  Fe  facades  an  infinite  variety. 

4th.  The  color  preferably  should  be  one  of  the  numerous 
shades  of  adobe.  These  vary  from  a pale  buff  or  cream  to  a 
fairly  dark  brown;  and  even  pink  and  red  are  not  unknown 
colors  in  the  New  Mexico  soil.  By  extension  however,  air- 
light  color  is  permissible.  Strong  and  vivid  tones  are  taboo, 
particularly  blues  and  greens.  This  “protective  coloration” 
of  the  Santa  Fe  Style  harmonizes  admirably  with  its  environ- 
ment, and  is  one  of  its  chief  charms. 

5th.  Carved  wood  members  are  extensively  and  effectively 
utilized  in  facade  decoration.  Here  may  be  mentioned  carvel 
wood  capitals,  columns,  architraves,  balustrades,  cornice.-, 
and  doors.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  development  in 
this  direction  is  the  so-called  “Santa  Fe  Capital”  which  is  so 
unique  as  to  warrant  more  extended  consideration. 

In  Plate  1 is  shown  a representative,  though  by  no  mean- 
exhaustive,  series  of  Santa  Fe  capitals  drawn  from  a number 
of  different  sources.  The  simplest  form,  and  probably  the 

7 Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point.  The  Roman  arch  of  California 
Mission  Architecture  is  fatal  to  the  artistic  success  of  structures  in  the  Santa  i‘ 
Style.  The  writer  is  particularly  anxious  to  sound  a warning  note  in  this  connc- 
tion,  as  many  otherwise  really  good  “Santa  Fe  Style”  buildings  have  been  ruined 
by  the  addition  of  Roman-arch  portals  or  curving  fire-walls. 
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oldest  as  well,  though  accurate  data  as  to  its  exact  age  is  lack- 
ing, is  No.  1.  This  capital  was  found  buried  in  the  center  of 
die  north  wall  of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  at  Santa  Fe,  at 
a point  just  north  of  the  window  in  the  “Ben  Hur”  room.8 

The  Ben  Hur  room,  at  one  time  in  its  checkered  career,  was 
a portal  facing  on  the  platpta,9  and  the  capital  and  column 
found  were  a part  of  this.  Later,  this  portal  was  made  over 
into  a room  by  the  simple  expedient  of  building  a wall  across 
its  front;  and  incidental  to  these  changes,  the  capital  figured 
in  No.  1 was  embedded  in  this  wall  and  its  existence  forgotten. 
It  is  doubtless  very  old,  probably  prior  to  1768.  The  Urrutia 
map  of  the  “Villa  de  Santa  Fe”  (see  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i,  no. 
3,  p.  332)  shows  an  inset  in  the  north  wall  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  the  western  end  of  which  corresponds  almost  exact- 
ly with  the  spot  where  this  capital  and  column  were  found. 
And  although  this  map  has  no  date  it  probablv  was  compiled 
before  176S.10 

Stylistically  considered,  this  capital  is  the  simplest  shown  in 
Plate  1.  It  is  exclusively  curvilinear  in  form,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  which  the  writer  knows,  that  does  not  have  a perpen- 
dicular end. 

8  General  Lew  Wallace,  while  governor  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  in 
1879-18S2,  completed  some  parts  of  his  famous  novel  “Ben  Hur’’  in  the  Palace, 
where  he  lived  during  his  incumbency.  'There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  room  in  which  these  historic  pages  were  written,  but  the  concensus  of 
expert  opinion  appears  to  incline  to  the  view  that  it  was  the  room  now  devoted  to 
the  exhibits  from  the  Bito  de  los  Frijoles,  the  prehistoric  cliff-dwelling  community 
twenty-two  miles  west  of  Santa  Fe.  This  exhibition  hall  is  also  known  as  the 
Ben  Hur  room. 

9 The  central  court  of  New  Mexican  buildings  is  known  locally  as  the  “plaqita,” 
the  corresponding  term  throughout  old  Mexico  and  Central  America  being  patio. 
The  word  pla^ita  would  seem  to  be  derived  from  plaza-ita  or  “little  plaza,”  the  z 
changing  to  soft  c before  i in  composition. 

10  The  Urrutia  map  of  the  Villa  de  Santa  Fe  is  one  of  a collection  of  twenty- 
one  manuscript  maps  and  plans  of  towns  and  settlements  north  of  Mexico,  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  These  were  made  by  Joseph  de  Urrutia  some  time  about 
1768  or  shortly  before;  and  are  in  colors.  The  whole  collection  is  catalogued  and 
described  in  a publication  of  the  Library  of  Congress:  A Descriptive  List  of 
Haps  of  the  Spanish  Possessions  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States, 
1502-1820.”  Edited  with  notes  by  Philip  Lee  Phillips,  F.R.G.S.  See  pp.  347-48. 
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The  next  example,  No.  2,  is  from  the  portal  of  the  writer  *| 
residence,  also  in  Santa  Fe.  This  house  was  built  some  tirni 
during  the  decade  1780-1790,  as  the  deeds  of  the  property  & 
back  to  1783.  About  this  time,  one  Roque  Lobato,  the  armor.-; 
of  the  royal  garrison  at  Santa  Fe,  petitioned  the  Span:  1 
crown  for  a grant  of  land  the  better  to  support  his  family  ij 
the  dignity  demanded  by  his  position.  This  grant  was  pr.-f 
sumably  made,  and  the  house  (now  occupied  by  the  writer  jj 
was  doubtless  built  by  the  worthy  armorer  shortly  afterward. '1 
The  capital  from  this  portal  is  exactly  like  the  one  from  tm: 
Palace  of  the  Governors,  except  as  to  its  end,  which  is  finished 
off  in  a rectilinear  step  pattern,  instead  of  an  upward  sweeps 
ing  curve.  Compare  Nos.  1 and  2.  \ 

This  step  treatment  of  the  free  ends  of  capitals  used  in  sec* 
ular  building,  residences,  and  the  like  (Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  10)  is 
practically  universal,  and  any  other  finish,  even  the  simple 
perpendicular  end  (No.  5)  is  correspondingly  rare. 

This  standard  type  appears  again  in  No.  3,  from  an  old 
house  on  Manhattan  Avenue,  Santa  Fe;  the  only  difference 
between  Nos.  3 and  4 being  in  the  number  of  the  steps,  No.  4 
having  four,  and  No.  3,  three. 

No.  4 is  of  unusual  historic  interest  in  that  it  comes  from 
the  old  Fonda,  the  famous  hostelry  at  the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  the  scene  of  many  an  uproarious  celebration  in  the  old 
days  when  the  long  caravans  rolled  into  the  plaza  amidst  a 
tumult  of  dust  and  noise  and  cracking  whips  and  creaking 
wheels.  It  is  less  perfect  in  point  of  design  than  Nos.  2 and  3 
however,  and  the  contraction  and  corresponding  upward  move- 
ment of  the  “ball”  element  appears  to  be  a more  degenerate 
expression  of  the  earlier  idea. 

The  next  example,  No.  5,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  tl. 
entire  series,  since,  although  it  comes  from  a private  lions*1 
(the  Clancy  residence  at  Santa  Fe)  it  is  nevertheless  very  sim- 
ilar in  type  to  the  capitals  from  the  churches  (Nos.  6,  7,  8,  11. 

ii  In  confirmation  of  this  statement  it  might  bo  noted  that  during  the  repair  • ' 
the  house,  a piece  of  plate  armor  was  found  under  one  of  the  walls,  doubtless  a 
specimen  of  Roque’s  own  handiwork. 
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1*2, 13,  and  14).  Indeed  it  is  a perfect  connecting  link  between 
the  plain  capitals  of  secular  buildings  and  the  more  ornate 
examples  from  ecclesiastical  structures. 

Here  for  the  first  time  we  see  the  use  of  decorative  elements 
on  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  capital.  These  take  the  form 
of  lines,  circles,  and  gouges,  the  latter  clearly  made  by  a chisel 
with  curving  end.  Another  feature,  characteristic  of  ecclesi- 
astical capitals,  is  the  double  lining  along  the  lower  edge  pass- 
ing from  the  free  end  to  the  base  of  the  capital.  See  Nos.  5, 
6,  8,  and  11.  ' 

The  capital  in  the  Clancy  house  has  the  same  square  end  as 
those  from  the  churches.  In  fact  it  so  closely  resembles  the 
latter  in  all  details  that  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  it  must 
have  been  designed  originally  for  a church  and  found  its  way 
into  the  Clancy  house  only  as  a result  of  the  destruction  or  re- 
pair of  the  original  edifice.  Such  similarities  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  capitals,  and  divergencies  from  the  secular  cap- 
itals figured,  are  hardly  to  be  explained  on  any  other  basis. 

With  Nos.  6 and  7 we  enter  the  field  of  the  ecclesiastical  cap- 
ital proper.  These  two  examples  are  from  the  old  Pecos 
church  which  was  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.12  The 
mission  however,  was  destroyed  in  1680,  and  the  capitals  fig- 
ured doubtless  date  from  the  reconstruction  period  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition  to  lines  and  gouges,  incised 
work  also  appears  on  No.  7.  Unfortunately,,  both  have  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
now,  their  original  relation  to  each  other.  No.  7 has  an  elab- 
orate decoration  on  the  bottom,  which  does  not  show  in  Plate 
1.  They  now  repose  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety in  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  and  will  doubtless  be 
properly  protected  in  the  future. 

No.  8 supports  the  architrave  of  the  choir  loft  in  the 
Chapel  of  San  Miguel  at  Santa  Fe.  It  is  elaborately,  though 
rather  inartistically  decorated  with  the  same  elements  already 

12  Colonel  Twitehell,  Leading  Facts  of  New  Mexican  History,  note  342,  p.  342, 
states  the  first  church  at  Pecos  was  built  some  time  between  1598  and  1630;  at 
least  it  was  finished  before  Benavides’  time. 
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House  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Boyle  before  “Santa  Fe”  treatment 
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seen  in  Nos.  6 and  7.  The  architrave  has  the  date  1710  .>?. 

The  double  capital  shown  in  No.  11  is  in  the  north  tr;u  se/«J 
of  what  was  formerly  the  old  Church  of  San  Franc-Feu  m.t 
Santa  Fe;  now  the  cathedral  of  the  same  name.  This  strttd 
ture  has  undergone  such  interesting  changes  in  the  past 
tury  that  a brief  description  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  h. 

The  original  church  of  Saint  Francis,  the  patron  saint  of  • 
Villa  de  Santa  Fe  13  was  built  in  1712,  1713,  and  171-4,  as  - 
merous  statements  in  the  archives  of  the  surveyor-gem- r,;.  . 
office  at  Santa  Fe  clearly  prove.14  The  capital  in  No.  11  tle  n 
fore  is  just  two  hundred  years  old. 

When  the  present  cathedral  was  built  in  1869  it  was  cm 
structed  around  the  earlier  church,  worship  being  continued  : . 
the  latter  until  the  former  was  completed. 

When  the  new  building  was  finished,  the  older  one  was  tor 

13  The  full  name  of  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  during  the  Spanish  period  was 
Villa  Real  de  Santa  Fe  de  San  Francisco”  — ‘‘The  Royal  City  of  the  Holy  F 
of  San  Francisco,”  under  the  patronage  of  which  saint  it  has  continued  for  o-,  rr 
three  centuries. 

i*  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Will  M.  Tipton,  the  writer  is  able  to  give  ; t 
following  references  to  specific  archives  which  touch  upon  this  matter: 

Archive  162  — Under  date  of  1713  refers  to  a church  then  being  built  on  the  - c* 
of  the  present  cathedral. 

Archive  491  — Under  date  of  1713  gives  the  depositions  of  two  witnesses  to  t r 
effect  that  a church  was  then  being  built  at  Santa  Fe. 

Archive  498 — Under  date  of  July  7,  1714,  describes  a house  on  the  main  str.*-: 

of  Santa  Fe  in  these  words:  “en  la  calle  real  que  ba  de  la  plnsa  » 
Vglesia  nueba  q se  esta  fabricando.  ” Note  use  of  the  geru;  : 
fabricando,  ‘‘being  built.” 

Archive  680 — Under  date  of  February  6,  1715,  refers  to  the  parish  ehunh  ■ 
Santa  Fe.  The  old  church  of  San  Francisco  was  still  known  :■ - 
the  “Parroquia”  in  Colonel  Emory’s  time  (1846).) 

Archive  1072 — Under  date  of  April  9,  1714,  describes  a house  situated:  ‘‘en  - 
calle  real  q ba  de  la  plaza  a la  Yglesia  Nueba  q se  esta  fair 
cando.  ” 

Archive  1074  — Under  date  of  December  6,  1714,  describes  a house  situated  “• 
la  calle  Real  desta  Villa  que  ba  a la  Yglesia  nueba  que  so  <-•- 
haziendo.  ’ ’ 

This  last  archive  with  No.  6S0  above  would  appear  to  fix  the  date  of  the  con-.; 
tion  of  the  church  to  the  two  months  between  December  6,  1714,  and  Febru  ir- 
1715. 

See  also  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  R.  E.  Twitchell,  1913. 
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,j  ViVii,  all  except  its  north  transept  and  chancel,  which  were 
j0  to  the  new  building  in  such  a wav  as  to  retain  their 

.,!M-r  relative  positions. 

1'h'*  capital  figured  in  No.  11  therefore  is  still  in  its  original 
It  ion  in  the  north  transept  of  the  old  church,  now  however 
j|v.  north  transept  of  the  cathedral. 

When  the  old  south  transept  was  torn  down,  the  capitals 
, ,,i  headed  cornice  upon  which  they  rested  were  used  in  the 
Construction  of  a new  room,  now  the  sacristy.  This  adjoins 
: ,o  old  chancel  on  the  south  and  the  new  south  transept  on  the 
. u*t.  In  roofing  the  latter,  new  capitals  were  made  to  replace 
old  ones  used  in  the  sacristy.  They  are  of  exactly  the 
<uae  shape  and  size  as  the  older  ones  but  lack  decoration  of 
any  kind. 

The  writer  was  able  to  prove  these  points  from  a study  of 
the  capitals  in  the  new  sacristy,  which  are  identical  with  those 
: n the  north  transept  and  doubtless  came  from  the  original 
south  transept,  now  destroyed. 

The  capital  in  No.  11  shows  the  same  characteristics  as  those 
from  the  Pecos  church  and  the  Clancy  house,  the  deep  lines, 
.rouges,  incised  circles,  and  double  outline  at  the  edges  of  the 
lower  side. 

The  chancel  of  the  old  church  is  now  walled  off  from  the 
newer  building,  and  is  no  longer  used  as  the  high  altar.  It 
has,  however,  a peculiar  interest  for  the  antiquarian  in  that  it 
shelters  the  remains  of  some  of  the  martyred  Franciscan 
fathers  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  great  rebellion  of  1680. 

When  the  military  chapel  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Luz  (Our 
Lady  of  the  Light)  which  formerly  stood  on  the  south  side  of 
the  plaza  of  Santa  Fe  13  was  torn  down  in  1854,  the  fine  carved 
done  reredos  was  removed  to  the  chancel  of  the  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  where  it  may  now  be  seen  in  the  little  chapel  behind 
the  present  high  altar.  It  is  quite  the  finest  example  of  native 
stone  carving  now  extant. 

15  For  the  former  location  of  this  church  see  the  TTrrutia  map  of  Santa  Fe  al- 
■calv  mentioned.  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i,  no.  3,  p.  332. 
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The  double  capital  shown  in  No.  12  is  from  the  Church  of 
Guadalupe  at  Santa  Fe.  It  is  much  inferior  to  those  just  de- 
scribed and  doubtless  dates  from  a later  period.  As  this 
church  does  not  appear  on  the  Urrutia  map,  it  must  have  been 
built  after  1768.  The  technique  of  the  carving  is  flat  and 
weak  compared  with  the  work  on  the  other  ecclesiastical  cap- 
itals described,  and  clearly  dates  from  a later  and  less  vigor- 
ous epoch. 

The  double  capital  shown  in  No.  13  was  originally  in  the 
church  at  San  Juan,  but  in  a recent  spasm  of  renovation, 
during  which  this  fine  little  mission  exchanged  its  old  wooden 
roof  for  a hideous  monstrosity  of  tin,  the  capitals  were  sold. 
The  Santa  Fe  Kailwav  Company,  with  its  customary  foresight 
in  such  matters,  acquired  them,  and  when  the  addition  to  “El 
Ortiz”  at  Lamy  was  built,  they  were  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  roof. 

The  San  Juan  capitals  are  similar  in  style  to  those  from  the 
churches  of  Guadalupe  and  San  Francisco  at  Santa  Fe,  Nos. 
12  and  11  respectively,  though  of  a more  debased  form. 

The  greater  attenuation  of  the  capital  and  the  resulting  ap- 
pearance of  unstability  (also  seen  in  No.  14)  are  indications 
of  a “provincialism”  not  found  in  the  examples  from  Santa 
Fe.  The  line  decorations  and  gouges  have  traces  of  red  and 
blue  coloring,  and  the  whole  capital  shows  either  provincial 
workmanship  or  the  breaking  down  of  the  wood-carving  tech- 
nique. 

The  triple  capital  shown  in  No.  14  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
with  which  the  writer  is  familiar,  and  even  it  exists  no  longer. 
It  formerly  supported  the  beam  over  the  chancel  of  the  church 
at  Santa  Clara,  New  Mexico,  and  probably  dates  from  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  devoid  of  decora- 
tion, and  presents  the  same  attenuated  outline  as  No.  13,  also 
from  the  same  vicinity. 

The  capital  shown  in  No.  9 is  from  a portal  adjoining  the  old 
church  at  San  Ildefonso,  also  now  destroyed.  It  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  of  the  others  presented,  and  with  the  excep- 
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^o-i  of  another  of  similar  design,  also  from  San  Ildefonso,  is 
i. gorily  one  of  its  kind  known.16 

Tudoubtedly  the  most  beautiful  example  of  the  Santa  Fe 
> -ital  now  extant  is  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  (see  No. 
j§.  This  is  part  of  a complete  portal,  the  architrave,  cap- 
and  column  of  which  are  elaborately  carved  on  both  their 
, ^trrior  and  interior  faces.  The  design  is  so  unusual  that  it 
j i;i.«  been  reproduced  in  full  in  Plate  2. 

The  architrave  is  a piece  of  mountain  pine,  forty -five  feet 
0ag,  hand-hewn  throughout  its  entire  length.  The  center  of 
exterior  face  is  occupied  by  a medallion  flanked  by  scrolls, 
tnd  enclosing  a cross.  On  either  side  are  rosettes  or  conven- 
ionalized  flowers,  next  a pair  of  coroneted  lions,  next  an  ir- 
'Sipflar  scroll  or  flower  pattern,  next  a curious  element  per- 
\;ips  derived  from  the  pine  cone,  next  another  pair  of  rosettes, 
und  finally  a series  of  lozenges  or  running  diagonals.  The  in- 
erior  face  has  only  the  last  two  elements. 

The  exterior  face  of  the  central  capital  is  occupied  by  a 
medallion  flanked  by  graceful  drooping  sprays  of  flowers,  and 
enclosing  a cross.  The  “ball”  elements  are  admirably  filled 

Sty  the  rosettes  already  noted.  The  interior  face  is  the  same. 

The  end  capitals  differ  slightly,  having  coroneted  lions  and 
he  pine-cone  element  in  place  of  the  cross  and  medallion. 

The  adaptation  of  the  design  to  the  space  available  is 
artistic  in  the  extreme,  and  bespeaks  not  only  a complete  mas- 
tery of  technique  but  also  a rather  high  sense  of  balance  and 
proportion.  A number  of  the  decorative  elements  on  this  por- 
tal are  found  on  the  two  carved  wood  chests  figured  in  Plate  3. 
The  first  of  these  belongs  to  the  writer  and  the  second  to  the 

State  Historical  Society. 

j 

16  The  writer  never  saw  either  of  these  capitals.  The  first,  No.  9,  is  copied 
from  an  old  photograph  taken  before  the  church  was  destroyed.  The  second  is 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  F.  E.  Mera  of  Santa  Fe  who  saw  it  in  an  old  house  at  San 
IMefonso.  His  drawing  shows  that  it  was  very  similar  to,  if  indeed  not  identical 
with  No.  9.  This  was  doubtless  a local  variation  or  development  since  it  has  not 
Wn  found  elsewhere. 
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to  have  flourished  in  New  Mexico  during  the  eighteenth  ant 
nineteenth  centuries.  We  have  seen  how  one  expression  of  thl 
was  the  Santa  Fe  capital,  and  its  extension  to  other  architec- 
tural members  should  be  noted  here.  The  doors  of  the  oh 
church  at  Santo  Domingo  were  handsomely  carved,  one  with 
the  royal  arms  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  the  other  with  the 
papal  arms  and  tiara.  This  fine  piece  of  wood-carving  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  flood  of  1880,  which  carried  the 
old  church  away.  Colonel  Twitchell  says  the  building  dated 
from  1710.17 

Other  architectural  members  of  wood  showing  carved  treat- 
ment are  balcony-balustrades  as  in  the  Church  of  Acorn  a 
(Plate  12),  and  window  grills  as  in  the  Chapel  of  San  Miguel 
at  Santa  Fe. 

That  this  technique  was  also  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
furniture  we  have  seen  in  the  chests  figured  in  Plate  3.  The 
old  handcarved  bookcase  and  chests  in  the  living  room  of  “El 
Ortiz”  at  Lamy  are  replicas  of  other  examples  of  this  same 
craft. 

Fifty  years  ago,  doubtless  examples  of  this  fine  old  native 
art  were  fairly  common,  but  most  of  them  unfortunately  dis- 
appeared before  the  devastating  wave  of  commonplace  mod- 
ernism which  overwhelmed  artistic  expression  in  New  Mexico 
after  the  American  Occupation. 

The  prominence  of  wood  carving  in  Santa  Fe  Architecture 
is  sufficient  excuse  for  the  above  lengthy  description  of  the 
technique  and  what  it  accomplished.  The  reader,  however,  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  Style, 
and  we  may  proceed  with  the  presentation  of  actual  examples. 

Probably  the  oldest,  and  certainly  the  most  important  ex- 
ample of  Santa  Fe  Architecture  extant,  is  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors  at  Santa  Fe.  For  over  three  centuries  (1606-1908) 
under  three  different  nations:  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  United 
States,  this  historic  building  was  the  seat  of  government  of  a 

17  See  The  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  R.  E.  Twitchell,  frontispiece  to 
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An  extremely  happy  combination  of  a number  of  excellent 

features 
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territory,  which  originally  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
-j  Southwest. 

M any  have  been  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it  has 
„,,M  Built  (or  at  least  started)  in  1606  by  Juan  de  Onate, 
conqueror  of  New  Mexico,  it  was  partially  destroyed  and 
/'ryl<‘  over  into  a pueblo  by  the  Tano  Indians  in  1680.  Diego 
Vargas  reoccupied  it  in  1693,  and  from  that  date  on  until 
( it  was  continuously  used  as  the  official  residence  of  the 
Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  governors  of  New  Mexico. 

During  this  period,  and  especially  the  latter  part  — since 
th*  American  Occupation  — the  building  suffered  many  and 
severe  mutilations.  Originally  it  was  much  larger,  containing 
jtqmy  out-buildings  and  smaller  plazas.18 

In  1908  the  building  ceased  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  in  1909  by  act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  it 
was  made  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  headquarters 
i f the  School  of  American  Archaeology. 

When  the  Palace  was  turned  over  to  the  Museum  officials  in 
June,  1909,  it  was  indeed  in  a sorry  state  (Plate  4A).  The 
walls  were  falling  in  many  places,  and  everywhere  inappro- 
priate renovations  were  in  evidence,  a hodge-podge  of  ill-con- 
nlered  additions  conforming  to  no  particular  style  of  archi- 
' eture.  Space  here  is  too  limited  to  permit  even  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  wonders  wrought  within  the  building,  but  the 
rection  of  a portal  after  the  style  of  the  original  one  (Plate 
B)  in  place  of  the  “ginger-bread”  piazza  dating  from  the 
ate  70’s  of  the  last  century,  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  pains- 
aking  spirit  in  winch  this  difficult  task  of  restoration  has  been 
arried  out.19 

18  Including  all  these  outer  buildings,  which  went  by  the  name  of  ‘ ‘ casas 
ales”  (royal  houses)  in  Spanish  times,  the  Palace  originally  extended  north  as 
ar  as  the  present  Federal  building,  and  some  distance  east  and  west  of  Wash- 
and  Lincoln  Avenues,,  the  present  eastern  and  western  boundaries  respec- 

9 This  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Nusbaum  of  the  Museum 


1 School  staff,  and  too  high  praise  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  it  was 
arried  out,  both  interiorly  and  exteriorly,  cannot  be  accorded  him. 
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The  authority  for  the  two  adobe  wings  at  either  end  of  t !> 
portal  proper,  is  the  Urrutia  map,  which  shows  that  the  port  .]  \ 
of  the  Palace  in  1768  had  two  such  terminal  projections. 

In  smaller  buildings,  residence  and  the  like,  such  projectile  1 
of  the  house  enclosing  the  ends  of  the  portal  are  always  pres- 
ent. (See  Plates  5 and  6A.)  But  it  was  thought  that  such  a 
long  portal  as  the  one  on  the  Palace,  which  moreover  coven-1 
the  sidewalk  of  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city,  did  not  pre- 
sent the  feature.  The  discovery  of  the  Urrutia  map  however.  ; 
effectually  settled  this  point,  and  indicated  that  the  Palace  wa>  ; 
no  exception  to  the  general  type. 

The  writer’s  residence  (Plate  5)  is  an  excellent  example  of 
this  simple  type  of  Santa  Fe  Architecture.  When  the  hou."j  ; 
came  into  his  possession  it  was  very  much  down  at  the  hct-1 
(Plate  5A).  The  architrave  sagged  under  the  weight  of  the  l 
earth  roof;  the  fire-wall  had  disappeared;  and  finally  modern  i 
windows  — tall  vertical  openings  in  the  facade  — destroyed  \ 
the  harmony  of  the  otherwise  long  and  low  effect. 

The  architrave  was  taken  down  and  straightened  (Plate  j 
5B),  a composition  roof  was  used  to  replace  the  old  one  of  ] 
earth,  the  fire-wall  was  rebuilt,  and  finally  small  casement  win-  ; 
dows  were  added,  and  the  “vertical  wounds”  in  the  fagade  '] 
healed.  Few  changes  were  made  all  things  considered,  and 
yet  the  improvement  wrought  speaks  for  itself. 

The  house  shown  in  Plate  6 is  another  good  example  of  this 
simple  type.  What  may  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a 
Santa  Fe  portal  to  a perfectly  plain  facade  is  well  illustrated  ; 
here.20 

This  portal  (Plate  6B)  with  its  carved  capitals,  adobe  wall- 
benches,  and  hanging  plants  entirely  changed  the  previously 
monotonous  effect  of  a blank  wall  broken  only  by  door  and 
window  openings  (Plate  6A). 

Plate  7A  shows  a modern  adaptation  of  this  same  type. 
The  rather  hard  symmetry  of  the  fagade  is  here  relieved  by  ' 
the  addition  of  a pergola  on  the  left  — a pergola,  however,  car-  , 

20  This  is  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Arthur  Boyle  on  De  Vargas  Street.  The  al- 
terations described  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  Miss  Kate  Muller. 
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View  of  the  Plaza  at  Santa  Fe  showing  a Santa  Fe  Style  Band 
Stand  and  Palace  of  the  Governors  in  the  Background 


Projected  Santa  Fe  Style  Arch  to  mark  the  end  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Trail 
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V.«J  out  on  Santa  Fe,  and  not  Italian  lines.  The  columns  are 
j ,jt.  of  adobe  bricks  with  cement  caps,  and  the  architraves 
&n)i  rafters  of  plain  unhewn  timber.  This  pergola  is  “L” 
$iv>l'«'d,  and  with  two  walls  of  the  house,  encloses  a small 
p\  igita.21 

A somewhat  more  modern  expression  of  the  Santa  Fe  Style 

M»en  in  the  small  cottage  figured  in  Plate  7B.  The  location 
pi  the  portal  at  the  side,  and  the  use  of  a “T”  shaped  triple 
ctbndow  in  the  living  room  on  the  right  are  interesting  details, 

^ hioh  give  this  house  both  charm  and  originality.22 

To  stimulate  local  interest  in  the  native  architecture,  the 
Santa  Fe  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  fall  of  1913,  organized 
tit  the  writer’s  suggestion,  an  architectural  contest,  prizes  be- 
ing  offered  for  the  “best  design  of  a Santa  Fe  Style  residence 
r ot  to  exceed  $3500  in  cost.” 

Sixty-five  designs  were  submitted  in  all ; and  many  new  and 
happy  ideas  were  brought  to  light.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant results  achieved  was  the  demonstration  by  a number  of 
designs  of  the  perfect  adaptability  of  the  style  to  modern 
dwellings. 

The  houses  shown  in  Plates  8A  and  8B,  were  awarded  first 
and  second  prizes  respectively  in  this  contest.23  The  former 
shows  symmetrical  fagade  treatment  relieved  by  a portal  at 
the  side.  The  beautiful  proportions  and  perfect  balance  of 
the  doorway  and  adjacent  wall  spaces,  including  the  water  • 
spouts,  were  the  features  which  won  for  this  design  the  first 
prize. 

The  house  awarded  second  prize,  Plate  8B,  shows  several 
novel  features.  The  use  of  brick  cornices,  battered  walls,  dif- 
ferent roof  levels,  and  exterior  plagita  with  gateway  on  the 
street,  were  points  which  highly  recommended  this  design  to 
the  judges. 

21  This  house  was  designed  by  the  writer,  and  built  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Morley. 

12  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Chapman,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  (see  Plate  8A)  in 
"he  Santa  Fe  Chamber  of  Commerce  Architectural  Prize  Contest,  also  submitted 
this  design,  which  was  accorded  honorable  mention. 

23  The  house  awarded  first  prize  was  designed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  M.  Chapman, 
ar.d  the  one  awarded  second  prize,  by  Mr.  Carlos  Vierra. 
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The  use  of  these  ornamental  brick  cornices  is  a com  ns. 
feature  in  old  Santa  Fe  houses  and  probably  dates  from  aft.  ■ 
the  American  Occupation.  Indeed  so  far  as  Santa  Fe  Arc:., 
tecture  is  concerned,  it  is  the  only  contribution  worthy  of  mg. 
for  which  the  American  influence  may  be  held  responsible 
The  simplicity  of  this  house,  together  with  its  admirable  pr>. 
portions  and  relation  of  parts,  constitutes  its  chief  merits. 

Another  charming  house  tending  somewhat  toward  the 
fornia  Mission  Architecture  and  yet  well  within  the  limits  os 
the  Santa  Fe  Style,  as  laid  down  above,  is  shown  in  Plate  9A.  * 
The  facade  is  asymmetrical,  but  perfect  balance  is  secured  by 
the  use  of  two  differently  proportioned  wings.  What  the 
right  wing  lacks  in  height  as  compared  with  the  left,  is  sup- 
plied by  its  greater  length ; and  the  composition  is  thus  held  at 
rest. 

As  designed,  this  house  is  rather  large,  but  the  facade  easily 
breaks  up  into  three  smaller  units,  each  of  which  is  perfect. 
Indeed  the  left  wing  by  itself  is  a Santa  Fe  house  of  very  re- 
markable beauty. 

In  the  foregoing  examples,  with  the  exception  of  the  Palace 
of  the  Governors,  we  have  been  dealing  with  residences  ex- 
clusively; it  is  now  the  writer’s  purpose  to  describe  a number 
of  other  types  of  buildings,  which  will  illustrate  the  adaptabil- 
ity of  Santa  Fe  Architecture  to  different  and  more  highly  spe- 
cialized uses. 

In  Plate  9B  is  shown  the  Harvey  Hotel,  “El  Ortiz,”  at 
Lamy,  New  Mexico,  already  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  being 
in  the  writer’s  opinion  the  most  beautiful  example  of  Santa  Fe 
Architecture  yet  achieved.25 

The  fagade  is  asymmetrical,  balance  again  being  attained, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  other  design,  by  the  use  of  flank- 
ing wings  of  different  proportions  but  equal  mass.  Two  high- 
er sections,  the  main  entrance  and  the  fireplace  alcove,  alter- 
nate with  three  lower  sections.  This  gives  a skyline  at  once 
irregular  and  altogether  pleasing.  Many  other  odd  and  yet 

24  This  house  was  designed  by  Mr.  Louis  Curtis  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

25  This  building  was  also  designed  by  Mr.  Louis  Curtis. 


Plate  11 


Tiie  New  Mexico  State  Building  at  the  Panama-Califoknia  Exposition,  San  Diego 
A close  copy  of  the  Church  at  Aroma  (N.  M.) 


Plate  12 
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^•nonious  notes  are  struck  which  greatly  enhance  the  orig- 
> .tv  of  this  design,  such  as:  the  curious  shaped  window  in 
chimney,  the  use  of  diagonal  panes  in  the  French  windows, 
, j the  quaint  script  of  “El  Ortiz”  above  the  main  entrance.26 
The  interior  of  the  building  will  be  described  later  — Plates 
}{  and  16A  — but  we  may  note  in  passing  that  it  is  equally 
niresque,  no  expense  having  been  spared  in  securing  suit- 
, furnishings,  Spanish  furniture,  prints,  pictures,  and  the 

The  highly  diversified  requirements  of  a modern  hotel  are 
i.-quately  fulfilled  by  “El  Ortiz,”  which  corroborates  the 
. ,int  made  above  — that  the  Style  is  adapted  to  various  kinds 
{ buildings. 

The  band-stand  shown  in  Plate  10A  was  designed  for  the 
N'.w-Old  Santa  Fe  Exhibition  held  in  the  fall  of  1912  under  the 
* ri tor’s  direction  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  new  movement.27 
The  design  appealed  to  the  public  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
reproduced  in  the  plaza  by  order  of  the  city  council.  It  har- 
monizes admirably  with  the  faQade  of  the  Palace  as  appears 
in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Another  Santa  Fe  Style  construction  designed  for  the  same 
exhibition  is  shown  in  Plate  10B.2S  It  was  suggested  that  an 
arch  at  the  corner  of  the  plaza  facing  the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail,  would  be  a peculiarly  appropriate  marker  for  the  end  of 
| that  famous  highway.  The  suggestion  was  passed  on  to 
Messrs.  Rapp  and  Company  and  in  due  time  brought  forth 
the  beautifully  proportioned  arch  figured. 

Commemorative  tablets  of  bronze  are  inset  in  the  massive 
'Upports,  and  through  the  opening  appear  two  curving 
benches,  the  hidden  ends  of  which  join  the  back  of  the 
arch.  As  yet  this  handsome  and  altogether  fitting  monument 

This  name  was  suggested  by  Col.  R.  E.  Twitchell,  and  is  an  abbreviation  for 
Voolas  Ortiz  Nino  Ladron  de  Guevara  one  of  the  re-conquistadores  under  Diego  de 
'’argas. 

::  The  writer  prepared  the  original  sketches  of  this  construction,  but  to  Mr. 

' ^los  Vierra  and  Mr.  T.  A.  Hayden  belongs  the  credit  for  the  final  plans. 

^ This  as  contributed  by  the  architectural  firm  of  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Rapp 
'V  mpany,  of  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 
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is  unbuilt,  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  State  will  see  th<| 
propriety  of  such  a memorial  to  mark  the  end  of  the  Trail,  an  I 
in  the  near  future  provide  for  its  erection. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Building  at  the  Panama-Calif ornial 
Exposition  is  shown  in  Plate  ll.29  This  is  an  admirabkj 
though  somewhat  close  copy  of  the  church  and  convent  at; 
Acoma,  New  Mexico. 

This  old  Mission  deserves. especial  mention,  since  as  already 
noted,  it  is  probably  the  only  Spanish  structure  wdiich  survived 
in  anything  like  completeness,  the  great  rebellion  of  1680. 
The  church  was  built  in  1629  by  Fray  Juan  Ramirez  and: 
strangely  enough  seems  to  have  passed  through  the  chaotic; 
years  of  the  rebellion  virtually  intact.  When  De  Vargas  vis-: 
ited  the  Rock  of  Acoma  in  November,  1692,  he  found  that  the  ’ 
walls  “stand  firm  in  spite  of  the  heavy  rains  which  break  the  I 
windows  and  sky  lights  of  the  said  church.”  30  This  is  ample  i 
evidence  that  the  building  was  in  a good  state  of  preservation  1 
even  before  the  reconquest  of  the  country  had  been  effected. 

Plate  12  shows  the  old  church  as  it  now  appears.  The  tow- 
ers, portal,  and  balcony,  and  more  particularly  the  carved 
wood  members  — the  capitals,  balustrades,  and  door  — are  all  ■ 
characteristic  Santa  Fe  features  and  indicate  the  consistency 
of  the  Style  from  the  earliest  down  to  the  latest  times. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Building  at  San  Diego  (Plate  11)  is  i 
a fairly  close  copy  of  the  above,  though  the  introduction  of  a 
second  story  balcony  between  the  two  towers  of  the  church 
considerably  relieves  the  monotony  of  the  fagade  and  lightens 
an  otherwise  too  massive  effect.  The  higher  part  on  the 
left  — the  church  proper  in  the  original  — is  to  be  utilized  as 
a moving  picture  hall  and  lecture  room  for  the  exposition  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State  — surely  an  up-to-the- 
minute  use  for  any  building. 

The  extension  of  Santa  Fe  Architecture  to  buildings  of  a 

29  This  was  designed  by  the  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Rapp  Company,  of  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico. 

3°  The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  De  Vargas’s  own  diary,  a translation  of 
which  is  appearing  in  this  magazine.  See  Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i.  no.  3.  pp.  298-299. 
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Plate  13 


Warehouse  and  Store  of  The  Colorado  Supply  Co.  at  Morley, 

Color. vdo 
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Wareeiouse  of  The  Gross,  Kelly  Co.,  Santa  Fe 
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Plate  14 


Placita  op  an  old  house  on  Manhattan  Avenue,  Santa  Fe 


Placita  of  “El  Ortiz,”  Fred  Harvey  Hotel  at  Lamy  (N.  M.) 
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purely  commercial  character  is  shown  in  Plate  13A,  the  ware- 
house and  store  of  the  Colorado  Supply  Company,  at  Morley, 
Colorado,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  mod- 
ern building  to  be  erected  along  the  old  lines.31  It  also  is 
a fairly  close  copy  of  the  church  and  convent  at  Acoma,  though 
the  transposition  of  the  church  proper  from  the  left  to  the 
right  of  the  building,  and  the  introduction  of  a portal  between 
the  towers  are  new  and  interesting  features. 

Another  building  showing  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture  is  the  warehouse  of  the  Gross,  Kelly  Company,  at 
Santa  Fe,  Plate  13B.32  This  in  fact  is  nothing  more  than  a 
Santa  Fe  Style  church,  with  portal  along  the  side,  paralleling 
the  railroad  track.  It  is  said  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
use  for  which  it  was  designed. 

Still  another  kind  of  building  to  which  the  Santa  Fe  Style 
has  been  successfully  applied  is  the  sanatorium  shown  in  Plate 
14. 33 

A number  of  characteristic  features  have  been  handled  suc- 
cessfully in  this  design.  Even  the  sleeping  porches  at  the 
right,  so  essential  to  the  purpose  of  the  building,  have  been 
made  to  conform  to  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  Style,  and 
strike  no  jarring  note. 

The  large  gateway  in  the  center  gives  access  to  the  plagita, 
upon  which  all  rooms  open.  The  use  of  French  windows  be- 
tween the  columns  of  the  two  portals  in  the  left  wing,  and  In- 
dian pottery  on  the  tops  of  the  chimneys  are  new  and  effective 
features.34 

31  Mr.  I.  H.  Eapp,  the  architect  of  this  building,  informs  me  that  it  was  de- 
signed at  the  instance  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Schenck,  president  of  the  Colorado  Supply 
Company,  who  greatly  admired  the  old  church  at  Acoma  and  desired  to  have  it 
reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  new  warehouse  then  contemplated  at 
Morley,  Colorado. 

32  This  building  also  was  designed  by  the  I.  H.  and  M.  W.  Eapp  Company. 

33  This  was  designed  by  the  I.  H.  and  W.  M.  Eapp  Company  for  Dr.  F.  E. 
Mera  of  Santa  Fe,  and  is  one  of  the  buildings  of  Sunmount  Sanatorium  just  out- 
side of  the  city. 

84  The  latter  are  frequently  seen  in  the  modern  pueblos,  and  the  writer ’s  at- 
tention was  recently  called  to  the  discovery  of  a bowl  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
chimneys  of  the  old  Fonda. 
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It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  indicate  how  Santa  1’J 
houses  should  be  finished  interiorly.  That,  indeed,  is  entir*  !•? 
a matter  of  individual  taste  or  special  requirements.  A vervi 
few  illustrations  and  suggestions,  however,  may  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  connection. 

In  Plate  15A  is  shown  the  pla^ita  of  an  old  house  on  Maud 
hattan  Avenue.  Originally  the  portal  continued  across  the; 
front  of  the  picture,  thus  enclosing  the  pia§ita  on  three  sid*-~J 
the  fourth  being  left  open  to  the  street.  Plate  15B,  the  placitai 
of  “El  Ortiz,”  is  a modern  expression  of  the  same  idea.  NV 
description  can  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  charm 
and  quaintness  of  this  little  corner  of  “old  Spain.”  The; 
cloister-like  portal,  surrounding  the  pla<pta  on  all  four  sides, 
the  vines,  hanging  plants,  and  rockery  give  a touch  of  old 
world  simplicity  and  peace  rarely  found  in  this  bustling  coun- 
try of  ours. 

Concerning  interiors  there  is  much  that  might  be  said.  In  ; 
general  the  writer  believes  they  should  be  of  that  much  used 
but  oft  abused  style  known  as  Mission.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Santa  Fe  Architecture  was  developed  in  a rough  and. 
ready  environment;  floors  were  originally  of  earth,  window 
panes  of  mica,  and  ceilings  of  adze  hewn  timbers,  and  even 
though  these  features  have  been  replaced  by  more  modern 
substitutes,  the  tendency  in  interior  furnishings  should  be 
toward  simplicity,  best  attained  by  Mission  backgrounds.  The 
impropriety  of  French  period  furniture  or  even  Sheraton  or 
Adam  in  rooms  with  unhewn  timber  ceilings  is  too  obvious  to 
require  comment. 

Although  by  no  means  essential,  the  best  results  have  been 
obtained  by  leaving  the  roof  beams  ( vigas ) exposed.  See 
Plates  16A  and  1GB.  The  former  is  a view  of  the  living  room 
of  “El  Ortiz.”  Here  the  spaces  between  the  beams  have  been 
plastered  with  a rough  sand  finish,  the  walls  being  treated  in 
the  same  manner.  The  latter  (Plate  1GB)  is  the  living  room 
of  the  writer’s  house.  Here  the  spaces  between  the  beams  are 
covered  with  wood  sheeting.  The  walls  have  a wood  wains- 
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coat  to  a height  of  five  feet,  the  space  above  to  the  ceiling  be- 
ing covered  with  old-gold  burlap.  Both  methods  are  equally 
effective. 

This  question  of  interior  decoration  and  finish  is  so  largely 
a matter  of  personal  taste  that  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 
touch  upon  it  here.  Indeed  Santa  Fe  exteriors  may  be  fitted 
with  almost  any  kind  of  an  interior,  and  the  few  points  cited 
above  are  given  only  by  way  of  suggestion. 

The  writer  has  endeavored  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  de- 
scribe somewhat  briefly  the  origin,  development,  and  rennais- 
sance  of  Santa  Fe  Architecture,  and  to  point  out  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  modern  building  requirements  in  the  Southwest,  partic- 
ularly in  New  Mexico. 

The  advisability  of  transplanting  this  native  architecture  in 
the  East  or  Middle  West,  however,  is  very  greatly  to  be  doubt- 
ed. It  was  the  product  of  an  exceedingly  arid  environment, 
and  though  admirably  fitted  to  the  needs  of  the  region  where 
it  was  developed,  it  is  not  a type  of  construction  to  be  recom- 
mended for  the  moist  and  humid  climate  of  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board or  even  the  Middle  West. 

So  far  as  New  Mexico  is  concerned,  however,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Here  all  factors  — historic  propriety,  environ- 
mental exigency,  and  constructional  economy,  combine  to  make 
the  Santa  Fe  Style  the  architecture  par  excellence  for  the  re- 
gion. 
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A TRIBUTE  AND  A REMINISCENCE 

Will  C.  Barnes 

Early  in  the  month  of  June,  1880,  a lone  traveler  rode  into 
the  frontier  military  post  of  Fort  Apache,  Arizona,  which  lay 
in  the  heart  of  the  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  in  one  of  the 
wildest,  roughest  parts  of  that  region. 

At  that  time  the  Apache  Indians  were  doing  their  usual 
spring  stunts  in  the  way  of  killing  every  white  man  that  hap- 
pened along,  and  it  was  not  considered  at  all  safe  for  trav- 
elers to  move  about  the  country  unless  in  parties  strong 
enough  to  meet  such  attacks.  For  this  reason  the  appearance 
of  the  solitary  rider  caused  more  or  less  comment  in  the  post. 
The  stranger’s  head  was  covered  by  a genuine  Scotch  bonnet, 
with  the  regulation  ribbons  hanging  at  the  rear,  while  a Nor- 
folk jacket  of  rough  tweed,  knickerbockers  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  heavy  English  walking  shoes  made  a costume  that 
would  have  attracted  attention  almost  anywhere,  and  certainly 
in  a frontier  military  post  in  the  Arizona  Indian  country  in 
1880. 

No  less  peculiar  than  his  dress  was  the  diminutive  yellow 
mule  he  rode.  The  animal  was  not  over  four  feet  high  at  the 
outside,  “not  much  bigger  than  a burro,”  remarked  a soldier 
standing  near,  while  the  long  legs  of  the  rider  almost  touched 
the  ground  as  he  sat  deep  in  the  huge  fancy  stamped  Spanish 
saddle  which  almost  covered  the  little  animal  from  tail  to  neck. 
On  the  saddle-horn  hung  a pair  of  Spanish  “cantinas,”  while 
at  the  cantle  was  a roll  of  blankets,  inside  of  which  were  all 
his  earthly  possessions. 

The  man  himself  was  perhaps  forty  years  of  age,  active  as 
a cat,  slightly  grey  hair,  keen  eyes  that  saw  everything  about 
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him,  a face  tanned  and  browned  by  exposure  to  the  elements 
and  standing  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height. 

The  newcomer  rode  directly  to  the  adjutant’s  office,  where  in 
those  days  every  traveler  entering  a military  post  was  re- 
quired to  register,  and  dismounting,  entered  the  rough  adobe 
building,  where  he  wrote  “Adolph  F.  A.  Bandelier,  Boston, 
Mass.”  on  the  post  register  and  asked  the  sergeant-major  on 
duty  to  point  out  to  him  the  quarters  of  the  post  commander. 

“A  crazy  bug  hunter,”  was  the  brief  judgment  of  the  crowd, 
who  classified  the  stranger  under  the  general  name  applied  by 
Westerners  to  all  tenderfeet  strangers  wearing  “funny” 
clothes  and  found  wandering  about  the  country  without  any 
visible  means  of  support. 

Later  on,  the  visitor  appeared  on  “officers’  row”  accom- 
panied by  the  commander,  to  whom  he  had  evidently  presented 
letters  of  introduction. 

At  that  time  the  writer  was  military  telegraph  operator  at 
the  post,  having  for  an  office  a large,  well-built  log  cabin,  and 
for  sleeping  and  living  quarters,  a two-room  log  cabin  about 
twenty  feet  away. 

The  “Colonel  Commanding”  was  of  that  old  type  of  army 
officer  who  came  up  from  the  ranks  after  the  war,  a rattling 
good  Indian  fighter,  but  educated  in  the  rough  school  of  the 
soldier’s  camp  rather  than  in  books  and  philosophies.  His 
opinion  of  men  who  wasted  their  time  in  wandering  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  digging  into  old  ruins  of  dead  and  gone 
people,  picking  flowers  and  grasses,  or  catching  mice,  skunks, 
toads,  and  snakes,  and  carefully  preserving  their  worthless 
skins  and  bones,  would  scarcely  be  printable.  What  the 
Colonel  didn’t  know  about  such  scientific  subjects  would  have 
filled  a large  book.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes,  for  he  went  down 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Cuban  war. 

To  my  telegraph  office  he  brought  Bandelier,  to  whom  he  in- 
troduced me  with  the  statement  that  I had  spent  considerable 
time  prowling  about  the  country  studying  the  ancient  cliff 
dwellings  and  other  ruins  so  plentiful  in  that  vicinity,  and  per- 
haps I could  be  of  assistance  to  him  — Bandelier  — in  carry- 
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ing  on  some  investigations  which  he  was  making  along  tha 
line  throughout  the  Southwest. 

I had  always  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  many  interesting 
things  with  which  Arizona  abounds,  both  ethnological  and  nut 
ural,  and  though  I had  never  then  heard  of  Bandelier,  I wai 
delighted  at  the  prospect.  In  that  day  the  officers’  quarters 
were  very  small  three-room  log  houses,  and  I knew  they  wera 
all  badly  crowded,  so  on  my  suggestion  that  I could  easily  take 
care  of  the  visitor  in  my  own  quarters,  the  Colonel,  with  a look 
of  relief  on  his  face,  turned  him  over  to  me,  and  soon  the  new 
arrival  was  comfortably  located  with  me,  and  his  mule  urn 
saddled  and  cared  for  over  at  the  quartermaster’s  corral. 

Later  on  the  commanding  officer  told  me  he  had  letters  from 
the  war  department  asking  that  “every  courtesy  be  extended 
to  Professor  Bandelier  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,”  un- 
der whose  auspices  he  was  studying  and  investigating  the 
ruins  of  the  pre-Columbian  peoples  which  inhabited  at  some 
past  period  so  much  of  the  great  Southwest. 

He  also  told  me  that  I was  at  liberty  to  leave  the  post  for  as 
long  periods  as  I unshed  in  order  to  show  Bandelier  around 
the  country,  leaving  my  lineman  to  take  care  of  the  office,  and 
that  the  post  quartermaster  was  ordered  to  furnish  us  with 
riding  and  pack  animals  and  if  necessary  a guard  to  protect 
us  from  any  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  hostiles. 

Thus  began  my  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  world’s  great 
men,  and  for  several  delightful  weeks  we  scoured  the  region 
about  Fort  Apache,  investigating  the  ancient  ruins  that  cover 
that  country  so  plentifully.  Together  we  explored  deep 
canons,  climbed  the  highest  cliffs,  dug  endless  yards  of  open 
cuts  into  many  of  the  ruins,  sketched,  measured,  mapped,  and 
made  beautiful  water  color  plates  of  the  pottery  that  we  found 
everywhere  — for  Bandelier  was  a fine  artist.  He  was  study- 
ing the  pre-Columbian  ruins  of  the  Southwest,  endeavoring  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  their  builders,  and  no  clew,  however  I 
slight,  seemed  to  escape  his  eyes. 

One  day  Bandelier  and  I were  sitting  in  the  telegraph  office 
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: diking  idly,  be  lying  in  a hammock  and  I with  my  feet  on  the 
,nl)le  and  while  listening,  as  operators  will,  to  the  incessant 
rattle  of  the  instrument,  much  as  one  sits  in  a public  place 
talking  with  a friend,  and  at  the  same  time  picking  up  scraps 
| ,,f  the  conversation  of  the  couple  behind  you. 

It  was  a common  custom  in  those  days  for  commanding  of- 
ficers of  the  various  military  posts  to  have  their  operators  call 
l up  a distant  post  and  get  the  commanding  officer  there  into  the 
telegraph  office  for  an  official  conversation,  which  was  held 
much  as  one  talks  through  an  interpreter,  the  operators  being 
the  interpreters  between  the  two  officers. 

As  the  instrument  rattled  away,  I heard  the  Whipple  Bar- 
racks office,  near  Prescott,  Arizona,  calling  “Bo-Bo-Bo,”  the 
office  call  of  Fort  Bowie,  a military  post  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  of  us,  and  not  far  from  the  Mexican  border. 

“Bo”  answered  promptly  and  Whipple  asked  the  operator 
to  get  the  commanding  officer  there  into  the  office  for  a talk 
with  General  0.  B.  Wilcox,  then  commanding  the  district. 
While  “Bo”  and  “Wh”  were  talking,  some  careless  operator 
“broke  in”  on  them,  but  Whipple  promptly  suppressed  him 
by  giving  the  regular  emergency  call,  “39,”  which  at  that  time 
on  the  military  line  signified  important  military  business  and 
everybody  was  expected  to  keep  out  until  it  was  over  and  the 
line  clear. 

This  led  me  to  prick  up  my  ears,  because  we  had  for  some 
days  been  looking  for  important  news  from  an  expedition  that 
had  been  following  the  Apaches  down  into  old  Mexico,  and 
news  was  news  in  those  days,  with  only  a mail  every  two 
weeks.  Finally,  with  General  Wilcox  at  the  elbow  of  the 
1 Whipple  operator,  and  Captain  Rafferty  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry  at  the  Bowie  operator’s  desk,  WTnpple  began 
to  tell  Bowie  that  General  Wilcox  had  just  received  a Wash- 
ington wire  from  the  then  head  of  the  army,  General  Sherman, 
stating  that  reports  were  in  the  press  dispatches  of  that  date 
to  the  effect  that  Professor  A.  F.  Bandelier,  of  the  Archae- 
ological Institute  of  America,  had  been  killed  by  Apache  In- 
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dians  in  the  region  south  of  Fort  Bowie  close  to  the  Mexi.-uJ 
line.  General  Wilcox  ordered  Captain  Rafferty  to  send  aJ 
officer  and  party  of  men  down  in  that  direction  with  instr : , 
tions  to  determine  if  possible  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  report 
and  if  Bandelier  had  been  killed  to  make  every  effort  to  re- 
cover the  body  and  bring  it  to  Bowie  for  burial. 

This,  of  course,  was  long  before  the  days  of  telephones  ;ud 
wireless,  the  only  wire  in  all  Arizona  being  this  one  slend-y 
military  wire  connecting  the  army  posts  in  the  Southwest  win* 
headquarters  at  Whipple,  and  thence  on  another  branch  acro^ 
the  desert  to  Yuma,  where  it  reached  the  commercial  lines  amj 
the  outside  world. 

At  the  first  mention  of  Bandelier ’s  name,  I swung  around  to 
my  table  and  begun  to  copy  the  conversation  as  it  went  on  be- 
tween the  two  officers  — “Tell  the  officer  detailed  for  the  in-; 
vestigation,”  was  the  General’s  closing  injunction  to  Captain 
Rafferty,  “that  Bandelier ’s  friends  in  Boston  and  his  family 
in  Rockford,  Illinois,  are  extremely  anxious  for  news  from; 
him,  and  if  he  is  found  alive  and  unharmed  to  send  a courier 
back  with  instructions  to  ride  day  and  night  until  he  reaches  j 
Bowie.” 

The  captain  told  the  district  commander  that  the  detail 
would  be  in  the  saddle  inside  of  two  hours. 

As  Bowie  gave  his  final  “0  K”  to  the  conversation  and 
Whipple  informed  him  that  the  General  had  nothing  more  to 
say  to  Captain  Rafferty,  I turned  to  Bandelier,  still  lying  very 
unconcernedly  in  the  hammock,  and  handed  him  the  notes  I 
had  taken  of  the  talk  with  the  remark,  “Looks  like  this  this 
would  interest  you,”  and  immediately  cut  in  on  the  line  with 
a “39”  call,  following  it  up  by  telling  Whipple,  whom  I knew 
would  be  listening,  to  hold  the  General  there  for  a moment 
while  I caught  Bowie.  Bowie  at  once  came  back  with  an 
“OIv-g-a-Bo,”  meaning  to  go  ahead,  that  he  heard  me,  and  I 
said,  “Catch  Captain  Rafferty  — don’t  let  him  get  out  of  your 
office,  please.” 

By  this  time,  Bandelier  was  at  my  side,  his  face  a study. 
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I knew,  of  course,  the  message  must  mean  him  because  he  had 
spoken  of  his  family  in  Highland,  so  without  delay  I 
Whipple  to  tell  General  Wilcox  that  Professor  Bandelier 
vjis  at  that  very  moment  in  my  office  safe  and  sound,  and,  like 
Mark  Twain’s  famous  message,  “the  reports  of  his  death 
uvre  greatly  exaggerated.  ” 

A little  explanation  followed;  the  orders  for  the  detail  to 
f,-arch  for  Bandelier  were  countermanded,  and  that  part  of 
the  matter  was  closed. 

With  a “ nose  for  news,  ” I at  once  sent  off  several  long  press 
dispatches  concerning  the  matter,  while  Bandelier  wired  to  his 
wife  in  Illinois  and  all  his  friends  to  assure  them  of  his  safety, 
and  the  next  day  came  a flood  of  telegrams  from  all  over  the 
country  hailing  him  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

Investigation  showed  that  a report  had  reached  Silver  City, 
New  Mexico,  a place  a hundred  or  more  miles  east  of  Bowie, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Apaches  had  killed  several  Americans 
southwest  of  that  point  and  that  one  of  them,  judging  by  the 
papers  found  on  his  body,  was  evidently  a man  of  science. 
Just  who  was  responsible  for  the  assumption  that  the  body 
was  that  of  Bandelier,  neither  he  nor  I could  ever  discover* 
although  I asked  every  operator  from  Denison,  Texas,  the 
eastern  end  of  the  wire,  to  Yuma,  the  western  end,  but  nobody 
could  — or  at  least  nobody  would  — tell  us  anything  about  it. 
Singularly  enough,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  nobody  knows  to  this 
very  day  who  the  person  was  whose  body  was  taken  for  Bande- 
lier’s  and  it  still  remains  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  New  Mexico 
desert. 

A few  days  later  Bandelier,  having  finished  his  work  around 
Apache,  bade  us  all  good-bye  and,  mounted  on  his  little  yellow 
mule,  passed  out  of  our  sight  at  a bend  in  the  road  below  the 
post.  This  time,  because  of  the  danger  from  Indians,  he  was 
guarded  by  half  a dozen  cavalrymen,  whom  the  commanding 
officer  insisted  on  sending  with  him  as  far  as  Camp  Thomas, 
the  first  inhabited  point,  ninety  miles  to  the  south. 

The  next  time  I shook  hands  with  Bandelier  was  in  1907, 
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when  I visited  him  at  his  home  in  New  York  City,  finding  ly 
greatly  aged  with  his  years  of  hard  work  and  privatio:  - ! 
among  the  wilds,  and  also  troubled  with  failing  eyesight,  whi 
sadly  hampered  his  activities. 

\ 

\ 
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TEXAS  RAIDERS  IN  NEW  MEXICO 


IN  1843 

Arranged  by  E.  B.  Burton 

Historical  writers  dealing  with  prominent  events  prior  to 
H.e  American  Occupation  period  have  only  casually  mentioned 
me  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Texans  to  secure  revenge  for 
what  they  considered  to  be  outrages  committed  upon  the  mem- 
>vrs  of  the  Texas-Santa  Fe  expedition  under  General  McLeod 
and  General  Cooke.  Mexican  writers  have  pictured  with  some 
-.-verity  the  treatment  accorded  to  unfortunate  Mexican  trad- 
ers on  the  Old  Santa  Fe  Trail  whenever  by  ill-fortune  they 
happened  to  meet  with  the  marauding  Texans.  Some  of  our 
h*cal  historians  have  been  so  poorly  advised  as  to  the  events 
actually  occurring  during  the  last  years  of  General  Armijo’s 
rule  as  governor,  as  even  not  to  have  been  able  to  spell  names 
of  the  principal  characters  engaged  in  these  acts  of  reprisal 
on  the  part  of  the  Texas  free-booters. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable,  therefore,  to  give  to  the  read- 
ers of  Old  Santa  Fe  a detailed  account  of  a number  of  these 
encounters  between  the  Texans  and  the  Mexicans,  as  related 
by  an  eye-witness,  who  was  a member  of  Warfield’s  command,1 
and  particularly  the  events  surrounding  the  burning  of  the 
town  of  Mora,  New  Mexico. 

In  narrating  the  story  of  the  Texan  expedition  sent  against 
New  Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1843,  With  its  mishaps  and  con- 
flicts with  the  Mexicans  and  Indians,  together  with  a statement 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Texans  to  Captain  Philip  St.  George 
Cook,  U.S.A.,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  final 
dispersion,  the  writer  says : 

On  the  16th  of  February,,  my  stock  of  ammunition  having  failed,  I 

1 Wild  Scenes  in  the  Forty  Mountains,  by  Rufus  B.  Sage.  G.  D.  Miller,  pub- 
lisher, Philadelphia,  1855. 
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proceeded  to  Fort  Lancaster  for  a fresh  supply,  where  I encounter? 
a Texan  recruiting  officer,  sporting  a Colonel’s  commission,  that  L,r 
the  signature  of  “Sam  Houston,”  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  object  of  this  personage  was  to  raise  a company  of  volunteel 
riflemen,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  a large  force  said  to  be  then  on  hi 
way  for  the  invasion  of  Santa  Fe.  The  main  design  of  the  expedite 
was  to  annoy  the  Mexican  frontier,  intercept  their  trade,  and  force 
them,  if  possible,  to  some  terms  by  which  a peace  might  be  secured  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  j 

The  proposed  rifle  company  was  to  be  vested  with  discretionary 
po\vers,  and  perform  the  duties  of  a scouting  party  to  the  main  army; 
Each  of  its  members  was  to  be  regularly  enlisted  for  the  term  of  nine) 
months  — armed  with  a good  rifle  and  pistols,  and  mounted  upon  a 
stout,  serviceable  horse. 

Great  inducements,  by  way  of  promises,  were  also  held  out  to  secure 
a prompt  and  ready  enlistment;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  affair  was  rep- 
resented in  a light  so  favorable,  few  possessed  of  the  necessary  means 
for  ecpiipping  themselves  refused  to  enter  their  names  upon  the  mus- 
ter-roll, and  rally  beneath  the  banner  of  the  Lone  Star. 

One  thing,  however,  served  to  awaken  in  the  bosom  of  each  the  genu- 
ine martial  spirit,  more  than  all  the  eloquence  of  the  fluent  Colonel ; — 
this  was  the  unfurhnent  of  the  identical  flag,  bullet-pierced  and  tat- 
tered, that  had  stood  as  the  genius  of  victory  at  the  sanguinary  battle 
of  Corpus  Christi,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Texan  revolution. 

Who  could  refuse  to  respond  favorable  to  a call  backed  by  argu- 
ments so  potent?  Not  I. 

Soon  after,  Colonel  Warfield,  for  such  was  the  officer’s  name,  set  out 
on  his  return  to  the  scene  of  intended  operations,  accompanied  by  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  men,  having  named  for  his  rendezvous  a point  within 
the  Mexican  territory,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas 
and  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas.  Circumstances  were  such  at  the  time 
it  wras  inconvenient  for  me  to  leave,  and  eight  or  ten  days  intervened 
before  my  departure  to  join  the  expedition. 

Meanwhile,  it  stormed  almost  incessantly,  and  the  prairies  presented 
naught  save  one  vast  expanse  of  gloomy  desolation  covered  with  deep 
and  trackless  snow. 

The  distance  to  be  traveled  was  not  far  from  two  hundred  miles, 
through  a country  inhabited  only  by  wild  beasts  and  strolling  savages. 
Yet,  nothing  daunted  by  the  cheerless  aspect  of  affairs,  having  com- 
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my  arrangements,  I improved  the  first  fair  day  to  launch  forth 
..a  the  drear  waste. 

lying  upon  the  great  abundance  of  game  usually  encountered  en 
. <•,  1 took  but  a small  supply  of  provisions,  as,  fully  equipped,  with 
N pistols,  butcher-knife,  and  other  requisites,  1 mounted  my  horse, 
*,  solitary  and  alone,  commenced  the  long  journey  before  me. 
Hurrying  on  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  in  the 
moon  of  the  second  day,  an  object,  several  miles  in  advance,  ar- 
v.-d  my  attention.  Suspicious  of  danger,  but  anxious  to  know  its 
, meter  and  extent,  I cautiously  approached  and  was  gratified  to 
d it.  instead  of  the  lurking  savage  my  imagination  had  depicted,  a 
Lite  man,  hastening  with  eagerness  to  greet  me. 

He  was  on  foot,  and  looked  way-worn  and  weary  to  a deplorable  ex- 
:it.  His  story  was  soon  told.  He  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from 
:Lc  Arkansas  to  Colonel  Warfield,  — and  being  compelled  to  abandon 
is  mule  by  the  way,  on  accoiuit  of  the  depth  of  snow,  had  proceeded 
. >n  foot  thus  far,  and,  for  the  last  three  days  had  been  without  eating, 
.a  the  tedious  performance  of  the  duty  committed  to  his  trust. 

Hearing  this,  I invited  him  to  a creek  near  by,  where  I immediately 
-truck  camp,  and  laid  before  him  my  small  stock  of  eatables  with  the 
ssurance  it  was  at  his  disposal. 

The  speedy  disappearance  of  the  scanty  supply,  attested  the  keenness 
■•f  his  appetite,  and  left  us  both  in  a state  of  utter  want. 

On  learning  that  Colonel  W.  had  left  for  the  Arkansas  several  days 
"ince,  and  now  most  probably  had  reached  his  destination,  my  new  ae- 
•jiiaintance  concluded  to  retrace  his  steps  and  bear  me  company. 

The  next  morning  we  arose  breakfastless  and  resumed  our  journey, 
frosting  to  a kind  Providence  and  our  rifles  to  meet  the  demands  of 
nature.  But  the  snow  became  deeper  the  farther  we  advanced  and 
prospects  more  and  more  gloomy  at  every  step. 

Not  a living  creature  presented  itself  to  view,  nor  even  the  least 
vestige  of  anything  possessing  the  breath  of  life.  Before  and  around 
lay  a vast  spread  of  winter-bleached  desolation,  bounded  upon  our 
ricrht  by  the  distant  mountains,  whose  towering  summits  pierced  the 
blue  heavens  and  laughed  at  the  clouds  and  storms  below,  while  in 
front,  and  rear,  and  on  our  left,  the  curving  horizon  alone  gave  limit 
to  vision. 

Still  hope  bade  us  advance,  although  difficulties  continued  to  mul- 
tiply in  threefold  ratio.  The  second  and  third  day  our  progress  did 
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not  exceed  twelve  miles,  and  yet  we  had  gone  so  far  retreat  or  advance 
seemed  alike  hopeless. 

Starvation  stared  us  in  the  face,  and  continued  travel  through  snow, 
ofttimes  waste  deep,  reduced  our  strength  and  wasted  our  spirits. 

On  the  fourth  day,  however,  the  weather  having  become  favorabb- 
we  were  enabled  to  make  further  headway  than  the  preceding  one. 
We  also  saw  a few  ravens,  but  they,  as  if  conscious  of  our  desperan* 
condition,  cautiously  avoided  coming  within  gunshot;  — a big  rabbit 
likewise  showed  itself  in  the  distance,  but,  being  at  the  tip  of  its  speed, 
disappeared  almost  as  soon  as  seen;  — thus  we  were  again  doomed  to 
go  supperless  to  bed  and  feast  upon  the  well-furnished  tables  of 
dreams,  which  though  they  please  the  fancy  during  their  continuance, 
serve  to  only  increase  the  appetite  and  stimulate  its  cravings. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  as  we  arose  to  continue  our  jour- 
ney, determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  the  haggard  looks  of 
my  companion  excited  my  compassion,  and  washing  to  cheer  him,  I ob- 
served, “Well,  what  would  you  think  were  I to  predict  for  us  a good 
supper  tonight?” 

“Really,”  said  he,  “I  don’t  know.  But  there’s  a poor  show  for  its 
fulfilment,  anyhow.  ’ ’ 

“We  shall  have  one,  I know  it.” 

“God  send  we  may.  But,  pray,  where  is  it  to  come  from?” 

“I  am  quite  confident  we  shall  find  game.  If  so,  as  my  rifle  bears 
the  name  of  Old  Straightener,  and  it  has  never  been  known  to  fail  in 
a case  of  emergency,  I know  she  will  maintain  her  ancient  honor.” 

‘ ‘ What  if  we  don ’t  find  game  ? What  then  ? ’ ’ 

“Well,  here’s  my  horse.  It  will  be  of  no  service  to  me  if  I am  to 
die  from  starvation.  In  case  we  find  nothing,  its  carcass  shall  save 
our  lives.  ’ ’ 

“Horse  meat  or  anything  else  wouldn’t  go  bad,  just  at  this  time.” 

Thus  resolved,  we  continued  our  way,  plodding  along  in  gloomy 
silence,  brooding  over  the  sad  realities  of  our  deplorable  situation,  ever 
and  anon  scanning  the  vacant  expanse,  in  the  fast-waning  hope  of 
looked-for  relief,  — but  as  yet  looked  in  vain. 

The  day  was  fast  verging  to  a close,  and  I was  summoning  a suffi- 
ciency of  fortitude  to  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  my  favorite  beast,  and 
ruminating  upon  the  many  difficulties  and  inconveniences  that  must  re- 
sult from  such  a step,  volving  and  revolving  all  the  pros  and  cons  the 
case  admitted  of,  when  I was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  shrill 
voice  of  my  comrade,  who  joyfully  exclaimed, 
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Look  — look!  A buffalo!”  — at  the  same  time  pointing  in  the 
c ,:rction  it  appeared. 

j looked,  and  sure  enough  a venerable  old  bull  presented  himself  a 
4L4}  hundred  yards  to  the  right. 

•Aye,  aye,  my  hearty!  There’s  a chance  for  Old  Straightener ! ” 
A,,  l I,  as,  lowering  my  rifle,  I started  towards  the  intended  victim. 
Don’t  forget,”  cried  my  comrade,  “that  all  my  hopes  of  salvation 
centered  in  your  rifle  ball.” 

The  animal  was  feeding  quietly,  and  I was  enabled  to  approach 
•v^tdiin  some  sixty  yards  of  him,  when  leveling,  I pulled  trigger,  — but 
cap,  being  damp,  burst  without  a discharge.  The  noise  caught  the 
iek  ear  of  the  buffalo,  and  caused  him  to  look  around ; — however 
ing  nothing  to  excite  his  alarm,  he  soon  resumed  an  employment 
ore  agreeable  to  his  taste  than  needless  vigilance. 

Having  put  fresh  powder  into  the  tube,  and  supplied  it  with  another 
C |ip,  I was  again  raising  to  take  aim.  and  had  brought  my  piece  nearly 
fyalf  shoulderward,  when  it  unceremoniously  discharged  itself,  burying 
’,|s  ball  in  the  lights  of  the  buffalo  — the  very  spot  I should  have  se- 
lected had  it  been  optional  with  myself.  The  old  fellow  staggered  a 
•flew  steps  and  fell  dead.  My  companion  coming  up,  we  soon  completed 
-fbe  process  of  butchering,  and  after  furnishing  ourselves  with  an 
oaaple  supply  of  choice  beef,  proceeded  to  a neighboring  creek,  where, 
i [nding  a few  sticks  of  drift-wood,  a fire  was  quickly  kindled,  and  we 
ended  our  fast  of  five  successive  days  and  nights  •with  feasting  and 
^;lad  hearts. 

I have  always  regarded  this  event  as  a special  Providence,  and  ever 
vevert  to  it  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  gratitude.  Had  the  ball,  thus 
«jccidentally  discharged,  missed  the  animal,  or  had  it  only  wounded 
Alim,  in  all  human  probability,  becoming  alarmed  at  the  presence  of 
danger,  and  prompted  by  the  instinct  common  to  the  species,  he  would 
•boon  have  been  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  leaving  me  to  the  dernier 
resort  of  slaughtering  my  horse  or  perishing  among  the  snows  and 
Chill  blasts  of  the  prairie. 

Enfeebled  as  we  were  from  continued  toil  and  suffering,  we  could 
jmve  scarcely  held  out  a day  longer,  and  even  the  partial  relief  afford- 
ed by  a poor  supply  of  horse  flesh,  left,  as  we  would  have  been,  to 
T ravel  on  foot  and  cariy  our  beds.  guns,  and  provisions,  must  have 
Served  only  to  prolong  our  miseries  a brief  space,  finally  to  meet  the 
i nevitable  fate  that  threatened  us  ! as  this  solitary  buffalo  was  the  only 
\ iving  creature  that  met  our  view  during  the  entire  journey. 
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I have  never  consented  to  dispose  of  the  rough-looking  piece  lot— 
previously  christened  “Old  Straightener, ” and,  when  asked  the  rv 
son,  have  uniformly  replied,  “It  is  the  only  gun  I ever  saw  or  heard 
of  that  has  killed  game  of  its  own  accord.” 

The  second  day  succeeding  this  occurrence,  my  companion  left  n: 
to  obtain  his  mule,  and  I completed  the  remainder  of  my  jourm-v 
alone,  — arriving  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th  of  March. 

My  route,  from  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  followed  the  Arkansas  for 
some  forty  miles.  The  landscape,  back  from  the  river-bottoms,  was 
quite  undulating,  presenting  upon  the  left  a superfice  of  gravel,  clay, 
and  sand,  mixed  with  vegetable  matter;  and,  upon  the  right,  a light, 
sandy  soil,  somewhat  sterile  and  unproductive. 

Many  rich  spots  of  a deep  bluish  loam  meet  the  eye  of  the  traveler, 
interspersed  with  spreads  of  naked  sand,  or  clay  whitened  by  exuding 
salts,  or  clothed  in  dwarfish  grass;  among  wdiich  numerous  clusters  of 
absinthe,  frequently  five  or  six  feet  high,  are  seen  in  almost  every 
direction. 

Two  broad  beds  of  sand-creeks  are  passed  upon  the  left,  a few  miles 
below  Fontaine  qui  Bouit,  one  of  which  is  Black  Squirrel  Creek,  and 
the  other  is  known  as  the  Wolf’s  Den.  Upon  the  right,  the  Bio  San 
Carlos,  Coruna  Verde,  Apache,  and  Purgatoire,  after  tracing  their  ser- 
pentine courses  from  the  Taos  Mountains,  commingle  with  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

Some  six  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Fontaine  qui  Bouit  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  fort,  occupied  several  years  since  by  one  Captain  Grant  as  a 
trading  post. 

The  last  day  of  my  course,  being  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  was 
much  impeded  by  mud ; and,  although  the  surface  was  generally  bare, 
traveling  was  even  more  tedious  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  hitherto. 

After  a series  of  suffering  and  deprivation  so  continued  and  severe, 
right  gladly  did  I hail  the  Lone  Star  banner  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
as  their  point  of  present  termination. 

Fording  the  Arkansas  about  a mile  above  the  Texan  encampment,  I 
found  it  nearly  swimming  deep,  with  a swift  and  muddy  current  over  a 
bed  of  quicksand  and  gravel. 

My  appearance  created  no  little  surprise  among  all  present,  as  they 
had  several  days  since  numbered  me  with  those  who  had  volunteered 
with  great  readiness,  so  far  as  promises  were  concerned;  but  when 
performances  were  required,  “came  up  missing.” 
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I must  confess,  however,  to  great  disappointment  in  the  diminutive 
force  that  here  met  my  view,  which  consisted  of  only  twenty-four  men, 
including  officers  — all  told.  But  several  accessions  were  expected, 
sufficient  to  swell  the  number  to  fifty-five  or  sixty.  A party  of  eighty 
volunteers  from  the  States  were  to  meet  us  at  the  “Crossing”  of  the 
Arkansas,  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  together  with  a detachment  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  from  Texas;  and,  with  these  reinforcements,  it  was 
confidently  asserted  we  would  be  equal  to  the  combined  force  of  all 
New  Mexico. 

I immediately  reported  myself  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  was 
kindly  welcomed,  with  the  remark,  “Well,  sir,  you  are  just  in  time. 
Another  day  and  you  would  have  been  too  late.  We  move  camp  to- 
morrow morning.  ’ ’ 

(What  a pity  it  was  I had  not  been  too  late  !) 

Withdrawing  from  the  conference,  the  lapse  of  a few  moments  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  look  around  and  see  among  whom  I had  fallen. 
It  would  have  been  hard  to  scare  up  a more  motley  group  of  humanity 
in  any  place  this  side  of  Mexico.  Each  individual  presented  a uni- 
form as  varied  as  the  imagination  could  depict,  though  tallying  well 
with  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  company  — it  was  a uniform 
of  rags. 

Still  from  beneath  the  dusky  visages,  half  obscured  by  beards  to 
which  the  kindly  operations  of  their  razors  had  been  for  weeks  and 
even  months  a stranger,  I detected  the  frank  expression  indicating  the 
generous-hearted  mountaineer,  and  began  to  feel  at  home,  notwith- 
standing the  fast-rising  feelings  of  regret  that  fortune  had  thrown  me 
in  their  way. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  following  day  we  were  drawn  up  in  line 
and  divided  into  two  detachments.  — one  consisting  of  ten,  and  the 
1 other  of  fourteen  men.  The  first  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Warfield,  were  to  proceed  to  the  Crossing  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  main  army,  or  otherwise  act  as  circum- 
stances suggested,  while  the  second,  headed  by  a lieutenant,  marched 
up  the  Rio  de  las  Animas  to  the  Taos  trail,  to  perform  the  duties  of  a 
corps  of  observation  until  further  orders. 

It  was  my  lot  to  accompany  the  latter,  and  we  promptly  commenced 
movement. 

After  riding  a few  miles  we  struck  the  Timpas,  a small  affluent  of  the 
Arkansas,  up  which  we  traveled  till  the  next  day  about  noon,  when, 
coming  to  an  Indian  trail  leading  south-southwest  to  the  las  Animas, 
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we  followed  it  and  reached  the  latter  stream  on  the  27th  of  Man 
continuing  up  the  las  Animas,  three  days  subsequently  we  arrived  ...• 
our  destination. 

The  country  passed  over  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  f * 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  was  a slightly  undulating  prairie,  of  a sand . 
soil,  with  few  indications  of  productiveness. 

The  Timpas  is  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  and  its  valley  thoum. 
plentiful  in  absinthe,  is  scarcely  superior  to  the  surrounding  prair; 
Several  miles  previous  to  leaving  it;  our  course  lay  between  two  rid-, 
of  forbidding  and  sterile  hills,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and 
fording  only  now  and  then  a few  scraggy  cedars  and  shrubs.  Indv  !. 
but  very  little  good  land  is  found  in  this  vicinity. 

On  diverging  from  the  Timpas  the  trail  crossed  a high,  arid  prairh . 
which  was  furrowed  by  deep  ravines,  and  ridged  by  long  rolling  hill-, 
that  were  occasionally  surmounted  by  cedars  and  pinions  until  it 
struck  the  las  Animas. 

The  watercourses  through  this  section  are  rare,  and  sparsely  tim- 
bered, being  for  the  most  part  shut  in  by  high  banks  of  earth  or  lofty 
walls  of  precipitous  rock,  varying  in  altitude,  and  presenting  vast 
chasms,  passable  only  at  certain  points.  Their  valleys  are  narrow,  but 
possess  a fertile  soil  wdiiek  is  to  some  extent  susceptible  of  cultivation, 
while  many  parts  of  the  adjacent  prairies  might  answer  for  grazing 
purposes.  I noticed  at  places  along  the  creek  valleys  occasional  spots 
of  calcareous  earth;  and,  in  fact,  their  soils  generally  indicated  the 
presence  of  calcium  in  their  compound,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 

The  valley  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas  was  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  romantic  section  of  country  we  had  as  yet  entered  upon  in  the 
Mexican,  or,  as  it  is  now  claimed,  Texan  territory.  This  stream,  in 
English,  bears  the  name  of  Purgatory  Creek ; in  French  it  is  known  as 
the  Piquer  Feau,  or  Water  of  Suffering;  in  Indian,  it  is  called  the 
Wild  River,  and  in  Spanish,  it  is  christened  by  the  term  above  used, 
which  means  the  River  of  Souls. 

It  rises  in  the  Taos  Mountains  by  two  separate  heads,  a little  south 
of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  emerges  from  its  rugged  birth-place  into  the 
plains,  where  the  two  branches  trace  their  wray  for  some  fifty  miles  and 
then  unite  to  form  one  stream.  These  forks  are  passably  well  tim- 
bered, and  are  skirted  at  intervals  with  rich  bottoms  but  the  circum- 
jacent country  is  dry,  rolling,  and  generally  barren. 

A short  distance  below  their  confluence  the  river  cuts  its  way 
through  an  expanse  of  high,  barren  table  lands,  for  sixty  or  sixty-five 
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I,  v leaving  abrupt  walls  of  rock  and  earth  on  both  sides,  piled  to  a 
i d height  of  from  fifty  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet  surmounted 
ky  proves  of  cedar  and  pinion,  interspersed  with  broad  pavements  of 
rock,  nude  wastes  of  stiff  sun-baked  clay,  and  occasional  clusters 
Art«irse  grass. 

These  walls  are  often  perpendicular,  though  they  generally  accline 
fcn^what,  and  are  ornamented  with  scattering  shrubs  and  cedar  which 
,'jvj  \«in  seek  to  hide  the  forbidding  deformity  of  nature. 

.'hoy  frequently  intrude  to  the  very  water’s  edge,  and  pile  at  their 
and  in  the  foaming  current  huge  masses  of  rock,  strown  about  in 
&(|  j lie  wild  disorder  of  savage  scenery;  then,  expanding  at  brief  in- 
tervals, they  picture  many  sweet,  enchanting  spots,  that  smile  and 
j)l  »>m  in  unfading  loveliness,  where  angels  might  recline  and,  listening 
u l he  chime  of  their  own  voices,  echoed  from  rock  to  rock  and  rever- 
rated  with  unheard-of  melody,  might  fancy  themselves  in  heaven ; 
v n again  closing,  to  open  in  like  manner  at  some  favored  point,  till 
•*  v finally  give  place  to  a broad  and  beautiful  valley,  from  one  to 
:..ree  miles  in  width,  of  unsurpassed  fertility,  and  abounding  at  the 
; roper  season  in  every  variety  of  fruit  and  flower  known  to  the  coun- 
try, which,  mingling  amid  the  scattering  cottonwoods  (free  fromunder- 
trush  and  mimicking  in  their  arrangement  the  regularity  of  art), 
srem  to  portray  the  fabled  fields  of  Elysian  bliss. 

This  valley  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  to  the  junction  of 
the  las  Animas  with  the  Arkansas  — a distance  of  twenty-five  miles; 
for  ten  or  fifteen  of  which  it  is  skirted  with  receding  hills  that  main- 
| tain  their  stern  sublimity  till  they  at  length  become  swallowed  up  n 
the  far-spreading  prairie. 

'We  were  eleven  days  en  route,  during  which  time  we  suffered  great- 
ly from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  hunger,  toil,  and  watching.  The 
sir  was  bleak,  the  winds  cold  and  piercing,  and  the  sky  almost  contin- 
ually overcast  with  clouds,  while  two  or  three  snow  storms  contributed 
‘‘Heir  mite  to  swell  the  catalogue  of  comfortless  hours.  Our  horses,  too, 
Had  become  so  exhausted  from  hard  fare  and  previous  service,  we  were 
necessitated  to  travel  on  foot  for  most  of  the  distance.  But  the  grand 
Eiinax  of  miseries  was  experienced  through  lack  of  food.  A scanty 
supply  of  buffalo  meat,  taken  with  us  at  the  outset,  was  consumed  at 
die  next  meal,  and  we  were  left  without  one  morsel  to  appease  the 
gnawings  of  appetite  for  the  two  days  and  three  nights  succeeding.  A 
niggling  wolf  that,  chance  threw  in  our  way.  at  the  expiration  of  this 
*nne,  most  luckily  furnished  us  with  a breakfast,  though  nothing  fur- 
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ther  entered  our  mouths  till  the  morning  of  the  third  day  from  ti.  „ 
when,  coming  to  the  site  of  a recent  Indian  encampment,  we  succeed-. • 
in  gathering  a few  pieces  of  dry  buffalo  hide,  that  lay  scattered  a!  ■ 
— so  hard  and  tough  the  wolves  had  tried  in  vain  to  gnaw  them  ; til-r- 
after being  boiled  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  afforded  us  a pahr  , 
substitute  for  something  better,  but  of  so  glutinous  a nature  it  alum-- 
cemented  the  teeth  employed  in  its  mastication.  The  two  days  foil- • . 
ing  we  were  again  doomed  to  go  hungry  and  began  to  talk  seriously  , 
the  imminent  danger  of  starving  to  death.  This  interval  had  brourt' 
us  into  the  canon  of  the  las  Animas,  where  having  struck  camp,  s , 
eral  of  the  men  sought  a temporary  respite  from  the  torments  of  him 
ger  by  eating  roasted  cacti;  — the  article  at  first  tasted  well,  and  fro::, 
the  recommendation  of  the  essayists,  several  were  induced  to  partake  <,•' 
it  quite  heartily.  But  a lapse  of  a brief  hour  or  two  brought  with  it 
the  “tug  of  war,”  when  the  inherent  properties  of  the  cacti  began  to 
have  their  effect  upon  the  enervated  systems  of  the  participants.  Ti  - 
painful  consequences  of  this  strange  diet  at  first  were  a.  weakness  in 
the  joints,  succeeded  by  a severe  trembling  and  a.  desire  to  vomit,  ac- 
companied with  an  almost  insufferable  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Three  or  four  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were  in  such  extreme  pain 
they  rolled  upon  the  ground  for  agony,  with  countenances  writhing  r 
every  imaginable  shape  of  frightful  distortion.  Hereupon  it  was  de- 
cided to  sacrifice  one  of  our  animals  as  a last  resort,  which  was  prompt- 
ly done,  and  we  ended  our  fast  of  nearly  seven  days’  continuance  with 
a feast  of  mule  meat.  I had  heretofore  cherished  a decided  repugnance 
to  this  kind  of  food,  but  am  in  justice  bound  to  say,  it  proved  both 
sweet  and  tender,  and  scarcely  inferior  to  beef.  The  supply  thus  ob- 
tained lasted  till  we  came  among  buffalo,  when  ample  amends  were 
made  for  previous  abstinence. 

The  only  game  encountered  during  the  march  was  an  occasional 
band  of  antelope  or  wild  horses,  whose  extreme  vigilance  and  caution 
set  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  approach  them,  and  sported  at  the 
phrensy  of  our  desperate  efforts. 

Our  camp  at  the  termination  of  this  arduous  and  eventful  jourm  y. 
was  in  a small  grove  of  cottonwood,  about  eight  hundred  yards  below 
the  point  at  which  the  trail,  from  Bent’s  Fort  to  Taos,  crosses  the 
right  hand  fork  of  the  las  Animas.  It  was  faced  on  the  north  by  a 
broad  sandy  prairie,  gently  undulating,  that,  at  intervals,  disclosed  a 
good  soil,  and  led  to  a distant  ridge  of  pine-clad  hills-,  while  from  ti  • 
west,  at  a distance  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  the  proud  and  iso- 
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summits  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  or  Huaquetc*  ies,  arose  to  view, 
, from  the  southwest,  the  lofty  and  noble  tierras  templadas  that 
k rt  the  heads  of  the  Cimarron  and  Colorado,  whose  broad  tops 
,Msi  themselves  in  beautiful  contrast  with  the  sharp,  snow-clad 
. .main  forming  the  eastern  boundary  to  the  valley  of  Taos;  then, 
„ u the  south  and  east,  a steep  bank,  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  high, 
. jt  us  from  the  contiguous  plain. 

While  here,  we  kept  strict  and  constant  guard,  in  view  of  antiei- 
v.l  movements  of  the  enemy,  as,  from  certain  information  previously 
mined,  we  knew  him  to  be  quartered  in  full  force  at  the  nearest 
> 'dements.  Our  daily  and  hourly  expectation  was  to  meet  a detach- 
. nt  of  the  Mexican  army,  then  out  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering ; 
mi.i,  weak  as  we  were  in  point  of  numbers,  we  felt  quite  equal  to  a hun- 
ir.'d  such  soldiers,  and  were  anxious  for  a trial  of  arms.  Our  stay  was 
: n.longed  for  three  or  four  weeks,  and  the  abundance  of  choice  buffalo 
• at  that  continued  to  grace  our  larder,  with  the  rank  growth  of  fresh 
.rrass  for  the  sustenance  of  our  animals,  imparted  an  air  of  cheerful- 
i ss  and  thrift  both  to  man  and  beast, 

Nothing  occurred  worthy  of  note  during  the  interval,  save  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  One  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  our  sentinels  an- 
■. minced  the  appearance  of  a small  party  of  Mexicans  at  the  crossing, 
ami  immediately  preparations  were  made  for  an  attack.  Before  these 
"uld  be  completed,  however,  our  expected  enemy  was  reported  as  hav- 
ing raised  camp  and  being  likely  to  escape  by  a precipitate  retreat 
towards  the  Arkansas.  Six:  men,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  were  im- 
mediately detached  in  pursuit,  — of  whom  I was  one.  The  chase  con- 
tinued for  several  miles,  and  terminated  in  our  overhauling  three  per- 
sons, — but,  instead  of  Mexicans,  two  of  them  were  Americans,  and  the 
ether  an  Englishman,  on  their  way  to  the  United  States  with  two  pack 
mules  heavily  laden  with  gold  and  silver. 

On  receiving  from  them  information  of  the  disposition  and  probable 
u hereabouts  of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  were  permitted  to  depart  un- 
molested, — a circumstance  not  likely  to  have  happened  had  we  been 
the  gang  of  “lawless  desperadoes,”  so  hideously  depicted  in  several  of 
tlie  public  prints  of  the  day,  as  I have  since  learned. 

An  item  of  the  intelligence  received  through  them,  gave  us  mingled 
^•nsations  of  pain  and  pleasure.  An  European  Spaniard,  — who  had 
made  one  of  the  Texan  army  in  its  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Santa  Fe,  in  the  fall  of  1842,  and  had  been  retained  a prisoner  of  war 
for  a number  of  months  subsequent,  having  effected  his  escape  to  the 
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Indian  country,  — on  hearing  of  the  recent  movement  of  the 
under  Colonel  Warfield,  had  come  and  reported  himself  readv  n-j  . 
to  enlist.  On  the  strength  of  this  assurance  he  was  partly  admin.  <1 
confidence,  — a thing  rarely  to  be  reposed  in  any  one  of  Spanish 
traction.  The  result  was,  that,  after  gleaning  all  the  information  ■ 
cumstances  would  admit  of,  he  proceeded,  post  haste  to  Santa  Fe.  ; 
laid  the  whole  affair  before  General  Armijo,  the  Mexican  governor.  . 
hopes  of  a handsome  reward.  The  old  governor,  however,  had  recciv. 
more  exact  intelligence,  with  the  names  and  number  of  volunteers 
posing  the  party  under  Colonel  Warfield  (furnished  him  through  v. 
medium  of  certain  Americans,  base  enough  in  principle  and  sor  : 
enough  in  motive  to  act  as  his  spies,  for  a paltry  bribe  in  the  shap.-  ■ 
stipulated  remissions  of  tariff  duties  on  imported  goods,  etc.)  a: 
treated  the  traitor  to  his  cause  quite  cavalierly,  — not  hesitating  to 
him  he  lied,  and  even  accuse  him  of  being  a Texan  spy  — threatenin'.* 
to  try  and  execute  him  as  such. 

Soon  after  the  incident  related,  an  express  arrived  from  the  colon- 1 
commandant,  with  dispatches  ordering  our  division  to  join  him  at  . 
small  creek  near  the  Pilot  Buttes,  or  “Rabbit  Ears,”  two  noted  land- 
marks situated  some  forty  miles  above  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  nearly 
equidistant  between  the  Arkansas  and  Cimarron.  We  according! 
took  up  our  line  of  march  and  proceeded  nearly  due  south  for  two  days 
and  a half,  to  the  Cimarron ; thence,  down  the  valley  of  the  latter,  fr  • 
days’  travel  to  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  and  thence  west-northwest,  one  day 
and  a half  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  which  we  found  without  diffi- 
culty after  a journey  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  Between  the 
las  Animas  and  the  Cimarron,  we  crossed  a long  reach  of  arid  prairie, 
slightly  undulating  and  generally  barren  with  the  exception  of  sin;:  11 
fertile  spots  among  the  hills,  here  and  there,  clothed  with  rank  grass.-. 

In  some  parts,  the  cacti  so  completely  covered  the  ground  that  it 
was  impossible  to  step,  for  miles  in  succession,  without  treading  up  mi 
their  sharp  thorns;  in  others,  the  thick  clusters  of  absinthe  monopoliz  'd 
the  vicinity  of  creeks,  nearly  to  the  exclusion  of  all  dissimilar  vegeta- 
tion; and  yet  in  others,  though  of  more  brief  space,  naked  sterility  r 
fused  foot  to  aught  save  gravel  and  stiff  clay,  or  saline  effloreseene— 
The  water  of  most  of  the  streams  was  so  highly  impregnated  with  min- 
eral salts,  it  was  often  unfit  to  drink.  The  creeks  afforded  very*  lit*' 
timber,  and  frequently  none  at  all.  The  section  immediately  at  tl. ' 
base  of  the  high  table  lands  to  the  right,  exposed  some  beautiful  spreads 
of  fertile  prairie,  well  watered  and  suitably  timbered.  The  soil,  as  ;i 
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•i’;o!e,  presented  all  the  prominent  characteristics  of  like  portions  of 

untry  previously  described.  The  prevailing  rock  was  limestone  and 
^ndstone,  with  various  conglomerates,  and  extensive  beds  of  gypsum, 
j noticed  some  very  large  specimens  of  mica,  of  great  beauty  and  trans- 
: urency,  — one,  in  particular,  was  nearly  a foot  square,  and  two  inches 
•,.ick.  The  only  indication  of  minerals  coming  under  my  notice,  was 
mm  and  salts;  though  gold  has  been  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
,f  the  Huaquetories,  and  silver  in  the  neighborhood  of  las  Animas, — 
«»me  very  rich  specimens  of  the  latter  ore  said  to  have  been  procured 
i-i  this  region  having  met  my  observation. 

Near  the  Cimarron  the  country  is  very  rugged  and  mountainous. 
I'pon  the  right  a lofty  expanse  of  table  land,  some  eight  hundred  or 
;>  thousand  feet  high,  leads  far  off  till  it  becomes  lost  in  the  distance ; 
while,  upon  the  left,  the  more  elevated  tierras  templadas  of  the  Colo- 
rado, gently  curving  from  south  to  east,  mark  the  division  between  the 
Cimarron  and  the  latter  stream.  Every  water  course  is  immured  by 
cations  or  craggy  rocks  that  often  preclude  all  access  to  it  for  many 
successive  miles.  The  side-hills  and  prairie  ridges  to  some  extent,  are 
clothed  with  pines,  pinion,  and  cedars;  and  the  creeks,  whenever  the 
narrow  space  of  their  prison-walls  will  permit  it,  afford  beautiful 
groves  of  cottonwood  and  thick  clusters  of  fruitbearing  shrubs  and 
underbrush.  Our  course  for  a number  of  miles,  previous  to  descending 
to  the  valley  of  the  Cimarron,  lay  at  the  base  of  the  table  mountain  of 
the  right.  The  entrance  to  this  valley  was  by  a narrow  buffalo  trail, 
leading  down  a perpendicular  wall  of  clay  and  rock,  sidelong  in  a 
shelf-like  path,  barely  wide  enough  for  a single  horse  or  man  to  ad- 
vance carefully,  as  the  least  misstep  might  plunge  him  down  the  abyss 
to  be  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  sharp  fragments  detached  from  the 
overhanging  cliffs.  The  wall  thus  descended  was  from  eight  hundred 
to  a thousand  feet  in  altitude,  and  faced  by  another  of  equal  height  at  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards.  The  spectacle  was  grand  and 
awful  beyond  description.  A rock,  that  broke  loose  about  midway  as 
we  descended  the  pass,  fell  thundering  down  the  frightful  steep  with 
a tremendous  crash,  and  made  the  welkin  ring  as  it  reverberated  along 
the  vast  enclosure  with  almost  deafening  clamor.  I have  witnessed 
many  romantic  and  picturesque  scenes,  but  never  one  so  magnificently 
grand,  so  awe-inspiring  in  its  sublimity,  as  that  faintly  delineated  in 
the  preceding  sketch. 

Entering  the  canon  at  this  point,  after  wandering  a short  distance 
among  the  huge  masses  of  broken  rock  thrown  from  its  towering  sides, 
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the  traveler  is  ushered  into  a valley  nearly  a mile  broad,  shut  in  }■, 
mural  mountains  that  rise  to  a varied  height  of  from  eight  to  fifr,.,.. 
hundred  or  two  thousand  feet,  gradually  expanding  as  he  proceeds  t: 
it  attains  a width  of  from  two  to  four  miles.  This  valley  generally 
possesses  a very  rich  soil,  sometimes  of  a deep,  gravelly  mould,  and  al- 
most of  vermillion-like  color,  assimilating  the  famous  redlands  of 
Texas,  and,  in  appearance,  equally  fertile,  — then,  a dark  brown  loam 
obtrudes  to  view,  sustaining  a dense  vegetation  of  lusty  growth,  — 
and,  yet  again,  a light  sandy  superstratum,  affording  but  small  indica- 
tions of  productiveness;  or  barren  wastes,  of  less  extent,  that,  in  deep 
penitence  of  their  utter  worthlessness,  exude  their  briny  tears  in  un- 
remitting succession,  which  as  the  solar  rays  strike  on  them  with  kind 
intent  to  wipe  away,  spread  o’er  their  parent  surfaces  bleached  shrouds 
of  shining  salt.  The  latter  part  of  this  description,  so  far  as  my  ob- 
servation has  extended,  will  apply  to  nearly  the  entire  valley  of  the 
Cimarron  after  it  emerges  from  the  canon. 

The  place  at  which  this  romantic  valley  first  attains  its  full  width, 
is  the  confluence  of  a small  tributary  to  the  main  creek,  near  an  iso- 
lated summit,  that  protrudes  far  out  from  the  mountain  range  and 
commands  the  approaches  from  either  direction.  This  peak  is  five  or 
eight  hundred  feet  high,  and  inaccessible,  except  from  the  back  ground 
by  a gradual  acclivity  scarcely  wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  ascend 
abreast.  The  top  presents  a small  area  a level  surface,  securely  de- 
fended by  an  enclosing  wall  of  rock,  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  raised 
at  its  brow  evidently  by  the  hand  of  art.  A better  position,  in  a mil- 
itary point  of  view,  for  a fortification  is  rarely  found.  Fifty  men, 
suitably  provisioned  and  equipped,  might  successfully  defend  it 
against  an  army  of  thousands.  The  only  inhabitants  of  this  vast 
region  are  strolling  bands  of  buffalo  and  wild  horses,  with  wolves, 
prairie  dogs,  and  a few  scattering  antelope.  The  only  human  beings 
that  visit  it  are  Mexican  traders  and  occasional  war  parties  of  Pawnee, 
Apache,  Kiowa,  Cumanche,  and  Arapaho  Indians  and  they  only  for 
the  brief  interval  required  in  its  hurried  passage.  Who,  then,  so  wild 
as  to  suppose  for  a moment  that  such  a country  can  ever  become  in- 
habited by  civilized  man  ? — unless  the  time  should  literally  be  ushered 
in,  when,  to  use  the  language  of  Scripture,  “the  desert  shall  bud  and 
blossom  as  the  rose!” 
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THE  NAVAJO  BLANKET 

By  A.  F.  Spiegelberg 

The  Navajos  undoubtedly  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from 
the  Pueblos.  At  any  rate,  weaving  as  an  art  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  Southwest  is  aboriginal.  The  Navajo  has  car- 
ried the  art  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  In  all  of 
their  blankets  we  see  very  little  of  the  European  influence 
and  this  extends  as  well  to  their  language,  their  customs  and 
ceremonies.  In  this  they  differ  from  the  Pueblo,  for  in  their 
modern  pottery  we  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  influence  of  for- 
eigners. As  has  been  stated,  the  Navajo  must  have  learned 
the  art  from  the  Pueblo  and  that,  too,  subsequent  to  the  advent 
of  the  Spaniard.  The  Pueblo  first  wove  with  cotton  and  it 
was  only  when  the  Spaniard  introduced  sheep  into  this  section 
of  our  country  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  wool  became 
known  and  this  knowledge  came  from  the  Spaniard  himself. 

Cotton,  which  grows  well  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona;  the 
tough  fibers  of  yucca  leaves  and  fibers  of  other  plants ; the  hair 
of  different  quadrupeds  and  the  down  of  birds,  in  prehistoric 
times  furnished  the  material  for  the  textile  fabrics  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Southwest.  "While  some  of  the  Pueblos  still 
weave  cotton  to  a slight  extent,  the  Navajos  grow  no  cotton 
and  spin  nothing  but  the  wool  of  the  domestic  sheep,1  using 
also  yarns  of  eastern  manufacture.  The  Navajos  are  the  own- 
ers of  vast  herds  of  sheep  and  the  annual  production  of  native 
woven  blankets  is  very  large. 

After  their  acquaintance  with  the  Spaniard  the  Navajos  be- 
gan the  acquisition  of  flocks  and  herds;  these  they  obtained 
from  the  Pueblos  by  theft  and  the  fortunes  of  war,  as  sheep 
and  cattle  were  first  introduced  among  the  Pueblos  by  the 
Franciscan  friars  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

1 Navajo  Weavers,  Washington  Matthews. 
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Sixty  years  prior  to  this  the  Spaniards  under  Coromuh, 
brought  sheep  into  the  country,  but  it  was  not  until  aft'  r 
Oiiate’s  time  that  sheep  and  cattle  were  given  to  the  Pueblo 
by  the  conquering  European. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  Navajos,  who  have  steadily  re- 
sisted the  encroachments  of  civilization,  should  possess  tin- 
artistic  sense  reflected  in  their  blanket-weaving  and  other 
textile  fabrics  as  also  in  their  work  as  silversmiths.  They  ar. 
conspicuous  for  their  inventive  faculty,  their  ingenuity,  and 
their  ready  power  of  adaptation  to  self-improvement  of  ex- 
traneous suggestions.  Nothing  points  more  directly  to  tin- 
proof  of  this  assertion  than  their  reputation  as  weavers  and 
the  excellence  of  the  fabrics  woven  by  them. 

A careful  examination  of  the  product  of  the  Navajo  looms 
demonstrates  that  they  are  preeminent  in  the  art  among  the 
native  tribes  of  North  America  and  their  advancement  in  the 
industry  is  due  more  to  their  own  intelligence  and  artistic  in- 
clination than  to  European  or  American  influence.2  The  won- 
derful variety  of  design  displayed,  the  combination  of  colors 
evidence  their  fertility  of  imagination,  and  the  fact  that  in  a 
thousand  blankets  no  two  patterns  can  be  found  exactly  alike, 
proclaim  their  ability  to  avoid  repetition  or  imitation;  and 
the  women  are  the  weavers.  It  has  now  been  more  than  half  a 
century  since  the  Navajos  made  war  upon  the  Mexican  and 
the  American,  and  yet  their  savage  instincts  have  not  been 
thoroughly  eliminated  by  association  during  these  years  of 
peace.  They  still  retain  many  of  their  savage  customs;  the 
mountain  chant  — the  quacdl  — a religious  song,  is  still  heard ; 
the  Ya-ba-shay  dance  and  the  fire  dance  are  still  practiced,  al- 
though the  latter  is  forbidden  by  the  general  government’s  of- 
ficials. The  Shaman  and  the  arrow  swallower  still  pretend  to 
heal  the  sick  and  the  sand-paintings  are  yet  supposed  to  per- 
form a like  office. 

The  Navajo  blanket  was  of  commercial  importance  during 
the  early  days  of  the  old  Santa  Fe  Trail,  and  subsequent  to 

2 J.  J.  Peatfield,  “A  Navajo  Blanket,”  Californian , August,  1893. 
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the  days  of  the  American  Occupation  — in  1846  — large  quan- 
tities found  their  way,  collected  by  officers  and  men  in  the  army 
stationed  on  the  frontier,  into  the  hands  of  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  the  East.  In  truth  the  finest  examples  of  Navajo 
weaves  are  found  today  in  museums,  notably  in  the  British 
museum,  which  boasts  the  finest  collection  in  the  world,  which 
probably  is  a fact. 

The  following  narrative  3 will  illustrate  one  latent  trait  of 
character,  common  alike  to  Indian  and  white  man.  It  is  a long 
time  since  the  events  occurred,  but  none  the  same  do  they  hold 
up  the  finger  of  instruction : 

“Seated  on  a blanket  spread  upon  the  ground  beneath  a tree  whose 
foliage  affords  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  an  Indian  woman 
is  engaged  in  spinning  yarn.  She  is  a type  of  the  comely  women  of 
the  Navajo  race.  In  breadth  of  shoulders  and  in  the  size  and  mus- 
cular development  of  her  arms  and  hands  she  is  almost  masculine ; the 
most  casual  observer  would  willingly  admit  that  in  a personal  struggle 
she  would  prove  a formidable  antagonist  to  most  city-bred  men  of  our 
times ; her  hair  parted  in  the  middle,  is  gathered  back  and  tied  behind 
her  head  in  a complicated  knot,  which  is  held  together  by  the  insertion 
of  a rude  hair-pin  passed  through  a loop  of  the  twist,  thus  preventing 
the  strands  from  disentangling  themselves.  Pendant  from  her  ears  are 
silver  bangles  and  on  occasions  she  may  be  seen  to  wear  a necklace  of 
colored  beads  or  turquoise  gems.  She  is  clad  in  the  costume  of  her 
primitive  race.  This  consists  of  a robe  formed  by  sewing  two  of  the 
smaller  sized  blankets  together  at  the  sides,  armholes  being  left  at 
about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  upper  border  of  the  garment 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt.  A girdle  around  the  waist  secures  the 
dress  to  the  body;  as  no  sleeves  are  attached  the  arms  are  left  bare, 
while  the  upper  part  of  the  robe  is  folded  down  from  the  shoulders 
over  the  breast,  one  shoulder  being  generally  left  exposed.  These 
dresses  of  the  Navajo  women  are  very  picturesque,  displaying  an  end- 
less variety  of  designs  in  colors  of  black  and  dark  blue  with  stripes  of 
red.  Her  lower  limbs  are  swathed  in  rather  broad  bands  of  cloth 
wound  spirally  from  the  ankles  to  just  below  the  knees,  where  they  are 
secured  by  buttons  so  adjusted  as  to  meet  the  corresponding  button- 
holes at  the  end  of  each  band.  On  her  feet  she  wears  moccasins, 

3 J.  J.  Peatfield,  “A  Navajo  Blanket,”  Californian,  August,  1893. 
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though  not  unfrequently  both  these  and  the  above  described  legging 
are  discarded.  The  blanket  on  which  she  sits  is  one  of  the  coarse! 
kind,  the  pattern  consisting  of  angular  stripes  running  lengthwise  of 
the  fabric  within  broader  straight  bands  worked-in,  parallel  with  itjj 
ends  and  sides.  As  before  remarked,  the  fertility  in  design  of  ti.  < 
Navajo  weavers  is  so  great,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  two  blank- 
ets of  exactly  the  same  pattern. 

At  no  great  distance  from  her  may  be  seen  another  woman  seated 
under  the  shade  trees.  Before  her  is  a primitive  loom  at  which  she  is 
industriously  at  work,  weaving  one  of  those  blankets  which  have 
world-wide  reputation  for  their  durable  and  frequently  water-proof! 
qualities.  Her  dress  is  similar  to  that  of  the  spinner,  and  so  like  to; 
her  is  she  in  features  and  physical  proportions  that  she  might  readily 
be  taken  for  her  twin  sister.  Her  posture  in  front  of  the  loom,  how- 
ever, is  different  from  that  of  her  companion,  for  she  is  squatted  on 
the  ground  with  her  legs  folded  under  her,  thus  being  enabled  to  work 
at  the  loom  with  her  long  muscular  arms  until  she  has  woven  her  web 
to  a height  beyond  which  she  can  no  longer  reach  to  pass  her  woof ■ 
through  the  warp.  When  this  occurs  she  rises  and  readjusts  her 
machine  in  a manner  that  will  be  afterwards  described. 

The  spinner’s  mode  of  procedure  is  extremely  simple.  She  uses  no 
spinning-wheel,  a thin  stick  passed  through  a flat,  circular  piece  of 
wood  being  her  only  implement.  Holding  the  end  of  this  rude  spindle 
in  her  right  hand  and  the  thread  in  her  left,  she  sits  hour  after  hour, 
spinning  the  woolen  yarn,  ever  and  anon  winding  it  up,  as  it  grows  in 
length,  on  the  ball  which  she  holds  in  her  lap.  Her  only  material  is 
native  wool  supplied  from  the  vast  flocks  of  domesticated  sheep  which  i 
the  Navajos  have  possessed  for  ages.  Recently  imported  American  ■ 
yam  has  come  into  favor  with  the  Navajo  weavers  and  many  blankets 
are  now  made  of  it,  thus  reducing  the  labor  of  spinning. 

Independently  of  the  various  colored  worsteds  which  these  Indians 
now  obtain  by  trade  they  have  always  possessed  a sufficiency  of  dyes 
to  afford  them  a wide  scope  for  the  display  of  their  designs  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.4  They  had  and  still  use,  native  dyes  of  yellow, 

* Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Navajo  Weavers , Bureau  of  Ethnology  Beports. 
Dr.  Matthews,  a surgeon  in  the  United  States  army,  was  stationed  for  a long 
period  in  New  Mexico  and  was  among,  if  not  the  first  writer  of  note  dealing  with 
the  Navajo  and  her  blanket.  He  says:  “The  black  dye  is  made  of  twigs  and 
leaves  of  the  aromatic  sumac  (Rhus  aromatica) , a native  yellow  ochre,  and  the 
gum  of  the  pinon  (Pinits  edulis).  The  process  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows:  they 
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and  red.  Indigo,  introduced  probably  by  the  Mexicans,  sup- 
„.,j  them  with  a blue,  and  by  mixture  of  it  with  their  native  yellow, 
■ rvnt  shades  of  green;  from  the  same  source  they  obtained  the 
unit  scarlet  cloth,  called  bayeta,  which  they  unraveled,  using  the 
•-.-  ids  in  the  manufacture  of  their  blankets.  By  this  enumeration  of 
irs>  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Navajo  blanket  of  former  days  would 

* lx*  deficient  in  gorgeousness.  The  one  which  our  heroine  is  em- 
,,-d  in  weaving  is  being  wrought  in  divers  colors  and  with  excep- 

• -to  a pot  of  water  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  sumac,  and  as  many  of  the 
::  blots  as  can.  be  crowded  in.  without  much  breaking  and  crushing,  and  the 

, vr  is  allowed  to  boil  for  five  or  six  hours  until  a strong  decoction  is  made. 

> the  water  is  boiling  they  attend  to  other  parts  of  the  process.  The  ochre 
, -educed  to  a fine  powder  between  two  stones  and  then  slowly  roasted  over  the 
in  an  earthen  or  metal  vessel  until  it  assumes  a light-brown  color;  it  is  then 
Urn  from  the  fire  and  combined  with  about  an  equal  quantity  in  size  of  pinon- 
; m ; again  the  mixture  is  put  on  the  fire  and  constantly  stirred.  At  first  the  gum 
■ • ’.i  and  the  whole  mass  assumes  a mushy  consistency;  but  as  the  roasting  pro- 
t^vv8  it  gradually  becomes  drier  and  darker  until  it  is  at  last  reduced  to  a fine 
.vk  powder.  This  is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  when  it  has  cooled  somewhat 

• is  thrown  into  the  decoction  of  sumac,  with  which  it  instantly  forms  a rich  blue- 
1 K-k  fluid.  This  dye  is  essentially  an  ink,  the  tannic  acid  of  the  sumac  combining 
« .:h  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  in  the  roasted  ochre,  the  whole  enriched  by  the  carbon 

i the  calcined  gum.” 

"There  are,  the  Indians  tell  me,”  says  Dr.  Matthews,  “ three  different  pro- 
•ws  for  dyeing  yellow;  two  of  these  I have  witnessed.  The  first  process  is  thus 
.-.ducted:  The  flowering  tops  of  Bigelovia  graveolens  are  boiled  for  about  six 

• urs  until  a decoction  of  deep  yellow  color  is  produced.  When  the  dyer  thinks 
' ;«*  decoction  strong  enough,  she  heats  over  the  fire  in  a pan  or  earthen  vessel 
» tie  native  almogen  (an  impure  native  alum),  until  it  is  reduced  to  a somewhat 

wy  consistency;  this  she  adds  gradually  to  the  decoction  and  then  puts  the  wool 
the  dye  to  boil.  From  time  to  time  a portion  of  the  wool  is  taken  out  and  in- 
’■•vted  until  (in  about  half  an  hour  from  the  time  it  is  first  immersed)  it  is  seen 
' ' have  assumed  the  proper  color.  The  work  is  then  done.  The  tint  produced  is 
'•  irly  that  of  a lemon  yellow.  In  the  second  process  they  use  the  large,  fleshy 
' ot  of  a plant  which,  as  I have  never  seen  it  in  fruit  or  flower,  I am  unable  to 
>termine.  The  fresh  root  is  crushed  to  a soft  paste  on  a vietate,  and,  for  a 
- ordaunt,  the  almogen  is  added  while  the  grinding  is  going  on.  The  cold  paste 
1 then  rubbed  between  the  hands  into  the  wool.  If  the  wool  does  not  seem  to 
• Jt.*  the  color  readily  a little  water  is  dashed  on  the  mixture  of  wool  and  paste 
d the  whole  is  very  slightly  warmed.  The  entire  process  does  not  occupy  over 
hour  and  the  result  is  a color  much  like  that  now  known  as  ‘old  gold.’  The 
‘ ddish  dye  is  made  of  the  bark  of  Alnus  incana  var.  virenscens  (Watson)  and  the 
wk  of  the  root  of  Cercocarpus  parvifolius ; the  mordaunt  being  fine  juniper  ashes, 
’a  buckskin  this  makes  a brilliant  tan-color;  but  applied  to  wool  it  produces  a 
~ tJ,'h  paler  tint.” 
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tionally  artistic  design.  When  she  has  completed  it,  the  blanket 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  at  the  most  critical  moment  in  i..  - 
life’s  career.  But  before  narrating  the  episode  with  which  it  was  ee:  - 
nected,  let  us  describe  her  loom  and  her  mode  of  weaving. 

From  start  to  finish  her  skillful  production  will  cost  her  the  work 
many  weeks;  but  as  she  ties  the  last  knot,  at  the  last  corner,  she  car. 
probably  gaze  upon  the  finest  fabx-ie,  and  the  handsomest  in  desim. 
and  combination  of  colors,  woven  in  her  day.  It  will  be  the  admin; 
tion  of  a multitude  and  the  cause  of  jealous  hatred  on  the  part  <g 
many  a sister  weaver  in  her  tribe,  and  will  place  her  in  imminent  peri, 
of  her  life. 

In  the  forks  of  two  or  three  branches,  growing  conveniently  for  h r 
purpose,  she  has  placed  and  securely  bound  a horizontal  bar,  to  which 
she  has  suspended  a straight  pole  by  lashing  it  to  the  supporting  beam 
with  a rope  applied  in  spiral  volutions,  leaving  a sufficiency  of  un- 
used rope  to  admit  of  it  being  lowered  when  necessary.  To  this  poh- 
she  has  attached  by  means  of  loops  the  upper  beam  of  her  loom,  the 
distance  between  the  two  being  about  three  inches.  This  upper  beam 
is  at  an  elevation  from  the  ground  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the 
blanket  she  is  going  to  weave,  and  which  will  be  nearly  seven  feet  long 
with  a width  of  five  feet  six  inches. 

She  has  already  constructed  her  warp  by  means  of  a frame-work 
composed  of  four  poles  raised  a few  inches  from  the  ground,  in  the 
form  of  a rectangular  parallelogram,  of  dimensions  adapted  to  the 
size  of  the  blanket  which  she  intends  to  weave.  The  poles  at  the  ends 
being  straight,  smoothly  rounded  and  of  ecpial  diameter  from  end  to 
end,  are  not  unfrequentlv  used  as  the  upper  and  lower  beams  of  the 
loom.  The  weaver  now  proceeds  to  tie  the  yarn  to  one  of  the  end  poles 
winding  it  over  and  under  in  a continuous  string,  the  thread  after 
passing  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the  pole  being 
passed  under  the  opposite  pole.  Two  sheds  are  thus  formed  — the 
upper  and  lower— -the  sectional  view  of  the  warp  presenting  a figure 
similar  to  that  of  an  elongated  eight.  A thin  rod  is  placed  in  each 
shed,  near  the  angle,  through  the  entire  width  of  the  wrarp,  to  keep  it 
open  and  the  threads  in  place.  The  next  thing  done  is  to  quilt  the 
terminal  loops  of  the  warp  together  so  as  to  form  a firm,  stiff  border. 
Tying  three  strings  together  and  sitting  with  one  of  the  end  poles  in 
front  of  her,  she  fastens  them  to  the  lateral  pole,  on  her  left,  and  pass- 
ing one  of  the  cords  under  the  first  turn  of  the  warp  takes  a second 
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,-Mg  and  twilling  it  once  or  twice  with,  the  other  two,  takes  in  with  it 
, ^-cond  turn  of  the  warp.  Then  with  the  third  cord,  twilled  with 
other  two  as  before,  she  gathers  in  the  third  bend  of  the  warp. 
,.s  she  continues,  each  string  being  taken  in  turn,  until  she  has  se- 
,rvd  the  loops  of  the  entire  warp.  She  now  stretches  this  three- 
: -mded  cord  — which  it  has  become  — to  its  full  extent,  thereby  sep- 
. -,:ing  the  threads  of  the  warp  sufficiently  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
, The  same  method  is  applied  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  warp. 

must  be  understood  that  the  weaver  has  been  working  along  the  out- 
..  !■•  surfaces  of  the  poles.5 

The  warp  can  now  be  detached  from  the  framework,  care  being  taken 
> keep  the  rods  in  the  apexes  of  the  sheds  in  place.  Attachment  of 
warp  to  the  loom  is  accomplished  by  lashing  the  ends  to  the  beams, 
having  been  already  remarked  that  the  smooth,  uniform  end  poles 
, n which  it  has  been  constructed  are  sometimes  used  as  the  upper  and 
lower  beams. 

When  the  warp  has  been  fixed  in  its  vertical  position  the  upper 
\!.t-d-rod  is  allowed  to  remain  in  place,  but  to  the  anterior  threads  of 
*:.•*  lower  shed,  heddles  or  healds,  are  applied,  and  the  shed-rod  is  then 
withdrawn.  The  heddles  are  applied  in  this  way : Seated  in  front  of 
the  loom,  the  weaver  having  placed  on  her  right  side  a ball  of  yarn 
[■asses  the  end  through  the  shed,  and  having  tied  a loop,  passes  through 
it  the  end  of  her  heald-rod,  a slender  stick  which  she  holds  in  her  left 
rand  horizontally,  and  in  such  a position  that  its  right  end  touches  the 
left  edge  of  the  warp.  The  heald-rod  having  been  passed  through  the 
loop  from  left  to  right  until  its  point  is  even  with  the  second  anterior 
thread  from  the  left,  the  weaver  deftly  inserts  her  fingers  in  between 
the  first  and  second  threads  of  the  anterior  line  of  warp,  and  draws 
through  them  a heald-string ; this  she  twists  so  as  to  form  a loop  into 
which  she  pushes  the  point  of  the  heald-rod  held  in  her  left  hand.  Be- 
tween every  space  that  separates  the  following  threads  she  forms  a 
loop  and  passes  the  heald-rod  through  it  until  she  has  worked  from  left 
to  right  of  the  warp,  each  alternate  thread  of  the  lower  shed  being  cap- 

5 Dr.  Matthews  says:  “At  this  stage  of  the  work  these  stout  cords  lie  along 
■do  outer  surfaces  of  the  poles,  parallel  with  the  axes  of  the  latter,  but  when  the 
warp  is  taken  off  the  poles  and  applied  to  the  beams  of  the  loom  by  the  spiral 
"road  . . . and  all  is  ready  for  weaving,  the  cords  appear  on  the  innersides  of 
■ o beams,  i.  e.,  one  at  the  lower  side  of  the  yarn-beam,  the  other  at  the  upper 
• !n  of  the  cloth-beam,  and  when  the  blanket  is  finished  they  form  the  stout  end 
margins  of  the  web.” 
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tured  in  a loop  of  the  keald.  When  the  last  loop  is  made  she  tic-s  • 
end  of  her  keald-string  to  the  rod,  cuts  it  olf,  and  withdraws  the  sh 
rod. 

In  weaving,  the  Navajo  woman  uses  no  shuttle  strictly  speaking,  • 
nearest  approach  to  it  being  a slender  twig  on  which  the  yarn  is  wou: 
when  the  pattern  is  such  that  the  woof  has  to  be  passed  through  - 
inches  or  more  of  shed.  When  the  pattern  is  intricate  and  the  woof  . 
passed  through  only  a few  inches  of  the  shed  the  yarn  is  wound 
small  balls  and  pushed  through  with  the  finger  of  the  operator. 
shed  is  opened  by  means  of  the  batten,  a fiat  piece  of  wood  about  tin- 
feet  long  and  three  inches  wide,  and  used  to  strike  home  or  close 
threads  of  the  woof.  It  is  by  the  vigorous  use  of  this  implement  to  . 
Navajo  blankets  are  made  waterproof. 

Beginning  to  weave  in  the  lower  shed,  the  operator  draws  a porti  - 
of  the  healds  toward  her,  bringing  forward  the  front  threads  of  tl. 
shed  which  is  thereby  opened  about  one  inch.  She  now  inserts  tl 
batten  edgewise,  then,  turning  it  so  that  its  broad  surfaces  lie  hor- 
izontally, by  this  means  opens  the  shed  about  three  inches  and  pass,- 
the  weft  through.  When  the  weft  is  in  it  is  pushed  down  into  it- 
proper  place  by  means  of  a wooden  fork  and  the  batten  is  then  applh 
edgewise  with  firm  blows  on  it.  The  lower  shed  having  received  its 
lower  thread  of  the  woof,  the  upper  is  opened.  This  is  done  by  re 
leasing  the  healds  and  shoving  the  shed-rod  down  until  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  healds,  which  process  opens  the  upper  shed  down  to  th  • 
web.  The  weft  is  there  inserted  as  before  and  the  wooden  fork  ami 
the  batten  are  applied.  Thus  the  weaver  proceeds  alternately  with 
each  shed  until  the  web  is  finished. 

In  fine  and  handsome  blankets  a main  object  of  the  weaver  is  to  have 
both  ends  uniform,  and  to  accomplish  this,  most  operators  weave  a 
small  portion  of  the  upper  end  before  they  finish  the  middle.  This 
process  is  accomplished  either  by  weaving  from  above  downwards,  or 
turning  the  loom  upside  down  and  working  from  below  upwards  in  the 
ordinary  manner. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  ends  of  the  warp  are  quilted 
firmly  together  with  a strong  three-ply  string;  the  lateral  edges  of  tin- 
best  blankets  are  similarly  bordered  and  strengthened  by  cords  applied 
to  the  weft.  The  way  in  which  these  are  interwoven  is  this:  Two 
stout  cords  of  yarn,  tied  together,  are  secured  to  each  end  of  the  cloth- 
beam,  just  outside  the  warp,  and  then  carried  upward  and  loosely  tied 
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•.he  yard  beam.  Every  time  the  weft  thread  is  turned  at  the  edge 
the  warp  these  two  strings  are  twisted,  the  web  being  passed 
',>ugli  the  twist.  As  this  border  tliread  is  always  twisted  in  the  same 
rvction,  it  is  plain  that  a counter-twist  keeps  forming  above  the  web, 
, ;ok  in  time  would  stay  the  process  of  passing  the  weft  through  the 
Bisted  cords;  when,  therefore,  the  upper  portions  of  the  cords  he- 
me inconveniently  twisted  they  are  untied  from  the  upper  beam,  to 
-*hick  they  have  been  only  loosely  fastened  and  are  straightened  out. 
The  weaving  of  the  last  two  or  three  inches  of  the  web  is  the  most 
:1k- ult  part  of  the  process  and  the  most  tedious.  Some  time  before 
this  distance  from  the  finish  has  been  reached,  the  weaver  has  been 
impelled  to  discard  the  batten,  being  no  longer  able  to  insert  it  in  the 
warp.  At  this  stage  slender  rods  are  placed  in  the  sheds,  and  the  web 
is  passed  with  ever  increasing  difficulty  on  the  end  of  a fine  splinter, 
w hile  the  wooden  fork  can  only  be  used  to  press  down  the  woof.  Final- 
ly both  the  rod  and  the  shed  itself  have  to  be  removed,  the  alternate 
! breads  being  separated  by  a slender  stick  worked  in  laboriously  be- 
tween them,  and  two  threads  of  woof  being  passed  through,  one  above 
and  the  other  below  the  stick. 

In  weaving  diagonals,  the  mechanism  of  the  loom  is  more  compli- 
cated, the  warp  being  divided  into  four  sheds,  the  uppermost  of  which 
is  kept  open  with  a shed-rod,  the  lower  three  being  provided  with 
healds.  When  the  weaver  wishes  the  diagonal  ridges  to  run  upward 
from  right  to  left  she  opens  the  sheds  in  regular  order  from  below  up- 
ward ; when  she  wishes  the  ridges  to  trend  from  left  to  right  she  opens 
the  sheds  in  reverse  order.  In  the  quality  and  finish  of  Navajo  blank- 
ets there  is  a wide  range,  and  though  the  patterns  consist  only  of 
straight  lines  and  angles,  the  variety  in  designs  is  almost  endless. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  the  two  Navajo  women  already  introduced 
and  watch  them  at  work,  as  the  one  twists  her  colored  wool,  and  the 
other  plies  her  fingers  nimbly  and  dexterously  among  the  meshes  of 
the  warp,  carrying  through  them  one  or  the  other  of  the  numerous 
"oof-skeins  that  hang  from  the  upper  edge  of  her  web.  For  the 
blanket  she  is  occupied  in  weaving  will  be  one  of  the  most  skillful  pro- 
ductions in  design  and  quality  ever  wrought  by  Navajo  women;  no 
matter  how  elaborate  the  pattern,  she  has  a separate  woof-skein  for 
each  component  of  the  figure,  and  hanging  from  the  face  of  her  web 
there  are  nearly  thirty  such  shuttles  in  all,  proving  how  variegated  is 
her  design. 
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The  two  weavers  are  in  the  full  bloom  and  development  of  Imi.  j 
womanhood,  and  of  that  beauty  which  fades  so  soon  under  the  ex 
tions  of  savage  life.  Occasionally  a few  words  are  exchanged ; ■ 
each  one  is  so  intently  occupied  in  making  the  result  of  her  handier 
the  best  of  its  kind  that  the  silence  which  prevailed  might  feel  oppr  ■ 
sive  to  an  invisible  intruder.  Once  and  again,  as  the  web  grows  sir. 
upward  the  weaver  calls  the  attention  of  her  sister  — for  such  she  is  — | 
to  her  work.  Thereupon  the  spinner  rises  and  examines  the  web.  Ti  1 
consultation  is  not  long,  but  after  it  is  ended  the  worker  at  the  loo-.  J 
may  be  seen  to  ply  her  batten  with  increased  vigor  and  pass  the  thre.  j 
of  her  woof-skeins  with  increased  care. 

For  some  time  there  had  existed  a feeling  of  rivalry  among  - | 
weavers  of  the  Navajo  tribe,  and  so  much  jealousy  was  aroused  amn:  • ■ 
the  women  of  two  principal  villages  — for  very  few  men  practiced  t!  ■ 1 
textile  art  — that  it  -was  determined  to  adopt  some  means  to  settle  ti. 
dispute  as  to  superiority.  For  many  years  the  weaver’s  art  had  b ■ . 
deteriorating  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  who  found  it  more  convent 
and  profitable  to  purchase  blankets  from  the  Navajos  than  to  manuiV; 
ture  them.  Dwelling  nearer  to  the  white  settlements  they  could  dis- 
pose of  their  agricultural  produce  at  better  prices  and  less  trouble  that, 
could  the  Navajos.  Moreover,  they  have  mines  of  turquoise  — a gem 
much  prized  by  the  latter  — and  could  readily  obtain  supplies  o: 
whisky  which  was,  and  is,  held  by  most  of  the  Navajos  in  higher  os!  i 
mation  than  ornamental  stones.  Thus  while  the  circumstances  of  their 
mode  of  living  and  their  topographical  position  caused  a decadence  of 
the  textile  art  among  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  increasing  demand  for 
serapes  excited  competition  among  the  Navajos,  producing  not  only  ex- 
cellence of  fabric  but  also  the  jealousy  alluded  to  above. 

For  the  better  peace  of  the  female  portion  of  the  two  communiti 's. 
it  was  decided  that  a trial  of  skill  in  their  art  should  be  given  by  the 
weavers;  that  they  should  engage  in  a competitive  contest.  Any 
weaver  might  compete,  and  ample  time  was  allowed  for  the  manufac- 
ture6 of  new  serapes,  though  blankets  already  woven  were  admissible 
Proper  precaution  was  also  taken  that  the  judges,  who  were  chosen 
from  the  Pueblo  Indians,  should  not  know  who  was  the  mamifactur-  -r 
of  each  blanket.  Indeed,  great  secrecy  was  employed  by  the  artists 

« This  competition  between  the  Navajo  weavers  is  today  a feature  of  their  in- 
dustrial life.  Each  year  a fair  is  held  at  the  Shiproek  Agency  at  which  tine 
prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best  blankets  woven  during  the  year.  These  brinj 
fancy  prices  from  the  traders. 
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wives  while  weaving,  and  it  was  understood  that  each  competitor 
.a  weave  into  her  fabric  a private  mark  so  as  to  ensure  the  identi- 
, ,u  of  her  own  work.  It  is  in  the  production  of  her  own  exhibit  at 
, .;nportant  exposition  that  Tcike  is  engaged  as  we  watch  her  with 
.-vapective  sight. 

was  the  daughter  of  a principal  chief,  and  was  as  skillful  at 
, ;l0ni,  in  design  and  excellence  of  fabric,  in  her  own  tribe,  as  Penel- 
- was  among  the  Greeks.  But  unlike  Penelope,  though  she  had 
..  suitors,  she  did  not  have  recourse  to  the  Greek  woman’s  artifice 
rder  to  defer  her  choice,  which  had  been  made  before  the  trial  of 
M i was  projected;  and  she  knew  that  before  many  moons  were 
iv-d  the  production  of  her  fingers  would  enfold  her  husband’s 
'tn,f  Aided  by  her  sister,  who  spun  the  finest  and  most  compact 

' The  marriage  ceremony  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  any  of  the  Indian 
««*.  It  is  described  by  A.  M.  Stevens  as  follows: 

*3  the  night  set  for  the  wedding  both  families  and  their  friends  meet  at  the 
, : ,i  of  the  bride’s  family.  Here  there  is  much  feasting  and  singing,  and  the 
family  makes  return  presents  to  the  bridegroom’s  people,  but  not,  of  course, 
“<•  same  amount.  The  women  of  the  bride’s  family  prepare  corn  meal  porridge, 
»■  -h  is  poured  into  the  wedding  basket.  The  bride’s  uncle  then  sprinkles  a cir- 
tr  ring  and  cross  of  the  sacred  blue  pollen  of  the  larkspur  upon  the  porridge, 
<a  the  outer  edge  and  in  the  center.  The  bride  has  hitherto  been  lying  beside 
i<rt  mother,  concealed  under  a blanket,  on  the  woman’s  side  of  the  hogan.  After 
i ng  to  her  to  come  to  him,  her  uncle  seats  her  on  the  west  side  of  the  hogan, 
. ■ ! the  bridegroom  sits  down  beside  her,  with  his  face  toward  her,  and  the  basket 
’ ;orridge  set  between  them.  A gourd  of  water  is  then  given  to  the  bride,  who 
r*  some  of  it  on  the  bridegroom’s  hands  while  he  washes  them  and  he  then 
*rf<.rms  a like  office  for  her.  With  the  two  first  fingers  of  the  right  hand  he 
*-  takes  a pinch  of  the  porridge,  just  where  the  line  of  pollen  touches  the  circle 
■’  *.’:«•  cast  side;  he  eats  this  one  pinch,  and  the  bride  dips  with  her  fingers  from 
■t  Mine  place.  He  then  takes  in  succession  a pinch  from  the  other  places  where 
*■  ■ ; ties  touch  the  circle  and  a final  pinch  from  the  center,  the  bride’s  fingers  fol- 
' his.  The  basket  of  porridge  is  then  passed  over  to  the  younger  guests,  who 
" •‘ly  devour  it  with  merry  clamor,  a custom  analagous  to  dividing  the  bride’s 
>r  “t  a wedding.  The  elder  relatives  of  the  couple  now  give  them  much  good 
• ; * wghty  advice,  and  the  marriage  is  complete. 

!*•  is  only  of  late  years  that  plural  marriages  have  ceased.  In  former  years 
‘ ‘‘ivajo  might  have  among  his  wives  the  mother  and  her  daughters  by  a previous 
’ Should  he  marry  an  old  woman  who  has  a young  daughter,  it  was  not 

rnmon  for  the  Navajo  to  marry  this  daughter  at  the  proper  age  and  in  so 
' g he  prevents  the  mother-in-law  hoodoo  (a  Navajo  must  never  look  his  mother- 
m the  face)  and  becomes  his  own  father-in-law'  by  adoption. 

■ Navajo  can  lawfully  marry  one  of  his  own  gens,  and  they  seldom  marry  or 
" ! the  white  race  in  any  manner  whatever. 
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yarns  colored  with  the  richest  dyes,  she  worked  day  after  day  at  > 
loom  until  the  web  was  completed,  the  last  threads  of  the  woof  b. . » 
inserted  with  infinite  care,  and  the  ends  of  the  strong  bordering  r0-  , 
being  tied  at  the  four  corners,  forming  thereto  ornamental  tassels. 

In  regard  to  elaborateness  of  design,  richness  of  coloring,  fin< n,  ,,, 
and  strength  of  texture,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  ends,  it  was  tr 
a beautiful  work  of  art.  Of  the  largest  size,  woven  in  serrated  stri; 
which  extended  from  end  to  end,  with  diamond  shaped  figures  in 
central  longitudinal  line,  Tcike ’s  serape  would  be  very  difficult  to  sur- 
pass in  excellence,  and  she  might  proudly  hope  that  no  competitor \ 
exhibit  would  prove  superior  to  her  own  handiwork. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  exhibition,  the  Navajos,  men  aim 
Women,  assembled  at  the  place  of  rendezvous  conveniently  chosen  f<  - 
the  purpose.  The  judges  also  punctually  attended,  and  the  blanks* 
of  which  there  were  many,  were  placed  on  the  ground  side  by  side  m 
parallel  rows,  forming  the  borders  of  pathways  along  which  tU- 
arbiters  were  to  pass. 

After  the  usual  ceremonies  the  awarders  of  merit  proceed  to  exam- 
ine the  fabrics  and  pronounce  upon  their  respective  qualities.  It  is  a 
primitive  art  exhibition.  The  judges  do  not  know  who  is  the  manufac- 
turer of  each  blanket,  though  possibly  a slight  distinction  in  design  and 
style  of  work  may  suggest  to  the  Pueblo  connoisseurs  the  village  from 
which  some  of  the  serapes  came.  There  are  many  beautiful  exhibit  -;, 
gorgeous  in  colors  and  fine  in  texture,  and  the  judges  carefully  ex- 
amine the  most  conspicuous  of  them,  turning  each  one  over  to  so* 
whether  the  pattern  is  the  same  on  both  sides  — as  it  should  be  — and 
comparing  the  ends  as  to  uniformity.  They  patiently  and  taciturnly 
perform  their  duties,  and  when  they  finally  pass  judgment,  not  only  is 
Tcike’s  serape  pronounced  to  be  the  best,  but  in  point  of  number,  those 
woven  by  the  women  of  her  village  were  in  excess  of  those  presented 
by  the  weavers  of  the  rival  village.  The  victory  was  complete. 

Now  it  happened  that  Tsilke,  the  lover  of  Tcike,  was  a young  chi'  t 
of  the  defeated  milage.  Moreover,  the  competitor  second  to  Tcike  in 
order  of  merit  belonged  to  the  same  clan,  and  was  her  rival  in  love  as 
well  as  in  textile  skill.  The  double  defeat  aroused  the  evil  passion  of 
revenge  in  the  Navajo  maiden,  and  she  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
gratify  it.  She  had  not  to  wait  long.  Tsilke  a few  days  later  went  to 
pay  his  betrothed  a visit,  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  lodge,  or 
rather  hut,  in  which  she  lived,  soon  after  nightfall.  The  well-known 
signal  being  given,  he  was  presently  joined  by  Tcike,  who  carried  on 
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ft.r  arm  the  blanket  she  had  so  industriously  wrought.  With  an  ex- 
r*^J»ion  of  proud  delight  she  threw  it  over  his  shoulder  and  the  two 
wandered  off  among  the  trees  and  rocks.  Little  conscious  were  they, 
.v,  they  whispered  together  side  by  side,  that  they  were  being  stealthily 
gged  by  an  infuriated  woman.  But  the  disappointed  rival  was  fol- 
;..\viug  them,  and  could  anyone  have  seen  in  the  gloom  the  expression 
yf  her  face,  her  murderous  intent  would  have  stood  revealed.  Her 
f.-otfall  emitted  no  sound,  and  nearer  and  nearer  she  crept  up  to  her 
intended  victim.  She  was  within  a few  steps  of  the  two  lovers  when 
?hey  stopped,  and  the  next  instant  the  would-be  slayer  drew  a keen 
knife  from  the  folds  of  her  dress,  and  with  a silent  bound  stood  imme- 
diately behind  Tcike  with  uplifted  right  hand. 

By  what  fortuitous  impulse  Tsilke  was  urged  at  that  moment  to 
raise  his  arm  and  throw  the  ample  folds  of  the  blanket  over  his  shoul- 
der, it  remains  for  the  explainers  of  predestination  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  an  individual’s  life  by  accident  to  explain.  But  so  it  hap- 
pened. As  the  pointed  knife  swept  downward,  the  hand  that  wielded 
it  became  entangled.  The  intended  death-stroke  was  averted  and  the 
weapon  struck  Tcike ’s  shoulder  blade,  inflicting  no  fatal  wound.  Well 
knowing  that  she  had  missed  her  mark,  the  thrice  disappointed  woman, 
with  the  speed  of  a deer,  fled  under  the  trees  to  a neighboring  cliff,  and 
in  her  rage  hurled  herself  headlong  over  its  edge. 

Tsilke  and  Tcike  have  passed  away,  but  the  blanket,  preserved  by 
their  offspring,  still  shows  the  marks  of  the  vindictive  woman’s  knife. 

The  blanket  product  of  the  Navajo  tribe  of  bygone  days  is 
today  found  only  in  the  hands  of  curio  dealers  or  in  private 
and  public  collections.  The  blanket  commonly  exhibited  for 
sale  today  is  not  the  blanket  of  fifty  years  ago,  although  some 
very  fine  fabrics  are  exhibited  at  the  annual  Navajo  fair  and 
are  sold  to  the  traders. 

The  designs  in  the  blankets  have  some  meaning  but  not 
always.  The  cross  represents  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
pass; also  it  is  the  symbol  of  good  luck;  then  there  is  the  male 
and  the  female  lightning,  the  latter  represented  by  the  blunt 
end ; the  so-called  cow,  representing  inspiration  or  the  horizon ; 
the  rain  and  the  sun  clouds,  the  wind  and  animals,  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  wall  of  Troy,  the  latter  representing 
the  path  of  life  in  both  worlds. 

Indian  designs  are  never  mechanical,  but  are,  to  a great  de- 
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gree,  historical  and  always  full  of  significance.  The  Navajo 
squaw  is  a natural  artist,  and  in  addition  to  putting  into  her 
blankets  religious  and  tribal  symbols,  emblematic  of  faith,  cus- 
tom or  tradition,  frequently  weaves  into  the  fabric  the  storv 
of  her  own  life  replete  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows,  trusting 
to  some  mystic  power  to  translate  its  message  to  its  futun- 
possessor.  And  the  finished  result  is  a gem  of  barbaric  weav- 
ing that  to  many  would  appear  almost  hideous  were  it  not  for 
the  perfect  blending  of  colors. 

The  tendency  towards  mythologic  symbolism  seems  to  In- 
instinctive  with  the  Navajos.  Apparently,  from  their  earliest 
condition  their  decorations  have  always  shown  this  bent.  The 
designs  in  their  textile  fabrics  suggest  their  derivation  from 
basketry  ornamentation,  as  the  angular,  curveless  forms  in- 
herent to  the  process  of  depicting  figures  by  interlaying  plait' 
are  predominant ; and  the  principal  subjects  are  conventional 
devices  representing  clouds,  stars,  lightning,  the  rainbow,  and 
emblems  of  the  deities.  But  these  simple  forms  are  produced 
in  endless  combination,  and  often  in  brilliant  kaleidoscopic 
grouping,  presenting  broad  effects  of  scarlet  and  black  — a 
wide  range  of  color  skillfully  blended  upon  a ground  of  white. 
But  the  greatest  charm  of  these  Navajo  fabrics  is  the  unre- 
strained freedom  shown  by  the  weaver  in  her  treatment  of 
primitive  conventions.  To  the  checked  emblem  of  the  rain- 
bow she  adds  sweeping  rays  of  color  typifying  sunbeams ; be- 
low the  many-angled  cloud  group  she  inserts  random  pencil 
lines  of  rain ; or  she  softens  the  rigid  meander  signifying  light- 
ning with  graceful  interlacing  and  shaded  tints.  Not  confin- 
ing herself  alone  to  these  traditional  devices,  she  invents  her 
own  method  to  introduce  curious,  realistic  figures  of  common 
objects  — her  wooden  weaving  fork,  a bow  and  arrows.  None 
of  the  larger  designs  are  ever  reproduced.  Each  fabric  car- 
ries some  distinct  variation,  some  suggestion  of  the  occasion 
of  its  making,  woven  into  form  as  the  fancy  arose.8 

“The  material  at  hand,”  says  Dr.  James,  “adds  nothing 

8 C.  N.  Cotton,  The  Navajo  Blanket. 
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, w * to  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  terraced  ornament 
<r>>m  basketry  or  textile  productions,  so  ably  discussed  by 
Holmes,  Nordenskiold,  and  others.  When  the  Sikyatki  potters 
■-corated  their  ware  the  ornamentation  of  pottery  had  reach- 
,-d  a high  development,  and  figures  both  simple  and  compli- 
cated were  used  contemporaneously.  While,  therefore,  we 
so  arrange  them  as  to  make  a series,  tracing  modifications 
from  simple  to  complex  designs,  thus  forming  a supposed  line 
of  evolution,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
-Implest  figures  are  the  oldest.  The  great  number  of  ter- 
raced figures  and  their  use  in  the  representation  of  animals 
-•'cm  to  me  to  indicate  that  they  antedate  all  others,  and  I see 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  been  derived  from  bas- 
ketry patterns.  We  must,  however,  look  to  pottery  with 
.lecorations  less  highly  developed  for  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point.  The  Sikyatki  artists  had  advanced  beyond  simple  geo- 
metric figures,  and  had  so  highly  modified  these  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  primitive  form. 

“The  human  hand  also  is  used  as  a decorative  element  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  interior  of  several  food  bowls.  It  is 
likewise  in  one  instance  chosen  to  adorn  the  exterior.  It  is  the 
only  part  of  the  human  limbs  thus  used. 

“To  summarize  the  subject,  is  it  not  apparent  that,  with 
such  a wealth  of  suggestive  material  around  her  on  every 
hand,  the  Navajo  weaver  could  scarcely  avoid  becoming  a 
master  in  the  art  of  design  ? With  this  extraordinary  environ- 
ment of  art  suggestions  and  the  instinctive  individuality  of 
the  weaver  asserting  itself,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a re- 
markable variety  of  new  designs  would  take  on  new  forms  by 
mutation,  and  would  be  placed  together  in  new  unique,  strik- 
ing, and  attractive  combinations.  Here,  therefore,  I think  we 
find  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable wealth  of  design  found  in  Navajo  blanketry.  ” 


9 George  Wharton  Janies,  Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers,  A.  C.  MeClurg 
Publishing  Company,  1914. 
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Immediately  following  the  special  exhibit  in  the  reception 
room  of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  of  ancient  materials  ami 
writings,  including  Babylonian  clay  tablets,  Egyptian  papy- 
rus, Hebrew  Scripture  rolls,  facsimile  copies  of  ancient  books, 
an  exhibit  of  Bandelier  memorabilia  was  arranged,  consisting 
mostly  of  books,  maps,  photographs,  and  paintings  presented 
by  Mrs.  Kaune.  The  material  is  so  complete  that  two  cases 
were  needed  to  make  the  display.  The  exhibit  drew  much  at- 
tention from  visitors  as  well  as  local  scholars.  Just  as  the 
exhibit  of  writing  material  had  been  visited  and  studied  by 
the  classes  in  ancient  history  of  the  local  schools,  so  the  Bande- 
lier collection  attracted  all  of  those  who  had  read  the  Bande- 
lier novels  or  had,  perhaps,  known  him  personally,  as  well  as 
those  interested  in  Southwestern  history,  ethnology,  and  arch- 
aeology.   

Artist  Carlos  Vierra  for  a day  exhibited  at  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors  his  mural  painting  of  the  Maya  City  of  Tikal,  which 
he  took  with  him  to  San  Diego.  It  had  the  beauty  which  need 
not  be  argued  about,  and  yet  is  rare  in  art.  The  subject,  an 
uncommon  and  difficult  one,  wTas  well  handled,  and  the  mass  of 
shadowy  foreground  and  greens  against  the  purple  of  the  an- 
cient pyramids  and  lofty  temples  and  the  tropical  sky,  pro- 
duced an  effect  that  must  be  considered  a triumph  of  art. 


I 


On  November  14th  and  15th,  Walter  S.  Ufer,  a Chicago 
artist  who  had  spent  the  summer  at  Taos,  exhibited  seventeen 
of  his  canvases  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Palace  of  the  Gov- 
ernors. It  was  another  one  of  those  notable  art  events  that 
have  made  the  Museum  a name  among  artists  and  art  lovers. 
Mr.  Ufer  seems  to  have  struck  a note  and  each  of  his  land- 
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^•apes  is  a gem,  although  figures  are  his  forte.  Up  to  a year 
i:ro,  he  painted  in  Munich,  where  he  was  a pupil  of  the  great 
Walter  Thor.  The  landscapes  Mr.  Ufer  exhibited  were  scenes 
in  and  about  Taos  and  reflected  an  unusually  dramatic  mood, 
the  mountains  just  before  or  after  a storm,  the  trees  in  lurid 
autumn  colors,  the  gray-silvery  greasewood  in  contrast  with 
the  bluest  of  mountains,  all  laid  on  with  a sure  brush  and 
depth  of  color.  Mr.  Ufer  will  return  to  Taos  next  summer. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Winter  have  presented  to  the  Museum 
one  of  the  three  carved  corbels  from  the  Fonda,  the  historic 
hotel  at  the  end  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail.  The  structure  is  in 
mins  and  it  is  to  be  replaced  with  a modern  business  block. 
The  corbel  will  find  a place  beside  the  one  that  was  taken  from 
the  wmlls  of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors  when  the  reconstruc- 
tion made  necessary  the  breaking  through  of  another  door. 


United  States  Senator  T.  B.  Catron  has  sent  east,  to  be  suit- 
ably bound,  a copy  of  Villagra’s  poetic  “History  of  New  Mex- 
ico,” for  the  purpose  of  adding  it  to  the  Bandelier  Collection 
of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico.  The  poem  was  copied  by  the 
late  Adolph  Bandelier,  from  the  original  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico. The  work  is  beautifully  done  and  includes  illumined  in- 
itials, which  are  accurately  reproduced  both  as  to  design  and 
color. 


The  gift  to  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  of  Babylonian  clay 
tablets  with  cuneiform  inscriptions,  covering  various  areas 
from  2400  to  500  B.  C.,  is  another  evidence  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Honorable  Frank  Springer  to  the  Museum  and  his  in- 
terest in  archaeology.  It  was  known  to  a few  that  he  was  the 
donor,  and  it  was  only  after  repeated  urgent  requests  that  he 
has  permitted  the  publication  of  the  fact  that  the  much  appre- 
ciated gift  was  made  by  him. 
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Mrs.  H.  S.  Kaune  has  added  materially  to  the  Bandolier 
Memorial  Collection  presented  by  her.  The  most  recent  g if: 
includes  a number  of  rare  old  maps  of  Mexico  and  ethnologic;.; 
and  archaeological  drawings  by  Professor  Bandelier. 


To  Mrs.  George  H.  Wallace,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  but  formerly 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  Museum  owes  a fine  collection  of  Australian;!, 
which  was  gathered  by  the  late.  Mr.  Wallace  while  he  was 
United  States  consul-general  to  Australia.  It  includes  rare 
geographical  and  ethnological  works  on  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, New  Guinea,  and  other  Pacific  islands,  some  of  them 
editions  de  luxe,  richly  illustrated.  In  the  collection  are  also 
samples  of  basketry  and  cloth-weaving  by  the  aborigines. 
Hundreds  of  photographs  in  the  collection  are  especially  inter- 
esting. A public  exhibit  of  the  collection  will  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  articles,  numbering  several  hundred,  are  accessioned. 


The  second  edition  of  the  Concise  History  of  New  Mexico , by 
ex-Governor  L.  Bradford  Prince,  brings  the  story  of  the  Sun- 
shine State  up  to  the  present  administration  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  work  of  reading  and  Chautauqua  circles,  as  well 
as  to  grammar  and  high  school  text-book  purposes.  The  vol- 
ume is  well  arranged,  artistically  printed,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  fully  indexed. 


The  work  done  this  season  by  Prof.  Nels  C.  Nelson  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  which  institution 
he  is  working,  has  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  Sandia  country, 
including  the  Pueblo  Tonque  northward  from  that  range. 

On  the  Pankey  ranch  five  hundred  rooms  have  been  excavat- 
ed and  six  hundred  and  fifty  specimens  secured  which  can  be 
catalogued.  Twice  that  amount  of  material  was  left  in  the 
field,  including  grindstones,  nictates,  and  crude  stone  imple- 
ments of  various  kinds.  Among  the  things  catalogued  are 
bone  awls  for  sewing  moccasins,  bone  scrapers  for  dressing 
hides  in  the  tanning  process,  bone  flutes,  whistles,  and  beads. 
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There  are  stone  metates,  stones  for  polishing  and  smoothing 
:?oors,  polishing  pebbles  for  smoothing  pottery,  stone  axes, 
<0me  of  which  are  very  fine,  stone  hammers,  and  other  crude 
ctone  implements,  some  of  which  are  believed  to  be  hoes. 
There  are  arrow  heads,  spear  heads,  and  other  flints.  While 
most  of  the  pottery  is  badly  broken,  a number  of  beautiful 
pieces  have  been  restored  and  some  were  found  in  good  shape, 
all  showing  three  different  stages  of  pottery  making,  two  of 
them  apparently  prehistoric. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  work  done  this  season  was  the 
excavation  of  a big  ash  or  refuse  heap  at  the  Pankey  ranch 
some  ten  feet  high.  In  it  were  found  stratified  layers  of  relics. 
Potsherds  found  here  show  plainly  the  three  stages  of  pottery 
making,  the  first  indicating  the  cliff  dwellers  ’ era. 

During  the  past  summer  about  one  hundred  skeletons  were 
found.  Prof.  Nelson  has  been  able  to  preserve  and  catalog 
about  thirty.  In  the  refuse  heap  mentioned  two  were  found 
which  were  evidently  very  ancient.  These,  Prof.  Nelson  says, 
are  in  no  way  noteworthy,  as  they  conform  apparently  very 
closely  to  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  today  in  stature  and  other 
characteristics. 

All  these  pueblos  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  race  of 
people  now  extinct  save  for  a few  survivors  at  Santo  Dom- 
ingo-— the  Tanos.  Their  district  extended  from  Santa  Fe  to 
the  Extancia  Valley  and  from  the  Pecos  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
Tn  this  area  today  there  are  known  to  be  some  twenty-five 
larger  ruins  besides  many  smaller  ones.  Prof.  Nelson  is  try- 
ing to  find  out  something  about  all  of  them,  so  far  as  time  and 
money  will  admit,  with  the  idea  of  making  a complete  report 
upon  the  whole  Tanos  country.  This  will  require  some  out- 
side work,  in  order  to  secure  a proper  idea  of  the  relations  of 
these  people  with  their  neighbors. 

The  pueblo  ruins  into  which  Prof.  Nelson  has  been  digging, 
are  the  Pueblo  Colorado,  near  Pankey’s  residence,  with  eight 
hundred  eighty-one  rooms ; the  Pueblo  Largo,  with  four  hun- 
dred eighty-nine  rooms;  the  Pueblo  San  Cristobal,  with  one 
thousand  six  hundred  forty-five  rooms;  all  these  near  the 
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Pankey  residence;  the  Pueblo  Blanco,  two  miles  southeast 
of  Galistea;  the  Pueblo  She,  also  near  the  Pankey  resident 
with  fifteen  hundred  forty-three  rooms;  the  Pueblo  Galisq  , 
near  Galisteo,  with  sixteen  hundred  forty  rooms;  the  Puel  ! . 
San  Larzo,  largest  of  all,  on  the  Arroyo  del  Chorro,  with  nim- 
teen  hundred  forty-one  rooms. 

The  walls  of  these  ruins  are  of  flat  stones  in  adobe  cement 
some  of  them  being  hard  and  firm  after  many  centuries,  b 
nearly  every  case  there  is  or  has  been  a spring  near  by  and  i: 
addition,  at  many  of  the  villages  large  dams  were  built  to  coi 
serve  rain-water  and  ground  flow.  Various  eras  are  indicat- 
ed, the  oldest,  as  stated,  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  cliu 
dwellers.  Near  several  of  the  ruins  has  been  found,  in  ear 
case  on  a knoll,  the  ruins  of  what  was  either  a watchtower  or  a 
shrine,  with  low  stone  walls. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work,  as  shown 
graphically  by  many  of  Prof.  Nelson’s  photographs,  is  the  fact 
that  rats,  and  other  rodents  have  materially  aided  the  scientist 
in  his  work.  In  nearly  every  case  a growth  of  cactus  clearly 
outlines  the  ruins  underneath,  so  plainly  that  often  the  outline 
of  the  ruin  may  be  detected  a great  distance  away.  Prof. 
Nelson  explains  this  on  the  theory  that  the  cracks  and  crannies 
of  the  fallen  stone  walls  have  afforded  a home  for  the  rats 
which  have  stored  away  cactus  seeds,  this  in  turn  sproutum 
and  tracing  the  ruin  on  the  surface. 

At  the  Pueblo  San  Cristobal  are  the  ruins  of  a church,  cem- 
etery', corrals,  etc.,  the  biggest  building  showing  that  it  hail 
seventy-two  rooms.  There  is  plain  to  be  seen  the  remain  - 
of  an  old  dam  some  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  impounding 
a body  of  water  probably  six  hundred  by  one  thousand  feet. 
Nearly  every  village,  like  this  one,  was  situated  on  a creek  nr 
arroyo  and  in  many  cases  the  arroyo,  by  undercutting  the 
ruins,  has  considerably  facilitated  the  work  of  excavation. 

At  Pueblo  Blanco  was  found  a curious  stone  idol  with  the 
brooding  face,  in  relief,  painted  red  and  the  body  green.  An- 
other stone  idol  was  found  in  San  Lazaro,  equally  weird  ami 
grotesque. 
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U the  Pueblo  She,  the  ruins  show  that  the  village  covered 
.-i  area  about  thirteen  hundred  by  seventeen  hundred  feet, 
yhe  size  of  the  ruins  would  indicate  a population  which  is 
■uite  incredible  according  to  Prof.  Nelson,  who  thinks  that  all 
-,mld  not  have  been  occupied  at  one  time.  As  the  rooms  in 
the  pueblos  mentioned  would  total  nearly  nine  thousand,  it  is 
probable  that  Prof.  Nelson  is  right. 

Some  of  the  walls  where  the  digging  has  been  done  stand 
M-ven  or  eight  feet  high.  The  deepest  excavation  work  has 
Iven  to  a depth  of  about  eleven  feet. 

At  the  Pueblo  San  Lazaro,  there  is  a distinct  division,  the 
prehistoric  civilization  having  been  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek  and  the  later  occupancy  on  the  east  side. 

At  San  Cristobal,  Prof.  Nelson  secured  a photograph  of  a 
threat  conglomeration  of  bones  of  animals,  as  they  were  too 
numerous  to  carry  away.  There  are  seen  in  the  picture,  skulls 
of  deer,  wild  turkeys,  antelopes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  cattle,  and 
of  young  horses  which  have  been  knocked  in  the  head,  evident- 
ly for  food.  In  one  place  was  found  a big  cache  of  metates, 
dozens  of  them.  One  roof  was  found  intact,  believed  to  date 
from  1680,  the  wood  rafters  being  in  a good  state  of  preserva- 
tion. 

Numerous  “storehouses”  were  found  — in  some  cases  ex- 
cavations in  the  floors  or  walls,  or  ollas  sunk  in  the  floor.  The 
skeletons  were  found  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  generally  pros- 
trate or  recumbent  on  the  floor,  sometimes  doubled  up.  In  one 
case  the  skeleton  of  a woman  was  accompanied  by  the  tiny 
bones  of  a child,  evidently  unborn.  It  appears  curious  to  the 
layman  that  these  pueblo  dwellers  were  left  as  they  died  in 
the  rooms  of  the  houses,  it  being  one  theory  that  they  were 
left  in  abandoned  portions  of  the  communal  dwelling  while 
the  living  inhabitants  occupied  another  part.  There  is  some- 
thing tremendously  fascinating  in  these  photographs  which 
give  one  a peep  into  dim  antiquity  in  the  country  surrounding 
Santa  Fe. 

Pictographs  are  found  everywhere  on  the  rocks  near  these 
villages.  Good  photographs  have  been  taken  of  most  of  them. 
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One  shows  the  figure  of  a man,  crudely  drawn,  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  The  horned  or  plumed  serpent  is  frequent;  there 
are  some  fairly  well  executed  drawings  of  deer  with  immense 
branching  antlers;  a man  blowing  a horn;  a man  holding  a 
stone  shield  adorned  with  the  thunder  bird  symbol;  a man 
holding  a spear;  a man  with  a bird’s  head,  with  shield,  bow. 
quiver,  and  arrows,  evidently  supposed  to  be  stalking  game; 
the  squirred,  the  coyote,  the  bear,  and  scores  of  fantastic  hu- 
man figures  and  faces. 

As  the  work  of  excavation  in  these  pueblos  proceed,  the  man- 
agement of  Old  Santa  Fe  expect  to  give  further  accounts,  as 
it  is  a matter  of  importance  to  everyone  and  of  great  interest 
to  archaeologists  and  ethnologists. 


Not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Museum  of  New 
Mexico  and  the  School  of  American  Archaeology  during  the 
present  year  has  been  their  determining  influence  on  many  of 
the  leading  features  of  the  Panama-California  Exposition  at 
San  Diego.  From  the  inception  of  the  exposition,  Director 
Edgar  L.  Hewett,  of  the  Museum  and  School,  lias  been  to  the 
fore  in  the  councils  of  those  planning  and  shaping  the  mag- 
nificent undertaking,  and  the  weight  of  his  authority  has  been 
consistently  in  favor  of  creating  an  artistic  exposition  city, 
one  that  in  a logical  manner  shall  present  to  the  visitors  the 
story  of  man,  the  history  of  human  development,  especially  on 
the  western  continent.  Adhering  to  strictly  scientific  prin- 
ciples, he  has  seen  to  it  that  unity  of  purpose,  as  well  as  unity 
of  arrangement,  should  characterize  the  exposition,  and  there- 
in it  will  differ  from  all  of  its  predecessors.  As  director  of  ex- 
hibits, he  has  worked  indefatigably  to  gather  exhibits  of  scien- 
tific value,  to  present  them  with  the  aid  of  art,  to  tell  graph- 
ically the  story  of  man  as  it  never  has  been  told  before. 

Colonel  Ralph  E.  Twitchell,  a regent  of  the  School  and  a 
member  of  the  Museum  board,  has  similarly,  as  chairman  of 
the  New  Mexico  exposition  board,  held  to  the  ideals  outlined 
by  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett.  How  admirably  he  succeeded,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  New  Mexico  building,  a structure  so  over- 
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whelming  in  its  massiveness,  appropriateness,  so  typical  of  the 
Sunshine  State,  so  expressive  of  its  history  and  traditions,  so 
artistic  a unit,  that  already  voices  are  loud  in  the  demand  that 
it  be  reproduced  in  imperishable  concrete  at  the  state  capital, 
a fitting  monument  forever  to  the  devotion  and  martyrdom  of 
the  Franciscans  and  the  valor  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores. 
It  is  a replica  of  the  Mission  Church  at  Acoma,  the  only  church 
that  successfully  withstood  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Pueblo 
Revolution  of  16S0.  But  it  is  more  than  a mere  replica ; it  is 
a noble  conception  by  the  architect,  I.  II.  Rapp,  of  the  New 
Mexico  spirit.  Its  patio  will  be  a vision  of  loveliness,  its  clois- 
tered walk  around  a sunken  garden  with  fountain,  a quiet  re- 
treat from  the  turmoil  of  the  exposition  grounds,  commanding 
an  altogether  charming  view  of  the  magnificent  bridge  across 
Cabrillo  Canon.  On  the  roof,  a tea  garden  and  the  towers 
will  offer  a more  comprehensive  sweep  of  exposition  grounds 
and  exposition  city,  with  the  calm  bay  and  the  blue  Pacific  in 
the  distance.  The  auditorium,  the  largest  of  the  interior  halls, 
chaste  and  impressive  in  its  simplicity  of  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings, will  be  used  as  a theater  in  which  motion  pictures  and 
beautifully  colored  lantern  slides  will  present  daily  to  the 
world  the  attractions,  activities,  resources,  and  resourceful- 
ness of  New  Mexico.  Three  thousand  of  these  pictures  and 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  of  motion  picture  film  have  been  col- 
lected, censored,  and  reproduced  by  Colonel  Twitched  for  this 
purpose. 

Honorable  Frank  Springer,  not  only  a regent  of  the  School 
and  a member  of  the  Museum  board,  but  also  its  greatest  ben- 
efactor, has  had  a hand,  too,  in  making  the  New  Mexico  build- 
ing an  artistic  joy,  for  he  has  given  for  the  embellishment  of 
the  auditorium,  the  paintings  of  the  late  lamented  Donald 
Beauregard,  an  artist  with  a poetic  temperament  and  yet  bold- 
ness of  execution  and  originality,  that  stamped  him  as  a mas- 
ter even  in  his  youth.  Sixty  of  these  paintings  will  be  hung  in 
this  great  hall  and  in  the  altar  recess  is  to  be  placed  his  picture 
of  the  conversion  of  Santa  Clara  through  the  influence  of  St. 
Francis. 
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Bnt  not  only  in  the  New  Mexico  building,  but  also  in  the  (\; 
ifomia  building,  is  to  be  seen  the  work  of  the  School  and  Mu*, 
nm.  There,  the  artist,  Carlos  Vierra,  is  placing  his  six  rnur.. 
paintings  of  the  Maya  cities,  Cliichen  Itza,  Uxmal,  Copa: 
Tikal,  Quirigua,  painted  in  his  studio  in  the  Palace  of  the  (by 
ernors,  and  Palenque,  to  be  completed  at  San  Diego,  thou-:, 
the  preliminary  sketches  were  also  made  in  Santa  Fe.  H, 
neath  them,  Mrs.  J.  Beman  Smith-  will  place  the  bas-relief* 
telling  the  Maya  story  in  an  immortal  frieze  as  she  conceive: 
it  in  her  studio  at  the  Palace.  Sylvanus  G.  Morley,  for  scs- 
eral  years  Central  American  fellow  of  the  School  and  now  re- 
search associate  of  the  Carnegie  Institution,  assisted  both  Mr. 
Vierra  and  Mrs.  Smith  in  securing  archaeological  and  historic 
accuracy,  though  without  curbing  the  poetic  vision  each  had  of 
the  theme. 

Then  outside,  in  the  magnificent  exposition  grounds,  Balboa 
Park,  will  loom  up  replicas  of  the  Maya  monuments,  as  made 
from  molds  procured  by  the  expedition  this  spring  of  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology  under  the  direction  of  Direc- 
tor Edgar  L.  Hewett  and  executed  by  Wesley  Bradfield.  a 
Museum  assistant,  with  what  toil  and  skill  it  must  remain  for 
another  story  to  tell.  Never  before  has  it  been  attempted  to 
reproduce  those  gigantic,  artistic  monuments  of  a prehistoric 
age,  in  a form  more  enduring  than  the  original  and  on  so  great 
a scale.  It  was  an  idea  of  Homeric  grandeur  and  it  will 
arouse  the  nation  to  a true  valuation  of  the  vastness  and  in- 
terest of  the  archaeology  of  Central  America. 

But  the  contribution  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
School  of  American  Archaeology  does  not  cease  there.  In  an- 
other portion  of  the  Museum  grounds,  Jesse  Nusbaum,  for 
years  superintendent  of  construction  for  the  Museum  ami 
School,  has  reared  a monument  of  tremendous  proportions  ami 
interest,  as  distinctive  as  any  thing  that  has  ever  been  create! 
for  any  exposition,  and  withal  wonderfully  instructive.  It  i- 
called  “The  Painted  Desert”  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  ami 
Santa  Fe  Railroad,  whose  exhibit  it  is,  but  it  is  a reproduction 
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of  the  pueblos  of  Acoma  and  Taos,  not  on  a small  scale  but 
large  enough  to  serve  as  community  houses  for  the  San  Ude- 
fonso  Indians  who  will  occupy  it.  As  a contrast  and  for  com- 
parison, Nava.jos,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nusbaum  also, 
are  building  typical  hogans.  It  is  an  ethnological  exhibit  of 
uncommon  human  interest  and  attractiveness  and  there  is 
probably  no  other  man  who  could  have  created  it  as  satisfac- 
torily as  Mr.  Nusbaum.  The  original  plans  were  drawn  by 
Iv.  M.  Chapman,  the  artist,  for  years  on  the  Museum  and 
School  staff.  One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the 
project  is  Herman  Schweitzer,  a member  of  the  New  Mexico 
Archaeological  Society. 

Nor  does  the  contribution  of  the  Museum  and  School  to  the 
success  of  the  exposition  end  at  that  point.  John  Peabody 
Harrington  of  the  Museum  and  School  staff,  has  brought  to- 
gether ethnological  collections  that  will  stand  unrivaled  be- 
cause of  their  scientific  thoroughness.  Unfortunately,  his 
work  was  interrupted  by  a serious  attack  of  illness,  but  he  has 
accomplished  enough  to  make  the  exhibition  a most  note- 
worthy one. 

Gerald  Cassidy,  commissioned  by  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett  to 
paint  the  mural  decorations  for  the  building  of  Southwestern 
Ethnology,  is  throwing  himself  enthusiastically  into  the  task. 
J.  P.  Adams,  also  with  the  School  of  American  Archaeology 
on  its  scientific  expeditions,  has  created  models  of  the  Pecos 
Pueblo,  an  illustration  of  which  has  been  given  in  a former  is- 
sue, and  of  other  prehistoric  and  historic  landmarks  in  the 
Southwest,  that  are  pronounced  masterpieces  by  those  who 
know.  He  completed  in  December  the  finest  model  of  all,  the 
restoration  of  the  Pueblo  of  Cuarai  and  its  mission  church,  the 
site  of  which  has  been  deeded  to  the  Museum  and  where  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  it  has  been  making  excavations  the  past 
two  years.  These  models  will  find  place  in  the  New  Mexico 
building.  Arrangements  are  also  completed  to  deed  the  pueblo 
of  Pecos  ruins  to  the  Museum. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  entire  Museum  staff  has  been  at 
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the  disposal  of  the  exposition.  The  triumph  of  the  San  Dit-  ■ 
Exposition  it  will  consider  as  much  its  own  as  will  south.- r; 
California. 


THE  PASSING  OF  JOHN  HEATHER 

John  Heather,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  Mexican 
War,  died  in  Silver  City  on  November  6,  1914.  He  was  born 
April  20,  1827,  in  Marion  County,  Missouri,  where  his  fath.-r 
settled  in  the  year  1819. 

Mr.  Heather  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  in  184'-. 
shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Mexico.  His  company  proceeded  to  Santa  FV. 
where  it  was  attached  to  General  Price’s  regiment;  he  was 
with  the  army  when  it  suppressed  the  revolt  among  the  Mex- 
icans and  Indians  at  Taos  and  witnessed  scores  of  executions, 
following  this  revolt. 

In  the  early  fifties,  Mr.  Heather  went  to  California  in  search 
of  fortune,  but  returned  some  years  later,  settling  in  Silver 
City  which  place  has  been  his  home  for  twenty-five  years. 
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NEW  MEXICO  UNDER  MEXICAN  ADMINIS- 
TRATION—VIII 

PART  HI— NEW  MEXICO  AS  A DEPARTMENT 

1837-1846 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  CLOSING  MONTHS  OF  MEXICAN  ADMINISTRATION 

At  first  thought,  it  seems  strange  that  New  Mexico  was  so 
heedless  of  the  impending  conflict  — or,  rather,  of  how  that 
conflict  was  apt  to  affect  her  fortunes.  Perhaps  our  people 
felt  reasonably  secure  from  attack  because  of  the  great  prai- 
ries between  them  and  the  United  States,  but  certainly  an 
additional  explanation  of  their  heedlessness  might  be  that 
they  did  not  realize  the  chief  object  for  which  the  Polk  ad- 
ministration had  now  forced  Mexico  into  war.  The  author- 
ities at  Santa  Fe  were  not  in  ignorance  of  the  course  of  na- 
tional affairs,  as  is  evident  from  their  pronouncement  for 
Paredes  in  February  and  also  from  Armijo’s  proclamation 
which  is  given  below.  They  certainly  knew  of  the  pretentious 
claim  which  Texas  had  laid  to  all  Territory  north  and  east  of 
the  Rio  Grande  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  which  claim  had 
been  assumed  by  the  United  States  government  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  Texas.657  This  absurd  claim  had  been  the  occasion 
of  the  Texan  raids  in  1841  and  1843,  but  the  failure  of  those 
attempts  may  have  led  the  New  Mexicans  to  suppose  that  any 


657  V.  Noll,  From  Empire  to  Republic,  155. 
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active  hostilities  would  now  be  confined  to  Texas,  or  at  tl 
worst  to  Coahuila.  A guarded  attitude  towards  the  Unit*  •: 
States  had  been  maintained  ever  since  the  days  of  Lieutenun 
Pike,  but  the  authorities  did  not  dream  that  Santa  Fe  would 
be  made  the  objective  of  an  invading  American  army.'558  V.- 
now  know,  however,  that  California  was  even  more  the  pm. 
grasped  at  than  was  the  country  lying  between  the  Nueces  and 
Grande  rivers  — and  New  Mexico  lay  in  the  path  overland  tu 
California. 

On  June  2d,  Governor  Armijo  installed  his  household  in  tb* 
Palace  at  Santa  Fe  and  began  what  he  expected  to  be  a r<  >- 
idence  of  five  years  — if  not  longer.  Four  days  later,  he  is- 
sued the  following  proclamation  relating  to  the  war  between 
the  Mexican  nation  and  the  United  States.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Armijo’s  chief  concern  apparently  is  due  to  the  effect 
which  the  war  will  have  on  financial  matters.659 
The  General  Commandant  of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico  to  the 

Troops  under  his  command. 

Soldiers  of  the  Fatherland : Our  general  government  which  has 
displayed  so  much  energy,  so  many  proofs  of  disinterestedness  as  to 
private  interests,  and  so  much  Love  for  the  Fatherland  since  the  first 
days  of  its  elevation  to  power  has  seen  the  imminent  danger  which 
Threatens  us  of  losing  our  Nationality  and  the  inalienable  rights  which 
we  have  to  the  Territory  of  Texas  which  the  Giant  our  Neighbor  has 
usurped  from  us,  but  their  hold  pretensions  do  not  stop  here.  He 
wants  even  more  yet  [namely]  that  the  left  hank  of  the  Bravo  [River ] 
be  the  boundary  of  his  Usurpation,  and  to  this  end,  with  Dissembled 
pretensions  of  peace  like  the  wolf  with  the  sheep  he  had  given  instruc- 
tions and  sent  his  Minister  Accredited  to  our  Court  in  Order  to  at- 
tempt  this  negotiation.  But  the  Most  Excellent  the  Acting  President 

ess  Two  kinds  of  precaution  may  be  cited.  On  January  30,  1845,  a grant  of 
land  at  Sapello  was  refused  to  certain  foreigners,  in  accordance  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  central  government  that  frontier  lands  should  not  be  so  assigned.  (Fe  L 
L.  O.,  Santa  Fe,  Arch.  no.  920.)  That  surveillance  over  all  foreigners  and  even 
naturalized  citizens  was  now  maintained  is  suggested  by  a list  of  the  latter  who  re- 
sided in  the  Taos  and  Mora  jurisdictions  — the  parts  of  New  Mexico  nearest 
Bent’s  Fort.  (Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  September,  1845.) 

659  Lib.  of  Cong.,  N.  M.  Archs.,  June  6,  1846. 
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who  does  not  care  to  See  the  Sacred  rights  of  the  Mother  Fatherland 
impaired,  much  less  allows  the  least  abuse  to  be  done  them,  has  re- 
jected his  mission  and  has  ordered  that  he  be  given  his  passports. 

Still  more,  the  ambitious  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
very  time  it  was  practising  this  hypocritical  Conduct  of  dispatching  its 
envoy  to  our  Government,  issued  orders  to  its  Commandants  of  Land 
and  Naval  forces  that  they  should  straighten  us  even  to  taking  the 
left  margin  of  the  Bravo  and  to  posting  its  Sacrilegious  vessels  in  the 
port  of  Veracruz.  In  this  Crisis,  despite  the  moderation  of  our  gen- 
eral Government  in  not  making  declaration  of  war  until  it  be  Verified 
in  a legal  manner,  If  their  forces  attempt  to  do  Violence  to  our  Fore- 
bearance  very  quickly  shall  they  find  the  Punishment  for  their  Rash- 
ness. 

My  Friends:  In  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Government,  I am  Writ- 
ing that  you  may  be  prepared  for  the  Conflict.  It  is  not  Courage  and 
discipline  alone  which  I would  obtain  by  my  entreaties  to  you,  but 
also  Constancy  and  Endurance,  that  you  prepare  yourselves  for  trials 
yet  harder  than  those  in  the  past  from  the  wretchedness  of  our  Treas- 
ury. I hope  that  ye  will  Suffer  it  all  with  the  Resignation  and  dis- 
cipline whereby  ye  shall  make  yourselves  distinguished  in  future 
epochs  solely  for  Saving  the  Fatherland,  and  [I  hope]  that  in  the 
moments  of  danger  whenever  it  may  arrive  ye,  filled  -with  enthusiasm 
and  courage  upon  seeing  for  a Second  Time  the  enemy  that  in  1841 
surrendered  his  pride  at  Your  mere  presence,  [that  ye  I say]  shall 
find  at  the  Head  of  Your  lines  in  every  exigency  your  Comrade  and 
best  Friend,  Manuel  Armijo. 

Santa  Fe,  June  6,  1846. 

Armijo’s  reference  in  the  above  document  to  the  modera- 
tion of  the  Mexican  general  government  is  substantiated  by 
the  facts.  As  we  have  already  seen,  an  armed  force  of  the 
United  States  had  been  occupying  the  disputed  territory  since 
July  of  1845;  and  as  early  as  March  of  1846  further  hostile 
steps  were  taken.  Nevertheless,  Mexico  did  not  recognize 
the  actual  existence  of  war  until  the  following  June,  and  such 
formal  recognition  would  not  have  been  known  in  New  Mexico 
before  the  latter  part  of  July.  Two  incidents  which  occurred 
during  March  contrast  the  intentions  in  Washington  and  the 
complete  failure  in  Santa  Fe  to  apprehend  those  intentions. 
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For  some  years  past,  Manuel  Alvarez  had  been  the  United 
States  consul  at  Santa  Fe.  This  status  was  altered  on  March 
18th  when  an  official  appointment  was  issued  to  him  to  U- 
“United  States  Commercial  Agent  at  Santa  Fe  in  the  Mexican 
Republic.  ’ ’ 660  Practically  at  the  same  time,  the  Departmental 
Assembly  in  Santa  Fe  was  innocently  ordering  from  Santiago 
Magoffin  a “new  press  with  all  accessories  at  a moderate 
price”  to  be  brought  out  by  him  in  the  spring  caravan ! 661 

With  Governor  Armijo’s  final  arrival  from  Alburquerque 
to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  Santa  Fe,  the  Departmental 
Assembly  held  more  frequent  sessions  and  the  records  which 
that  body  left  afford  us  most  of  our  information  for  the  last 
months  of  Mexican  administration  in  this  Department. 

On  June  4th,  the  Assembly  directed  their  secretary  to  ar- 
range the  legislative  archives  and  make  an  inventory  of  them, 
and  by  the  15th  this  had  been  done.  One  important  docu- 
ment, the  “regulation  of  the  Administration  of  Justice,”  was 
reported  to  have  disappeared  since  the  time  when  Juan  Bau- 
tista Vigil  had  been  secretary.662  At  the  same  session,  upon 
motion  by  Deputy  Donaciano  Vigil,  the  Assembly  voted  to 
have  arms  and  munitions  of  war  admitted  to  the  Department 
free  of  all  duty.  Copies  of  this  action  were  forwarded  to 
Congress  and  to  the  “representative  for  our  Department  Don 
Tomas  Chavez  y Castillo.” 

News  of  the  pronouncement  in  Mazatlan  on  May  7th,  head- 
ed by  Colonel  Tellez,  would  seem  to  have  reached  Santa  Fe 
promptly,  for  in  the  minutes  of  June  22d  we  find  the  follow- 
ing record  of  a resolution  introduced  by  Donaciano  Vigil : 
“As  the  Nation  has  been  summoned  to  constitute  itself  anew, 
he  believes  the  occasion  opportune  and  advantageous  to  New 
Mexico  that  the  Illustrious  Assembly  recommend  to  the  rep- 
resentative for  this  Department  that  he  solicit  of  the  proper 
authority  that  in  the  future  the  political  and  military  author- 

660  Read,  Tllust.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  397. 

sal  Fed.  L.  O.  (Santa  Fe),  Legisl.  Mins.,  March  28,  1846. 

662  Fed.  L.  0.,  Legisl.  Mins.,  under  date. 
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ities  of  New  Mexico  be  confided  to  persons  native  to  her  or  to 
ones  who  may  have  resided  among  us  a sufficient  length  of 
time  previous  to  their  appointment  for  them  to  be  acquainted 
with  our  interests  and  the  different  needs  which  occasion  the 
uniqueness  of  our  situation,  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  the 
reasons  on  which  said  petition  is  based.”  The  resolution  was 
placed  on  the  docket  to  follow  the  usual  course  of  readings  in 
subsequent  sessions.  It  was  still  on  the  docket  on  July  6th. 
The  outcome  is  of  no  importance  but  the  matter  shows  either 
that  they  anticipated  the  overthrow  of  Paredes  by  the  new 
revolutionary  movement  or  else  that  he,  as  provisional  presi- 
dent, might  have  to  give  place  to  some  successful  contestant 
in  the  regular  presidential  election  on  August  1st.  In  either 
case  a change  in  Departmental  officials  would  not  have  been 
surprising. 

The  minutes  of  a session  on  June  18th  again  call  to  our  at- 
tention how  dependent  upon  the  United  States  our  Depart- 
ment now  was  economically.  For  some  ten  years  previous  to 
this,  the  fiscal  year  had  been  shaped  by  the  arrival  of  the  an- 
nual caravan  across  the  plains,  but  the  records  have  not  be- 
fore stated  the  fact  quite  so  naively.  We  read:  “As  the  ar- 
rival of  the  United  States  caravan  was  about  due  — the  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  on  the  list  of  civil  officers  — 
Donaciano  Vigil  moved  that  a committee  be  named  to  secure 
from  the  treasurer’s  office  a statement  of  the  advances  which 
had  been  made  to  the  Assembly  for  their  secretary  and  other 
employees  for  the  year  past  down  to  date,  in  order  that  an 
estimate  might  thereby  be  made  of  the  credit  due  each  one,  as 
also  of  the  expenses  of  office  and  any  other  extraordinary  ex- 
penses.” 

Possibly  it  was  only  a happy  coincidence  that  Governor 
Armijo  was  settled  in  Santa  Fe  some  two  weeks  before  the 
caravan  was  expected  to  arrive.  The  caravan,  however,  did 
not  arrive.  Instead  came  news  which  produced  a temporary 
panic,  to  judge  from  the  following  minutes. 
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Extraordinary  Session  of  July  1st,  1816 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  session  having  been  approved,  that  ; 
today  was  opened  with  His  Exc’y  the  Governor  presiding,  who  iz. 
formed  this  Illustrious  Corporation  of  the  urgent  circumstances 
which  the  Department  finds  itself  placed,  upon  which  [Department 
the  enemy  of  the  National  integrity  is  now  [advancing],  and  ther 
fore  he  sought  as  is  clearly  a matter  of  imperious  necessity  that  th- 
Senores  Vocales  Propietarios  of  this  Body  be  summoned  so  that,  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  moment,  they  may  present  themselves  for  h 
discharge  of  the  duty  entrusted  to  them  and  that  so  this  Corporation 
may  decree  measures  in  accord  with  their  prerogatives.  [The  deman  ! 
of  the  Governor]  being  taken  under  consideration,  it  was  agreed  with- 
out discussion  to  proceed  at  once  to  dispatch  the  communications  in- 
dicated, which  same  were  immediately  addressed  to  Their  Honors  Sr. 
Chavez  [Jose],  Martinez  [Ant0  J.],  Gallegos  [Man1],  and  Perea 
[Juan],  requiring  them  that,  without  excuse  or  any  delay  whatever, 
they  present  themselves  in  this  Body,  the  two  first  on  the  ensuing  Fri- 
day, July  3rd,  at  9 A.  M.,  His  Honor  Sr.  Gallegos  on  the  morrow  at  4 
P.  M.,  and  His  Honor  Sr.  Perea  on  the  same  day  at  10  A.  M. ; with  the 
understanding  that  in  case  they  fail  this  Illustrious  Assembly  will 
make  them  bear  the  consequences  to  which  they  may  make  themselves 
liable  as  a result  of  failing  to  comply  with  the  decree  of  this  Body. 
The  session  adjourned. 

(Signed)  F.  Sena.  Je  F.  Leyva.  Ant0  Sena.8*1 
This  may  have  been  only  a passing  flurry,  for  certainly  the 
deputies  thus  summoned  appear  to  have  disregarded  the  call 
or  to  have  excused  themselves.  No  session  is  recorded  until 
July  6th,  and  for  several  sessions  thereafter  the  principal 
matter  engaging  the  attention  of  the  legislators  was  whether 
alternates  should  be  compensated  on  the  same  basis  as  regular 
deputies.  After  a long  discussion  on  July  8th,  Jose  Chavez 
presiding,  it  was  decided  that  diputados  propietarios  should 
be  paid  for  full  time  except  when  absent  for  other  reason  than 
sickness  and  for  more  than  three  months;  and  that  suplentes 
should  be  paid  only  for  actual  service.  To  this  Presbyter 

663  Fed.  L.  O.,  Legisl.  Mins.  Not  all  of  those  present  signed,  as  is  evident  from 
the  space  left  above  their  names  by  the  three  who  did  sign. 
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Lovva  strongly  objected,  even  refusing  to  sign  the  minutes; 
.uni  on  the  following  day  Suplentes  Vigil,  Sena,  Leyva,  and 
Katnirez  were  said  to  be  on  a strike  — though  Leyva  was  pres- 
ent and  participated  in  the  discussion.  Presbyter  Gallegos, 
who  was  presiding,  proposed  that  they  summon  the  absent 
deputies  and  adjourn  until  August  1st;  but  Leyva  protested 
against  this  and  said  that  he  would  attend  so  that  they  could 
not  suspend  the  sessions ! Ortiz  sided  with  him  for  the  rea- 
son that  such  a plan  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  regular  dep- 
uties then  attending.  A compromise  was  effected  by  summon- 
ing the  absent  deputies  for  August  1st  and  granting  leave  of 
absence  to  Gallegos,  Perea,  and  Leyva. 

In  the  regular  session  of  July  13th,  Donaciano  Vigil  tried 
to  clear  himself  of  implication  in  the  above  wrangle  by  having 
the  portero  testify  that  he  had  not  been  summoned.  Antonio 
Sena  also  proved  by  the  door-keeper  that  he  had  been  engaged 
in  important  business  and  had  sent  Gallegos,  as  president,  a 
request  to  excuse  him.  By  the  same  obliging  employee  Rami- 
rez proved  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  his  gefe , Ambrosio 
Armijo,  in  affairs  of  the  Hacienda.  In  a special  session  later 
on  the  same  day,  however,  a minute  was  prefixed  to  the  effect 
that  in  signing  the  minutes  of  the  previous  session  the  depu- 
ties gave  no  credence  to  the  mere  word  of  the  portero  as 
against  that  of  any  deputy  — presumably  referring  to  Gal- 
legos. 

In  the  above  morning  session,  the  Assembly  had  received 
from  the  governor  three  letters  “regarding  the  troops  then 
advancing  from  the  United  States  upon  this  Department,” 
but  action  was  deferred  until  the  regular  deputies  should  have 
arrived.  In  the  later,  special  session  of  that  day,  Deputy 
Ortiz  presented  the  following  motion  in  writing:  “Excellent 
Sirs:  I ask  the  Illustrious  Assembly,  in  view  of  the  urgent 
circumstances  in  which  the  Department  finds  itself  with  re- 
gard to  the  Foreign  Aggression,  that  the  Exc.  Gov.  and  Gen’l 
Commandant  of  the  same  be  empowered  to  take  all  those 
measures  wrhich  may  seem  proper  for  the  conservation  of  the 
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National  Territory,  whether  it  be  that  they  tend  to  securii ,_r 
extraordinary  provisions  to  maintain  the  forces  or  that  t) . , 
be  of  such  character  as  not  to  allow  of  any  ordinary  resolu 
tion,  said  license  to  His  Exc’y  to  last  until  the  end  of  tL 
war.”  After  first  and  second  readings,  Leyva  question..! 
their  right  to  take  such  action,  while  Vigil  thought  that  tin- 
governor  already  had  the  necessary  power.  Ortiz  stated  that 
his  object  was  to  free  the  governor  from  any  sudden  need  to 
consult  the  Assembly.  Vigil  then  suggested  the  voting  of  a 
forced  loan  — though  perhaps  they  had  the  faculties  necessary 
for  neither  action ! Leyva  made  the  point  that  they  could  not 
decree  a loan,  and  Perea  and  Sena  agreed  with  him.  Ortiz 
protested  that  this  was  quite  aside  from  his  motion,  but  he 
failed  to  secure  its  passage. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  session,  Martinez  and  Perea  were 
granted  leave  of  absence,  they  promising  to  be  present  on 
August  1st.  On  the  20th  of  July  no  business  was  transacted, 
but  Gallegos  also  was  excused  until  August  1st,  “the  time  for 
which  all  the  Sres.  vocales  propietarios  are  summoned  in  or- 
der to  discharge  the  functions  winch,  as  members  of  this 
body,  are  assigned  to  them.” 

Again,  on  the  23d,  the  Assembly  adjourned  without  leaving 
record  of  any  business  transacted;  and  in  view  of  the  “re- 
sistance” or  refusal  to  attend  which  wras  being  shown  by  some 
members,  Deputy  Ortiz,  presiding  on  the  27th,  proposed  that 
penalties  of  fine  and  arrest  be  decreed.  Vigil  desired  also 
some  reform  of  the  “rules  and  regulations,”  the  need  for 
which  had  been  found  necessary  in  previous  sessions.  Three 
days  later,  there  wras  a spat  between  Vigil  himself  and  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  day  because  the  latter  had  had  Vigil 
summoned  to  attend  wdthout  formal  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Assembly.  The  legislative  records  indicate  that  his  noon 
siesta  had  been  disturbed. 

Unfortunately,  the  important  session  of  August  1st  was  not 
entered  in  the  regular  sessional  record.  There  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  it  failed  to  transpire,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
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/or  whom  our  Assembly  voted  on  that  day  as  constitutional 
I resident  of  Mexico.  By  referring  to  other  sources,  however, 
•A-e  know  that  the  latest  revolution  had  successful  issue  two 
Javs  previous  to  August  1st  Centralism  was  overthrown 
ami  Federalism  triumphant.  On  July  29th  Don  Nicolas  Bravo 
„uceeeded  Paredes  as  acting  president;  and  he  in  turn  gave 
j.lace  on  August  5th  to  Don  Jose  Mariano  de  Salas  who,  as 
rvueral-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  to  continue  in  the  exercise 
of  the  executive  power  until  December  24th.  By  a decree  of 
August  22d,  the  Constitution  of  1824  was  reestablished  and, 
incidentally,  New  Mexico  was  declared  a State.  But  for  a 
second  time  Statehood,  even  in  a technical  sense,  eluded  the 
New  Mexicans,  since  the  proclamation  by  Colonel  Kearny 
making  New  Mexico  a Territory  of  the  United  States  was  to 
precede  the  Mexican  decree  by  four  days. 

At  the  risk  of  wearying  the  reader,  the  legislative  proceed- 
ings of  these  last  months  of  Mexican  administration  are  being 
recounted  with  the  thought  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
lamentable  unpreparedness  of  both  national  and  local  author- 
ities be  made  more  apparent.  The  fate  of  New  Mexico  now 
depended  upon  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  her  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Therefore  it  was 
nothing  short  of  criminal  that  the  responsible  representatives 
chosen  from  among  her  citizens  should  have  been  more  con- 
cerned about  the  arrival  of  the  annual  United  States  caravan 
and  the  payment  of  their  own  salaries  than  they  were  to  pro- 
vide adequately  for  the  defense  of  their  country  and  people 
against  the  already  declared  enemy  of  their  nation.  It  is  true 
that  the  American  invasion  was  daring  almost  to  rashness  in 
practically  cutting  loose  from  their  base  of  supplies  and  ar- 
riving in  New  Mexico  with  short  rations,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  boldness  and  suddenness  of  such  an  attack  discon- 
certed even  those  who  were  most  earnest  to  defend  their 
country.  But  the  impression  is  unavoidable  also  that  other 
New  Mexicans  wTere  not  greatly  concerned  whether  their  De- 
partment changed  its  national  connection  or  not.  Their  dila- 
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toriness  arose  from  an  indifference  which  had  been  fostered 
by  twenty-five  years  of  failure  of  representative  government 
in  Mexico.6154  It  is  not  strange  if  the  very  evident  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  New  Mexico  and  to  her  people  from  ab- 
sorption by  the  United  States  should  have  outweighed  the 
disadvantages,  only  too  evident,  which  had  constantly  ob- 
tained between  them  and  their  fellow-countrymen  far  to  the 
south.  “La  P atria"  was  more,  an  ideal  than  a reality  — 
more  a sentiment  than  a fact.  And  ideals  which  are  not  lived 
up  to  and  made  realities  are  always  prone  to  give  place  to 
material  facts. 

The  minutes  of  three  sessions  held  during  the  early  part  of 
August  conclude  the  legislative  records  and  they  are  given 
in  full. 

August  6th. — - The  preceding  record  (acta)  having  been  read  and 
approved,  today’s  session  was  opened  with  His  Honor  Sr.  Sena  in  the 
chair  by  reason  of  the  non-attendance  of  H.  H.  Sr.  Ortiz  to  whom  that 
position  pertained  as  vocal  mas  antigao.  This  body  being  constituted 
in  the  way  indicated,  H.  H.  Sr.  Ramirez  asked  the  floor  and  this  being 
granted  to  him  he  stated  that  his  attendance  upon  the  present  session, 
aside  from  being  his  duty  [as  a deputy],  resulted  [from  the  fact]  that, 
he  being  in  charge  of  the  National  Treasury  [at  Santa  Fe],  His  Exe’v 
the  Governor  had  informed  him  of  the  urgent  circumstances  in  which 
he  found  himself  for  the  pay  of  the  Troops,  and  he  who  speaks 
[added]  that  he  himself  is  without  a single  nickel  (medio).  As  the 
Hacienda  Publica  is  in  this  condition  and  as  it  seemed  to  him  his  duty, 
he  was  informing  the  Hon.  Assembly  of  it  so  that  they,  if  it  seemed 
best,  might  direct  the  measures  which  would  be  appropriate.  The  re- 
port of  H.  H.  Sr.  Ramirez  being  taken  under  consideration  and 
opened  for  discussion,  after  mature  deliberation  it  was  resolved  that 
he  himself  as  Treasurer  should  report  the  situation  to  His  Exc’y  [the 
Governor]  and  that  by  the  latter  it  should  be  laid  [formally]  before 
the  Hon.  Corporation,  which,  [thus]  advised  of  the  straightened  con- 
dition in  which  the  Treasury  finds  itself,  would  order  the  measures 

664  In  this  whole  period  only  one  chief  executive,  Guadalupe  Victoria  (October 
10,  1S24,  to  April  1,  1S29),  had  completed  the  full  term  to  which  he  was  legally 
entitled;  and  only  one,  Vicente  Guerrero  (April  1,  1S29,  to  December  18,  1829), 
had  entered  upon  that  office  unheralded  by  revolution. 
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which  might,  be  within  their  power,  [their]  opinion  being  that  His 
Exc’y  alone  is  the  proper  channel  by  which  must  be  presented  to  them 
any  communication  which  he  may  think  best  that  this  Hon.  Body  be 
made  acquainted  with.  Thus  it  was  agreed. 

Attention  was  next  given  to  a communication  from  H.  Hon.  Sr. 
Martinez  (A.  J.)  in  which  he  formally  resigns  his  office  as  vocal  pro- 
pietario  of  this  body  with  which  he  is  invested,  citing  as  reasons  quo- 
tations from  two  decrees,  the  first  of  July  22,  1845,  and  the  second  of 
October  4th  of  the  same  year.  The  communication  was  not  considered 
because  it  did  not  come  to  them  by  the  proper  channel.  It  was  re- 
turned to  Sr.  Martinez,  and  if  he  insisted  he  was  to  transmit  it  in  the 
proper  way. 

Pro.  Leyva  received  leave  of  absence,  and  the  session  adjourned. 

(Signed)  F.  Sena.  D.  Vigil.  S.  Armijo.  Ant°  Sena. 

M.  E.  Pino,  Sec’y- 

Special  session  of  August  8,  1846. — The  preceding  record  having 
been  approved,  attention  was  given  to  a communication  from  the 
Exc.  Sr.  Governor  in  which  he  states  upon  positive  information  that 
the  forces  of  the  United  States  to  the  number  of  5,000  men  of  all  arms 
are  en  route  towards  the  Capital  declaiming  in  deep-throated  voice 
that  they  are  coming  to  possess  themselves  of  this  Department  at  all 
odds;  for  which  reason  he  begs  this  Illust.  Corpn  that,  assembled  in 
the  place  of  their  sessions,  they  declare  themselves  in  permanent  [ses- 
sion] in  order  that,  availing  themselves  of  their  legislative  powers, 
they  may  aid  the  government  with  their  counsel  and  decree  measures 
of  recourse  so  as  to  Save  the  Department  which  said  Illust.  Body  rep- 
resents from  the  extreme  peril  by  which  her  political  existence  finds 
itself  threatened  by  the  Republic  of  North  America  our  neighbor; 
stating  at  the  same  time  that  the  Government  is  most  highly  disposed 
to  Sacrifice  if  it  should  be  necessary  his  [sic]  life  and  interests  in 
defense  of  the  Fatherland  as  well  as  of  his  nationality  and  only  de- 
sires that  the  Exc.  Assembly  aid  him  in  any  way  that  may  be  possible 
and  within  their  powers.  [This  being]  taken  under  consideration 
and  opened  for  discussion,  His  Honor  the  Sr.  President  asked  for  the 
floor  and  expressed  [the  opinion]  that,  such  dismal  news  being  ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  Department  finds  itself  are  very  pressing  and  that  for 
[proper]  action  it  seemed  to  him  well  that  said  communication  be  re- 
ferred to  a committee  so  that  they  might  -with  all  due  judgment  un- 
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ravel  the  matter  to  which  the  same  pertains.  H.  H.  Sr.  Vigil  asked 
the  floor  and  stated  that  certainly  the  straits  of  the  Department  w.-r*« 
exceedingly  urgent  and  for  that  very  reason  they  should,  after  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  decide  in  the  present  session  whatever  might  b«> 
best,  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  this  Ulus.  Assembly  should  now- 
only  occupy  itself  with  requiring  the  towns  to  contribute  voluntarih- 
according  to  their  due  proportion  such  assistance  as  they  might  de- 
sire to  furnish  the  Government.  His  Honor  Sr.  Sena,  Don  Ant0,  ex- 
pressed [the  view]  that  in  his  conception  neither  the  opinion  offered 
by  His  Honor  the  President  nor  that  of  His  Honor  Sr.  Vigil  could  be 
carried  out  because  he  believed  that  already  there  was  not  sufficient 
time ; that  the  least  time  in  which  word  could  be  circulated  among  the 
Towns  was  fifteen  days,  — a length  of  time  in  which  the  hostile  foro-s 
would  be  already  within  the  first  settlements,  and  that  his  opinion  was 
that  a Decree  should  be  promulgated  empowering  the  Most  Exc.  Gov- 
ernor, in  view  of  the  pressing  circumstances,  with  extraordinary  au- 
thority such  that  His  Exc’y  might  take  discretionary  measures  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  forces  operating  under  his  command.  This  view 
was  seconded  by  Their  Honors  the  President,  Don  Felipe  Sena,  and 
Armijo,  while  His  Honor  Sr.  Vigil  was  of  the  opposite  opinion,  stat- 
ing that  this  Illust.  Corporation  did  not  have  the  faculties  to  Decree 
such  a measure  [and]  adding  that  he  would  maintain  his  opinion  in 
the  terms  stated  [;]  the  [final]  decision  being  that  the  Decree  should 
be  prepared  and  presented  at  9 A.  M.  on  the  Following  day,  the  time 
for  which  they  were  summoned.  The  session  adjourned. 

(Signed)  F.  Sena.  D.  Vigil.  S.  Armijo.  Ant0  Sena. 
Miguel  Pino,  Sec’y- 

Upon  the  same  day  on  which  the  session  last  described  took 
place,  Governor  Armijo  issued  a general  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  which  he  began  in  the  following 
terms : 

Fellow  Patriots:  The  moment  has  at  last  come  when  the  country 
requires  from  her  sons  the  unlimited  decision,  the  reserveless  sacrifices, 
which  circumstances,  extreme  under  any  point  of  view,  claim  for  its 
salvation.  The  troubles  with  the  United  States  of  America,  managed 
with  dignity  and  decorum  by  the  Supreme  Magistrate  of  our  Republic, 
have  not  been  satisfactorily  concluded  as  demanded  by  the  unques- 
tionable rights  of  Mexico  over  the  usurped  territory  of  Texas,  and, 
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ft>r  that  reason,  it  has  been  indispensably  necessary  to  suspend  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  rejected  minister  and  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  North  American  government ; but  the  forces  of  that  govern- 
ment are  advancing  on  this  department ; they  have  already  crossed  the 
hne,  and  at  this  date  are  found  very  near  the  Red  [River]. 

In  closing,  Armijo  says : 

But  with  respect  to  the  defense  of  the  department  in  the  actual  in- 
vasion, your  governor  is  dependent  upon  your  pecuniary  resources, 
upon  your  decision,  and  upon  your  convictions,  founded  on  reason, 

justice,  equity,  and  public  convenience;  assuring  you  that  he  who  ac-  j 

tually  governs  you  is  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  and  interests  in  de- 
fense of  his  beloved  country.665 

It  was  probably  on  the  following  day,  August  9th,  that  the 
special  conference  was  held  in  Santa  Fe,  composed  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  who  had  been  called  together  by  Governor 
xVrmijo.  “The  majority  of  the  persons  present  preferred  to 
surrender  ■without  resistance ; the  others  under  the  leadership 
of  Don  Manuel  Chavez,  Don  Miguel  Pino,  Don  Nicolas  Pino, 

Don  Tomas  C.  de  Baca,  and  a lawyer  named  Inigo  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Mexico,  held  that  the  enemy  should  be 
fought  against.  The  latter  were  able  to  prevail.  They  pre- 
pared a program  in  which  Messrs.  Pino  and  Baca  were  en- 
trusted to  take  charge  with  General  Armijo  of  the  forces 
which  should  repel  the  enemy.  ’ ’ 668 

Secretary  Pino  failed  to  enter  the  minutes  of  the  Assem- 
bly’s session  held  on  August  9th,  but  that  the  decree  which 
was  under  deliberation  on  the  8th  passed  second  reading  on 
this  day  is  apparent  from  the  minutes  of  the  last  recorded 
session. 

#85  Quoted,  with  one  change,  from  Read,  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  M.,  417.  The 
original  doubtless  refers  to  “the  Red  River,"  (sometimes,  as  here,  confused  with 
the  Canadian  River)  instead  of  to  “Colorado"  as  translated  by  Mr.  Read.  The 
latter  translation  is  clearly  an  anachronism. 

###  Read,  417,  quoted  from  information  obtained  at  Santa  Fe  in  1884  from  Don 
Jose  Pablo  Gallegos  “who  was  present  in  that  meeting.”  These  reminiscences, 
recorded  at  the  date  indicated,  represent  it  to  have  been  a “private  meeting"  and 
to  have  been  held  on  August  7th.  In  a number  of  respects  the  original  sources 
favor  a different  interpretation. 
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Regular  session  of  August  10,  1846. — The  previous  minutes  having 
been  read  and  approved,  reading  was  given  to  the  minute  present..! 
in  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  Decree  agreed  upon  in  the  previous 
Session;  having  been  acquainted  with  which  the  Srs.  Deputies  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  action  taken.  It  being  remarked  by  Sr 
Sena  [D.  Felipe]  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Their  Honors  Sr.  Gal- 
legos and  Sr.  Perea  were  present,  these  ought  to  express  their  Opinion 
with  regard  to  the  action,  His  Honor  Sr.  Pres.  Gallegos  stated  that  as 
the  Decree  was  consequent  on  the  decision  of  the  members  of  whom  this 
body  happened  [on  that  day]  to  be  composed,  he  refrained  from  in- 
truding in  the  matter,  since  this  was  fitting  only  for  the  members  who 
were  present  in  that  Session.  After  some  other  remarks  pro  and  con , 
it  was  decided  to  let  the  matter  end  in  the  present  Session  since,  an 
official  communication  having  been  received  from  His  Exc’y  the  Gov- 
ernor and  time  seeming  too  limited  for  the  first,  it  was  agreed,  that  a 
hearing  should  be  accorded  to  this  latter,  in  which  His  Exc’y  reports 
having  received  a special  dispatch  forwarded  by  the  justice  of  the 
peace  of  Las  Yegas  in  which  he  gives  notice  that  an  officer  and  Twelve 
Soldiers  have  arrived  at  that  point  bearing  dispatches  from  the  com- 
mandant of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  latter 
arrived  yesterday  at  the  Red  River;  His  Exc’y  stating  that,  in  accord 
with  his  principles,  he  is  resolved  to  march  within  three  days  to  op- 
pose the  invading  forces,  and  that,  to  do  so,  he  needs  pecuniary  aid  for 
Troop  Support,  reporting  [himself]  to  have  employed  other  measures 
but  [the  returns]  not  being  sufficient  to  effect  the  march  and  finding 
himself  in  the  extreme  necessity  of  making  it,  he  has  recourse  to  this 
Illust.  Assembly  so  that,  utilizing  their  powers,  they  may  arrange  some 
way  of  furnishing  him  if  it  be  no  more  than  1,000  ps,  together  with 
other  observations.  [This  communication]  being  taken  under  consid- 
eration and  opened  for  discussion,  after  a mature  debate  upon  so  im- 
portant a subject  it  was  resolved  that,  by  reason  of  their  legislative 
faculties  and  in  view  of  the  patriotism  shown  in  the  Palace  of  His 
Exc’y  the  Governor  by  the  most  notable  persons  of  the  Department, 
they  would,  and  thereby  did,  lay  a forced  loan  to  the  amount  of  1,000 
p3,  a sum  equal  to  that  which  His  Exc’y  requests,  directing  that  for 
said  amount  the  inhabitants  of  the  Department  lie  responsible  with- 
out exception  by  reason  of  person  or  privilege  ( fueros ),  said  amount 
falling  temporarily  on  five  persons  of  greatest  means  [and]  being 
recognized  at  the  same  time  as  a national  debt  guaranteed  by  the 
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general  treasury;  but  as  some  [deputies]  felt  themselves  incompetent 

put  such  a measure  into  effect,  it  -was  determined  so  to  report  to  His 
ilxc'y  so  that  the  latter  might  negotiate  the  sum  indicated,  on  the  as- 
surance that  it  would  he  refunded  for  him  as  promptly  as  requisite  to 
the  persons  on  whom  it  may  fall,  at  the  same  time  stating  to  him  that 
this  IUust.  Body  Regrets  not  to  have  received  his  communications 
earlier  so  as  to  have  secured  for  him  the  funds  necessary  according  to 
regular  procedure.  With  the  matter  in  this  situation  the  session  ad- 
journed, [the  Assembly]  being  summoned  for  a special  session  at  eight 
A M.  on  the  day  following. 

The  absence  of  any  signatures  attached  to  these  last  min- 
utes indicates  the  abrupt  termination  of  Mexican  legislative 
administration  in  New  Mexico.  Governor  Armijo  was  to  con- 
tinue exercising  his  authority  as  civil  and  military  head  of  the 
Department  for  only  five  days  longer. 


CHAPTER  XII 

PASSING  FROM  MEXICO  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

While  the  Departmental  Assembly  was  discussing  the  mat?.  . 
of  salaries  in  June,  the  annual  caravan  was  indeed  p repan:  • 
to  set  out  from  the  United  States,  but  under  circumstance 
suggestive  in  some  respects  of  the  Texan  invasion  of  1841. 
The  merchants  interested  certainly  anticipated  no  seriou 
check  to  the  trade,  for  we  are  told  that  “the  annual  caravan, 
four  hundred  and  fourteen  wagons  heavily  laden  with  dry 
goods  for  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua,  lined  the  road  for 
miles.”  687  Owing  to  the  war,  however,  the  caravan  was  de- 
layed two  months  in  starting. 

The  force,  under  convoy  of  which  the  caravan  was  to  pro- 
ceed and  which  had  been  assembled  under  Colonel  Stephen  W. 
Kearny,  comprised  only  1,658  men,  with  twelve  six-pounder.' 
and  four  twelve-pound  howitzers.  The  main  body  of  this 
“army”  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth  on  June  26,  1846.';1 

Major  Howard  had  been  dispatched  by  Kearny  towards 
Santa  Fe  to  learn  the  disposition  of  the  New  Mexicans  and  on 
July  19th  he  reported  that  the  common  people  were  inclined  to 
submit,  but  the  patrician  classes  who  held  the  offices  and  ruled 
the  country  were  hostile  and  preparing  to  resist;  also  that 
2,300  armed  men  were  at  the  capital  and  others  were  as- 
sembling at  Taos.  On  July  29th,  a mountaineer,  Fitzpatrick, 
was  met  on  express  from  Fort  Bent  to  report  to  Kearny  that 
Governor  Armijo  had  called  the  chief  men  of  council  together 
to  decide  the  best  means  to  defend  Santa  Fe.869  Hostile  prep- 

667  Hughes,  Doniphan’s  Expedition,  30. 

968  An  additional  reserve  force  under  Colonel  Sterling  Price  did  not  reach  Santa 
Fe  until  after  New  Mexico  had  been  wholly  occupied  by  Kearny.  The  latter, 
leaving  Colonel  A.  W.  Doniphan  in  temporary  command,  started  on  for  California 
before  the  arrival  of  Price. 

669  See  note  666,  ante,  with  context;  also  reference  to  this  council  in  the  ni.tr 
utes  of  the  session  held  on  August  10th,  at  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
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^rations  were  going  on  rapidly  in  all  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
Kearny  would  be  vigorously  opposed.970 

It  was  on  July  31st  that  Kearny’s  forces  reached  Fort  Bent, 
where  they  rested  for  three  days  before  moving  on  towards 
Santa  Fe.  This  is  the  date  also  which  was  borne  by  a proc- 
lamation to  the  people  of  New  Mexico  which  Kearny  prepared 
and  sent  on  ahead  from  Fort  Bent.  Its  purport  may  be  found 
;Q  another  document  which  will  be  given  below:671  At  Fort 
Bent  also  Colonel  Kearny  prepared  a communication  ad- 
dressed directly  to  the  governor  of  New  Mexico  and  de- 
spatched it  on  August  3d  by  Captain  Philip  St.  George  Cooke 
and  twelve  men  of  the  First  dragoons.972 

With  this  dispatch,  and  doubtless  also  with  one  or  more 
copies  of  the  Fort  Bent  proclamation  of  July  31st,  Cooke  and 
his  detachment  reached  Santa  Fe  on  August  12th.  By  a spe- 
cial courier  over  the  mountains  from  Las  Vegas,  Armijo  had 
received  word  of  their  approach  and  mission  some  hours  be- 

870  Doniphan’s  Exped.,  50. 

8™  See  embodied  in  Vigil  proclamation  of  August  17th,  post. 

872  The  communication  to  Armijo  is  given  by  Read,  Illust.  Hist.,  434. 

‘ ‘ Headquarters  of  the  Army  of  the  West. 

“In  Camp  Upon  the  Arkansas,  at  Fort  Bent,  August  1,  1846. 

“Sir:  By  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  the  Rio  Grande  from 
its  delta  to  its  source,  forms  now  the  boundary  line  between  them  [the  United 
States  and  Mexico]  and  I am  coming  by  order  of  my  Government  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  country  over  a part  of  which  you  are  presiding  as  governor.  I come 
as  a friend  and  with  the  disposition  and  intention  to  consider  all  the  Mexicans 
and  other  inhabitants  as  friends  if  they  should  remain  quietly  and  peaceably  in 
their  homes  attending  to  their  own  affairs.  All  such  persons  shall  not  be  molested 
by  any  of  those  who  are  coming  under  my  orders  in  their  person  nor  in  their 
property  nor  in  their  religion.  I pledge  myself  to  the  fulfilment  of  these  promises. 

“I  come  to  this  part  of  the  United  States  with  a strong  military  force,  and  a 
still  stronger  one  is  following  us  as  a reinforcement.  I have  more  troops  than  I 
need  to  overcome  any  opposition  which  you  may  be  able  to  make  against  us,  and 
for  that  reason  and  for  the  sake  of  humanity  I advise  you  to  submit  to  fate,  and 
to  consider  me  with  the  same  sentiments  of  peace  and  friendship  which  I have 
and  protest  for  you  and  those  under  your  government.  Should  Your  Excellency 
do  this  it  would  be  eminently  favorable  to  your  interest  and  that  of  all  your 
countrymen,  and  you  will  receive  their  blessings  and  prayers.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
vou  should  decide  otherwise,  if  you  should  make  up  your  mind  to  make  resistance 
and  to  oppose  us,  with  such  troops  as  you  may  be  able  to  raise  against  us,  in  that 


; 
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fore  their  arrival,  and,  although  he  seems  to  have  been  <1,. 
concerted  by  the  speed  with  which  the  American  invasion  v ; . 
developing,  yet  he  received  Captain  Cooke  and  his  escort  in  % 
way  befitting  Mexican  courtesy. 

That  the  New  Mexicans  had  been  caught  unprepared  is  evi- 
dent from  Armijo’s  attempts  to  gain  time  through  parley n. - 
When  Cooke  departed  next  day,  he  was  accompanied  by  Do, 
tor  Henry  Connelly,  whom  Armijo  had  made  his  “commit. 
sioner,”  presumably  to  treat  with  Kearny  but  with  what  fac- 
ulties is  unknown.  Realizing,  however,  that  this  move  woubi 
not  check  the  American  advance,  Armijo  rather  naively  in. 
itated  the  method  which  Kearny  had  adopted  in  his  direct, 
American  way.  In  his  diary  under  date  of  August  14th, 
Emory  tells  us:  “After  proceeding  a few  miles  we  met  a 
queer  cavalcade  which  . . . proved  to  be  a messen- 

senger  from  Armijo — a lieutenant,  accompanied  by  a ser 
geant  and  two  privates  of  Mexican  lancers.  They  brought  a 
letter  from  Armijo.  It  was  a sensible,  straightforward  mis- 
sive, and,  if  written  by  an  American,  or  an  Englishman,  wouhi 
have  meant  this:  ‘You  have  notified  me  that  you  intend  to 

event,  I notify  you  that  the  blood  -which  may  be  shed,  the  sufferings  and  miseries 
that  may  follow,  shall  fall  upon  your  head,  and,  instead  of  the  blessings  of  your 
countrymen  you  will  receive  their  curses,  as  I shall  consider  all  those  Your  Ex 
cellency  may  present  against  us  armed,  as  enemies,  and  they  shall  be  treated  ae 
cordingly. 

* ‘ I am  sending  you  this  communication  with  Captain  Cook  of  my  regiment,  and 
I recommend  him  as  well  as  the  small  party  of  twelve  dragoons,  to  your  kindness 
and  attention. 

“With  much  respect  I am  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

“S.  W.  Kearny, 
“Colonel  First  Dragoons. 

“To  His  Excellency,  Governor  and 

Commanding  General,  Bon  Manuel  Armijo,  Santa  Fe.’’ 

Emory,  in  his  Notes  on  a Military  Reconnaisance  ("U.  S.  Cong.  30:1,  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  7),  says  under  date  August  5th:  “Captain  Cooke  of  the  first  dragoons  was 
sent  ahead  the  day  before  yesterday  to  sound  Armijo.  Mr.  Liffendorfer,  a trader, 
married  to  a Santa  Fe  lady,  was  sent  in  the  direction  of  Taos  with  two  Pueblo  In- 
dians to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  Pueblos  and  the  Mexican  citizens,  and,  probably,  to 
buy  wheat  if  any  could  be  purchased,  and  to  distribute  proclamations  of  the 
colonel  commanding.  ’ ’ 
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'ake  possession  of  the  country  I govern.  The  people  of  the 
^untry  have  risen  en  masse  in  my  defense.  If  you  take  the 
country,  it  will  be  because  you  prove  the  stronger  in  battle. 

I suggest  to  you  to  stop  at  Sapello,  and  I will  march  to  Las 
Vegas.  We  will  meet  and  negotiate  on  the  plains  between 
them.’  The  colonel  answered : ‘ The  road  to  Santa  Fe  is  now 
as  free  to  you  as  myself.  Say  to  General  Armijo  I shall  soon 
meet  him,  and  I hope  it  will  be  as  friends.’  ” 673 

The  present  writer  does  not  find  tenable  the  generally  ac- 
cepted view  that  Captain  Cooke’s  real  mission  to  Santa  Fe 
was  to  escort  a secret  agent  of  the  United  States.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft first  elaborated  this  point,  hinting  very  broadly  that  both 
Armijo  and  his  second  in  command,  Juan  Andres  Archuleta, 
were  bribed  into  not  putting  up  any  genuine  resistance.674 
There  is  no  denying  that  Bancroft  gave  color  to  his  account 
by  weaving  James  Magoffin  into  it;  but,  as  he  himself  admits, 
his  sole  basis  for  so  doing  was  the  reminiscences  of  Senator 
Benton,  and  his  whole  argument  collapses  before  a single  sen- 
tence from  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert.  Invalided 
at  Fort  Bent,  he  made  the  entry  under  date  of  September  9th: 
“In  the  afternoon  Mr.  McGoffin  arrived;  he  had  been  35  days 
on  the  road  since  leaving  Independence,  Missouri;  and  has  a 
train  of  25  wagons.”675 

Admitting  that  Magoffin  was  engaged  as  a secret  agent,  the 
dates  show  that  he  arrived  too  late  to  play  any  part  in  New 
Mexico,  and  it  seems  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  plausible 
Irishman  blarneyed  the  United  States  Government  out  of 
$30,000  for  his  losses  sustained  later  in  Chihuahua  than  that 
he  prevailed  on  Armijo  not  to  defend  his  Department.  Arm- 
ijo “saved  his  responsibility”  and  then  precipitately  retired 
without  the  inducement  of  any  bribe. 

673  This  message  anticipated  Armijo’s  commissioner,  reaching  Kearny  a few 
miles  from  Sapello,  early  on  the  14th ; whereas  it  was  not  until  the  American 
force  reached  Tecolote  late  next  day  that  Captain  Cooke  and  Doctor  Connelly  were 
met.  (Twitchell,  ii,  207.) 

Bancroft’s  Works,  xvii,  411-413,  with  notes. 

675  Abert’s  Beport,  in  Sen.  Exec.  Doc.  No.  23  of  year  1848. 
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In  response  to  Armijo’s  proclamation  of  August  8th  arc 
dne  to  the  efforts  of  the  gathering  of  citizens  on  the  9tli  an,! 
to  the  efforts  of  the  various  local  authorities,  a motley  for*  ,- 
of  militia,  variously  estimated  at  from  2,000  to  4,000,  gath- 
ered to  supplement  the  three  small  companies  of  regular 
troops  and  the  small  relief  force  which  had  already  arrived 
from  the  south.676  Armijo  had  also  six  small  cannon  and  t},. 
advantage  of  a wonderfully  strategic  position  at  Apache 
Canon,  fifteen  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  The  militia  and  regular- 
assembled  at  Galisteo  and  moved  from  there  to  Apache  Canon : 
and  from  August  13th  to  15th  some  poorly  directed  effort  was 
made  to  strengthen  this  natural  defence. 

To  say  the  least,  Armijo  had  the  opportunity  to  give  the 
American  force  an  honorable  resistance  and  perhaps  even  a 
decidedly  bad  time  in  attaining  the  capital  and  in  securing 
the  provisions  of  which  they  were,  by  now,  urgently  in  need. 
However  unorganized  his  force  was,  it  seems  incredible  that 
Armijo  should  have  sent  the  militia  home  and  evaded  all  en- 
counter. But  such  was  the  course  he  elected,  and  with  it  he 
incurred  the  infamy  accorded  to  a coward.677 

070  Emory’s  Report,  under  date  August  10th. 

077  The  militia  must  have  been  dismissed  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  and 
Armijo  fled  with  his  dragoons  at  the  same  time  or  early  next  day.  He  spiked  and 
abandoned  his  cannon  at  Galisteo  and  hastened  away  towards  El  Paso.  Twitched, 
in  a footnote  of  Leading  Facts  of  N.  M.  Hist.,  ii,  208,  gives  an  interesting  anec- 
dote which  embodies  Armijo’s  own  apology  for  his  conduct.  “Buxton,  an  Eng- 
lishman, traveling  in  Mexico  the  year  following  the  flight  of  Armijo,  on  his  way 
from  the  city  of  Mexico  north,  met  General  Armijo  near  Durango.  In  his  book. 
Adventures  in  Mexico,  p.  118,  Buxton  says:  ‘I  stopped  and  had  a long  chat  with 
Armijo,  who,  a mountain  of  fat,  rolled  out  of  his  American  “dearborn”  and  in- 
quired the  price  of  cotton  goods  in  Durango,  he  having  some  seven  wagon-load- 
with  him,  and  also  what  they  said  in  Mexico  of  the  doings  in  Santa  Fe,  alluding 
to  its  capture  by  the  Americans  without  any  resistance.  I told  him  there  was 
but  one  opinion  respecting  it  expressed  all  over  the  country  — that  General 
Armijo  and  the  New  Mexicans  were  a pack  of  arrant  cowards;  to  which  he  an- 
swered, “Adios,  they  don’t  know  I had  but  seventy-five  men  to  fight  three  thou- 
sand. What  could  I do?”  ’ ” 

The  proof  conclusive  of  Armijo’s  intention  not  to  return  to  Santa  Fe  when  be 
left  the  capital  to  meet  the  forces  of  Gen.  Kearny  at  Apache  Pass  is  found  in  a 
document,  the  last  one  officially  executed  by  him  prior  to  his  leaving  Santa  Fe, 
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A rumor  regarding  dissension  in  the  Mexican  camp  had 
reached  General  Kearny  as  early  as  the  16th  and  the  rumor 
was  speedily  confirmed  by  reliable  reports.678  In  consequence 
there  was  no  need  for  the  American  force  even  to  slacken  its 
rapid  advance  and  it  marched  into  the  capital  on  the  after- 
noon of  August  18th.  The  successful  issue  of  this  modern 
anabasis  is  recorded  in  the  diary  of  Lieutenant  Emory.679 

August  18. — We  were  this  morning  29  miles  from  Santa  Fe.  Re- 
liable information,  from  several  sources,  had  reached  camp  yesterday 
and  the  day  before,  that  dissensions  had  arisen  in  Armijo’s  camp, 
which  had  dispersed  his  army,  and  that  he  had  fled  to  the  south, 
carrying  all  his  artillery  and  100  dragoons  with  him.  Not  a hostile 
rifle  or  arrow  was  now  between  the  .army  and  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of 
New  Mexico,  and  the  general  determined  to  make  the  march  in  one 
day,  and  raise  the  United  States  flag  over  the  palace  before  sundown. 
. . . A small  detachment  was  sent  forward  at  daybreak,  and  at 

six  the  army  followed.  Fifteen  miles  from  Santa  Fe  we  reached  the 
position  deserted  by  Armijo.  . . Before  reaching  the  canon,  the 

noon  halt  was  made  in  a valley  covered  with  grama  and  the  native 
potato  in  full  bloom.  . . We  saw  2 Mexicans;  one,  the  acting  sec- 

now  among  the  Collections  of  the  New  Mexico  Historical  Society  to  which  it  was 
presented  by  the  editor  of  this  magazine.  As  will  be  seen,  the  document  is  a sort 
of  power  of  attorney  and  last  will  and  testament  combined,  and  is  as  follows: 

“Let  it  Appear  by  these  Presents:  That  I authorize  with  sufficient  power, 
Don  Gaspar  Ortiz,  in  case  of  death  or  during  my  absence,  to  settle  all  my  private 
affairs  with  as  much  power  as  if  my  affairs  were  his  own.  He  is  authorized  to 
deal  and  contract  in  my  affairs  and  in  the  event  of  death  of  my  wife  before  me, 
he  shall  remain  in  charge  of  all  my  interests  without  there  being  any  one  to 
hinder  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  until  he  disposes  of  the  same  as  my  last 
will.  The  Civil  Judge  will  honor  this  extrajudicial  document  as  if  it  had  been 
executed  with  all  the  solemnity  and  necessary  legal  clauses  and  stipulations  re- 
quired in  law.  He  has  been  given  my  instructions  for  the  distribution  of  my 
fortune  in  whom  and  the  best  manner  possible  without  any  abatement  whatever, 
settling  my  testamentary  with  sufficient  power. 

“To  this  frank  manifestation  of  my  sentiments  as  witness  Don  Donaciano 
Vigil,  Santa  Fe,  August  4,  1S46.  Man’l  Armijo  (rubric). 

“Witness  present 

“Donaciano  Vigil  (rubric).’’ 

sis  Kearny  was  now  a brigadier-general,  his  commission  from  Washington  hav- 
ing reached  him  at  Las  Vegas  late  on  August  14th. 

Emory,  Notes  on  a Milit.  Recon.  (U.  S.  Cong.  30:1,  Sen.  Exec.  Doc.  7.) 
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retary  of  state,  in  search  of  the  general.  . . The  acting  secretary 

brought  a letter  from.  Vigil,  the  lieutenant  governor,  informing  ti 
general  of  Armijo’s  flight  and  of  his  readiness  to  receive  him  in  Sam  . 
Fe,  and  extend  to  him  the  hospitalities  of  the  city.  . . Today'* 

march  was  very  tedious  and  vexatious;  wishing  to  enter  Santa  Fe  m 
an  imposing  form  frequent  halts  were  made  to  allow  the  artillery  t<> 
come  up.  . . The  head  of  the  column  arrived  in  sight  of  the  town 

about  three  o’clock;  it  was  six  before  the  rear  came  up.  Vigil  and 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  people  of  the  town  received  us  at  the  palace 
and  asked  us  to  partake  of  some  wine  and  brandy  of  domestic  manu- 
facture. It  was  from  the  Passo  del  Norte.  . . During  the  repast, 

and  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  United  States  flag  was  hoisted  over 
the  palace,  and  a salute  of  thirteen  guns  fired  from  the  artillery  plant- 
ed on  an  eminence  that  overlooked  the  town. 

Thus  the  first  division  of  the  Army  of  the  "West  had  covered 
the  distance  from  Fort  Bent  to  Santa  Fe  in  a march  of  sev- 
enteen days,  and  not  a shot  had  been  fired  by  either  side  until 
the  United  States  flag  above  the  governor’s  residence  was  sa- 
luted by  the  sunset  guns  of  August  ISth. 

A curious  point  is  raised  by  Emory’s  reference  to  the  “lieu- 
tenant-governor;” namely,  the  question  by  what  right  Juan 
Bautista  Vigil  assumed  the  governor’s  office  after  the  flight  of 
Armijo.  The  present  writer  has  not  had  opportunity  to  in- 
vestigate this  detail  and  can  only  observe  that  the  acquiescence 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  his  so  officiating  and  his  acceptance  in 
the  office  by  the  Americans  strongly  indicate  that  he  had  some 
legal  claim  to  the  office.680 

«8o  Emory’s  use  of  the  titles  “secretary  of  state”  and  “lieutenant-governor” 
ia  infelicitous,  because  there  were  in  New  Mexico  during  the  Mexican  period  no 
such  offices  in  the  American  meaning  of  these  titles. 

As  we  have  repeatedly  seen  in  earlier  chapters,  the  exercise  of  the  governor’s 
functions,  during  his  absence  at  any  time  from  the  capital,  devolved  by  all  law 
and  precedent  upon  the  mas  antiguo  deputy  of  the  Departmental  Assembly  who 
might  be  in  Santa  Fe. 

Vigil  may  have  been  at  this  time  prefecto  of  the  central  district;  but  as  such 
he  would  have  had  no  legal  authority  over  the  two  other  districts;  and,  further,  it  is 
improbable  that  all  members  of  the  Assembly  were  absent  from  Santa  Fe.  While 
it  is  true  that  Vigil’s  name  is  not  among  those  of  the  Assembly  then  serving  (v. 
Old  Santa  Fe,  ii,  252)  nor  appears  as  that  of  a deputy  in  the  legislative  records 
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By  whatever  right  he  did  it,  our  old  friend  Don  Juan  had 
assumed  the  governor’s  office,  probably  by  the  afternoon  of 
the  16th,  and  next  day  he  issued  the  following  proclamation 
to  the  citizens  of  the  capital: 681 

Juax  Bautista  Vigil  y Alahid,  Acting  Political  and  Military  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Department  of  New  Mexico  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Capital  of  Santa  Fee, 

Know  Ye:  Since,  nothwithstanding  the  endeavors  I have  put  into 
effect,  I have  been  unable  to  calm  the  fears  which  have  been  inspired 
in  its  inhabitants  by  the  flight  of  General  Don  Manuel  Armijo,  the 
desertion  of  the  soldiers,  and  that  which  is  more,  the  dread  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  military  forces  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  North  America  to  said  Capital ; and  since  many 
families  are  leaving  their  homes  to  hide  themselves  in  the  deserts,  as  if 
said  forces  were  composed  of  cruel  and  sanguinary  savages,  believing 
that  they  will  have  no  security,  no  protection  of  their  lives  and  inter- 
ests on  the  part  of  the  Chief  who  commands  them;  and  in  order  to 
quiet  these  fears,  I have  thought  best  to  order  posted  in  the  public 
places  the  proclamation  of  the  Chief  of  said  forces,  which  is  of  the 
following  tenor:  “PKOCLAMATION  of  Colonel  Kearny,  command- 

of  said  Assembly,  yet  the  most  natural  inference  is  that  he  had  just  been  elected 
to  some  vacancy  in  that  body  and,  by  reason  of  his  service  in  previous  legislatures, 
was  now  rcognized  as  the  mas  antigao  and  as  such  now  assumed  the  governor’s 
office. 

Instead  of  Emory ’s  wording  ‘ ‘ acting  secretary  of  state,  ’ ’ Read,  Tllust.  Hist,  of 
N.  M.,  436,  gives  us  “acting  secretary  (Nicolas  Quintana).”  Mr.  Read  has  some 
basis  for  hi3  interpretation,  but  such  an  alteration  within  quotation  marks  is  in- 
defensible. This  is  one  of  the  numerous  liberties  in  translation  and  in  the  use  of 
material  which  oblige  one  constantly  to  verify  even  the  original  documents  as 
quoted  in  Mr.  Read’s  volume. 

The  writer  does  not  assume  to  pass  upon  the  Spanish  and  American  periods  in 
Mr.  Read’s  work,  but  upon  the  Mexican  period  he  thinks  that  he  may  venture  to 
speak  with  some  weight,  and  this  general  criticism  seems  a necessary  caution  in 
view  of  Mr.  Read’s  claim  that  his  History  of  New  Mexico  is  “absolutely  accurate 
and  authentic”  (p.  11). 

At  the  same  time,  the  writer  gladly  takes  this  opportunity  cordially  to  recog- 
nize the  great  service  which  Mr.  Read  has  rendered  in  turning  up,  and  in  so  gen- 
erously making  available,  the  many  valuable  documents  which  are  now  in  his 
possession. 

681  Read,  Illust.  Hist.,  430-431,  and  photographic  reproduction,  p.  664.  Kearny ’3 
initials,  “S.  W.,”  seem  to  have  been  confused  with  “S.  S.  S.”  and  translated 
“Yours  truly.” 
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ant  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  citizens  r f 
New  Mexico. — The  undersigned  enters  New  Mexico  with  a great  mi 
tary  force  with  the  object  of  seeking  union  and  of  ameliorating  th. 
condition  of  its  inhabitants,  doing  all  this  under  the  instructions  <,f 
his  Government  by  which  he  will  be  effectively  sustained  in  accomplish, 
ing  its  views.  He  therefore  recommends  to  the  inhabitants  of  X<  w 
Mexico  that  they  remain  tranquil  in  their  houses  and  continue  in  their 
peaceful  vocations  with  the  assurance  that  while  they  continue  their 
daily  occupations  and  labors  they  will  not  be  molested  by  the  Amer- 
ican Army  but  on  the  contrary  will  be  respected  and  protected  in  ail 
their  rights  both  civil  and  religious.  All  those  who  shall  take  anus 
or  incite  and  approve  resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  be  looked  upon  as  enemies  and  treated  accordingly. — 
Camp  at  Bent’s  Fort,  July  31,  1846.- — S.  W.  Kearny,  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Dragoons.  ’ ’ 

Certified  copy  of  the  original,  Santa  Fe,  August  17,  1846. 

Juan  Bautista  Vigil  y Alarid  (rubric). 

Nicolas  Quintana,  Secretary  (rubric). 

Miguel  Gorilla  (rubric). 

Miguel  Antonio  (rubric). 

(And  two  other  names,  illegible.) 

On  the  morning  after  the  Army  of  the  West  occupied  the 
capital,  General  Kearny  had  the  people  assemble  in  the  plaza 
and  addressed  them  through  an  interpreter;  after  which  the 
acting  governor,  the  secretary,  the  alcaldes  of  the  city,  and 
others  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.682 
Three  days  later,  Kearny  took  formal  possession  for  the 
United  States,  not  simply  of  that  part  of  New  Mexico  which 
lay  east  and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  of  the  whole  Depart- 
ment.683 

«82  Governor  Vigil  left  among  his  papers  a written  report  of  a response  which 
he  made  to  General  Kearny  on  this  occasion.  It  is  given  by  Twitchell,  Lead. 
Facts  of  N.  M.  Hist.,  ii,  210-211. 

68s  U.  S.  Cong.  29:2,  House  Doc.  No.  19.  It  is  of  incidental  interest  to  know 
that  a decree  issued  in  Mexico  on  the  same  day  as  this  proclamation  of  General 
Kearny,  August  22d,  marked  another  change  in  the  Mexican  national  government, 
this  time  from  the  central  system  back  to  the  federal.  The  Constitution  of  1824 
was  provisionally  reestablished,  the  Departmental  Assemblies  and  the  Council  of 
Government  were  suspended,  and  the  then  governors  were  to  continue  as  governors 
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Proclamation  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Mexico. — By  General 
S.  W.  Kearny,  Commanding  the  Troops  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Same. 

As,  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween that  government  and  the  United  States;  and  as  the  under- 
signed, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  on  the  18th  instant,  took  possession 
of  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  he  now 
announces  his  intention  to  hold  the  department,  with  its  original  boun- 
daries (on  both  sides  of  the  Del  Norte),  as  a part  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  name  of  “the  Territory  of  New  Mexico.” 

The  undersigned  has  come  to  New  Mexico  with  a strong  military 
force,  and  an  equally  strong  one  is  following  close  in  his  rear.  He 
has  more  troops  than  necessary  to  put  down  any  opposition  that  can 
possibly  be  brought  against  him,  and  therefore  it  would  be  folly  or 
madness  for  any  dissatisfied  or  discontented  persons  to  think  of  re- 
sisting him. 

The  undersigned  has  instructions  from  his  government  to  respect 
the  religious  institutions  of  New  Mexico-— to  protect  the  property 
of  the  church  — to  cause  the  worship  of  those  belonging  to  it  to  be 
undisturbed,  and  their  religious  rights  in  the  amplest  manner  pre- 
served to  them  — also  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  all  quiet 
and  peaceable  inhabitants  within  its  boundaries  against  their  enemies, 
the  Eutaws,  the  Nava  joes,  and  others;  and  when  he  assures  all  that  it 
will  be  his  pleasure,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  comply  with  these  instruc- 
tions, he  calls  upon  them  to  exert  themselves  in  preserving  order,  in 
promoting  concord,  and  in  maintaining  the  authority  and  efficiency  of 
the  laws.  And  he  requires  of  those  wffio  have  left  their  homes  and 
taken  up  arms  against  the  troops  of  the  United  States  to  return 
forthwith  to  them,  or  else  they  will  be  considered  as  enemies  and  trai- 
tors, subjecting  their  persons  to  punishment  and  their  property  to 
seizure  and  confiscation  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  treasury. 

It  is  the  wish  and  intention  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  New 
Mexico  a free  government,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  similar  to 
those  in  the  United  States ; and  the  people  of  New  Mexico  will  then  be 
called  on  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen  in  electing  their  own  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Territorial  legislature.  But  until  this  can  be  done, 
the  laws  hitherto  in  existence  will  be  continued  until  changed  or  modi- 

of  the  “States,"  among  which  was  listed  New  Mexico!  The  decree  is  cited, 
Reynolds,  Span,  and  Mex.  Land  Laws , 256. 
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fied  by  competent  authority;  and  those  persons  holding  office  will  con- 
tinue in  the  same  for  the  present,  provided  they  will  consider  them- 
selves good  citizens  and  are  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  hereby  absolves  all  persons  residing  within  the 
boundaries  of  New  Mexico  from  any  further  allegiance  to  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  and  hereby  claims  them  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Those  who  remain  quiet  and  peaceable  will  be  considered  good  citizen* 
and  receive  protection  — those  who  are  found  in  arms,  or  instigating 
others  against  the  United  States,  will  be  considered  as  traitors,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

Don  Manuel  Armijo,  the  late  governor  of  this  department,  has  fled 
from  it:  the  undersigned  has  taken  possession  of  it  without  firing  a 
gun,  or  spilling  a single  drop  of  blood,  in  which  he  most  truly  re- 
joices, and  for  the  present  will  be  considered  as  governor  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Given  at  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  this 
22d  day  of  August,  1846,  and  in  the  71st  year  of  the  independence  of 
the  United  States.  S.  W.  Kearny, 

Brigadier  General  U.  S.  Army. 

By  the  Governor: 

Juan  Bautista  Vigil  y Alar  id.'584 

Bancroft  tells  us  that  “from  the  19th  for  many  days  repre- 
sentatives of  other  towns,  of  the  Indian  pueblos,  and  in  some 
cases  of  Navajo,  Yuta,  and  even  Apache  bands,  came  to  listen 
to  the  general’s  explanations  of  United  States  policy,  and  to 
offer  peaceful  submission  to  his  authority.  . . There  were 

unfounded  rumors  of  hostile  preparations  in  the  south,  and 
that  Colonel  Ugarte  was  approaching  with  a Mexican  force 
from  Chihuahua,  which  caused  Kearny  to  march  down  the 
river  with  nearly  half  his  army.  This  tour  extended  to  Tome, 
occupied  the  time  from  the  2d  to  the  13th  of  September,  and 
revealed  no  indications  of  hostility  among  the  abajenos.”  683 

The  orders  which  were  issued  to  Kearny  by  the  secretary 

884  This  endorsement  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  but  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
Vigil  simply  witnessed  to  this  decree  “by  the  governor,”  Kearny;  and  that  the 
latter,  by  announcing  himself  governor  as  he  does  in  this  proclamation,  thus  be- 
came military  governor  until  his  appointment  of  civil  officers  one  month  later. 

885  Bancroft,  xvii,  418-419. 
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of  war  on  June  3d  are  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  proclama- 
tion given  above.6S9  Following  his  instructions,  Kearny  made 
only  three  or  four  changes  in  officials  at  first,  delaying  the 
more  important  appointments  until  there  should  be  an  ap- 
proved body  of  law  under  which  the  new  administration  should 
operate.687 

From  the  first  day  of  the  occupation  of  Santa  Fe,  Captain 
Waldo  of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers  had  been  engaged  in 
translating  all  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  laws  found  in  the 
archives,  and  Colonel  Doniphan  and  Private  Willard  P.  Hall 
were  busy  in  preparing  the  new  code  of  laws  for  the  Territory. 
This  was  founded  in  part  on  Waldo’s  translations  but  mainly 
on  the  laws  of  Missouri  and  Texas.  It  was  printed  in  English 
and  Spanish  with  the  old  press  and  type  found  at  Santa  Fe, 
it  being  necessary  to  make  the  letter  “w”  by  the  use  of  two 
“v”s.688  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  existing  civil  and 
judicial  organization  of  New  Mexico  was  retained,  although 
the  whole  organization  and  administration  were  made  far 
more  complete  and  efficient  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 

General  Kearny’s  work  of  organizing  and  setting  in  oper- 
ation a “temporary  civil  government”  for  the  new  Territory 
of  New  Mexico  was  completed  on  September  22d.  On  this 
day  he  signed  and  promulgated  the  new  ‘ ‘ Kearny  Code,  ’ ’ and 
he  made  known  the  following  list  of  civil  officers  under  wdiom 
New  Mexico  was  to  begin  her  life  as  a Territory: 

Charles  Bent,  to  be  governor. 

Donaciano  Vigil,  to  be  secretary  of  the  Territory. 

986  For  fuller  statement,  v.  Bancroft,  425;  or  House  Doc.  Ho.  19  of  U.  S. 
Cong.  29:2. 

997  Francisco  Ortiz,  treasurer  of  Santa  Fe,  -was  succeeded  on  August  28th  by 
Henry  L.  Dodge.  August  29th,  Tomas  Rivero  was  made  collector  of  Santa  Fe  in 
place  of  Jos6  Garcia.  September  22d,  Francisco  Sarracino  was  “reappointed” 
prefect  of  the  district  of  the  southwest,  in  place  of  Francisco  Armijo  y Ortiz. 
(House  Doc.  No.  19,  pp.  22,  27.) 

599  Only  six  of  the  copies  of  the  code  printed  in  Santa  Fe  have  been  preserved. 
Senator  T.  B.  Catron  and  Hon.  Frank  Springer  each  have  a copy;  one  is  in  Wash- 
ington; one  is  in  the  possession  of  the  heirs  of  Judge  Sulzbacher,  lately  deceased; 
another,  presented  to  the  Historical  Society  by  Henry  L.  Waldo,  nephew  of  Dr. 
David  Waldo,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Society  in  Santa  Fe,  and  a sixth  is  believed 
to  be  still  extant. 
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Richard  Dallam,  to  be  marshal, 

Francis  P.  Blair,  to  be  United  States  district  attorney. 
Charles  Blumner,  to  be  treasurer. 

Eugene  Leitensdorfer,  to  be  auditor  of  public  accounts. 
Joab  Houghton,  Antonio  Jose  Otero,  and  Charles  Beaubien. 
to  be  judges  of  the  superior  court. 

Lastly,  on  the  same  day,  General  Kearny  gave  out  a declar- 
ation of  American  principles  to  which  the  above  officers  ana 
all  others  assented  in  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.089 

The  most  important  significance  of  that  change  which  had 

ess  Given  by  Head,  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  It.,  439-441,  as  follows: 

“That  the  great  and  essential  principles  of  liberty  and  of  free  government  U> 
recognized  and  established,  it  is  declared,  by  these  presents, 

“First.  — All  political  power  is  vested  in,  and  belongs  to  the  people. 

“Second.  — The  people  have  the  right  to  gather  peaceably  for  the  purpose  of 
its  common  good,  and  to  ask  from  those  in  power,  by  petition  or  representation, 
the  relief  of  their  evils. 

“Third.  — Every  man  has  a natural  and  inalienable  right  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  no  one  will  ever  be  damaged,  mo- 
lested, or  prevented  from  professing  his  religion,  if  he  does  not  prevent  others 
from  professing  theirs;  all  Christian  churches  shall  be  protected  and  none  op- 
pressed, and  no  one  shall,  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  lose  his  right  to  any 
office  of  honor,  trust  and  profit. 

“Fourth.  — The  courts  of  justice  shall  be  open  to  every  person;  a just  remedy 
shall  be  given  for  every  injury  to  persons  or  property;  right  and  justice  shall  be 
administered  without  subordination,  without  denial,  without  delay,  and  private 
property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  service  without  just  compensation. 

“Fifth.  — The  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolable. 

“Sixth. — 'In  all  criminal  cases  the  defendant  shall  have  the  right  of  being 
heard  by  himself,  or  by  his  attorney,  to  ask  for  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation, to  proceed  with  compulsion  for  the  appearance  of  the  witnesses  in  his 
favor,  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  who  may  depose  against  him,  and  to 
the  end  that  the  verdict  of  a jury  of  his  country  be  brief. 

“Seventh.  — The  defendant  shall  not  be  obliged  to  give  testimony  against 
himself,  or  to  be  deprived  of  his  liberty,  or  property,  except  by  the  verdict  ren- 
dered by  a jury  and  the  law  of  the  country. 

“Eighth.  — No  person,  after  having  been  declared  not  guilty  by  a jury,  shall 
be  tried  again  for  the  same  offense. 

“Ninth. — -Any  accused  person  may  be  set  free  under  bail,  giving  sufficient  se- 
curities, except  for  capital  offenses  when  the  proofs  of  the  crime  are  evident,  and 
the  act  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  except  where  public  security  may 
require  it  in  cases  of  a rebellion  or  an  invasion. 

“Tenth.  — No  excessive  bails  shall  be  asked  of  the  accused  to  be  set  free,  nor 
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r;o\v  come  to  New  Mexico  is  aptly  illustrated  by  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  this  same  month  of  September.  After 
morning  worship  one  day,  Presbyter  Antonio  Jose  Martinez 
Paid  to  his  pupils:  “Boys,  you  came  to  this  college  with  the 
purpose  of  studying  for  the  priesthood,  and  in  this  matter  I 
have  done  what  I could  that  you  might  attain  the  desired  end. 
15ut  with  the  present  change  of  government  a change  of  ideas 
may  be  necessary.  The  genius  of  this  xVmerican  government 
travels  in  complete  harmony  with  tolerance  of  worship  and 
an  entire  separation  of  Church  and  State.  From  this,  logi- 
cally, you  will  be  able  to  gather  that,  for  the  clergy,  the  foot- 
of-the-knife  has  been  broken.”  “What  then  is  the  form  of 
the  American  government?”  asked  one  of  the  pupils.  “Re- 
publican,” answered  the  presbyter,  and  added:  “You  might 
say  that  the  American  government  is  like  a burro,  but  on  this 
burro  jog  along  the  lawyers  and  not  the  clergy.  ’ ’ Due  to  these 
“prudent  observations,  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  their 
teacher  and  benefactor,  the  pupils  gave  themselves  to  the 
study  of  civil  law  and  the  English  language,  under  the  teach- 
ing of  the  presbyter.”  690 

shall  any  exorbitant  fines  be  imposed, 'nor  shall  any  cruel  or  unusual  punishment 
be  inflicted. 

‘ ‘ Eleventh.  — • The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  persons,  papers,  houses  and 
effects  from  every  unreasonable  search  or  seizure,  and  no  process  of  search  or 
seizure  shall  be  issued  without  there  being  probable  cause  of  guilt  under  oath. 

“Twelfth.  — The  free  intercourse  of  ideas  and  opinions  is  one  of  the  inviolable 
rights  of  free  men,  and  every  person  may  freely  speak,  write,  or  print  upon  any 
matter,  being  responsible  for  the  abuses  of  this  liberty. 

"Thirteenth.  — No  vicar,  priest,  preacher  of  the  gospel,  nor  teacher  of  any 
religious  denomination,  shall  be  obliged  to  take  arms,  or  to  serve  in  juries,  work 
on  roads,  nor  to  perform  any  military  service. 

1 ‘ Given  at  the  Government  House,  in  Santa  Fe  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
by  Brigadier  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  in  virtue  of  the  power  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  on  this  22nd  day  of  September  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord,  1846.  S.  W.  Keabny, 

‘ ‘ Brigadier  General  U.  S.  A.  ” 

690  This  anecdote  is  taken  from  Sanchez,  Memorias  sobre  la  Vida  del  Pro.  Anto 
J*  Martinez,  32-33.  ‘‘The  foot  of  the  knife”  or  "knife-leg”  is  a cock-fighting 
term,  referring  to  the  custom  of  arming  the  business-leg  of  the  cock  with  a spur 
or  knife. 
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Few  citizens  of  New  Mexico  were  as  discerning  as  this 
priest,  but  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  which  he  thus 
recognized  in  his  original  way  was,  above  all  others,  the  best 
gift  which  the  American  occupation  had  brought  our  people. 
Having  begun  these  twenty-five  years  with  the  declaration  of 
civil  independence,  the  period  of  “New  Mexico  under  Mexi- 
can Administration”  now  closed  in  the  light  of  religious  toler- 
ance. With  this  change,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  might  also 
now  look  forward  with  reasonable  hope  to  securing  the  stable 
conditions,  the  enlightenment,  and  the  development  of  their 
resources  which  had  hitherto  been  denied  them.  In  striving 
to  realize  these  ends,  the  people  of  New  Mexico  were  to  pass 
through  many  dark  days,  many  toilsome  years ; but,  with  the 
transition  from  Mexican  to  American  administration,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  had  stepped  forth  into  the  combined  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


; 
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THE  LOCATION  OF  THE  TIGUA  PUEBLOS  OF  ALA- 
MEDA, PUARAY,  AND  SANDIA  IN  1680-81 

Charles  Wilson  Hackett,  M.A. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of  stu- 
dents of  the  Pueblo  region  that  in  1680-81  the  pueblo  of 
Puaray  was  the  most  northern  of  the  group  of  four  southern 
Tigua  pueblos  of  Isleta,  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia ; that 
the  latter  pueblo  was  located  about  halfway  between  the  pue- 
blos of  Puaray  and  Alameda ; and  that  Alameda,  like  Puaray 
and  Sandia,  was  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  No  less  noted  scholars  than  Bandelier,1  Hodge,2  and 
Bancroft,3  followed  by  later  investigators,  not  excepting  the 

' Banilelier  (“Final  Report  of  Investigations  among  the  Indians  of  the  South- 
western United  States,  carried  on  mainly  in  the  years  from  1880-1885,’’  part  ii, 
j>.  ‘220,  in  Papers  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  American  Series,  iv) 
says  that  “in  1680,  the  Tiguas  occupied  only  four  pueblos:  Puaray,  opposite 
Bernalillo;  Sandia,  or  Na-fi-ap;  Alameda,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river;  and 
Tsleta  or  Tshi-a-uip-a,  thirty  miles  farther  south,  on  the  right  bank.”  Also  see 
ibid.,  221-235. 

2 Hodge  ( Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico,  part  i,  p.  35;  part 
ii,  pp.  313  and  429-30)  concurs  in  the  above  conclusions  of  Bandelier. 

2 Bancroft  ( Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  p.  172)  indirectly  quotes  Vetancur 
( Chronica  de  la  Provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico  [Mexico,  1697],  p.  99) 
regarding  the  location  about  1680  of  the  pueblo  of  Puaray.  Vetancur  is  not 
dear  on  this  point  and  makes  several  misleading  statements  nhic-h  Bancroft  did 
not  attempt  to  clear  up.  In  naming  the  pueblos  along  the  Rio  del  Norte  from  a 
general  south  to  north  direction,  each  pueblo  being  located  with  reference  to  the 
one  nearest  it  to  the  south,  Vetancur  locates  Alameda  eight  leagues  above  Isleta. 
After  Alameda  the  next  pueblo  which  he  mentions  is  Puaray.  Its  location,  how- 
ever, with  reference  to  Alameda  is  not  given,  but  the  statement  is  made  that  it  was 
“about  a league  from  Sandia,  on  the  bank  of  the  river.”  Bancroft  aptly  raises 
the  question  whether  Vetancur  did  not  mean  to  say,  as  he  must  surely  have  done, 
that  Puaray  was  one  league  from  Alameda  instead  of  one  league  from  Sandia. 
This  suggestion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  next  after  Puaray  Vetancur 
names  Sandia,  and,  following  his  usual  custom,  locates  it  with  reference  to  the 
last  named  pueblo,  viz.,  Puaray.  Aside  from  breaking  a precedent  in  this  in- 
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present  writer,4  have  up  to  the  present  time  accepted  the 
above  conclusion  as  final. 

Since  the  investigations  of  Bandelier,  Hodge,  and  Bancroft, 
however,  the  full  official  accounts  — not  only  of  the  revolt  of 
1680  and  of  the  subsequent  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  to  E: 
Paso,  but  of  the  entrada  of  1681 — -as  recorded  by  Governor 
Otermm,  have  been  located.5  In  the  records  of  the  latter 
year,  which  the  present  writer  has  but  recently  utilized  to  pre- 

stance  in  the  method  of  locating  the  pueb'.os,  it  would  have  been  useless  ar.  I 
senseless  for  Vetaneur  to  locate  Puaray  one  league  from  Sandia,  and  Sandia  or:? 
league  from  Puaray.  Bancroft’s  question  therefore  is  justified  on  its  face  value. 

In  the  above  cited  use  of  Vetaneur,  however,  Bancroft  did  no  more  than  ra:^> 
a question  in  regard  to  the  misleading  statements  of  the  former.  Later  (op.  at,, 
188),  basing  his  remarks  on  a copy  of  Otermin ’s  Extractos  of  the  autos  of  16S1, 
Bancroft  states  that  “Alameda  seems  to  be  represented  as  6 1.  [leagues]  aber. •» 
Meta,  with  the  Estancia  de  Dominguez  (not  far  from  Alburquerque)  halfway  bo- 
tween.”  Aside  from  this  Bancroft  is  unable  to  decide  more  than  that  all  thro* 
pueblos  of  Alameda.  Puaray,  and  Sandia  were  near  together,  and  “that  they  all 
stood  in  the  same  district  as  now.”  But  on  a map  (op.  cit.,  176)  of  “New  Mex- 
ico in  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  Bancroft  locates  Alameda  about  a quarter  of  a 
degree  of  latitude  above  Isleta,  on  the  east  or  opposite  side  of  the  river  from 
that  pueblo.  Sandia  is  located  a short  distance  above  Alameda,  and  Puaray  about 
the  same  distance  above  Sandia.  It  is  thus  seen  that  on  his  map  Bancroft  agrees 
with  Bandelier  except  possibly  as  regards  the  distance  between  Alameda  and 
Isleta. 

* In  a monograph  entitled  ‘ ‘ The  Revolt  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico 
in  18S0”  ( The  Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Association,  vol.  XV,  p, 
127),  based  on  the  original  documents  of  the  revolt,  in  which  no  evidence  was 
found  to  confute  the  conclusions  of  Bandelier,  Hodge,  and  Bancroft,  the  present 
writer  accepted  without  question  the  long  established  conclusions  regarding  the 
location  of  Alameda,  Puaray,  and  Sandia. 

s These  records  were  located  several  years  ago  in  the  Mexican  archives  by  Prof. 
Herbert  E.  Bolton,  of  the  University  of  California,  while  employed  by  the  Car 
negie  Institution  of  Washington  to  prepare  a Guide  to  Materials  for  the  History 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Principal  Archives  of  Mexico  (Washington,  1913). 
Complete  transcripts  of  these  and  later  documents  are  now  in  his  possession,  and 
to  these  sources  I have  fortunately  had  free  access.  The  originals  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Archive  General  y Publico  of  Mexico  in  two  expedientes.  The  fir-' 
is  entitled:  Auttos  tocantes ; dl  Alsamiento  de  Los  Yndios  de  la  Provincia  de  h) 
Nveba  Mexico.  It  contains  123  folios.  For  further  information  see  Bolton, 
Guide,  p.  91.  The  second  expediente,  dealing  with  Otermin ’s  entrada  of  1631,  id- 
entified: Autos  Pertenecientes  a el  algamiento  de  los  Yndios  de  la  Proto * dt  ! 
nuebo  Mexco  Y la  entrada,  F subgesos  de  ella  que  se  higo  para  su  recuperacior.. 
It  contains  120  folios.  For  further  information  see  Bolton,  Guide,  p.  92. 
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pare  an  account  of  Otermin ’s  attempt  to  reconquer  the  Pue- 
blos, evidence  has  been  found  not  only  to  disprove  the  long 
accepted  theories  regarding  the  location  of  Alameda,  Puaray, 
and  Sandia  but  to  show  conclusively  that  in  1681  Alameda 
was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  some  seven  and  a 
half,  or  perhaps  eight  leagues  above  Isleta;  that  Puaray  was 
one  league  above  Alameda,  hut  on  the  east  or  opposite  side 
of  the  river;  and  that  Sandia  was  one  league  above  Puaray, 
and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river.  Accordingly,  this  evidence, 
gleaned  from  official  sources,  sets  aside  Bandelier’s  conclu- 
sions that  the  Puaray  of  1681  was  opposite  the  present  site  of 
Bernalillo.  The  definite  location  of  the  latter  pueblo  is  in 
itself  highly  important,  since  not  only  was  it  the  deathplace 
of  Fray  Francisco  Lopez,  and  possibly  of  Fray  Agustin  Rod- 
riguez, in  the  winter  of  1580,  but  it  is,  as  Bandelier  rightly 
says,  “a  site  around  which  cluster  historical  reminiscences 
of  an  almost  romantic  character.”  6 The  evidence  to  be  pre- 
sented has  been  taken  almost  entirely  from  the  official  records 
of  1681.  For  a clear  understanding  of  the  whole  situation  a 
brief  historical  sketch  is  necessary. 

On  November  5,  1681,  Governor  Don  Antonio  de  Otermin 
with  a force  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six  Spanish  soldiers, 
one  hundred  and  twelve  Indian  allies,  and  at  least  thirty-two 
other  followers,  including  several  religious,  crossed  the  Rio 
del  Norte  at  the  monastery  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Paso  and  took  up  the  march  toward  the  Pueblo  country.7 
On  December  5th  the  estancia  of  Las  Barrancas,  between  the 
pueblos  of  Sevilleta  and  Isleta,  was  reached.  There  camp  was 
pitched  and  that  night  Otermin  with  seventy  picked  soldiers 
went  on  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  at  dawn  on 
the  morning  of  December  6th  surprised  and  captured  Isleta, 
the  important  Tigua  pueblo  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  del 

6 Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  227-228. 

' Muster  rolls,  Expediente  No.  8,  ff.  68-73,  N.  Mex.  Archives  in  Library  of 
Congress  (see,  Twitchell,  Spanish  Archives  of  New  Mexico,  vol.  ii,  p.  70) ; Auto 
of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Perteneclentes,  4-5. 
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Norte,8  and  the  first  to  he  found  inhabited.  On  December 
8th,  all  the  force  having  in  the  meantime  been  reunited  in 
Isleta,  Otermin  despatched  the  lieutenant-general  of  the  cav- 
alry, Juan  Dominguez  de  Mendoza,  with  seventy  mounted 
Spaniards  and  some  Indian  foot-soldiers,  to  reconnoitre  tin- 
country  above.9  Mendoza  and  his  men  left  Isleta  late  on  tic- 
evening  of  the  8th  of  December  and  during  the  night  reached 
Mendoza’s  own  hacienda  three  leagues  below  Alameda,  “in 
the  jurisdiction  known  as  Atrisco.  ” 10  There  they  remained 
a short  while  and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  December  9th. 
reached  Alameda,  where  only  two  old  Indians  were  found. 
While  in  Alameda  three  peace  signal  smokes,  “in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  said  pueblo  of  Puaray,”  were  seen  to  rise  “on  the 
hills  of  the  pueblo  of  Puaray.”  Mendoza  replied  with  similar 
signals,  whereupon  a mounted  Indian  appeared  on  the  hills 
and  shouted  to  the  Spaniards  in  his  own  language.  On  going 
to  ascertain  what  he  wanted  the  Spaniards  called  upon  him  to 
surrender,  but  instead  he  requested  Mendoza,  Father  Guerra, 
who  was  the  chaplain  of  the  expedition,  and  four  companions 
to  join  him  where  he  was,  which,  says  Mendoza, 11  obliged  us  to 
cross  the  river.11  But  instead  of  waiting  to  receive  Mendoza 
and  his  party,  the  Indian  fled  toward  Sandia,  sending  up  more 
smokes  as  he  went.  Mendoza  and  his  men,  after  crossing  the 
river,  continued  to  Puaray,  while  the  Indian  went  on  and  en- 
tered Sandia.  Soon  after  he  arrived  there  a great  smoke  was 
seen  to  arise.  From  Sandia  his  tracks  led  on  toward  the 
north.12  While  at  Puaray  the  trails  of  the  live  stock  which 

8 That  Isleta  -was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Kio  del  Norte  in  1681,  has,  so  far  as 
I know,  never  been  disputed.  Moreover,  evidence  is  not  lacking  in  the  official 
documents  of  that  year,  as  will  be  shown  later,  to  corroborate  this  conclusion. 

9 Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  10. 

i°  Declaraon  del  The  genl  de  la  Caualleria,  ’ ’ in  ibid.,  37:  “Salio  de  la  placa 
de  armas  de  la  ysletrta  a cossa  de  las  orac-iones  procurando  en  todo  executtar  el 
seruicio  de  las  dos  mngestades  Sin  embargo  de  lo  rigurosso  del  tiempo  por  Ser  de 
mueho  frio  nieve  y ayre  Camino  aquella  noche  asta  Su  mesma  aeienda  que  esttaua 
en  la  Jurisdieion  que  llaman  a Trisco  Tres  leguas  antes  del  pueblo  de  el  almeda.  ’’ 

n Ibid. 

12  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  16:  “Oy 
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the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  had  driven  off  as  they  left  the 
pueblo  were  seen  leading  on  toward  Sandia.13 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  that  Alameda  was  on  the 
same  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte  as  Isleta  in  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  Mendoza  party  having  crossed  the  river  to  reach 
the  former  pueblo,  while  the  positive  statement  is  made  that 
the  river  had  to  be  crossed  to  reach  Puaray  from  Alameda. 
Still  further  evidence,  not  only  to  corroborate  the  latter  state- 
ment, but  to  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  Isleta  and  Alameda 
were  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  about  seven  and  a half 
leagues  apart,  and  that  Puaray  and  Sandia  were  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  about  a league  apart,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
account  of  Qtermm’s  progress  north  from  Isleta. 

After  Mendoza  left  Isleta  on  December  Stli  it  was  Otermin’s 
intention  to  follow  in  his  wake  on  December  10th.  But  on 

martes  al  amane^er  qercamos  este  pu°  de  la  alameda  . . . y luego  en  las  lomas 

del  pu°,  de  Purai  me  ycieron  tres  Jumos  de  paz  correspondiles  eon  otroa  tantos  y 
se  aparecio  vnoj  de  a cavallo  en  dhas  lomas  y en  su  lengua  grito  y se  le  Corre- 
sponds en  la  mesma  forma  yaeer  corderos  mas  el  Pe,  Capellan  y yo  eon  quatro 
Companias  [sie]  declare  en  la  Voz  que  nos  llegaramos  alia  con  que  nos  obligo  a 
passar  el  rio  y el  dho  Yndio  endereejo  hartandose  el  euerpo  pa  Sandia  alevantando 
Jumos  mas  a lo  Largo  llegamos  al  dho  pu°,  de  puaray  solo  como  digo  eon  dho  pe, 
y los  demas  Compaiieros  — ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Declara01*  del  The  gen*  de  la  Caualleria,  ’ ’ in  ibid.,  37:  “y  de  dho  pueblo 
passo  a el  de  Puaray  a ber  a Un  Yndio  que  estaua  a eauallo  dando  grittos  en  el 
altto  de  Una  loma  y llegando  a reconoeer  que  queria  Urtto  le  buelta  y Se  fuee 
acia  el  pueblo  de  Sandia  aeiendo  Umos  y Al  enttender  del  dho  The  guene1  [«c] 
llego  al  dho  pueblo  de  donde  salio  luego  gran  Canttidad  de  Ymo  . . 

‘ ‘ deelaraeion  del  sarjent°,  mayor  san,  de  herra,  ” in  ibid.,  41:  “y  estando  en 
esto  [pueblo  de  Alameda]  ya  pa  Salir  de  dho  pueblo  Vieron  Yn  Umo  en  la  dreqera 
del  pueblo  de  puaray  y de  nro  Campo  Se  correspondio  con  otro  y passando  a ber 
el  dho  LTmo  o,  quien  lo  auia  echo  con  dos  esquadras  de  Jente  el  dho  The,  de  la 
Caualleria  Vieron  Todos  que  era  Un  yndio  de  los  aposttatas  a eauallo  a el  qual  lo 
11  am ar on  y respondio  que  Tenia  niucho  miedo  y aranco  a correr  y se  fuee  asta  el 
pueblo  de  Sandia  passando  Siempe  su  rastro  asta  el  de  Cochiti  y que  Vieron  todo 
el  real  que  assi  que  se  dessaparecio  e!  dho  Yndio  de  alii  a poco  Tiempo  empeco  a 
Salir  Vmo  del  pueblo  de  Sandia  . . 

is  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  Autos  Pertcnecientes,  16: 
“.  . . quatro  Vueyes  que  son  los  que  tienen  y un  ataxuelo  de  Bacas  y algunos 

chincorros  de  ganado  menor  que  todos  los  rastros  de  Vno  y otro  Cojen  p» 
Sandia  . . 
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that  day,  after  the  wagons  had  all  been  loaded  and  all  other 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  set  out  from  Isleta,  it  began 
to  sleet  and  storm  so  violently  that  the  plan  had  to  be  aban- 
doned, and  it  became  necessary  to  remain  a while  longer  in 
that  pueblo.1*  The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  the 
wagons  were  “in  the  said  pueblo”  of  Isleta.  The  next  day, 
December  11th,  the  march  was  begun  from  Isleta.  On  that 
day  Otermin  wrote  a letter  to  Mendoza  advising  him  that  they 
were  proceeding  along  the  Alameda  side  of  the  river.15  This 
was  in  answer  to  the  letter  written  by  Mendoza  to  Otermin 
on  December  9,  1681,  from  Alameda  in  which  the  lieutenant- 
general  informed  the  governor  that  the  wagons  could  proceed 
along  that  side  as  easily  as  on  the  opposite  side.19  This  would 
indicate  that  the  usual  route  was  along  the  east  side.  When 
Otermin’s  division  had  gone  about  a league  and  a half  from 
Isleta  the  carreton  bearing  Father  Ayeta’s  portable  altar 
broke  down,  and  a halt  was  called  while  it  was  being  re- 
paired.17 On  account  of  bad  weather  setting  in  the  journey 
was  not  continued  from  that  place  until  December  13th.  On 
that  day  Otermin  and  his  division  advanced  three  more 
leagues  to  the  estancia  of  Juan  Dominguez,18  which,  as  we 
have  already  seen  was  in  the  district  of  Atrisco  three  leagues 
below  Alameda  (see  p.  384).  According  to  these  figures, 
therefore,  Alameda  was  seven  and  one-half  leagues  above 

i*  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  15:  “el  dia  dies  amanesio  el  tiempo 
muy  Rebuelto  Y abiendo  cargado  el  R1  y Vnsido  los  carros  Y dispuesta  la  mareha 
llobio  tanta  agua  niebe  y vento  el  biento  eon  tanta  Vorsasea  que  obligo  a descargar 
desungir  Y quedarse  otra  bes  en  el  dho  pueblo.” 

is  “Carta  de  su  Senoria, ” December  11,  1681,  in  ibid.:  “abiso  a Vmd  como 
Vamos  Por  esta  Vanda  de  la  alameda.  ” 

16  Mendoza  to  Otermin,  December  9,  1681,  in  ibid.:  “digo  Senor  que  . . . 

quando  los  Carros  se  Vengan  por  esta  Vanda  tienen  tan  buena  combeniencia 
Como  la  otra.” 

ir  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ibid.,  18:  “este  dia  marcho  su  ssa  eon  el  R1  Para  seguir 
la  jornada  Y a legua  y media  del  camino  se  que  Vro  el  eje  Y tijera  del  carreton 
del  altar  con  que  se  pa  aderesarlo.  ” 

is  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  18:  “el  dia  trese  . . . se 

marcho  hasta  la  estangia  del  mro  de  campo  Ju°  Dominguez  que  ay  tres  leguas.  ” 
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Isleta.  Vetancur  19  states  that  Alameda  and  Isleta  were  eight 
leagues  apart. 

On  December  14th  Oternnn  and  his  division  marched  from 
the  estancia  of  Dominguez  to  the  pueblo  of  Alameda.20  Oter- 
min  himself  did  not  accompany  the  wagons  but  with  ten  men 
went  on  in  advance  to  reconnoitre  the  seventeen  ruined  estan- 
cias  on  either  side  of  the  river  between  the  estancia  of  Domin- 
guez and  the  pueblo  of  Alameda.  Late  that  evening  the  main 
body  of  the  division  arrived  at  the  pueblo,  wThere  Otermin 
had  already  preceded  them,  the  men  wet  and  shivering,  for 
the  day  had  been  very  disagreeable  on  account  of  so  much 
sleet,  wind,  and  cold.21 

The  next  morning,  December  15th,  the  wagons  were  loaded 
with  what  corn  and  frijol  could  be  stored  in  them,  after  which 
the  pueblo  was  set  afire,  the  entire  day  being  occupied  in  this 
task  and  in  awaiting  some  possible  report  from  the  Mendoza 
party.22  On  the  morning  of  December  16th,  after  a consul- 
tation with  Father  Ayeta  and  the  different  war  chiefs,  Oter- 
min  decided  to  attempt  to  cross  the  river.  There  was  no 
known  ford  at  that  place,  nor  within  a number  of  miles  of  it, 
but  because  of  the  fear  that  the  river  might  freeze  over  or 
become  blocked  with  ice,  as  was  its  custom,  thereby  making  it 

19  Vetancur,  Chronica  de  la  Provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico,  99. 

2° Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  19:  “el  dia  catorse  mareho  su 
ssa,  con  el  R1  al  pu<>  del  alameda  que  distaba  tres  leguas.  ’ ’ 

2 iJbid:  “este  dia  fue  Penosisimo  de  agua  niebe  avre  Y frio  no  obstante 
mareho  el  R1  pa  el  pueblo  del  alameda  . . . llego  tarde  el  R>  mojada  toda  la 

Jente  Y temblando  de  frio.’’ 

22  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  19:  “md°  Su  ss*  aquella  noche  que 
se  sacasse  el  frijol  que  se  Pudiese  cargar  en  los  carros  pa  el  sustento  de  la  Jente 

Y cojieran  el  mais  que  pudieran  otro  dia  Y se  sacase  lo  demas  Para  las  Vestias  y 
que  lo  que  quedase  se  pagase  fuego  dentro  de  las  cassas  Para  que  consumiese  todo 
el  pueblo,  amanesio  el  dia  quince  y le  Vantandose  al  amaneser  dho  sor  gou°r  Y M 
R Pc  Visitador  se  junto  la  Jente  y Saco  el  frijol  que  se  pudo  y mays  pa  la  Jente 

Y dar  a las  Vestias,  Y ocupandose  el  dho  R Pe,  en  recojer  Y linpiar  frijol  Su  ssa 
en  persona  Yso  sacar  los  dhos  granos  y enpeso  a Pegar  fuego  a las  casas  y 
graneros  Por  sus  propias  manos  y los  soldados  a su  Ymita<;ion  hasta  que  se  con- 
sumio  todo  gastose  todo  el  dia  en  esta  ocupasion  Y aguardando  a la  Jente  que  se 
abia  despaehado  a cargo  del  theniente  gen  de  la  cauaileria.” 
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impossible  to  cross  and  to  continue  the  journey  for  some  tim*-, 
this  hazardous  measure  was  agreed  upon.  So  far  as  known 
no  wagon  had  ever  crossed  at  that  place  before,  but  aft*  r 
much  difficulty  all  of  the  wagons  were  safely  gotten  across. :i 

The  place  where  the  wagons  landed  after  crossing  the  river 
was  described  as  being  opposite  the  pueblo  of  Alameda,24  a;  <i 
one  league  from  the  pueblo  of  Puaray.25  Camp  was  pitched 
that  day  28  at  a place  mentioned  as  being  two  leagues  from 
Sandia,27  and  within  sight  of  the  three  pueblos  of  Alameda. 
Puaray,  and  Sandia.28  Taking  Vetancur29  as  authority  for 
the  statement  that  Puaray  and  Sandia  were  one  league  apart 
it  is  clear  that  the  Spanish  camp  must  have  been  almost  op- 
posite the  pueblo  of  Alameda. 

Having  shown  that  Alameda  in  1681  was  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river  as  Isleta,  either  seven  and  one-half  or  eight 
leagues  from  the  latter  pueblo,  and  that  Puaray  and  Sandia 
were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  river,  the  first  one 
league,  the  second  two  leagues  above  Alameda,  it  only  remains 
to  submit  proof  in  support  of  the  premise  with  which  this 

23  Auto  of  Xavier,  No.  2,  in  ibid. : ‘ ‘ enttrando  en  aeuerdo  con  el  M E P, 
Vissitador  y los  Cauos  de  guerra  Sin  atender  a la  perdida  que  pudiera  haver  por 
na  hauer  bado  en  la  partte  que  se  allauan  del  rio  del  norte  ni  en  muchas  leguas  de 
distritto  y que  no  se  elasse  dho  rio  que  se  suele  Qerrar  en  una  noche  y Ymposi- 
bilitar  el  pasarlo  pa  proseguir  el  Viaje  determinaron  arojar  los  carros  al  rio  y aun 
que  se  passo  con  mucho  trauajo  por  no  auer  passado  por  la  parte  Carro  en  toda 
la  Vida  aunque  se  attasco  un  carro  y el  carreton  del  altar  porthatil  se  eonsiguido 
el  passar  desta  banda.  ” 

2*  Auto  of  Xavier,  No.  2,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  93:  ‘‘desde  el  dia  dies  y 
seis  que  sepasso  el  Kio  del  norte  Por  en  frente  del  pu°  de  la  alameda  hasta  el  dia 
presente,”  etc. 

25  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ibid.,  19:  ‘‘se  eonsiguio  el  passar  desta  banda  sereno 
algo  el  dia  v Allandose  su  ssa,  a cauallo  Vna  legua  del  pueblo  de  puaray,  ’ ’ etc. 

2«“Autto”  (de  Otermin),  in  ibid.,  48:  ‘‘Don  Antt°  de  Otermin  . . . 
dijo  que  por  quanto  Por  aber  estado  en  este  Paraje  Parado  el  campo  desde  el  dia 
dies  y Seis  del  presto  mes,  ” etc. 

2r  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  ibid.,  20:  ‘‘Dia  diez  y Siette  arasso  el  tiempo  y Vien- 
dosse  su  ssa  dos  leguas  del  pueblo  de  Sandia,”  etc. 

aa  Ibid. : ‘ ‘ se  parasse  en  estte  puesto  donde  se  hallaua  a la  vista  de  los  tres 

pueblos  de  Alameda  Sandia  y quaray.  ” 

29  Chronica  de  la  Provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio  de  Mexico,  p.  99. 
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discussion  was  begun,  viz.,  that  Isleta  was  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  in  1681. 

After  having  crossed  the  Rio  del  Norte  at  Alameda  on  De- 
cember 16th  the  Spanish  camp  was  not  moved  from  there  un- 
til December  21st.  On  that  day,  by  order  of  Otermin,  Men- 
doza by  this  time  having  returned  from  his  reconnoisance  to 
the  north,  the  entire  army  retreated  to  a place  one  league 
below  the  estancia  of  Luis  de  Carbajal.30  An  official  docu- 
ment issued  the  next  day  was  begun  thus:  “En  este  Paraje 

Y plassa  de  armas  de  la  hacienda  de  luis  de  carVajal.”  31  As 
the  camp  was  not  moved  from  there  until  December  24th,  at 
which  time  Otermin  stated  that  they  were  five  leagues  from 
Isleta,32  it  would  appear  from  the  context  that  the  “plaza  de 
armas  de  la  hacienda  de  Luis  de  Carbajal,”  was  about  two 
and  one-half  or  three  leagues  below  Alameda.  While  there  ou 
December  24th  an  Indian  messenger  came  to  the  camp  from 
Isleta  asking  for  reenforcements  for  that  pueblo.33  Maraud- 
ing bands  of  apostates  had  been  operating  in  the  vicinity  of 
Isleta  for  several  days,  and  at  midnight  of  December  23d  a 
troop  of  mounted  Indians  under  Don  Luis  Tupatu,  the  su- 
perior chief  of  all  the  revolters,  had  called  to  the  Isleta  In- 
dians from  a bluff  across  the  river  from  that  pueblo  and 
threatened  them  for  not  taking  up  arms  against  the  Span- 
iards.34 

3°“Autto”  (de  Otermin),  in  Autos  Pert  ene  dentes,  48-9:  “por  quanto  Por 
aber  estado  en  este  Paraje  Parado  el  campo  desde  el  dia  dies  y Seis  del  preste 
mes  . . . todo  el  ejersito  Junto  Y en  Vn  cuerpo  Pade^iendo  grandes  frios  en 

can  Porrasso  Y que  se  an  acaudo  los  pastos  pa  la  eauallada  Y mulada  Y la  lefia 
se  ba  Por  ella  Vna  legua  con  riesgo  de  la  uida  de  los  Yndios  criados  de  espaiioles 

Y estar  Ya  todas  las  Vestias  mui  trabajosas  Y flacas  en  que  me  a representado  los 

cauos  en  nombre  de  la  Jente  de  todo  el  mude  el  can  Po  a otro  sitio  Sercano  Y 
ConVeniente  retirandonos  Vna  legua  mas  atras  de  la  hacienda  que  era  de  luis  de 
carbajal  . . . mando  Se  rretire  el  campo  a mejorarnos  de  Puesto  en  lo  que  se 

pretende  Para  que  alii  se  Prosiga  a las  dilijenQ.ias  que  estoy  ha^iendo.  ” 

si  “ declarass°n  del  sarjento  m0r,  luis  de  quiutana,  ” in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  49. 

33  Auto  of  Otermin,  in  ibid.,  77:  “mando  assi  mesmo  que  luego  luego  Saiga 
marehando  estte  Campo  . . . para  el  dho  pueblo  de  la  Ysletta  que  distta 

Cinco  leguas  de  estte  paraje.” 

33  1 ‘ Declarasion  de  Ju°”  in  ibid.,  71. 

3*  Auto  of  Otermin,  in  ibid.,  71:  “que  mirasen  lo  que  ha$ian  que  los  auian  de 
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As  soon  as  Otermin  learned  of  this  danger  to  Isleta  he  de- 
spatched twenty  soldiers  under  the  leadership  of  Luis  Grand- 
lo  to  that  pueblo.  The  next  day  he  ordered  a general  retreat. 
The  route  was  along  the  same  bank  of  the  river  on  which  the 
camp  was  located  at  that  time  and  the  same  side  that  the  apos- 
tates had  been  stationed  on  when  they  threatened  Isleta.*1 
On  December  31st  Otermin ’s  division  with  all  the  wagons 
and  other  military  equipment,  arrived  opposite  the  pueblo  of 
Isleta,38  at  the  same  place  whence  the  Indians  under  Don  Luis 
Tupatu  had  made  their  threats  on  the  night  of  December 
23d.87 

From  this  place  on  January  1,  1682,  Otermin  and  fifty 
mounted  soldiers  crossed  the  river  to  Isleta  38  and  compelled 
the  385  Indians  there  to  pack  a few  belongings,  take  them 
across  the  river,  and  join  the  main  division.  On  January  2d 

matar  a donde  quiera  que  los  cojieran  a ellos  a sus  mujeres  Y a sus  hijos 
llamandolos  de  la  otra  pte  del  rio  en  donde  que  les  hablarian.  ’ ’ 

Ibid.,  77 : “el  qual  eon  sobrada  desberguen§a  y atreuimiento  se  descubrio  de 
la  otra  partte  de  estte  rio  del  nortte  del  dho  pueblo  de  la  Ysletta  en  Vna  loma 
altta  Sobre  Vna  Barranca  que  haqe  el  dbo  rio.’’ 

35“Autto’’  (de  Otermin),  in  Autos  Pertenecientes , 79:  “En  el  dho  dia 
Veinte  Y quatro  de  dkdembre  de  mill  Y seisqientos  Y ochenta  Y un  anos  el  s’*' 
gou°r  Y eapn  gen*,  Bon  Antt°  de  Otermin  . . . dispusso  Su  mareha  Y Salida 

Por  esta  banda  del  Bio  del  norte  a la  Otra  parte  del  dho  Pueblo  que  fue  por  la 
que  se  descubrio  el  henemigo  aPostata,  ’ ’ etc. 

3«  Auto  of  Otermin,  in  ibid.,  84:  “Don  Antt°  de  Otermin  . . . dijo  que 

en  aten^ion  a que  oy  se  halla  en  frentef  del  Pueblo  de  la  isleta  con  todo  el  R>  y 
Jente  de  su  cargo  que  solo  diuide  al  dho  pueblo  Y este  Paraje  el  Rio  del  norte,’’ 
etc. 

3?  Ibid.:  “Y  despues  aber  en  otra  ocasion  tambien  de  noche,  descuVierto 
mayor  Cantidad  de  dhos  henemigos  que  de  lo  alto  de  Vn  serrillo  que  base  sobre 
Vna  barranca  de  dho  Rio  esta  Parte  a donde  se  halla  este  exenjito,  ’ ’ etc. 

38  Auto  of  Xavier,  in  Autos  Pertenecientes,  93:  “monto  a Cau°  Su  ss*  Y con 
Sinqta  Soldados  Passo  a el  pu°  de  la  Ysleta  a donde  ha^iendo  Juntar  toda  la  Jente 
que  se  redujo  en  el  <;erco  ...  do  todas  hedades  Y anbos  Sexos  trecientas  T 
ochenta  y ginco  Personas  . . . y auiendolos  echo  pasar  a nuestro  campos,’’ 

ete. 

Auto  of  Otermin,  in  ibid.,  94:  “Don  Anto  de  Otermin  . . . dijo  que  Por 

quanto  oy  dho  dia  como  a las  qinco  de  la  tarde  al  pareser  llego  a este  R>  el  alfares 
alonsso  gar<;ia  con  Vn  Yndio  de  nacion  tiguas  el  qual  se  Vino  al  pu°  de  la  isleta 
que  esta  de  la  otra  banda  de  este  Rio,’’  etc. 
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the  retreat  down  the  river  toward  El  Paso  was  begun.  The 
route  lay  along  the  “Serillo  de  Tome,”  the  “Vega  de  Las 
Nutrias,”  the  pueblo  of  Sevilleta,  “El  Alto  en  f rente  del 
Nogal,”  the  vega  opposite  Socorro,  the  hacienda  of  Luis  Lo- 
pez, and  the  ruins  of  Qualacu  and  San  Pasqual.  When  op- 
posite Socorro  and  also  opposite  Senecu  a halt  was  called  in 
order  that  some  bells  and  a small  cannon  might  be  brought 
across  the  river  and  stored  in  the  wagons.39  All  of  the  above 
named  places,  with  the  exceptions  of  Socorro  and  Senecu 
were  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eio  del  Norte.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt,  since  the  Spaniards  had  been  on  the  east  side 
since  leaving  “this  place  opposite  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,”  that 
the  latter  pueblo  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  stream*  which 
likewise  proves  that  Alameda,  which  was  on  the  same  side, 
was  also  on  the  west  bank. 
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SANTA  FE  IN  1846 

By  W.  H.  H.  Allison  1 


Shortly  after  the  American  army,  led  by  General  Stephen 
W.  Kearny,  reached  Santa  Fe,  in  August,  1846,  Don  Jose 
Leandro  Perea,  my  uncle,  knowing  fully  that  the  United 
States  government  had  extended  its  sovereignty  over  New 
Mexico  with  no  intention  of  ever  surrendering  the  Territory 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  realizing  that  he,  as  a citizen 
of  the  newly  acquired  country,  would  be  required  to  give  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  determined  to  make  a trip  to 
the  capital  city  of  the  Territory,  there  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  leading  military  officials;  and  to  inform  them  fully 
that  in  so  far  as  he  and  several  others  of  his  kindred  were 
concerned,  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the  change  which 
had  recently  taken  place. 

Personally  I was  much  elated  when  my  uncle  informed  me 
that  I was  to  be  his  guest  while  we  were  at  the  capital  and,  as 
a sort  of  recompense  for  this  recognition,  I was  to  serve  him  as 
interpreter,  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  English  idiom. 
I had  attended  school  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  during  two  and 
one-half  years  and  was  fairly  familiar  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

I had  been  in  Santa  Fe  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year  previous, 
returning  from  school,  making  the  journey  over  the  grand 
prairies  along  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  company  with  Don 
Francisco  Elguea,  of  Chihuahua.  His  caravan  consisted  of 
forty  large  wagons,  all  heavily  laden  with  merchandise  for  his 
store-houses  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  Don  Francisco  stopped 
in  Santa  Fe  about  fifteen  days,  in  order  to  allow  ample  time 
for  his  men  and  teams  to  rest  and  recuperate,  and  to  make 


i Recollections  of  Col.  Francisco  Perea,  related  to  the  writer. 
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whatever  repairs  to  his  wagons  and  harness  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  to  settle  his  accounts  with  the  customs  officials.  1 
remained  in  the  metropolis  only  two  or  three  days,  after 
which  I continued  on  my  journey  to  my  home  at  Bernalillo, 
mounted  on  a large  mule,  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Juan  Felipe 
Ortiz,  then  vicar-general  of  the  diocese,  the  animal  being  kind- 
ly loaned  me  by  that  gentleman.  Although  the  owner  of  the 
hybrid  bore  a very'  exalted  ecclesiastical  title,  I cannot  re- 
member that  the  animal  acted  at  all  different  from  any  other 
of  its,  kind  — it  was  just  a mule.  In  the  language  of  a great 
statesman,  it  was  “without  pride  of  ancestry  or  hope  of  pos- 
terity. ’ ’ 

We  reached  Santa  Fe  in  one  day’s  travel,  having  started 
very  early,  and  being  spurred  along  our  course  because  of  the 
belief  that  possibly  some  small  bands  of  Navajo  Indians  might 
be  met  with  along  the  way,  reports  having  been  circulated  a few 
days  before  that  several  individuals  of  that  tribe,  singly  and 
in  twos,  had  been  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Felipe,  and  at 
other  places  along  the  road.  These  rumors,  however,  all 
proved  to  have  been  without  foundation  in  fact.  The  Nava- 
jos  at  that  time  were  at  a safe  distance  from  the  United 
States  troops. 

I had  learned  to  read  and  speak  the  English  language  fairly 
well  for  a lad  of  sixteen  years,  and,  during  our  frequent  audi- 
ences with  the  officials  then  in  authority,  I discharged  my 
duties  as  interpreter  fairly  well,  I believe;  in  fact  my  profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  the  idiom  seemed  to  satisfy  all  the  parties 
concerned.  In  summing  up  the  sixty-five  years  that  have 
passed  since  that  time,  and  considering  the  fact  that  I was 
then  less  than  seventeen  years  old,  I regard  the  manner  of 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  on  that  occasion,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  my  life. 

While  the  Plaza  and  surroundings,  to  a considerable  degree, 
appeared  as  I had  seen  them  during  the  winter  of  the  years 
1837  and  1838,  there  had  been  some  changes  worthy  of  being 
mentioned,  and  these  I shall  refer  to  further  on  in  my  narra- 
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tive.  However,  the  most  noticeable  change  to  me,  was  thy 
appearance  of  so  many  soldiers  wearing  United  States  uni- 
forms, and  well-dressed  officers  displaying  stripes,  epaulets, 
and  shoulder  straps  on  their  clothing,  and  swords  and  other 
side-arms  pending  from  their  belts,  insignias  indicative  of 
their  several  degrees  of  rank.  Many  of  these  were  mounted 
upon  gaily  caparisoned  horses,  the  animals  meanwhile  seem- 
ing to  vie  with  their  riders  for  their  rightful  share  of  the 
pageantry.  While  in  St.  Louis  I had  frequently  seen  both 
officers  and  privates  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  on  the  streets 
in  the  city,  but  I did  not  then  expect  to  ever  see  their  kind  in 
my  own  country.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  greatest  innova- 
tion of  all,  I felt  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present  conditions, 
and  had  no  tears  to  shed  over  the  matter;  for  I knew  it  would 
ultimately  result  in  making  our  people  freer  and  more  inde- 
pendent than  they  ever  could  be  under  their  former  govern- 
ment, although  many  years  might  pass  before  much  could  be 
accomplished,  and  events  have  long  since  proved  my  belief  to 
have  been  well  founded.  The  greatest  blessing  that  has  ever 
been  bestowed  upon  the  people  of  New  Mexico  was  given 
them  when  the  United  States  arbitrarily  extended  its  jurisdic- 
tion over  their  province  and  demanded  their  future  allegiance. 

The  results  growing  out  of  my  uncle’s  visit  to  Santa  Fe  at 
that  particular  time,  together  with  his  unreserved  freedom 
in  his  interviews  and  conversations  with  the  officers  then  in 
authority  were  of  the  very  best.  A strong  reciprocal  confi- 
dence and  respect  sprang  up  between  him  and  other  members 
of  his  family  and  the  officials  in  authority  at  that  time,  which 
continued  throughout  his  long  and  useful  life.  The  'visit 
could  not  have  been  at  a more  opportune  time,  thus  proving 
the  old  adage,  “Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.”  After  that  time 
officers  served  out  their  appointed  terms  and  returned  to  their 
homes  in  the  States,  and  these  were  succeeded  by  others  who 
in  turn  did  likewise,  but  the  assured  confidence  once  placed  re- 
mained steadfast  with  the  passing  years. 

The  buildings  around  the  Plaza  and  throughout  the  remain- 
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ing  parts  of  the  capital  city,  appeared  pretty  much  as  they 
were  in  the  year  1837,  nine  years  before,  when  I made  my 
first  visit  there  in  company  with  my  parents.  The  custom  of 
using  the  public  square  as  a camping-place  and  stock  corral, 
had,  to  a large  extent,  been  abandoned.  A number  of  cotton- 
wood trees  had  been  planted  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  side- 
walks, and  these  were  being  nourished  from  a small  stream  of 
water  that  was  being  brought  from  the  Santa  Fe  River.  These 
few  changes  for  the  better,  I learned,  were  brought  about 
largely  through  the  civic  endeavors  of  the  late  Colonel  Manuel 
Chaves  and  Secretary  Donaciano  Vigil,  the  latter  having  been 
instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  some  other  valuable  im- 
provements in  the  cleaning  and  beautifying  of  some  of  the 
streets.  The  church  on  the  south  side  of  the  Plaza,  known  as 
La  Castrense,  and  sometimes  called  La  Yglesia  de  Los  Sol- 
dados  (Military  Church),  had  been  abandoned  and  was  then 
fast  falling  into  ruins,  a part  of  the  roof  already  having  fallen 
in ; however,  one  of  the  two  marble  slabs,  on  which  was  beau- 
tifully carved  a representation  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  La  Luz 
(our  Lady  of  Light),  was  still  in  place,  the  other  slab  on  which 
was  represented,  equally  as  beautiful,  Santa  Gertrudes 
wrapped  in  the  coils  of  a large  serpent,  had  disappeared. 
Some  of  the  interior  ornaments  were  still  intact,  but  many  of 
them,  being  exposed  to  the  corroding  influences  of  the  ele- 
ments, were  rapidly  going  to  decay.  The  private  chapel  on 
the  west  side,  known  in  the  year  1S37,  as  La  Capilla  de  Don 
Juan  Vigil  (Don  Juan  Vigil’s  Chapel),  had  been  discontinued 
as  a house  of  worship.  Many  people  were  then  worshiping 
in  La  Yglesia  de  Paroquia  (the  Parochial  Church),  where  is 
now  the  cathedral  and  the  bishop’s  palace. 

The  garita  still  remained  in  just  about  the  same  condition 
it  was  when  I had  seen  it  last  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1838 ; 
in  fact  it  was  beginning  to  show  some  signs  of  decay,  but  not 
to  that  degree  of  the  Military  Church.  The  summary  execu- 
tion of  four  malcontents,  leaders  in  the  Chimavo  Rebellion  of 
the  year  before,  following  the  peremptory  order  of  General 
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Armijo,  had  so  terrified  all  would-be  revolutionists,  and  sonn- 
others  that  might  be  criminally  inclined  in  other  directions,  as 
to  put  the  garita  almost,  if  not  entirely,  out  of  use  as  a plan- 
where  human  lives  were  to  be  taken.  It  could  still  be  used  a> 
an  armory  and  watch  tower,  but  it  had  lost  its  potency  as  a 
place  of  execution  for  criminals.  After  the  arrival  of  General 
Kearny’s  army,  no  further  use  of  the  antiquated  building  was 
attempted. 

Previous  to  the  American  Occupation  many  Santa  Feans 
had  depended  largely  upon  the  incoming  of  the  annual  cara- 
vans from  the  States,  bearing  their  consignments  of  mer- 
chandise, to  flush  up  the  lagging  stagnation  that  had  follows  1 
those  of  the  previous  year;  for,  very  soon  after  the  arrival  ot‘ 
these  trains,  duties  must  be  paid  to  the  customs  officials, 
teamsters  were  to  be  paid,  and  the  merchandise  sold  to  the  re- 
tail dealers.  For  a time,  therefore,  ready  money  was  quite 
plentifully  distributed.  Now  the  custom  house  had  been 
closed  forever;  notwithstanding,  money  was  very  plentiful  in 
the  capital  city  when  we  were  there.  A paymaster  had  but 
recently  arrived,  having  come  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  in  com- 
pany with  a small  detachment  of  volunteers,  and  had  paid  the 
garrison,  it  being  probably  the  first  payment  since  their  en- 
listment, as  the  men  were  volunteers  quite  recently  recruited 
and  mustered  into  service  from  their  homes  in  Missouri. 
Large  sums  of  money  were  also  paid  for  labor  and  material 
used  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Marcy,  which  was  then  being 
built ; and  other  large  sums  were  being  paid  for  hay  and  grain 
delivered  to  the  quartermaster,  for  the  many  horses  and  mules 
employed  by  the  army ; and  still  other  sums  were  being  paid 
for  meat,  flour,  and  other  supplies  furnished  the  commissary 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  stationed  there.  Money  was  then, 
perhaps,  more  plentifully  distributed  in  and  about  Santa  Fe, 
than  at  any  other  time  in  its  long  history.  Every  man  that 
wished  to  be  employed  had  some  sort  of  occupation,  for  which 
he  was  being  regularly  paid.  The  possession  of  more  or  less 
money  by  so  many  seemed  to  have  promoted  a passion  for 
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gambling;  a sort  of  maniacal  desire  to  obtain  something  of 
value,  by  some  kind  of  game  of  chance,  and  without  yielding 
its  equivalent  in  return.  And  for  this  reason  saloons,  gamb- 
ling dens,  and  dance  halls  remained  open  day  and  night,  seven 
days  in  the  week.  The  rattling  of  the  roulette  wheels,  the 
clinking  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  “chips”  used  for  counting 
in  the  various  games  of  chance;  the  prompter’s  sonorous 
“calls,”  all  poured  their  commingled  sounds  into  one’s  ears 
continually.  A large  section  of  pandemonium  seemed  to  have 
been  recently  planted  there,  and  was  not  lacking  in  the  com- 
pany of  those  devoted  to  its  promotion.  There  was  then  no 
restraining  power  whereby  these  monster  evils  might  be  even 
partially  checked  and  shorn  of  their  blighting  influences  on 
society. 

I have  stated  that  all  seemed  to  be  employed  in  one  way  or 
another,  and  that  money  was  being  plentifully  circulated 
among  the  people ; and,  judging  from  appearances,  all  seemed 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  then  existing  since  the 
“American  Occupation.”  It  appeared  that  no  one  in  author- 
ity had  taken  the  precaution  of  inquiring  whether  there  might 
not  be  some  sparks  of  discontent  lodged  in  the  breasts  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  capital  city,  and  probably  in  some 
others  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory;  and,  if  there 
were  such  evidences  of  discontent,  might  not  these  smoldering 
embers  be  easily  fanned  into  a violent  flame,  provided  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  both  still  continued  their  inac- 
tivity in  that  direction.  However,  near  the  end  of  the  year 
vague  rumors  began  to  be  circulated  about  the  capital,  that  an 
uprising  against  the  garrison  was  probably  then  in  contempla- 
tion. These  reports  were  immediately  carried  to  the  proper 
officials,  who  promptly  ordered  an  investigation,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  revealed  the  truth  of  the  reports  and  also  the 
names  of  several  prominent  individuals  connected  with  the  re- 
bellion, one  of  whom  aspired  to  be  a military  leader,  while  an- 
other expected  to  be  appointed  governor  of  the  Territory. 
These  leaders,  on  finding  their  treachery  had  been  revealed, 
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immediately  fled  to  Mexico;  and,  while  secure  from  any  dan 
ger  there,  for  a while  continued  to  keep  the  conspiracy  aUv- 
by  sending  reports  to  the  real  instigators  of  the  uprising,  that 
the  Mexican  officials  would  very  shortly  dispatch  an  army  \ , 
New  Mexico  sufficiently  strong  to  drive  all  her  enemies  b«-. 
yond  her  borders.  Stimulated  by  these  flattering  stories,  m.i 
one  of  which  contained  even  the  shadow  of  truth  in  its  who; 
makeup,  the  real  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  yet  remaining  a*, 
their  homes  and  still  unknown  to  the  civil  and  military  author* 
ities,  continued  to  mature  and  strengthen  their  plans  for  tln-ir 
first  attack.  It  was  at  first  intended  by  the  leaders  to  begin 
their  assault  at  Santa  Fe,  but  this  being  thwarted  by  the  extra 
precautions  of  the  military  at  that  place  immediately  on  learn- 
ing of  the  conspiracy,  incipience  of  their  warfare  began  at 
Taos  several  weeks  later,  and  entirely  unexpected  by  the  offi- 
cials at  the  former  place,  the  attack  being  made  upon  a small 
number  of  persons,  none  of  whom,  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  military.  Governor  Bent,  who  had  gone  to  Taos  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  his  family,  and  several  others,  mostly 
civil  officers,  and  some  persons  related  to  them  by  blood  or 
marriage,  were  the  first  to  fall  victims  of  their  cruelty.  Short- 
ly after  their  successful  attack  at  Taos  the  insurgents,  en- 
couraged by  their  easy  victory  at  that  place,  proceeded  to  in- 
vest Turley’s  Mill,2  on  Arroyo  Hondo,  where  the  proprietor 
of  the  mill  and  seven  or  eight  other  men  had  taken  refuge  in  a 
strongly  fortified  position,  and  here  they  were  again  victori- 
ous, though  their  loss  was  believed  to  have  been  many  times 
greater  than  that  inflicted  upon  the  garrison,  all  of  whom 
perished  except  one.  Having  been  defeated  in  their  purpose 
to  begin  their  attack  on  the  military  at  Santa  Fe,  the  insur- 
gents changed  tactics  by  giving  vent  to  their  fury  in  attacking 
any  person  suspected  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
Occupation.  Colonel  Price,  who  was  then  in  command  at 
Santa  Fe,  led  the  garrison  then  stationed  there,  together  with 
several  small  detachments  from  other  parts  of  the  Territory 

2 Old  Santa  Fe,  vol.  i,  183-185. 
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and  quite  a number  of  native  volunteers,  against  the  enemy; 
and,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  the  uprising 
had  been  suppressed.  However,  a little  later  on  in  the  season, 
a small  body  of  natives,  associating  themselves  with  several 
bands  of  the  nomadic  Indians  east  of  the  range,  more  for  the 
sake  of  plunder  than  anything  else,  kept  up  a sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare  until  late  in  the  summer  months.  These  were  se- 
verely chastised  and  finally  dispersed. 

The  attempt  to  rid  a country  of  an  armed  garrison  that  has 
been  peremptorily  thrust  upon  it  by  a foreign  power,  when 
considered  from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  patriotism  and  love  of 
country,  and  of  long-established  customs  and  conditions,  is 
not  without  commendation,  when  the  customs  and  conditions 
that  are  to  be  relinquished  have  proved  to  be  in  every  way 
superior  to  those  that  are  to  supplant  them  under  the  guidance 
of  the  new  government;  and,  had  the  people  of  all  nations 
been  wholly  without  this  spirit,  little  or  no  progress  in  the  way 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  the  higher  and  nobler  civicism 
would  ever  have  been  accomplished.  Had  there  been  no  desire 
for  better  conditions,  history  never  would  have  recorded  the 
brilliant  achievements  gained  at  Runnymede,  Waterloo,  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Yorktown,  and  Appomattox;  and  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  names  in  the  galaxy  of  fame  would  be  today  as 
though  they  had  never  existed.  Until  the  American  Occupa- 
tion of  New  Mexico  the  Territory,  like  Spain,  the  mother 
country,  and  all  her  dependencies  in  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, had  shared  the  misfortune  of  having  been  governed  for 
many  centuries  by  an  organization  that  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  needs  of  the  common  people.  Knowledge,  which  the  peo- 
ple had  been  morally  entitled  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  their 
leaders  and  which  would  have  resulted  in  the  production  of  a 
happier  and  nobler  citizenship  had  it  been  imparted  to  them, 
had  been  for  generations  most  studiously  and  painstakingly 
withheld  from  them.  That  the  leaders  of  the  Taos  Revolu- 
tion, being  themselves  almost  brutally  ignorant  of  the  affairs 
of  the  nations  of  the  world,  believed  they  could  probably 
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gather  a sufficient  force  to  accomplish  their  purpose  in  pre- 
venting the  American  Occupation  of  Mexico,  is  certainly  be- 
lievable to  this  day;  for,  so  wanting  were  they  of  the  common 
knowledge  of  their  own  and  adjoining  countries,  that  they 
really  believed  there  was  not  another  town  on  the  continent 
equal  in  size  to  Santa  Fe,  and  that  the  United  States  really 
exhausted  its  financial  and  military  strength  in  sending  less 
than  2,000  soldiers  into  the  Territory.  After  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison  and  the  slaughter  of  a few  friends  of  the  Occupa- 
tion, a long  and  glorious  peace  was  to  follow.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  purely  the  legitimate  spawn  of  an  ignorance  that  was 
as  dense  as  an  Egyptian  darkness,  and  the  instigators  of  it 
were  others  than  Diego  Archuleta  and  Tomas  Ortiz,  although 
they  and  a number  of  others  suffered  their  names  to  be  used, 
while  the  former  remained  in  obscurity.  The  only  time  the 
real  leaders  of  the  uprising  displayed  the  least  degree  of  com- 
mon-sense was  when  they  kept  themselves  in  the  background, 
entirely  secure  from  danger,  while  several  hundred  of  their 
deluded  followers  sacrificed  their  lives  in  vain,  and  the  whole 
harebrained  undertaking  suffered  a well-merited,  ignomin- 
ious, and  humiliating  failure. 

The  greater  part  of  the  disturbance  and  excitement  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolt  and  the  vigorous  and  summary  suppres- 
sion of  it  by  the  military  authorities,  had  about  spent  its  force 
when  I left  home  early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1847,  on  my 
way  to  New  York;  and,  at  that  time  it  was  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  affairs  were  beginning  to  be  settled  on  a permanent 
basis  that  would  insure  to  the  people  a continued  prosperity. 
All  well-informed  persons  knew  that  very  shortly  the  war  then 
in  progress  between  the  United  States  and  the  Eepublic  of 
Mexico  would  soon  terminate  in  favor  of  the  former  country, 
and  that  New  Mexico  would  continue  to  be  a part  of  the  Amer- 
ican government.  No  second  insurrection  was  ever  expected 
or  looked  for,  for  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  first  rebellion  were  abundantly  satisfied  a second 
attempt  to  rid  the  Territory  of  the  new  sovereignty  that  had 
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been  thrust  upon  it,  would  be  followed  by  a greater  disaster 
than  the  first. 

I was  absent  two  years,  and  on  my  return  home  early  in  the 
summer  of  1849  I stopped  in  Santa  Fe  a few  days,  in  company 
with  Doctor  Henry  Connelly  and  Juan  Perea,  my  father,  these 
gentlemen  having  been  my  companions  along  the  way  from 
New  York.  I was  anxious  to  see  and  take  account  of  any 
changes  and  improvements  that  might  have  been  made  during 
my  absence.  The  most  notable  improvements  were  the  two- 
story  business  houses  on  the  Plaza;  the  first  one  of  these,  I 
believe,  had  been  constructed  by  Preston  Beck  and  Robert  T. 
Brent,  these  two  having  been  associated  together  as  partners 
in  the  general  merchandise  business  for  a number  of  years, 
and  so  remained  in  business  until  the  tragic  death  of  the  lat- 
ter as  he  was  passing  over  the  Jornada  del  Muerto  (Journey 
of  Death).  Lieutenant  Thomas,  a paymaster  in  the  army, 
had  built  a second  story  on  a business  house  on  the  east  side. 
The  Castrense  or  Yglesia  de  Los  Soldados  (the  Military 
Church),  had  been  repaired  and  so  altered  as  to  be  conveni- 
ently used  as  a storehouse ; and  likewise  several  other  houses 
bordering  the  public  square  had  been  so  changed  as  to  permit 
their  use  as  places  of  business.  Quite  a number  of  business 
men  had  arrived  from  the  States  but  recently,  and  had  be- 
come engaged  in  various  occupations,  the  greater  number  of 
them  intending  to  become  permanent  residents  of  the  Terri- 
tory. Several  of  these  will  be  mentioned  later  on  in  my  nar- 
rative. 

Frank  Green  and  Thomas  Bowler,  both  very  popular  ca- 
terers, were  in  charge  of  the  Exchange  Hotel,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Plaza.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  well-trained 
help  for  the  successful  keeping  of  their  caravansary,  Green, 
shortly  after  the  American  Occupation,  made  a trip  to  Chi- 
huahua for  the  purpose  of  securing  expert  help  for  their  hos- 
telry, so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  their  business  to  better 
advantage.  On  his  return  home  he  had  in  his  company  two 
expert  bartenders,  a half-dozen  table  waiters,  Pancho’s  Band, 
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consisting  of  a number  of  well-trained  musicians,  and  an  ex- 
pert harpist;  the  latter  being  of  the  order  of  Dona  Tides 
Barcelona  who  had  been  a well-known  habitue  of  the  capital 
and  the  shady  precincts  of  the  hotels  for  many  years.  In  the 
meantime  additions  and  improvements,  which  were  said  to 
have  cost  $10,000,  were  made  to  the  property.  This  popular 
caravansary  was  always  crowded  with  guests,  and  was  fre- 
quently called  La  Fonda  Americana  (The  American  Hotel),  a 
name  that  ofttimes  led  strangers  at  first  to  believe  there  was 
another  hotel  in  Santa  Fe  equal  in  every  way  to  the  Exchange. 
There  were  several  other  places  of  like  entertainment  in  the 
capital  city  then,  but,  for  lack  of  situation  and  modern  im- 
provements, their  proprietors  failed  in  being  able  to  success- 
fully compete  with  the  hosts  of  the  Exchange. 

I have  already  mentioned  some  of  the  various  gambling  de- 
vices that  were  being  used  at  the  capital  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1846,  and  some  of  the  vice-breeding  spawns  that  naturally 
grew  out  of  them.  All  these  continued  as  before,  except  that 
everything  appertaining  to  these  vices  had  been  greatly  aug- 
mented; for  the  stakes  on  the  gambling  tables,  occasionally, 
were  very  much  larger  than  those  wagered  in  former  times. 
About  that  time  (1849),  or  very  shortly  thereafter,  I remem- 
ber once  seeing  a stake  of  $40,000  “covered”  and  taken;  anil, 
from  that  time  on,  to  some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Civil  War,  a stake  of  less  than  $10,000  was  scarcely  ever  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  talked  about  on  the 
street  comers,  in  barrooms,  and  hotel  lobbies. 

In  less  than  eight  months  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty*  of 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  whereby  New  Mexico  became  a.  part  of 
the  domain  of  the  United  States,  the  people  elected  delegates 
to  a territorial  convention ; 3 thus  making  the  first  attempt 

a The  convention  adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

“We,  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  in  convention  assembled,  having  elected  a 
delegate  to  represent  this  territory  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
urge  upon  the  supreme  government  a redress  of  our  grievances,  and  the  protection 
due  to  us  as  citizens  of  our  common  country,  under  the  constitution,  instruct  him 
as  follows:  That  whereas,  for  the  last  three  years,  we  have  suffered  under  the 
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towards  relieving  themselves  of  a condition  they  knew  to  be 
contrary  to  the  spirit  that  had  established  the  United  States 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  body,  in  which  were 

paralyzing  effects  of  a government  undefined  and  doubtful  in  its  character,  in* 
efficient  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  to  discharge  the  high  and  absolute 
duty  of  every  government,  the  enforcement  and  regular  administration  of  its  own 
laws,  in  consequence  of  which,  industry  and  enterprise  are  paralyzed,  and  discon- 
tent and  confusion  prevail  throughout  the  land;  the  want  of  proper  protection 
against  the  various  barbarous  tribes  of  Indians  that  surrounj.  us  on  every  side, 
has  prevented  the  extension  of  settlements  upon  our  valuable  public  domain,  and 
rendered  utterly  futile  every  attempt  to  explore  or  develop  the  great  resources  of 
the  territory ; surrounded  by  the  Eutaws,  Comanehes,  and  Apaches,  on  the  north, 
east,  and  south,  by  the  Navajos  on  the  west,  with  Jicarillas  within  our  limits,  and 
without  any  adequate  protection  against  their  hostile  inroads ; our  flocks  and  herds 
are  driven  off  by  thousands,  our  fellow  citizens,  men,  women  and  children  are 
murdered  or  carried  into  captivity;  many  of  our  citizens  of  all  ages  and  sexes  are 
at  this  moment  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  barbarian  bondage,  and  it  is  utterly 
out  of  our  power  to  obtain  their  release  from  a condition  to  which  death  would  be 
preferable;  the  wealth  of  our  territory  is  being  diminished;  we  have  neither  the 
means  nor  any  adopted  plan  by  government  for  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion; in  fine,  wfith  a government  temporary,  doubtful,  uncertain,  and  inefficient 
in  character  and  in  operation,  surrounded  and  despoiled  by  barbarous  foes,  ruin 
appears  inevitably  before  us,  unless  speedy  and  effectual  protection  be  extended  to 
us  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States:  Therefore  it  is 

Eesolved,  that  our  delegate  to  Congress  is  hereby  instructed  to  urge  impres- 
sively upon  the  government  the  necessity  of  a properly  organized  and  efficient 
military  force,  competent  in  numbers  to  the  entire  subjection  of  our  Indian  en- 
emies; that  a part  of  said  force  should  consist  of  a regiment  of  mounted  rangers, 
levied  from  this  territory. 

Eesolved,  that  he  urge  upon  Congress  the  imperative  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a sufficient  fund  or  resource  for  the  education  of  the  people;  that  all 
salines  or  salt  lakes  be  placed  in  possession  of  the  territorial  government  for  the 
free  use  and  benefit  of  the  people. 

Eesolved,  that  he  ask  the  necessary  appropriations  from  Congress  for  the  erec- 
tion of  territorial  and  county  buildings;  for  a library  at  the  capital  for  the  use 
of  the  government;  for  the  construction  of  public  highways;  and  the  extension  of 
post  roads  throughout  the  territory. 

Eesolved,  that  he  ask  of  Congress  the  appointment  of  suitable  persons  of 
capacity  and  practical  knowledge,  with  necessary  appropriations,  to  effect  a care- 
ful geological  survey  of  the  territory. 

Eesolved,  that  he  ask  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  the  constitution  of  the  terri- 
tory protecting  the  people  in  their  religious  rights  as  Catholics,  and  prohibiting 
all  possibility  of  the  interference  of  either  military  or  civil  tribunals  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Catholic  church; 

That  he  shall  define  the  boundaries  of  New  Mexico  as  follows:  Bounded 
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some  of  the  best  men  in  the  Territory,  met  in  Santa  Fe,  Octo- 
ber 10,  1818 ; and,  four  days  later,  the  entire  membership  of 
the  convention  signed  a memorial  asking  Congress  to  grant 
the  people  a territorial  form  of  government.  This  petition, 
like  many  others  since  that  time,  found  its  way  into  the  con- 
gressional waste  basket.  Nevertheless  it  had  servbd  its  pur- 
pose in  reminding  our  law-makers  at  Washington  that,  how- 
ever remote  we  were  from  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  however  newly  acquired  our  Territory  might  be,  it 
contained  a people  anxious  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming free  and  independent.  Failing  in  this  effort  the  peo- 
ple, without  official  authority  and  moved  only  by  their  natural 
desire  to  get  from  under  a military  regime  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, caused  an  election  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
State  officers  and  a State  legislature.  This  movement  ante- 
dated a like  action  by  the  people  of  California  for  a State  gov- 
ernment for  that  dependency  by  several  months,  thus  demon- 
strating the  fact  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  former  State,  possessed  an  inherent  desire  of 

north  by  the  Indian  Territory,  west  by  California,  south  by  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and  east  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

That  he  shall  insist  upon  the  permanent  establishment  of  two  regiments  of 
troops  within  the  territory; 

That  one  of  said  regiments  shall  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered  within  this 
territory,  and  constituted  of  the  hardy  mountaineers  and  native  citizens. 

That  he  shall  have  inserted  in  said  constitution  a provision  which  shall  secure 
the  compliance  with  contracts  between  master  and  servant,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  parties. 

That  he  shall  urge  the  establishment  of  a fort  in  the  heart  of  the  Navajo 
country,  to  protect  the  people  against  the  incursions  and  robberies  of  this 
formidable  and  marauding  Indian  tribe. 

That  he  shall  have  inserted  in  said  constitution  a provision  to  protect  the 
people  against  unjust  or  malevolent  litigation,  and  securing  to  all  persons  who 
have  a possession  of  land  or  real  estate,  for  twenty  years  without  interruption,  a 
full  and  indefeasible  title. 

That  the  laws  of  Mexico,  heretofore  in  force,  regarding  the  mineral  lands  and 
the  working  of  mines,  be  continued  in  force,  by  making  a constitutional  provision 
to  that  effect.  Antonio  Jose  Maetinez,  President. 

James  H.  Quinn,  Secretary. 
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living  under  a free  government,  and  that  chosen  through  the 
means  of  an  unhampered  ballot.  William  S.  Messervy,  then 
a practicing  attorney  at  Santa  Fe,  was  chosen  delegate  to 
Congress.  The  legislature  met  and  drafted  a constitution, 
elected  senators,  and  transacted  other  routine  business,  pre- 
paratory for  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union;  but, 
however  praiseworthy  might  have  been  the  labors  of  the  peo- 
ple’s representatives  at  that  time,  in  their  efforts  to  rid  the 
commonwealth  of  the  military  rule,  which  bore  so  heavily 
against  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  people,  Mes- 
servy was  the  only  one  that  profited  by  the  whole  undertak- 
ing; for  statehood  was  rejected,  and  one  year  later,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1850,  Congress  passed  the  Organic  Act,  creating  the 
Territory  of  New  Mexico.  Messervy’s  credentials  were  then 
favorably  considered,  admitting  him  a delegate  in  the  Thirty- 
first  Congress.  Thus  ended  the  second  of  a long  series  of  ef- 
forts extending  over  many  years,  in  our  attempt  to  become  a 
free  and  independent  people.  Being  acquainted  more  or  less 
with  every  effort  made  in  behalf  of  the  people  for  their  better- 
ment, I can  say,  every  attempt  was  a distinct  step  in  the  direc- 
tion that  finally  led  up  to  a glorious  triumph. 

Among  the  prominent  merchants  doing  business  in  Santa 
Fe,  other  than  natives,  were  several  of  the  Spiegelberg  fam- 
ily. The  first  of  these  came  as  early  as  the  year  1844.  Soon 
afterwards  several  members  of  the  Staab  family  came  and  en- 
gaged in  business;  and  a little  later  on  Joseph  Amberg,  Pres- 
ton Beck,  Robert  T.  Brent,  Joseph  Mercure,  Henry  Mercure 
(the  two  latter  being  brothers),  Charles  L.  Spencer,  a jeweler 
and  afterwards  treasurer  of  the  Territory.  Felipe  Delgado 
and  Francisco  Ortiz,  merchants,  were  also  then  engaged  in 
business.  Hugh  N.  Smith,  William  Z.  Agney,  William  S. 
Messervy,  Richard  H.  Weightman,  Joab  Houghton,  and  Elias 
P.  West  were  lawyers,  the  latter  two  then  being  respectively 
chief  justice  and  attorney  general  of  the  Territory.  Doctor 
De  Leon,  the  army  surgeon,  and  Doctor  S.  W.  Cunningham, 
were  the  only  followers  of  Esculapius,  then  engaged  in  the 
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practice  of  medicine  that  I can  now  remember.  Colonel  J.  M. 
Washington  was  the  military  commander  and  ex-officio  gov- 
ernor of  the  Territory,  Donaciano  Vigil  was  the  secretary, 
Charles  Blumner  was  treasurer,  Eugene  Leitensdorfer  was 
auditor  of  public  accounts,  and  Richard  Dallam  was  United 
States  marshal.  Later  in  the  year  Colonel  John  Munroe  suc- 
ceeded Colonel  Washington  and  became  the  last  military  gov- 
ernor. Owing  to  the  persistence  of  the  people  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  a free  government,  the  tenure  of  the  last  named 
functionary  as  chief  executive  of  the  Territory  was  very 
brief. 


TEXAS  RAIDERS  IN  NEW  MEXICO  IN  1843 

Arranged  by  E.  B.  Burton 

The  failure  of  the  Texas-Santa  Fe  Expedition  was  a sore 
spot  with  every  Texan.  The  treatment  of  the  Texans  by  Gen- 
eral Armijo,  in  the  opinion  of  citizens  of  the  Texas  Republic, 
called  for  reprisals  and  an  effort  to  avenge  the  sufferings  of 
their  countrymen.  A principal  object  in  the  Snively  and  War- 
field  attacks  upon  Mexican  communities  and  caravans  was,  if 
possible,  an  engagement  with  and  the  capture  of  General 
Armijo  and  his  troops,  at  that  time  engaged  in  escorting  the 
caravans  to  and  from  United  States  territory,  the  western 
boundary  of  winch  was  the  Arkansas.  Even  at  this  time  Mex- 
ico was  accusing  the  United  States  of  encouraging  the  Texans 
in  their  rebellion  against  Mexico.  Mexican  historians  have 
always  treated  the  events  which  preceded  the  war  with  their 
country  as  the  result  of  American  activities  in  Texas,  a view 
which  is  not  sustained  now  that  the  archives  of  both  countries 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  considered.  A refutation 
of  some  of  these  charges  preferred  by  Mexicans  is  exemplified 
in  the  action  of  Captain  Philip  St.  George  Cooke  at  the  time 
of  the  disarming  of  the  Snively  and  Warfield  forces  on  the  old 
Santa  Fe  Trail  near  the  Arkansas. 

In  describing  this  and  some  of  the  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding, Sage,1  the  eye-witness  and  participant,  says : 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  towrards  the  close  of  our  journey,  a little  be- 
low the  point  at  which  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  crosses  the  Cimarron,  we 
came  upon  two  horses  that  appeared  to  have  recently  strayed  from 
some  traveling  party.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country  any- 
thing encountered  in  this  manner  is  good  and  lawful  prize  to  the 
finder,  and  we  forthwith  set  about  taking  possession. 

i Wild  Scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Rufns  B.  Sage.  G.  D.  Miller,  Phila- 
delphia, 1855. 
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One  of  them,  however,  a two-year-old  colt,  proved  so  unmanageable 
that  we  were  obliged  to  kill  it  in  order  to  secure  the  other.  Being 
rather  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  the  fresh-slaughtered  animal 
(fine  and  fat  as  it  was)  presented  an  opportunity  too  tempting  not  to 
be  improved  in  replenishing  our  stock,  which  induced  us  to  encamp 
for  that  purpose. 

Soon  after,  a large  party  of  horsemen  made  their  appearance  from 
over  the  neighboring  hills,  and  having  devoted  a few  minutes  to  re- 
connoitering,  advanced  upon  us  at  full  charge.  In  an  instant  our 
little  force  was  drawn  up  in  readiness  to  repel  the  expected  attack. 
But,  instead  of  enemies,  the  objects  of  our  apprehension  proved  a 
squad  of  Arapahos,  and  they  were  accordingly  allowed  to  come  into 
camp. 

One  of  our  visitors  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  the  two  horses  we 
had  found,  which,  as  he  stated  (having  described  them  minutely)  had 
strayed  from  his  village,  some  six  miles  distant;  he  then  enquired  of 
us  if  we  had  seen  them.  Here  was  a dilemma;  should  we  deny  the 
fact,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  in  a falsehood,  or  should  we 
confess  and  abide  the  consequences?  Our  commandant  decided  upon 
the  latter  course ; but,  in  so  doing,  had  resort  to  an  artful  duplicity 
to  bear  upon  the  finer  feelings  of  the  Indian,  and  replied:  “My  war- 
riors had  suffered  long  for  lack  of  food.  Three  suns  had  sunk  behind 
the  mountain,  and  not  one  morsel  had  entered  their  mouths  to  give 
them  strength  for  travel.  In  their  distress  they  enquired  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  He  showred  them  the  lost  animals  of  my  brother. 

“My  warriors  were  not  slow  to  receive  the  welcome  gift.  The  flesh 
of  the  younger  one  hath  caused  us  to  bless  the  Good  Spirit ; the  other 
is  with  our  own  medicine-dogs,  that  my  brother  may  search  for  it  no 
longer.  ’ ’ 

The  owmer,  on  hearing  this,  looked  very  sorrowful.  The  colt  had 
been  a favorite  of  his  squaw  and  children.  In  a moment,  however,  he 
arose,  and  extending  his  hand  to  the  commandant,  exclaimed:  “My 
heart  is  good.  My  white  brother  did  well  to  receive  the  gift  of  the 
Good  Spirit,  that  his  warriors  might  eat.” 

To  which  the  commandant  replied:  “But  the  young  medicine-dog 
of  my  brother  was  the  beloved  of  his  wife  and  little  ones.  Wbat  will 
he  that  I give  him  so  they  sorrow  not  ? ’ ’ 

“Now,”  said  the  Indian,  “my  heart  blesses  the  paleface.  If  he 
would  bestow  his  gifts,  what  better  could  I receive  at  his  hand  than  a 
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am  all  present  of  tobacco,  that  my  pipe  may  be  filled  to  the  undying 
friendship  of  him  and  his  people.” 

A few  pieces  of  tobacco  were  accordingly  given,  and  the  good- 
natured  Indian,  after  shaking  hands  with  each  one  of  our  party,  took 
his  horse  and  departed  to  his  village. 

Where,  let  me  ask,  do  we  find  in  civilized  countries  an  instance  of 
noble  generosity  equal  to  that  of  the  poor  savage  ? 

The  Arapaho  village,  as  we  learned  from  our  visitors,  had  been 
camped  in  the  vicinity  several  days,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  await- 
ing the  Cumanches  and  catching  wild  horses.  This,  by  the  way,  re- 
minds me  of  not  having  as  yet  described  the  manner  of  performing 
the  latter  feat. 

In  taking  wild  horses,  two  methods  are  resorted  to,  alike  displaying 
considerable  tact  and  ingenuity.  Of  these  the  following  is  the  most 
common : A large  party  of  Indians,  mounted  on  their  fleetest  chargers, 
having  discovered  a band  of  these  animals,  carefully  approach  from 
the  leeward,  scattering  themselves  to  a distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
along  the  course  their  intended  captives  are  expected  to  run.  This 
done,  the  chase  is  started  at  a given  signal,  by  the  nearest  Indian,  who 
is  relieved  by  the  next  in  succession,  and  he  by  the  next,  and  so  on 
(taking  their  cue  from  the  strategy  of  wolves  in  their  capture  of  the 
antelope)  until  these  proud  rangers  of  the  prairie,  exhausted  by  their 
long-continued  and  vain  efforts  to  escape,  cease  to  assert  their  native 
liberty,  and  fall  easy  prey  to  the  lasso  of  their  pursuers.  Another 
plan  frequently  adopted  is,  to  erect  a stout  fence  from  side  to  side,  be- 
tween two  impassible  walls  of  rock.  The  unsuspicious  band  are  then 
so  started  as  necessarily  to  be  driven  within  the  enclosure,  when  their 
ready  pursuers,  closing  in  upon  the  rear,  take  them  without  the 
trouble  of  a long  chase.  Great  numbers  of  -wild  horses  are  annually 
captured  by  these  means,  which  become  domesticated  in  a very  short 
time.  But,  as  a general  thing,  they  are  less  adapted  to  hard  service 
than  those  reared  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  are  far  more  disposed  to 
reassert  their  birthright  of  freedom  at  the  first  opportunity  that  oc- 
curs. 

Our  visitors  communicated  the  important  intelligence  that  a de- 
tachment of  four  hundred  Mexicans  had  passed  their  village  only  two 
days  previous,  on  its  way  to  the  Arkansas;  which  statement  was  fur- 
ther corroborated  by  certain  indications  noticed  on  the  trail.  The  en- 
emy was  evidently  in  pursuit  of  us,  and,  weak  as  we  were  numerically, 
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none  expressed  any  other  feeling  than  that  of  a willingness  to  nu***, 
him. 

From  this  camp,  our  course  bore  west-northwest  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles,  during  which  distance  we  found  no  wmter,  and  suffered  great h- 
from  the  agonizing  effects  of  thirst.  One  of  our  pack-horses,  ais.,, 
took  the  “stampede,”  and  ran  off  with  his  entire  load,  consisting 
principally  of  ammunition,  and  all  our  efforts  to  retake  him  prov*d 
abortive. 

About  noon  the  succeeding  day,  we  reached  our  destination,  where 
a junction  was  formed,  not  with  the  army  we  had  hoped  to  find,  but 
with  the  mere  handful  who  had  parted  from  us  a few  weeks  since  at 
the  Arkansas.  Discouragement  and  discontent  were  depicted  upon 
the  countenance  of  every  one,  as  the  lateness  of  the  season  admonis'  \] 
us  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  arrival  of  expected  reenfor -e- 
ments.  The  dreaded  approach  of  the  Cumanches,  those  unsparing 
enemies  of  the  Texans,  of  whom  we  had  received  reliable  intelligence, 
far  more  than  the  proximity  of  four  hundred  Mexican  troops,  gave  us 
just  cause  for  apprehension.  A council  wras  held  forthwith,  to  decide 
upon  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued.  Prudence  seemed  to  dictate 
an  abandonment  of  our  present  position  — while  the  enemy  were  look- 
ing for  us  in  another  quarter,  we  might  steal  a march  upon  him  in  his 
own  country. 

These  suggestions  gave  tone  to  subsequent  movements,  and  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  following  we  were  under  way.  For  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  our  course  continued  up  the  dry  sand-creek  that  had 
marked  our  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  night  following  was  passed 
with  a few  lodges  of  Arapahos,  who  were  encamped  at  a small  pool  of 
water  near  a bluff  bank  of  sandstone.  This  rock  exhibited  many  rude 
engravings  upon  its  smooth  side,  representing  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, dogs,  snakes,  and  lizards,  with  various  other  devices  — evidently 
the  work  of  ancient  artists  in  commemoration  of  some  remarkable  oc- 
currence connected  with  the  former  history  of  the  country. 

I examined  the  sketch  with  deep  interest,  and  felt  as  if  glancing  at 
the  obscure  records  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  some  extinct  nation, 
written  in  a language  like  itself,  now  no  longer  known. 

Our  hunters,  having  accompanied  the  Indians  to  the  chase,  soon 
after  returned  with  a choice  supply  of  fresh  meat,  and  four  wolf  pups 
The  latter  had  been  taken  by  an  Indian  boy,  three  or  four  years  old. 
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who  fearlessly  entered  the  den,  during  the  absence  of  the  dam,  and 
bore  away  her  defenceless  family  in  triumph. 

The  next  day  saw  us  again  en  route.  One  of  our  men,  having  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  commanding  officer,  proceeded  a short  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  main  party  for  the  purpose  of  hunting.  Not 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  course  proposed,  he  mistook  his  way  and, 
despite  our  continued  efforts  to  set  him  aright,  could  no  longer  be  seen 
or  heard  of,  and  we  were  at  length  reluctantly  forced  to  give  him  up. 
Continuing  up  the  creek  some  two  days,  we  found  it  very  difficult  to 
procure  water,  and  were  often  compelled  to  dig  for  it  in  the  sand  to  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 

From  this  point,  we  bore  south-southwest,  and  after  more  than  a 
day  and  night’s  hard  traveling,  over  an  arid  sand-prairie,  favored  by 
neither  tree,  shrub,  nor  watercourse,  we  arrived  at  the  head  of  a small 
affluent  of  the  Cimarron,  inducting  us  to  the  bewitching  scenery  of  the 
thrice  lovely  valley  that  lay  immured  within  its  giant  walls. 

On  striking  the  Cimarron  we  continued  our  march  up  its  valley  for 
some  three  days  and  camped  for  a short  time,  to  make  a cache  of  our 
surplus  baggage  for  the  purpose  of  traveling  with  greater  expedition. 
The  day  preceding,  however,  afforded  two  incidents  worthy  of  note. 
One  was  the  reappearance  of  our  lost  man,  who,  having  found  his  way 
to  this  point,  and  knowing  we  must  necessarily  make  it  in.  our  line  of 
march,  had  been  awaiting  us  for  the  past  two  days.  He  was  hailed  as 
one  risen  from  the  dead,  and  welcomed  back  to  our  midst.  But  the 
expulsion  of  three  for  cowardice  almost  immediately  followed  the  re- 
accession of  one.  Considerable  dissatisfaction  had  existed  for  some 
days,  in  reference  to  our  plan  of  operations.  Several  of  the  company 
had  openly  talked  of  desertion,  and  were  using  their  earnest  endeavors 
to  persuade  others  to  this  course.  As  we  approached  the  enemy’s 
country,  the  spirit  of  insubordination  showed  itself  with  increased 
violence.  The  time  and  place,  even,  were  pitched  upon  for  raising 
the  standard  of  rebellion  against  all  orders  and  those  who  gave  them. 
Affairs  at  length  reached  a crisis  that  loudly  demanded  a resort  to 
some  prompt  measures  to  restore  them  to  their  proper  equilibrium  — 
an  example  must  be  made. 

Accordingly  the  company  was  drawn  up  in  line,  when  the  articles 
subscribed  to  by  each  of  its  members  were  read.  This  done,  the  com- 
manding officer  addressed  the  malcontents  in  a few  brief  words,  de- 
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manding  which  of  those  articles  he  had  violated ; if  neither,  they  were 
equally  binding  as  at  first;  then  alluding  to  the  rumors  that  had 
reached  his  ears  from  various  sources,  he  stated  his  readiness  to  re- 
lease any  one  requesting  it  from  further  obligation,  but  the  discharge 
would  he  a dishonorable  one  — a discharge  for  cowardice. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  “cowardice!  We  are  on  the  eve  of  entering  the 
enemy’s  country,  and  the  hearts  of  some  doubtless  begin  to  fail  them. 
Texas  wants  no  cowards  to  fight  her  battles'  None  but  brave  men 
and  true,  are  worthy  of  that  honor ! Now,  I repeat  it,  if  any  tim- 
orous spirit,  any  pusillanimous  heart,  any  despicable  poltroon,  wishes 
his  discharge,  I stand  ready  to  give  it;  let  him  step  one  pace  in  ad- 
vance from  the  ranks  and  acknowledge  himself  a coward ! His  name 
shall  be  erased  from  the  muster  roll.” 

At  this  announcement,  three  men  stepped  forward,  and  their  names 
were  severally  repeated,  as  they  received  their  discharge,  accompanied 
by  the  cutting  words,  ‘ ‘ reason  — cowardice ! ’ ’ 

After  this  the  commanding  officer  again  addressed  them:  “You 
are  now  dishonorably  discharged,  and,  as  sentenced,  before  high  heav- 
en, I pronounce  you  cowards.  If  either  of  you  considers  this  sentence 
unjust,  let  him  shoulder  his  rifle  and  choose  his  own  distance.  I 
stand  ready  to  give  him  any  satisfaction  he  may  demand  in  repara- 
tion of  his  wounded  honor.  But  you  shall  pocket  the  disgrace.  To- 
night you  may  stay  with  us,  tomorrow  you  must  and  shall  leave. 

“And  you,  my  brave  comrades,  who  have  chosen  to  abide  by  that 
flag  which  has  graced  the  triumphs  of  by-gone  days,  may  you  never  de- 
sert it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Look  up  with  hope,  and  as  you  gaze 
upon  its  bright  star  of  lonely  grandeur,  consider  it  the  harbinger  of 
success,  the  genius  of  victory.” 

The  next  morning,  the  three  faint-hearted  volunteers  accordingly 
left  camp,  reducing  our  little  number  to  twenty-one  — a lean  force, 
truly,  for  an  expedition  so  hazardous.  Yet  none  flinched  at  the  thick 
array  of  anticipated  dangers.  All  were  ready  and  anxious  for  the 
encounter. 

The  above  summary  proceeding  completely  effected  its  designed 
object,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  reduced  the  turbulent  spirits  to 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  discipline. 

From  Cache  Camp  wre  resumed  our  march,  and,  on  the  fourth  day 
subsequent,  struck  the  Taos  trail  at  the  crossing  of  the  Rio  de  las 
Animas,  thence,  continuing  up  the  river  about  forty  miles,  w’e  came 
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to  a place  recently  occupied  by  a detachment  of  Mexicans.  After  a 
careful  examination,  we  became  satisfied  that  it  had  been  some  sixty 
cavalry,  who  were  then  doubtless  awaiting  our  advance  at  no  great 
distance;  and,  from  appearances,  not  more  than  three  days  had 
elapsed  since  its  evacuation.  Feeling  ill-disposed  to  try  the  patience 
of  our  enemy  by  keeping  him  in  too  long  suspense,  we  immediately 
started  in  pursuit. 

The  route  led  by  a rough  pass  over  a spur  of  the  Taos  Mountains 
which  heads  the  tierras  tcmpladas  southwest  of  the  Cimarron,  into  a 
prairie  ranging  from  east  to  west,  forty-five  or  fifty  miles  long  and 
thirty  or  more  broad,  and  skirting  the  three  principal  streams  that 
unite  to  form  the  Colorado.  From  this  point  it  continued  over  an- 
other spur  of  the  mountain  chain  into  a valley  some  ten  miles  broad, 
ranging  from  north  to  south  and  intersected  by  the  trail  from  Taos  to 
the  Santa  Fe  road,  striking  the  latter  near  the  Wagon  Mound.  (This 
mound  is  a singular  natural  elevation  in  the  form  of  a covered  wagon 
near  the  road  from  the  United  States  to  Santa  Fe,  about  fifty  miles 
south  of  Taos.)  Thence  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  across  a spread  of 
high  prairie,  to  a considerable  creek,  four  or  five  miles  southeast  of 
the  town  of  Mora. 

At  this  point  our  scouts  reported  the  enemy  as  occupying  a forti- 
fied camp,  wrhich  commanded  the  only  feasible  pass  leading  to  the  ad- 
joining settlements.  Upon  the  reception  of  this  intelligence,  we  with- 
drew to  a deserted  ranch  and  encamped  for  the  night,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain, if  possible,  more  certain  information  relative  to  his  position  and 
force. 

The  men  sent  to  reconnoitre  returned  about  midnight,  but  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  no  satisfactory  information  of  the  enemy’s  posi- 
tion, owing  to  the  darkness  and  their  ignorance  of  the  topography  of 
the  country.  However,  they  reported  having  discovered  a point  over- 
looking his  camp,  from  which  our  whole  force  might  watch  his  move- 
ment screened  from  his  observation  by  a dense  thicket  of  pines,  and 
recommended  it  for  our  occupancy  the  ensuing  day.  Accordingly  in 
the  morning  orders  were  given  to  that  effect  ; and,  after  a march  of 
four  or  five  miles,  covered  by  an  unbroken  forest  of  pine  and  cedar, 
we  arrived  at  the  place  designated,  and  encamped  almost  within 
speaking  distance  of  the  enemy. 

No  point  could  be  more  admirably  situated  for  our  purpose.  The 
gradual  acclivity  by  which  we  had  advanced,  studded  with  pine,  hem- 
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lock,  and  pifion,  led  to  the  summit  of  a high  ridge,  bounding  a broad 
valley  upon  its  opposite  side  with  vast  piles  of  perpendicular  rock, 
several  hundred  feet  in  altitude.  Through  this  valley  a large  crn-k 
traced  its  way,  graced  by  occasional  groves  of  cottonwood  and  willow. 
In  one  of  these,  appeared  the  Mexican  encampment. 

So  matchless  was  our  position,  by  aid  of  a spy  glass  we  could  ob- 
serve his  every  movement  without  incurring  the  risk  of  being  our- 
selves discovered. 

A mere  glance  revealed  the  true  state  of  affairs.  The  hostile  force, 
consisting  of  some  sixty  strong,  completely  commanded  the  only  en- 
trance into  the  valley  from  the  east,  and  was  otherwise  so  advan- 
tageously posted  as  to  render  an  immediate  attack  extremely  hazard- 
ous. We  accordingly  awaited  the  cover  of  night  for  further  opera- 
tions and  contented  ourselves  meanwhile  with  watching  the  unsus- 
pecting foe. 

Our  plan  was  to  storm  the  Mexican  camp  and  force  a passage  into 
the  adjoining  town,  where  we  expected  to  encounter  another  detach 
ment  and  after  defeating  it,  make  good  our  retreat  before  a sufficient 
reenforcement  could  be  rallied  to  oppose  us. 

Soon  after  sundown,  arrangements  being  completed,  we  commenced 
our  march.  A detour  of  four  or  five  miles  led  us  to  the  head  of  a 
narrow  and  circuitous  defile,  marking  the  entrance  to  the  valley ; wind- 
ing our  way  through  which  silently,  in  a few  moments,  we  were  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy. 

Here  dismounting,  the  company  was  drawn  into  line,  and  the  plan 
of  attack  communicated  to  each,  as  follows : three  men,  mounted  upon 
fleet  horses,  were  to  dispose  of  themselves,  if  possible,  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  pi*event-  an  escape,  while  the  remainder,  in  two  divisions,  the 
one  headed  by  the  colonel  commandant  and  the  other  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, commenced  a simultaneous  attack  at  different  points.  Orders 
were  given  to  scale  the  enemy’s  breastwork,  seize  his  arms,  and  de- 
mand his  surrender,  but  not  to  fire  a shot,  unless  in  case  of  resistance 
or  an  attempt  to  escape;  and,  even  then,  to  avoid  all  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood. 

Thus  disposed,  we  advanced  to  the  charge;  but  a new  difficulty 
here  arose.  The  creek  which,  from  our  high  point  of  observation  dur- 
ing the  day,  had  appeared  only  a diminutive  stream,  now  presented 
its  broad  surface,  with  a current  of  swift  and  deep  water,  while  a 
steep  bank  upon  the  other  side  showed  the  enemy  at  its  very  verge 
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Nothing  daunted  we  plunged  in,  and,  almost  as  soon,  gained  the  op- 
posite shore.  Ascending  the  bank  we  attracted  the  notice  of  the  sen- 
tinels, and  received  the  challenge : 

“Quienes  veniren?”  “Que  dicen,”  we  asked.  Again  they  chal- 
lenged: “Quienes  veniren,  ” at  which  a rush  was  made  upon  the  chal- 
lengers, who  were  almost  instantly  disarmed,  and  our  whole  party, 
leaping  into  camp,  gave  to  the  enemy  the  first  intimation  of  its  pres- 
ence. 

“Muchos  Tejanos,”  exclaimed  one,  as  the  astonished  Mexicans 
snatched  their  arms. 

“Si,  muchos  Tejanos.  Quieren  las  escopetas!”  was  the  reply,  as 
we  sprang  to  prevent  them. 

Here  a smart  struggle  ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the 
enemy  with  a loss  of  five  killed,  four  wounded,  and  eighteen  prison- 
ers, the  remainder  having  escaped  despite  our  efforts  to  prevent  it; 
but  all  the  camp  equipage  fell  into  our  hands,  with  seventy-two  head 
of  horses  and  mules.  Among  the  arms  taken  were  two  or  three  pieces 
that  had  belonged  to  the  Texan-Santa  Fe  Expedition  of  the  fall  of 
1841.2 

A council  was  now  held  to  decide  upon  the  expediency  of  proceed- 
ing immediately  to  the  neighboring  town.  A majority  at  first  were 

2 Indian  Wars  and  Pioneers  of  Texas,  ‘‘Snivelv’s  Expedition  Against  the 
Mexican  Santa  Fe  Traders  in  1843,”  pp.  91-93.  John  Henry  Brown:  ‘‘The 
year  1843  was  one  of  the  gloomiest,  at  least  during  its  first  half,  ever  experienced 
in  Texas.  The  perfidious  and  barbarous  treatment  given  the  ‘ Texian-Santa  Fe  ’ 
prisoners  of  1841,  after  they  had  capitulated  as  prisoners  of  war,  preceded  by  the 
treason  of  one  of  their  number,  a wretch  named  "William  P.  Lewis,  had  created 
throughout  Texas  a desire  for  retaliation.  The  expedition  so  surrendered  to  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Armijo,  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  was  both  com- 
mercial and  peaceful,  but  of  necessity  accompanied  by  a large  armed  escort  to 
protect  it  against  the  hostile  Indians,  covering  the  entire  distance.  The  wisdom 
and  the  legality  of  the  measure,  authorized  by  President  Lamar,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, were  severely  criticised  by  many;  but  Texas  was  a unit  in  indigna- 
tion at  the  treacherous,  dastardly  and  brutal  treatment  bestowed  upon  their  brave 
and  chivalrous  citizens  after  honorable  surrender,  among  whom  were  many  well 
known  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  including  Hugh  McLeod,  the  commander,  Jose  An- 
tonio Navarro,  William  G.  Cooke  and  Dr.  Richard  F.  Brenhain  as  Peace  Commis- 
sioners, Capt.  Matthew  Caldwell,  Geo.  W.  Kendall  of  New  Orleans,  young  Frank 
Coombes  of  Kentucky,  Capt.  Houghton  and  an  array  of  first  class  privates,  the 
choice  spirits  of  the  country,  of  whom  my  friend  of  forty-eight  years,  Thomas  W. 
Hunt,  now  of  Bosque  County,  is  still  an  honorable  sample. 

‘‘The  triplicate  Mexican  raid  of  1842,  ending  with  the  glorious  but  unsuc- 
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favorable  to  the  proposition;  but  some  objected,  and  urged  the  irnpr 
dence  of  weakening  our  force  by  a division,  as  we  should  either  t> 
necessitated  to  do,  in  that  event,  or  relinquish  the  advantage  already 
gained,  and,  further,  the  enemy,  being  aware  of  our  approach  wi-.* 

cessful  battle  of  Mier,  intensified  tbe  desire  for  retaliatory  action  towards  Mex;<-<, 
and  especially  so  towards  New  Mexico. 

“As  tbe  result  of  this  feeling,  on  tbe  2Sth  of  January,  1843,  Jacob  Sniv,-i-- 
wbo  had  held  the  staff  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  Texian  army,  applied  to  the  gov,-r 
ment  for  authority  to  raise  men  and  proceed  to  the  upper  boundaries  of  Tex-..- 
and  capture  a rich  train  belonging  to  Armijo  and  other  Santa  Fe  Mexicans,  p. : 
mission  was  issued  by  George  W.  Hill,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  16th  of  Februarv. 
with  provisos  that  half  the  spoils  should  go  to  the  government  and  should  only  i«- 
taken  in  honorable  warfare. 

‘ ‘ On  the  24th  of  April,  near  the  present  town  of  Denison,  the  expedition,  about 
175  strong,  was  organized,  with  Snivelv  unanimously  chosen  as  commander.  A 
few  others  joined  a day  or  two  later,  making  a total  of  about  190.  They  followed 
the  old  Chihuahua  trail  west  till  assured  of  being  west  of  the  hundredth  meridian, 
then  bore  north,  passing  along  the  western  base  of  the  Wichita  mountains,  and  ou 
the  27th  of  May  encamped  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Arkansas.  This  was 
said  to  be  about  forty  miles  below  the  Missouri-Santa  Fe  crossing,  but  was  only 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  road  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

“It  was  known  before  they  started  that  a Mexican  train  of  great  value  (for 
that  day)  would  pass  from  Independence  to  Santa  Fe,  some  time  in  the  spring, 
and  as  the  route  for  a long  distance  lay  in  Texas,  it  was  considered  legitimate  prey. 

“They  soon  learned  from  some  men  from  Bent’s  Fort  that  six  hundred  Mex- 
ican troops  were  waiting  above  to  escort  the  caravan  from  the  American  boundary 
to  Santa  Fe.  Snively  kept  out  scouts  and  sought  to  recruit  his  horses.  IPs 
scouts  inspected  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  found  their  number  as  reported, 
about  six  hundred.  On  the  20th  of  June  a portion  of  the  command  had  a fight 
with  a detachment  of  the  Mexicans,  killing  seventy  and  capturing  eighty  prisoner*, 
including  eighteen  wounded,  without  losing  a man,  and  securing  a fine  supply  of 
horses,  saddles  and  arms.  Snively  held  them  prisoners  in  a camp  with  good  water. 
On  the  24th  three  hundred  Indians  suddenly  appeared,  but,  seeing  Snively ’s  posi- 
tion and  strength,  professed  friendship.  There  was  no  confidence,  however,  in 
their  profession,  excepting  so  far  as  induced  by  a fear  to  attack. 

“The  long  delay  created  great  discontent  and  when  scouts  came  in  on  the  2Sth 
and  reported  no  discovery  of  the  caravan,  a separation  took  place.  Seventy  of  the 
men,  selecting  Captain  Eli  Chandler  as  their  commander,  started  home  on  the  29th. 
Snively,  furnishing  his  wounded  prisoners  with  horses  to  ride,  the  others  with  a 
limited  number  of  guns  for  defense  against  the  Indians  and  such  provisions  ns  he 
could  spare,  set  the  whole  party  at  liberty.  Whereupon  he  pitched  another  camp 
farther  up  the  river  to  await  the  caravan,  perfectly  confident  that  he  was  west  oi 
the  hundredth  meridian  and  (being  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Arkansas,  the 
boundary  line  from  that  meridian  to  its  source),  therefore,  in  Texas.  Subsequent 
surveys  proved  that  he  was  right.  By  a captured  Mexican  he  learned  that  the 
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doubtless  prepared  to  oppose  a dangerous  resistance,  such  as  would 
be  attended  with  great  risk  of  life  on  our  part,  without  securing  any 
possible  benefit  in  its  result.  The  latter  reasons  influenced  the  de- 
cision, and  orders  were  accordingly  given  to  withdraw  from  the  scene 
of  action. 

caravan  was  not  far  distant  escorted  by  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  United  States 
dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  Philip  St.  George  Cooke.  On  June  30th  they 
were  discovered  by  the  scouts  and  found  to  have  also  two  pieces  of  artillery. 
Cooke  soon  appeared,  crossed  the  river,  despite  the  protest  of  Snively  that  he  was 
on  Texas  soil,  and  planted  his  guns  so  as  to  rake  the  camp.  He  demanded  un- 
conditional surrender  and  there  was  no  other  alternative  to  the  outrage.  Cooke 
allowed  them  to  retain  ten  guns  for  the  one  hundred  and  seven  men  present,  com- 
pelled to  travel  at  least  four  hundred  miles  through  a hostile  Indian  country,  with- 
out a human  habitation;  but  their  situation  was  not  so  desperate  as  he  intended, 
for  a majority  of  the  men,  before  it  was  too  late,  buried  their  rifles  and  double- 
barreled  shot  guns  in  the  friendly  sand  mounds,  and  meekly  surrendered  to  Cooke 
the  short  escopetas  they  had  captured  from  the  Mexicans.  Cooke  immediately  re- 
crossed the  river  and  slept.  He  awakened  to  a partial  realization  of  his  harsh 
and  unfeeling  act;  and  sent  a message  to  Snively  that  he  would  escort  as  many 
of  his  men  as  would  accept  the  invitation  into  Independence,  Missouri.  About 
forty-two  of  the  men  went,  among  whom  were  Captain  Myers  F.  Jones,  of  Fayette 
County,  his  nephew  John  Eice  Jones  Jr.,  formerly  of  Washington  County,  Mis- 
souri, and  others  whose  names  can  not  be  recalled.  With  Cooke,  on  the  health- 
seeking trip,  was  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Pease,  a noted  hardware  merchant  of  St.  Louis, 
and  an  old  friend  of  the  writer,  who  bitterly  denounced  Cooke  and  defended  the 
cause  of  the  Texians  on  reaching  St.  Louis. 

“Col.  Snively  hastily  dispatched  a courier  advising  Capt.  Chandler  of  these 
events  and  asking  him  to  halt.  He  did  so  and  on  the  2d  of  July  the  two  parties 
re  united.  On  the  4th  the  Indians  stampeded  sixty  of  their  horses,  but  in  the 
fight  lost  twelve  warriors,  while  one  Texian  was  killed  and  one  wounded. 

“On  the  6th  the  scouts  reported  that  the  caravan  had  crossed  the  Arkansas. 
Some  wanted  to  pursue  and  attack  it  — others  opposed.  Snively  resigned  on  the 
9th.  Sixty-five  men  selected  Charles  A.  Warfield  as  leader  (not  the  Charles  A. 
Warfield  afterwards  representative  of  Hunt  County,  and  more  recently  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  another  man  of  the  same  name  who,  it  is  believed,  died  before  the 
Civil  War.)  Colonel  Snively  adhered  to  this  party.  They  pursued  the  caravan 
till  the  13th,  when  they  found  the  Mexican  escorts  to  be  too  strong  and  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  stayed  home.  Warfield  resigned  and  Snively  was  reelected.  On 
the  20th  they  were  assaulted  by  a band  of  Indians,  but  repulsed  them,  and  after 
the  usual  privations  of  such  a trip  in  mid-summer,  they  arrived  at  Bird’s  Fort, 
on  the  West  Fork  of  the  Trinity,  pending  the  efforts  to  negotiate  a treaty  at  that 
place,  as  elsewhere  set  forth  in  this  work.  Chandler  and  party,  including  Captain 
S.  P.  Eoss,  had  already  gotten  in. 

“Besides  those  already  named  as  in  this  expedition  was  the  now  venerable  and 
honorable  ex-Senator  Stewart  A.  Miller,  of  Croskett,  who  kept  a daily  diary  of 
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In  the  interim  the  wounded  had  been  carefully  attended  to,  and  ax 
we  were  about  to  leave,  the  prisoners  were  all  set  at  liberty,  with  then.* 
words:  “You  are  now  free.  Bury  your  dead,  and  remember  in  fu- 
ture how  vain  it  is  to  resist  the  arms  of  Texas.  Tell  Armijo,  your 
General,  the  Texans  are  men,  and  not  -wild  beasts.  They  never  kill 
an  unresisting  enemy  — they  never  kill  a prisoner  of  war.  He  has 
done  both,  but  let  him  beware  how  he  does  it  again  for  the  lives  of 
ten  Mexicans  shall  be  the  forfeit  for  each  offense.” 

All  things  being  arranged  for  the  retrograde  movement,  we  were 
promptly  under  way  upon  our  return  march  to  the  Cimarron.  The 
route  led  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  the  Wagon  Mound,  at  which 
point  a large  number  of  dark-looking  objects  appeared,  but  so  indis- 
tinctly we  were  unable  to  determine  their  nature ; these  as  we  subse- 
quently learned,  were  a body  of  Mexican  troops,  numbering  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  men. 

Continuing  our  course,  about  noon  we  made  camp  at  a gap  in  the 
mountain  range,  facing  from  the  west  the  head  branches  of  the  Colo- 
rado. The  sentinels  were  cautiously  posted,  two  upon  the  summit  in 
the  rear,  and  two  with  the  horses  in  front,  and  express  orders  given 
to  them  not  to  leave  their  stations  until  relieved,  and  to  give  imme- 
diate notice  of  the  appearance  of  any  suspicious  object.  The  remain- 
der of  the  party  were  soon  busily  occupied,  some  in  preparations  for 
dinner,  and  others  in  making  amends  for  a night  of  wakefulness. 

In  fact,  each  one  conducted  himself  apparently  with  as  little  con- 

the  trip,  which  was  in  my  possession  for  several  years  and  to  which  Yoakum  also 
had  access.  The  late  founder  of  the  flourishing  town  bearing  his  name,  Robert 
A.  Terrell,  was  also  one  of  the  party,  and  a number  of  others  who  are  scattered 
over  the  country,  but  their  names  cannot  be  given. 

“When  this  news  reached  St.  Louis,  the  writer  was  on  a visit  to  that  city,  the 
guest  of  Col.  A.  B.  Chambers,  editor  of  the  Republican,  in  whose  family  sis 
years  of  his  boyhood  had  been  passed.  The  press  of  the  country  went  wild  in 
bitter  denunciation  of  the  Texians  as  robbers  and  pirates.  The  Republican  alone 
of  the  St.  Louis  press  seemed  willing  to  hear  both  sides.  Capt.  Myers  F.  Jones 
and  party  published  a short  defensive  card,  supplemented  by  a friendly  one  from 
Mr.  Joseph  S.  Pease.  That  was  nearly  forty-five  years  ago,  when  the  writer  had 
just  graduated  from  contests  with  Mexican  freebooters,  running  for  the  ten 
months  next  prior  to  the  battle  of  Mier.  He  could  not  submit  in  silence,  and 
published  in  the  Republican  a complete  recapitulation  of  the  outrages,  robberies, 
and  murders  committed  in  1841  and  1842  by  the  Mexicans  upon  the  people  of 
Texas,  closing  with  a denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  Captain  Philip  St.  George 
Cooke.  ’ ’ 
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cern  as  though  it  were  impossible  that  a Mexican  could  be  found  this 
side  of  the  halls  of  Montezuma.  Participating  in  this  general  feeling 
of  security,  and  anxious  to  enjoy  the  relaxations  of  camp,  in  a brief 
interval  the  sentinels  deserted  their  posts  and  mingled  with  the 
loungers. 

This  remissness  wTas  first  noticed  by  a private,  who  hurriedly  en- 
quired, “Where  is  the  guard?”  Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken, 
when  another  exclaimed,  “There  go  our  horses!” 

The  latter  announcement  aroused  all  hands,  but  only  in  time  to 
witness  our  whole  eaballard  under  full  headway  before  a small  party 
of  Mexican  cavalry,  while  at  the  same  instant  a brisk  fire  was  opened 
upon  us  from  the  rear,  and  the  dusky  forms  of  the  enemy  appeared 
both  right  and  left;  thus  we  had  the  mortification  to  find  our  little 
band  surrounded  by  a superior  force. 

Orders  were  given  to  dislodge  the  foe,  and  occupy  his  position  in 
the  rear.  At  the  wnrd  “charge,”  our  dauntless  partizans,  with  a 
shout  rushed  up  the  steep  hill-side,  and  drove  the  panic  stricken  Mex- 
icans before  them,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitancy  in  all  direc- 
tions, throwing  away  their  blankets,  robes,  amis,  and  even  clothes,  to 
aid  them  in  their  hurried  escape.  So  great  wras  their  consternation, 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  not  one  remained  in  sight,  either  far  or 
near. 

On  examining  the  premises,  we  found  fifteen  or  twenty  saddles, 
with  a mule,  w'hich  they  had  likewise  abandoned,  but  only  two  half- 
jaded  animals  told  the  remnants  of  the  noble  eaballard  of  more  than 
eighty  head  that  had  grazed  around  us  scarcely  thirty  minutes  be- 
fore ; a thing  of  itself  equivalent  of  a defeat. 

What  could  twenty-one  footmen  do  in  an  open  prairie  opposed  by 
hundreds  of  cavalry,  able  at  any  time  to  choose  their  own  place  and 
mode  of  attack?  The  issue  was  quite  apparent  — we  must  retreat. 
In  an  advantageous  position,  surrounded  by  game,  and  acquainted 
with  the  topography  of  the  countin',  we  might  hold  out  against  a 
force  of  thousands;  but.  it  would  be  presumption  to  think  of  either 
maintaining  our  present  ground  or  advancing  upon  the  foe. 

Preparations  were  therefore  immediately  commenced  for  acting 
upon  the  only  prudent  alternative  now  left.  Each  man  selected  for 
himself  a blanket,  or  robe,  which  with  such  other  necessaries  as  he 
could  conveniently  carry,  was  bound  in  the  form  of  a knapsack  and 
strapped  to  his  shoulders;  our  animals  were  then  heavily  laden  with 
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provisions,  and  the  remaining  luggage  (consisting  of  arms  taken  from 
the  enemy,  saddles,  robes,  blankets,  knives,  etc.)  committed  to  {In- 
flames; the  value  of  the  property  thus  destroyed,  amounted  to  several 
thousand  dollars.  It  was  a melancholy  thing  to  witness  this  wanton 
waste ; yet  such  is  the  custom  of  war  under  like  circumstances. 

Toward  sundown  we  took  up  our  line  of  march,  each  one  on  fool 
with  his  shouldered  pack,  in  every'  appearance  illustrating  the  sol- 
dier’s return  “from  the  war!” 

In  the  above  manner  we  trudged  along,  bearing  a course  due  east, 
till  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  which  brought  us  to  the  base  of  da- 
table mountain  at  the  head  of  the  Cimarron,  having  discovered  the  en- 
emy’s scouts  hovering  in  the  distance  on  two  or  three  occasions  dur- 
ing the  interval.  The  day  following  we  crossed  the  mountain,  upon 
whose  summit  was  a beautiful  plateau,  some  ten  miles  in  width  and 
of  unknown  length. 

The  soil  gave  every  evidence  of  fertility,  and  was  well  watered.  I 
noticed  a number  of  strawberry  vines  — the  first  I had  seen  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  a profuse  array  of  floral  loveliness.  A consider- 
able lake  also  appeared,  whose  banks  were  of  perpendicular  rock 
measuring  a descent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet ; while  on  its  shady  side 
a pile  of  snow  bade  defiance  to  the  heat  of  summer,  and  looked  pleas- 
ingly strange  amid  the  surrounding  verdure. 

After  a lengthy  search,  we  finally  found  a place  of  descent  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  mountain,  which  led  us  into  the  valley  of  the 
extreme  left-hand  fork  of  the  Rio  de  las  Animas. 

The  bottom  of  this  stream,  as  it  emerged  from  the  mountains,  dis- 
closed a soil  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Among  its  indigenous  pro- 
ductions I noticed  a spread  of  fifty  acres  or  more,  so  densely  covered 
With  onions  that  hundreds  of  bushels  might  be  gathered  in  a short 
time.  This  plant  was  of  a different  kind  from  any  I ever  before  saw. 
Its  color  was  white,  size  about  equal  to  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  appear- 
ance much  like  that  of  the  common  onion ; but  it.  had  flag-shaped  stalk 
and  was  much  less  offensive  in  taste  and  smell  than  is  natural  to  this 
species  of  roots. 

Continuing  down  the  valley  of  this  creek,  we  struck  the  Rio  de  las 
Animas  on  the  third  day  subsequent,  and  on  the  seventh  arrived  at  the 
egress  of  that  stream  from  its  frightful  canon,  nearly  opposite  Bent’s 
Fort  on  the  Arkansas.  From  this  place  an  express  was  sent  to  the 
latter  point  to  obtain,  if  possible,  some  information  relative  to  the  ex- 
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pected  reinforcement  from  Texas,  and  also,  in  recard  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy. 

The  next  day,  however,  the  messenger  returned  with,  a report  so  far 
from  encouraging,  that  it  served  still  more  to  depress  our  fast  sink- 
ing hopes.  A general  despondency  seemed  to  weigh  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  minds  of  both  officers  and  men.  Our  inability  to  hold  out 
under  existing  circumstances  was  too  apparent,  as  the  sphere  of  opera- 
tions embraced  a circuit  of  five  hundred  miles  or  more,  over  deserts 
and  mountains,  that  would  waste  us  away  with  fatigue,  watchings, 
hunger  and  thirst,  by  long  and  dreary  marches  to  be  performed  on 
foot,  through  a country  swarming  with  savage  and  naif-civilized  foes. 
A council  was  accordingly  held,  which  resulted  in  the  almost  unan- 
imous decision  to  disband. 

Discharges  previously  made  out,  bearing  date  May  24th,  were  now 
presented  to  each  one,  absolving  him  from  all  further  connection  with 
the  Texan  army,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  inst.,  our  little  band 
separated  in  three  parties;  one  of  these,  consisting  of  four  men,  left 
for  the  canon  of  the  Cimarron;  another  headed  by  Colonel  Warfield, 
started  for  Texas;  and  the  remainder  commenced  their  return  journey 
toward  the  Platte  River. 

The  story  of  the  former  of  these  fractions,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
difficulties  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  is  briefly  told.  Our  adven- 
turers bearing  for  the  Cimarron  reached  their  hoped-for  Elysium; 
but  soon  after,  having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  Mexican  troops,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  in  a few  days  sub- 
sequent found  themselves  in  irons  and  snugly  stowed  away  in  the  cal- 
aboose at  Santa  Fe;  while  there,  one  of  them  died  from  bad  treatment, 
and  the  others  would  have  been  shot  had  not  the  dread  of  Texan  ven- 
geance prevented  the  deed.  Succeeding  events,  however,  effected 
their  liberation. 

The  party  accompanying  Colonel  Warfield  fell  in  with  the  expected 
reenforcements  from  Texas,  near  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  and 
again  submitted  itself  to  the  fortune  of  war.  This  force  consisted  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  volunteers,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Snively,  an  old  veteran  of  the  Texas  revolution.3 

3 Indian  Depredations  in  Texas,  pp.  51-54,  “Colonel  Snively ’s  Expedition,” 
J.  W.  Wilbarger:  “In  the  spring  of  1843,  Colonel  Jacob  Snivelv  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  government  to  raise  a force  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
Armijo,  the  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  who  was  on  his  way  from  Independence, 
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Soon  after  a detachment  of  forty  Texans,  headed  by  Colonel  War- 
field,  encountered  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy,  numbering  one 
hundred  picked  men.  The  approach  of  the  latter  had  been  observed 
from  an  eminence,  when  the  Texans  were  drawn  up  under  cover  of  a 
small  sand  bank,  near  a creek,  awaiting  to  intercept  him.  Ignorant 

Missouri,  to  Santa  Fe,  with  a large  train  loaded  with  valuable  merchandise.  This 
Armijo  was  the  same  villain  who  had  captured  the  Santa  Fe  expedition’  in 
1841,  and  who  had  treated  with  such  inhuman  barbarity  the  Texan  prisoners  taken 
on  that  occasion.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to  seize  him  and  his  train 
by  way  of  retaliation,  for  the  cruelties  and  indignities  he  had  heaped  upon  the 
Texans  when  he  had  them  in  his  power. 

“Colonel  Snively  left  Austin  with  fifty-six  men,  and  proceeded  to  Georgetown 
on  Red  River,  where  his  force  was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
From  there  he  marched  to  where  the  road  leading  from  Independence,  Missouri, 
to  Santa  Fe  crosses  the  Red  River,  and  from  thence  to  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas 
river,  where  he  halted  and  sent  out  scouts  to  keep  him  advised  of  Armijo’s  ap- 
proach. 

“While  at  this  place  Colonel  Snively  obtained  information  to  the  effect  that  a 
large  Mexican  force  was  above,  intended  as  an  escort  for  Armijo,  after  the  cara- 
van should  cross  the  river.  Snively  at  once  sent  out  scouts  to  ascertain  the  local- 
ity and  strength  of  this  force.  His  scouts  found  the  encampment  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, and  on  their  return  reported  their  number  to  be  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred. Some  time  afterwards  a part  of  Snively ’s  command  encountered  a detach- 
ment from  this  force,  killing  seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  capturing  seventy  or 
eighty  prisoners,  besides  a number  of  horses,  saddles,  arms,  etc. 

“As  time  passed  on  and  nothing  was  heard  from  the  scouts  sent  out  by  Col- 
onel Snively  to  notify  him  of  Armijo’s  approach,  the  men  became  discontented, 
and  when  they  finally  came  and  reported  they  had  made  no  discovery  about 
seventy  of  Colonel  Snively ’s  men,  under  command  of  Captain  Eli  Chandler, 
left  for  home.  Colonel  Snively  then  liberated  all  the  Mexican  prisoners  he  had 
taken  at  the  fight  before  mentioned,  and  furnished  their  wounded  with  horses. 
He  then  moved  his  camp  some  distance  above,  on  the  river,  where  he  determined 
to  await  the  arrival  .of  Armijo ’s  caravan  and  capture  it,  if  possible,  after  it 
should  cross  the  river,  into  Texas.  About  the  thirteenth  of  June,  the  scouts  he 
had  sent  out  to  notify  him  of  its  approach,  came  into  camp  and  reported  that 
Armijo’s  train  was  near  at  hand,  escorted  by  about  two  hundred  United  States 
dragoons  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Philip  St. 
George  Cooke.  The  same  day  Captain  Cooke  and  his  command  crossed  the  river 
(although  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  United  States  government  to  escort 
Armijo  to  the  Arkansas  river  and  no  further)  and  planted  his  artillery  in  such  a 
position  as  to  sweep  the  camp  occupied  by  Colonel  Snively  and  his  men.  He  de- 
manded their  unconditional  surrender  in  spite  of  Colonel  Snively ’s  protestations 
that  they  were  upon  Texas  soil,  and  as  he  was  anxious  to  avoid  any  conflict  with 
United  States  troops,  even  if  there  had  been  any  chance  of  defending  himself, 
he  complied  with  the  demand.  Captain  Cooke  then  ordered  them  to  deliver  up 
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of  the  presence  of  danger,  the  Mexicans  were  pressing  on  at  a rapid 
rate,  till  brought  to  a sudden  halt  by  an  opposing  force  within  half 
rifle-shot. 

“Quien  es?”  demanded  the  Texan  officer. 

“Mexicanos.  Quien  son  Ustedes?”  replied  the  eommandante. 

“Tejanos, ” returned  the  Texan,  through  his  interpreter.  “We 
have  come  to  fight,  and  shall  fight  unless  you  surrender.  But,  that 
you  may  know  with  whom  you  have  to  deal,  we  give  you  thirty  min- 
utes to  decide  whether  to  fight  or  surrender.  If  you  choose  the  for- 
mer, a signal  from  your  sword  will  announce  the  answer.” 

A brief  discussion  ensued  among  them  upon  this  summons.  The 

their  arms,  but  graciously  alloyed  them  to  retain  ten  or  fifteen  guns  for  their 
defense  in  a country  filled  with  hostile  Indians  and  several  hundred  miles  from 
home.  Fortunately,  however,  before  the  arms  were  given  up  some  of  Snively’s 
men  were  smart  enough  to  conceal  their  rifles  and  turn  in  a number  of  old  scopels 
and  muskets  in  place  of  them,  taken  from  the  Mexicans  in  the  fight  heretofore 
mentioned.  After  this  gallant  achievement  Captain  Cooke  recrossed  the  river  and 
encamped.  Subsequently,  however,  no  doubt  realizing  the  fact  that  he  had  acted 
in  a manner  that  was  not  only  harsh  but  unwarranted  by  the  orders  of  his  gov- 
ernment, he  sent  a message  to  Colonel  Snively  to  the  effect  that  he  would  escort 
his  men  to  Independence,  Missouri,  should  they  desire  to  go  there.  About  forty 
of  Colonel  Snively’s  men  accepted  this  gracious  invitation  and  left.  A courier 
was  immediately  dispatched  by  Sniveiy  to  Captain  Chandler  requesting  him  to  wait 
for  them.  He  did  so,  and  a day  or  so  afterwards  the  two  parties  were  reunited. 
At  that  point  they  encamped  and  sent  out  scouts  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Armijo’s  caravan.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards  these  scouts  returned  to  camp 
and  stated  that  the  caravan  had  crossed  the  river.  Some  of  the  men  were  in 
favor  of  pursuing  the  caravan,  while  others  thought  it  best  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise altogether  and  return  home.  Colonel  Snively  and  about  sixty-five  others 
determined  to  continue  the  pursuit.  They  followed  the  caravan  for  some  days, 
but  when  they  came  up  with  it  they  found  the  escort  was  too  strong  to  be  attacked 
with  any  hopes  of  success  by  their  small  force,  badly  armed  as  it  was,  and  they 
turned  their  course  homeward.  On  their  way  home  Colonel  Snively  and  his  men 
encamped  on  a little  stream  called  Owl  creek.  He  had  sixty-three  men  with  him, 
but  only  about  one-half  of  them  were  armed,  and  while  encamped  at  this  place 
he  was  attacked  by  one  or  two  hundred  Comanehes,  who  stampeded  fifty-one  head 
of  his  horses  and  killed  two  men.  The  determined  resistance  of  the  Texans,  how- 
ever, soon  forced  the  Indians  to  fall  back.  After  a chase  of  several  miles  the 
Texans  overtook  the  Indians  and  a furious  contest  ensued,  which  lasted  until 
night  put  an  end  to  it.  The  Texans  were  then  compelled  to  return  to  camp,  with 
the  loss  of  several  horses  killed  and  several  wounded.  This  unlucky  affair  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  capturing  Armijo.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  unwarranted 
interference  of  Captain  Cooke  there  is  no  doubt  that  Armijo  would  have  been 
captured  and  dealt  with  as  he  deserved.” 
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Mexicans  were  disposed  to  surrender,  but  the  Pueblo  Indians,  of 
whom  fifty  or  more  were  included  in  the  party,  scornfully  refused  to 
accede  to  any  such  proposition,  declaring  that  they  had  come  to  fight, 
and  not  to  surrender  like  women  upon  the  first  appearance  of  an  in- 
ferior enemy.  At  length,  a chief  ended  the  dispute  by  advancing  to 
the  front  line  and  giving  the  prescribed  signal. 

The  onset  of  the  Texans  was  terrific  beyond  description.  The  en- 
emy’s line  was  instantly  broken  and  the  cry  of  “ misericordia ! ” sound- 
ed upon  all  sides.  The  conflict  lasted  scarcely  five  minutes;  but, 
though  short,  it  was  decisive  and  bloody. 

Twenty-two  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  thirty  wounded,  and  the  re- 
mainder taken  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  one  who  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  Not  a Texan  was  hurt. 

General  Armijo,  who  at  this  time  lay  encamped  at  the  Cimarron 
forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  with  an  army  of  seven  hundred  Mexicans, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  the  flower  of  his  invincibles, 
like  other  examples  equally  illustrious,  felt  his  courage  “ooze  out  at 
his  fingers’  ends,”  and  not  being  disposed  to  encounter  such  dangerous 
enemies,  ordered  an  immediate  retreat  and  fell  back  to  Santa  Fe. 

Colonel  Snively  was  on  the  point  of  marching  in  pursuit,  when  an 
incident  occurred  which  altered  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs,  and  final- 
ly frustrated  all  the  purposes  of  the  expedition.  This  was  effected  by 
a war  party  of  eighty  Kiowas  and  Cumanehe  Indians,  who  succeeded 
in  stampeding  a large  band  of  the  army  horses. 

They  were  followed  by  eleven  men  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Warfield,  and  after  a running  fight  of  two  or  three  miles,  an  action 
was  brought  about.  As  they  halted,  Colonel  Warfield  ordered  his 
men  to  dismount  and  form  a breastwork  with  their  horses,  which  was 
promptly  done ; meanwhile  the  Indians,  numbering  sixty  or  more,  had 
closed  around,  with  whoops  and  yells,  and  other  demonstrations  of 
their  expected  triumph. 

A discharge  from  the  Texans  brought  four  of  their  warriors  to  the 
ground,  and  wounded  six  more.  This  broadside  was  returned  through 
a shower  of  arrows,  and  repeated  by  the  intrepid  eleven  in  a pistol 
round,  when  three  more  of  the  assailants  fell,  and  twice  that  number 
felt  the  effects  of  an  unerring  aim.  Hereupon  the  Indians  hastily 
retreated  with  their  wounded,  leaving  seven  of  their  number  to  grace 
the  scene  of  action.  Not  one  of  the  Texans  was  injured,  and  only  one 
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of  their  horses  killed  and  three  wounded.  Further  pursuit,  however, 
was  abandoned,  and  the  captive  horses  were  left  to  honor  the  service 
of  their  new  masters. 

A loss  so  inopportune  caused  the  postponement  of  further  opera- 
tions for  the  present,  and  in  connection  with  other  difficulties,  created 
so  much  discontent  in  the  minds  of  some,  that  one  entire  company  de- 
clared its  intention  of  returning  to  Texas,  and  requested  its  immedi- 
ate discharge.  An  emergency  of  this  kind,  not  having  been  provided 
for  in  the  terms  of  enlistment,  left  the  commanding  officer  no  other 
alternative  than  to  accede  to  a measure  he  had  no  power  to  prevent, 
and  the  demands  of  the  disaffected  were  accordingly  complied  with. 

The  army  was  thus  reduced  to  eighty  effective  men,  which  made  it 
necessary  to  release  the  prisoners  as  yet  retained  in  custody.  These 
during  their  detention  had  been  treated  with  great  kindness,  and 
their  'wounded  carefully  attended  to  by  the  company’s  surgeon:  on 
their  release  twelve  horses  were  allowed  for  their  conveyance,  while 
the  other  prisoners  were  furnished  with  four  rifles  and  a quantity  of 
ammunition,  two  running  horses,  and  enough  provisions  to  serve  for 
several  days.  Thus  provided,  they  were  set  at  liberty  with  the  pithy 
message:  “Bid  your  countrymen  learn,  from  this  example,  how  to 
treat  prisoners  of  war!” 

Soon  after  the  events  related  above,  the  army  took  up  a position 
on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  a few  miles  below  the  Santa  Fe  road,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  a supply  of  provisions  from  the  vast  quantities 
of  buffalo  afforded  by  that  vicinity.  While  encamped  here,  hunting 
parties  were  allowed  to  cross  into  the  United  States  territory  in  quest 
of  game,  not  in  a national  capacity,  but  as  mere  private  individuals. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  the  hunters  were  discovered  and  pursued 
by  two  companies  of  United  States  Dragoons,  under  Captain  Cooke  on 
their  way  to  escort  the  Santa  Fe  traders  as  far  as  the  crossing  of  the 
Arkansas. 

The  chase  was  continued  to  the  river  bank  opposite  tha  Texan 
camp,  when  a conference  was  requested,  and  the  commanding  officers 
of  both  armies  met,  as  was  supposed,  for  an  interchange  of  mutual 
civilities;  but  such  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 

Captain  Cooke,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  contended  that  the 
Texans  had  invaded  the  United  States  territory,  and  that  they  even 
now  occupied  a position  within  its  limits;  his  duty  was  plain.  He 
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must  demand,  and  if  necessary,  enforce  their  immediate  surrender. 
Thirty  minutes  only  would  be  allowed  for  a decision.4 

Colonels  Snively  and  Warfield  urged  many  arguments5  to  prove 
the  injustice  of  his  demand  and  the  fallacy  of  the  premises  upon 
which  it  was  based,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  captain  was  inflexible. 
Meanwhile,  the  American  troops  had  crossed  the  river  and  were 

* Army  and  Navy  Journal,  May  25,  1882,  “A  Day’s  Work  of  a Captain  of 
dragoons,”  General  Philip  St.  George  Cooke.  Under  date  of  May  23,  1882,  Gen- 
eral Cooke  wrote  to  Judge  Franklin  G.  Adams:  “I  expect  to  see  very  soou  — 
lam  not  sure  whether  in  the  North  American  Review  or  the  Army  and  Navy  Jour- 
nal— a ‘bit  of  history’  from  an  old  official  journal  of  mine.  It  is  the  capture 
of  the  Texans  in  1843,  which  has  always  been  kept  in  the  shade.”  The  location 
of  this  affair  was  on  the  Arkansas  River  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Dodge 
City. 

William  R.  Bernard  states  that  $34,000  were  taken  from  Don  Antonio  Jose 
Chaves.  I*.  Bradford  Prince  states  that  $10,000  to  $12,000  worth  of  specie  was 
obtained. 

« The  following  is  the  document  which  Colonel  Snively  used  as  his  authority  for 
the  action  pursued  by  him  in  taking  possession  of  property  and  money  of  the 
traders  whom  he  intercepted  on  the  Santa  Fe  Trail,  as  found  by  General  Cooke, 
upon  the  person  of  Snively: 

“Department  op  War  and  Marine. 

‘‘Washington,  (T)  February  16,  1843. 

“To  Colonel  Jacob  Snively: 

“Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  28th  ult.  soliciting  permission  from  the 
Government  to  organize  and  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting 
and  capturing  the  property  of  the  Mexican  traders,  who  may  pass  through  the 
territory  of  the  Republic  to  and  from  Santa  Fe ; etc.,  has  been  received  and  laid 
before  his  Excellency,  the  President,  and  he,  after  careful  consideration  of  the 
subject,  directs  that  such  be  granted  you  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  therein 
expressed,  that  is  to  say: 

“You  are  hereby  authorized  to  organize  such  a force  not  exceeding  three 
hundred  men,  as  you  may  deem  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  the  object  pro- 
posed. The  Exhibition  will  be  strictly  partizan ; the  troops  to  compose  the  corps 
to  mount,  equip,  and  provision  themselves  at  their  own  expense  whatever  on  ac- 
count of  the  expedition. 

“The  force  may  spread  in  any  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  above 
the  line  of  settlements  and  between  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  the  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States,  but  will  be  careful  not  to  infringe  upon  the  territory  of  that 
Government. 

“As  the  object  of  the  expedition  is  to  retalliate  and  make  reclamation  for  in- 
juries sustained  by  Texas  citizens,  the  merchandise  and  all  other  properties  of 
all  Mexican  citizens  will  be  lawful  prize;  and  such  as  may  be  captured  will  be 
brought  into  Red  River,  one-half  of  which  will  be  deposited  in  the  customs  house 
of  that  district,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  Government,  and  the  other  half  will 
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drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Texans  ready  for  action.  It  was  vain  for  a 
force  of  eighty  men  to  attempt  holding  out  against  one  hundred  and 
sixty  United  States  Dragoons,  backed  by  two  field  pieces.  Retreat, 
too,  was  impracticable,  and  they  accordingly  surrendered  their  arms, 
upon  Texan  territory,  in  compliance  with  the  unjust  demands  of  the 
American  commander. 

belong  to  the  captors,  to  be  equally  divided,  between  the  officers  and  men;  an 
agent  will  be  appointed  to  assist  in  the  division. 

“The  result  of  the  campaign  will  be  reported  to  the  Department  upon  the  dis- 
banding of  the  forces,  and  also  its  progress  from  time  to  time  if  practicable. 

“By  order  of  the  President.  M.  E.  Hamilton, 

“Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  Marine.’’ 

After  consultation  with  his  officers,  General  Cooke  decided  to  disarm  the 
Texans.  Approaching  them,  he  said  to  Colonel  Snively:  “Now,  Colonel  Snive- 
ljy,  I demand  of  you  that  your  men  march  across  the  river  and  lay  down  their 
arms  before  me.  Then,  as  you  say  you  are  in  want  of  provisions  I will  return 
to  you  guns  enough  for  use  in  hunting;  and  you  shall  have  free  permission,  also, 
to  enter  our  settlements.  The  arms  I will  hold  subject  to  the  disposition  of  our 
Government.  I have  185  soldiers,  besides  officers,  and  two  howitzers  which  can 
throw  shells  into  the  grove  you  are  encamped  in;  you  are  at  liberty  to  inspect 
them.  I wish  to  treat  you  as  friends- — as  imprudent  friends;  my  course  is  legal; 
it  will  be  no  dishonor  to  surrender;  you  should  do  it  at  the  demand  of  a civil 
magistrate;  I should  make  the  same  demand  if  I had  but  ten  men;  but,  of  course, 
I can  make  no  child’s  wTork  of  it.  Go  over  to  your  men,  who  you  say  you  are  in 
doubt  that  they  will  obey  you,  and  I will  give  you  an  hour  to  begin  crossing.  If 
any  leave  the  grove  in  an  opposite  direction,  I shall  instantly  fire  with  the  how- 
itzers, and  thus  drive  you  from  the  woods,  and  attack  you  upon  the  plain.’’ 

Snively  and  his  aide  then  offered  various  arguments  in  deprecation  of  my 
course;  among  others  that  by  national  law,  a power  had  a right  to  “pursue  an 
enemy  twenty  miles  into  a neutral  territory;’’  that  they  had  seen  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  Indians  whom  they  feared,  etc. ; they  made  several  propositions, 
evidently,  I thought,  with  a design  to  get  their  men  out  of  my  power,  or  to  gain 
an  advantage;  one  was,  that  I should  send  an  officer  over  with  them  to  see  their 
almost  starving  condition,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  a party  of  seventy-five  men, 
becoming  discontented,  had  departed  three  days  before  for  Texas.  Snively  said 
he  had  given  them  an  order  to  save  them  from  being  treated  as  banditti. 

They  said  that  they  had  attacked  one  hundred  Mexicans  ten  days  before,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Caches;  had  killed  eighteen  and  wounded  eighteen, 
taking  the  rest  prisoners,  whom  he  had  liberated,  giving  them  muskets;  that  he 
was  about  to  return  to  Texas,  having  become  convinced  that  the  caravan  had  re- 
turned. He  admitted  that  their  spies  had  gone  with  Mr.  Brent’s  party  to  Walnut 
Creek,  about  seventy-five  miles  northeast  of  this  point. 

I had  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  men  could  and  would  ford  the  river  di- 
rectly across  to  my  front  where  Lieut.  L.  had  first  crossed,  but  I now  learned  that 
he  swam  his  horses  and  these  officers  were  now  going  to  a point  near  a mile  below 
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Forty  of  the  prisoners  were  escorted  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the 
remainder  set  at  liberty,  and  left  with  only  twelve  rifles  to  fight  their 
way  back  to  Texas,  through  the  heart  of  the  Cumanche  country. 
They  had,  however,  previously  managed  to  secrete  a quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  in  a few  minutes  subsequent  to  their  release 
were  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  a Mexican  force  of  eight  times 
their  number. 

where  Lieut.  L.  had  returned  with  them.  This  made  another  disposition  advisable, 
and  I proposed  to  Snively*  that  I march  my  forces  back  with  him;  to  this  thev 
assented  very  cheerfully;  they  seemed  pleased  with  it.  Accordingly  I marched 
down  stream  several  hundred  paces.  It  was  blowing  a gale  up  stream  and  the 
muddy  water  was  very  rough.  I sent  in  a horseman,  and  from  the  depth  and 
quicksand,  he  was  immediately  submerged,  and  with  difficulty,  extricated.  Then 
I marched  further  — so  far  that  I thought  I was  losing  control  of  the  occasion. 
The  howitzers’  boxes  were  water  tight.  Halting  for  two  minutes,  the  edge  of  the 
low,  vertical  bank  was  spaded  away.  Then  coming  forward,  I gave  spur  and  my 
horse  leapt  in.  I was  closely  followed  by  all,  spread  out,  avoiding  holes  and 
quick  sand  encountered.  It  was  three  hundred  paces  to  cross  but  it  was  safely 
accomplished.  I then  marched  up  the  bottom,  perhaps  out  of  rifle  shot  of  the 
grove  and  sand  hills.  There  was  a stir  and  excitement  in  the  grove.  Their 
horses  were  by  this  time  settled,  but  my  line  was  formed,  facing  the  bivouac  at 
about  150  paces,  the  lead  battery  was  unlimbered,  slow  matches  lit. 

Colonel  Snively  had  put  forward  his  aide  to  address  his  men  and  induce  them 
to  submit.  They  were  paraded,  and  I waited  possibly  half  an  hour,  Snively  re- 
maining with  me  from  choice.  I then  commanded  him  to  go  and  to  send  his  men 
immediately  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  fifty  paces  in  front  of  my  line.  He  said 
he  would  do  so,  ‘ ‘ and  if  alive,  would  return  to  me  — he  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  them.  ’ ’ They  soon  began  to  comply,  Captain  T.  ’s  troops  having  been 
advanced  to  receive  the  arms,  and  some  dismounted  men  were  sent  to  put  them  in 
an  empty  wagon,  which  I had  ordered  to  follow.  There  was  an  interruption. 
The  aide  was  addressing  them  in  much  excitement.  I rode  forward  sending  a 
platoon  to  their  rear  to  search  for  arms  in  the  grove,  Captain  T.  ’s  sabers  were 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  My  men  afoot,  quietly  took  the  arms  of  those  next, 
discharged  them,  and  placed  them  in  the  wagon.  The  Texans  then  made  a clamor, 
claiming  to  be  treated  as  prisoners.  I told  them  I did  not  consider  them  as 
prisoners,  that  they  must  address  me  through  their  officers,  if  they  had  any,  with 
whom  I would  arrange  their  treatment.  They  also  demanded  to  be  escorted  and 
protected  to  our  settlements. 

There  were  individual  attempts  to  slip  off  up  the  river  bank  into  the  hills.  I 
had  these  men  seized  and  placed  a picked  guard  on  the  hills  in  the  rear.  A man 
had  been  murdered,  they  said,  just  before  my  arrival  and  Snively  remarked:  he 
“must  keep  enough  guns  to  shoot  the  fellow  this  evening.’’  I now  marched  back 
across  the  river  at  the  same  places  and  camped  opposite  the  grove,  at  three  thirty 
o ’clock. 

At  the  moment  in  which  I first  marched  to  cross  the  river,  I sent  an  express- 
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Colonel  Warfield  was  elected  commander  of  the  newly  organized 
company,  who  immediately  set  out  in  quest  of  the  enemy. 

But  here  a new  obstacle  presented  itself ; the  whole  country  was 
swarming  with  Cumanche  and  Kiowa  Indians;  so  much  so  that  a fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  campaign  must  inevitably  prove  most  dis- 
astrous. This  circumstance  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  purposes 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  scanty  remnants  of  the  army  engaged  in  it 
took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Texas,  where  they  arrived  during  the 
month  of  July  following,  wasted  by  toil  and  suilering,  as  well  as  by 
repeated  conflicts  with  a relentless  savage  foe. 

Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  to  subjugate  the  province  of  Santa 
Fe  to  the  government  of  the  new-born  Republic  of  Texas. 


man  on  my  trail  to  meet  the  caravan,  and  tell  them  I was  about  to  disarm  some 
Texans;  that  they  had  reported  a large  party  had  left  the  country,  and  that  I 
did  not  believe  it,  and  to  be  on  their  guard.  On  my  return  I met  my  messenger, 
who  reported  the  caravan  two  miles  off.  I sent  him  again  with  a note  written 
on  horse-back  announcing  the  result,  and  that  I should  camp  here.  Soon  after 
having  left  the  main  road,  they  came  and  formed  near  me  their  corral. 

Now  a Texan  came  to  me  nearly  exhausted  with  swimming  the  river,  with  a 
message  that  the  Mexicans  were  in  sight  about  to  attack  them.  I wrote  a brief 
note  to  Snively,  and  sent  it  by  a horseman,  telling  him  if  it  were  true  to  cross  the 
river  below  me  and  he  should  be  protected.  As  there  was  much  stir  and  confusion 
around  my  camp,  I sounded  to  horse,  and  the  squadrons  were  soon  in  the  saddle 
and  on  the  assembly  grounds.  Soon  after  a message  came  that  the  rumor  of 
Mexicans  was  false.  Afterwards  came  a note  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 
“Captain  C.  Dear  Sir:  The  man  who  was  wounded  when  I visited  your  camp, 
is  expiring;  it  is  impossible  to  move  him  at  present.  If  you  could  send  a com- 
pany to  guard  us  this  night,  I would  consider  myself  under  many  obligations. 
Very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  servant,  J.  Snively.’’  I returned  an  answer 
that  I believed  there  was  no  danger  and  did  not  send  men;  if  there  was  danger 
to  come  over  leaving  the  man  and  his  attendants  hid  in  the  woods. 

Thus  ends  a day ’s  work  of  a captain  of  dragoons. 
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SOUTHWESTERN"  ANTHROPOLOGICAL,  SOCIETY 

Organization  was  perfected  on  March  27,  by  “The  South- 
western Anthropological  Society.”  The  meeting  was  held  at 
Santa  Fe.  The  following  were  elected  as  officers : 

President,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  Denver. 

Vice  President,  Dr.  F.  E.  Mera,  Santa  Fe. 

Secretary,  Paul  Radin,  Santa  Fe. 

Treasurer,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Richard  H.  Hanna,  San- 
ta Fe. 

A committee  of  research  was  chosen  to  include:  Prof.  P. 
E.  Goddard,  Niels  Nelson,  Prof.  Franz  Boas,  New  York  City; 
Prof.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Berkeley;  Prof.  A.  M.  Tozzer,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  and  Mrs.  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson,  Santa  Fe. 
Dr.  Farrand  and  Paul  Radin  are  ex-officio  members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Indians  of  the  Southwest  and  the  folklore  of  the  Span- 
ish colonists  are  to  be  the  specific  subjects  of  investigation  and 
study  of  the  Society,  which  expects  to  affiliate  with  “The 
American  Anthropological  Association.” 

The  formation  of  the  Southwestern  Anthropological  Socie- 
ty is  a matter  for  felicitation.  It  demonstrates  that  the  inter- 
est aroused  by  the  work  of  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  and  the 
New  Mexico  Archaeological  Society  is  bearing  fruit  in  collater- 
al fields.  This  State  offers  a fertile  and  well  nigh  inexhausti- 
ble field  for  research  by  archaeologists  as  well  as  anthropolo- 
gists and  with  men  like  Bandelier,  Holmes,  Fewkes,  Hewett, 
and  a score  of  others  having  broken  the  ground  and  pointed 
the  way,  later  investigators  are  now  in  position  to  reap  a rich 
harvest,  thus  justifying  again  the  establishment  of  the  School 
of  American  Archaeology  and  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico 
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at  Santa  Fe,  the  center  of  the  richest  archaeological  and  most 
interesting  ethnological  region  in  the  United  States. 


“hats  off,  the  flag  goes  by!” 

Combining  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  of  the  American  banner,  with  the  historical  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  legend  “New  Mexico,  47,”  the  State 
flag  symbolizes  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  patriotic  pride  in  the 
history  and  traditions  of  New  Mexico,  and  gratification  at  be- 
ing admitted  at  last,  after  a struggle  of  more  than  sixty  years, 
to  the  sisterhood  of  states. 

Considerable  latitude  is  permissible  in  the  arrangement  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  flag.  It  was  designed  by  Colonel 
Ralph  E.  Twitchell  and  A.  E.  Koehler,  Jr.,  for  the  New  Mex- 
ico Building  at  the  Panama-Calif ornia  Exposition,  but  the 
significant  idea  found  such  favor  that  the  second  State  legis- 
lature formally  and  unanimously  passed  an  act,  which  was 
signed  by  Governor  W.  C.  McDonald  on  Friday,  March  16, 
1915,  declaring  it  the  State  flag.  The  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  F.  0.  Blood.  The  flag  ap- 
pended to  the  measure  and  deposited  in  the  State  archives  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  at  the  capitol,  is  embroi- 
dered on  a ground  of  blue  satin,  the  field  being  quartered.  In 
the  upper  left  hand  quarter  is  the  United  States  flag,  in  the. 
lower  right  hand  quarter,  the  seal  of  the  State.  The  legend 
“New  Mexico,  47,”  is  inscribed  in  white  letters  across  the  top 
of  the  right  hand  upper  corner,  the  “47”  recalling  that  New 
Mexico  is  the  forty-seventh  State  of  the  Union,  in  point  of  ad- 
mission, and  that  in  1847,  the  first  legislature  under  the  Amer- 
ican regime  met  in  Santa  Fe.  The  stars  in  the  United  States 
flag  on  the  banner  are  native  quartz  crystals  cut  by  New  Mex- 
ico craftsmen. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Pine  Tree  and  Rattle  Snake  flags,  and 
the  formal  adoption  by  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  State  after  State,  by  legislative  enactment,  has 
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formally  adopted  some  heraldic  design,  some  flag,  as  a sym- 
bol of  its  own.  On  February  11,  1887,  the  New  Mexico  legis- 
lature approved  the  great  territorial  seal  in  the  following 
language:  “The  coat  of  arms  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mex- 
ico shall  he  the  Mexican  eagle,  grasping  a serpent  in  its  beak, 
the  cactus  in  its  talons,  shielded  by  the  American  eagle  with 
outspread  wings,  and  grasping  arrows  in  its  talons.  The 
date  MDCCCL  under  the  eagles;  and  under  that,  on  a scroll, 
the  motto:  ‘Crescit  Eundo.’  ” The  adoption  of  the  State  flag 
at  this  time  is  a fitting  and  timely  event,  therefore,  especially 
wrhen  one  considers  that  the  design  so  closely  follows  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  great  seal,  in  fact,  embodies  it,  and  as  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  "was  added  to  the  Mexican  eagle  in  the  older  design, 
so  the  flag  combines  the  American  banner  with  the  seal  of 
New  Mexico  in  the  glorious  colors  of  red,  white,  and  blue. 

Ere  long,  this  new  banner  will  be  flung  to  the  breezes  from 
every  school-house;  it  will  find  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  flutter  gaily  from  motor  cars  and  aircraft ; it  will 
wave  over  processions  and  dignify  festal  events;  it  will  be 
the  guerdon  of  brave  men  and  courageous  women  answering 
the  call  of  duty  to  honor  and  to  glory;  it  will  thrill  and  glad- 
den the  New  Mexicans  far  from  home  and  will  be  caressed  by 
the  ocean  breezes.  May  it  never  be  trailed  in  the  dust  by  any 
enemy  nor  ever  disgraced  by  the  action  of  any  native  son ! 

Do  not  these  words  of  the  poet  Drake  addressed  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  seem  especially  written  for  it? 

When  Freedom  from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 
The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies, 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light ; 

Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
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And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

Flag  of  the  free  heart ’s  hope  and  home ! 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given; 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome, 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven. 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us? 


NECROLOGY 

Harry  M.  Dougherty 

In  the  prime  of  life  and  at  the  height  of  his  powers,  Harry 
M.  Dougherty,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  most 
successful  members  of  the  New  Mexico  bar,  was  compelled 
to  answer  the  inexorable  summons  of  the  master  of  all  men, 
Death,  on  January  25th.  His  illness  had  been  brief  and  in  its 
incipiency  bore  no  portent  of  a speedy  and  fatal  termination. 
At  work  in  his  law  office  at  Socorro  up  to  within  two  weeks 
of  his  death,  Mr.  Dougherty  upon  the  advice  of  Judge  M.  C. 
Mechem,  a close  friend,  went  home  to  get  rid  of  a severe  cold. 
Pneumonia  developed,  with  the  prognosis  favorable  until 
within  two  days  of  the  end,  when  the  first  intimation  came  that 
the  heart  was  failing,  as  he  said  to  Mrs.  Dougherty,  at  his 
bedside : “Do  you  really  think  that  I am  getting  well  as  rapid- 
ly as  the  doctor  says  I am!”  The  ministrations  of  the  loving 
wife,  the  skill  of  physicians,  the  prayers  of  friends,  all  proved 
unavailing  and  the  noble  spirit  passed  into  the  beyond  in  the 
early  morning  hours  of  a gray  winter  day. 

Harry  M.  Dougherty  was  bom  at  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
on  April  7, 1868,  the  son  of  Ralph  C.  and  Mary  E.  Sims  Dough- 
erty. He  attended  the  schools  of  the  little  Nebraska  town, 
but  graduated  from  the  high  school  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
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In  the  eighties  he  located  in  Socorro  and  clerked  in  a store, 
saving  sufficient  from  his  meager  pay,  to  enable  him  to  attend 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis.  There  he  received  the 
degrees  of  B.A.  and  LL.B.  Upon  his  return  to  Socorro  he 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  During  1896  and  1897  he  was 
district  attorney  for  the  Fifth  Judicial  District.  In  1900,  he 
went  as  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Kansas  City  and  served  as  a member  of  the  platform  com- 
mittee. For  several  years  he  was  county  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1911,  Mr.  Dougherty  was  elected  on  a 
non-partisan  ticket  to  the  convention  that  formulated  the 
present  State  constitution.  Though  a member  of  the  minor- 
ity party,  he  made  a deep  impress  on  the  State’s  basic  law,  as 
his  counsel,  seasoned  by  ripe  experience  and  sanity  of  judg- 
ment, was  much  sought. 

Mr.  Dougherty  led  an  exemplary  family  life.  Besides  the 
widow,  there  survive  a three  year  old  son  and  two  daughters 
who  were  summoned  home  from  school  at  Notre  Dame  to 
attend  the  funeral. 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Harry  M.  Dougherty, 
brought  expressions  of  genuine  sorrow  from  every  part  of  the 
State,  but  especially  in  the  capital  and  in  his  home  town,  were 
the  tributes  paid  his  memory  most  remarkable.  The  legisla- 
ture adjourned  as  a token  of  respect  after  eloquent  eulogies 
had  been  pronounced  by  Judge  Edward  A.  Mann,  Hon.  Nestor 
Montoya,  and  Dr.  M.  P.  Skeen,  the  last-named  having  been  his 
associate  in  the  Constitutional  Convention.  State  Senators 
Herbert  B.  Holt  of  Las  Cruces;  William  B.  Walton  of  Silver 
City,  who  had  both  served  with  him  in  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, and  C.  J.  Laughren  of  Deming,  together  with  Repre- 
sentatives E.  A.  Mann  of  Albuquerque,  Abran  Abeyta  of  So- 
corro, and  M.  P.  Skeen  of  Artesia,  represented  the  legislative 
assembly  at  the  funeral.  A special  session  of  the  New  Mexico 
Bar  Association  held  in  the  Supreme  Court  room  of  the  cap- 
itol  at  Santa  Fe,  adopted  suitable  resolutions  and  sent  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  Frank  W.  Parker,  Richard  H.  Hanna, 
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and  District  Judge  M.  C.  Mechem  to  represent  it  at  the  fun- 
eral. The  Scottish  Rite  Masons  delegated  Supreme  Court 
Justice  R.  H.  Hanna,  Dr.  C.  A.  Wheelon,  A.  P.  Robinson,  W.  A. 
Sutherland,  J.  A.  Riehl,  George  Lougee,  and  Charles  W.  Fair- 
field  as  its  representatives  to  the  funeral.  The  honorary 
pallbearers  were  Governor  William  C.  McDonald,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Frank  W.  Parker,  who  served  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  with  Mr.  Dougherty,  District  Judge  M.  C. 
Mechem,  Professor  A.  E.  Drake,  James  G.  Fitch,  Edward 
Bray,  W.  H.  Winter,  and  Frank:  A.  Hubbell.  The  active  pall- 
bearers were  H.  0.  Bursum,  who  also  served  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  with  the  deceased,  Representative  Abran 
Abeyta,  John  McDonald,  Benjamin  Sanchez,  J.  S.  MacTavish, 
Edward  Price,  and  Cole  Railston.  The  funeral  was  under 
Masonic  auspices,  but  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  Archdeacon  W.  E.  Warren  of  the  Episcopal  faith, 
participated.  A quartet  from  the  Order  of  Eastern  Star, 
sang  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee.”  Fully  a thousand  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  were  in  the  funeral  procession  to  pay  the 
last  honors  to  a man  they  loved,  respected,  and  honored. 

C.  E.  Newcomer 

Recently  returned  from  a tour  around  the  world,  Deputy 
United  States  Marshal  Charles  E.  Newcomer,  was  called  upon 
a greater  and  his  last  journey  from  his  home  in  Albuquerque. 
He  succumbed  to  sclerosis  of  the  arteries  after  three  weeks 
of  unconsciousness  following  an  attack  which  seized  him  while 
in  El  Paso  on  official  duty. 

Mr.  Newcomer  was  born  at  Mount  Morris,  Illinois,  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  the  son  of  Charles  Newcomer,  a banker.  He 
attended  college  at  Galesburg,  111.,  and  upon  graduation, 
joined  his  father  in  the  banking  business.  In  New  Mexico, 
he  took  active  part  in  Republican  politics  and  his  first  official 
position  was  that  of  deputy  sheriff  under  Frank  A.  Hubbell 
at  Albuquerque.  He  served  as  deputy  marshal  under  Creigh- 
ton M.  Foraker  and  was  reappointed  to  that  place  by  A.  H. 
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Hudspeth,  for  whom  he  kept  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
office.  Of  late  years,  he  was  in  independent  circumstances 
which  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  his  craving  for  travel.  He 
was  unmarried,  and  of  quiet  and  retiring  disposition.  Mr. 
Newcomer  was  a charter  member  of  the  B.  P.  0.  E.  lodge  at 
Albuquerque;  a member  of  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Rockford, 
111.,  a Knight  Templar  belonging  to  the  Pueblo,  Colo.,  com- 
mandery,  and  a Shriner,  member  of  Ballut  Abyad  temple  at 
Albuquerque. 

The  funeral  took  place  at  Colton,  Calif.,  where  lives  the  only 
surviving  near  relative  of  Mr.  Newcomer,  a brother,  Lyle  C. 
Newcomer.  The  Masonic  service  was  read  at  the  grave. 


INDIAN  BLANKETS  AND  THEIR  MAKERS  1 

The  magic  of  the  pen  of  George  Wharton  James  has  created 
a story  that  reads  like  an  epic  and  is  yet  a contribution  to  sci- 
ence. Just  like  the  Navajo  blanket,  which  it  describes,  the 
treatise  has  woven  into  it  something  of  ethnology,  of  history, 
of  philosophy,  of  travel,  of  art,  and  the  whole  is  a work  of  use- 
fulness and  beauty.  In  addition  to  the  many  illustrations  in 
color  and  in  half  tone,  attractive  typography  and  binding,  the 
book  bears  the  stamp  of  the  master  craftsman,  of  the  experi- 
enced author  who  writes  not  only  the  text  but  also  plans  care- 
fully the  form  in  which  it  is  to  appear. 

“Whence  springs  the  love  of  beauty,  and  the  desire  for  its 
reproduction  or  imitation  in  the  work  of  human  hands?”  is 
the  question  that  the  author  asks  himself  in  the  preface  and 
he  argues  both  viewpoints  — that  it  comes  from  within,  or 
that  it  is  suggested  by  nature  from  without. 

He  traces  the  history  of  weaving  among  the  aborigines  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  and  a fascinating  story  it  makes, 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  when  the  Spaniards  came, 

i By  George  Wharton  James,  of  Pasadena,  California.  Published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  & Co.,  Chicago.  Copyright  by  Edith  E.  Farnsworth.  Illustrated  with 
color  plates  and  half  tones.  Large  octavo.  213  pp. 
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the  Pueblos  were  already  adepts  at  weaving  cotton.  He  shows 
how  basketry  laid  the  foundation  for  the  art  of  weaving. 
Then  speaking  of  the  Navajo  blanket,  he  quotes  the  Francis- 
cans who  have  said : 

The  Navajo  blanket  is  today  the  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
No  other  people,  white,  red,  black,  brown  or  yellow,  turn  out  a textile 
fabric  that  can  be  placed  beside  it.  It  is  true,  Oriental  rugs  are 
woven  in  much  richer  patterns  than  the  Navajo  blanket,  but,  while 
the  former  bewilder  the  eye  by  their  over-rich  and  over-crowded  de- 
signs, the  latter,  by  their  very  barbaric  simplicity  of  design  and  well 
chosen  colors,  please  and  rest  the  eye  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  James  contends  that  Navajo  blanket  weaving  is  not  “a 
lost  art”  nor  are  the  weavers  a vanishing  race.  He  cites 
official  statistics  to  prove  this  and  refers  to  the  work  of  W.  T. 
Shelton,  Indian  agent  at  Shiprock,  formerly  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  United  States  Indian  Industrial  School  at 
Santa  Fe,  who  through  the  inauguration  of  the  annual  Navajo 
fair,  has  given  a great  impetus  among  his  charges,  to  the 
blanket  weaving  art.  It  is  estimated  by  the  men  most  compe- 
tent to  judge,  that  in  1912  there  were  owned  by  the  Navajo 
1,429,821  sheep,  valued  at  $2,924,960,  and  318,955  goats,  valued 
at  $497,910.  The  wool  clipped  from  the  native  sheep  amount- 
ed to  3,375,000  pounds,  valued  at  $429,375,  and  from  the  grade 
merino  sheep,  293,463  pounds,  valued  at  $35,664.  Not  all  of 
this  wool  is  woven  by  the  Navajos  into  blankets,  but  the  au- 
thorities estimate  that  843,750  pounds  of  native  wool  were  thus 
utilized.  The  output  of  blankets  was  estimated  to  be,  from 
native  wool,  $675,000,  and  from  Germantown  yarn,  $36,000. 

It  is  contended  that  in  design  and  even  in  texture,  the  mod- 
ern blanket  is  as  good,  or  almost  as  good,  as  the  rare  old 
bayetas,  although  some  of  the  latter  are  priceless. 

The  writer  begins  his  story  by  describing  where  the  Navajo 
blankets  are  made,  tells  of  the  Navajo  hogans  and  their  songs 
of  blessing.  The  birth  and  growth  of  the  art  of  Navajo 
blanket  weaving  makes  an  entrancing  tale,  for  step  by  step, 
the  history  of  weaving  among  the  Navajo  is  traced.  The  sym- 
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bolism  of  color,  the  preparation  of  the  native  dyes,  the  classi- 
fication of  modem  blankets,  the  religious  life  of  the  Navajo 
and,  adding  the  intensely  practical  to  the  poetic,  a list  of  re- 
liable dealers  in  Navajo  blankets  is  given  in  conclusion.  There 
is  also  a chapter  on  the  Pueblo  Indian  weavers  and  one  on 
“The  Chimayo  Blanket,”  which  is  woven  in  the  quaint,  pic- 
turesque and  neat  little  village  of  Chimayo  in  northern  Santa 
Fe  county.  In  fact,  the  entire  book  is  a New  Mexico  story 
and  despite  the  title,  which  indicates  a technical  work,  the  av- 
erage reader  will  confess  that  he  was  loath  to  lay  down  the 
book  before  having  read  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  stu- 
dent and  even  the  general  reader,  looks  forward  with  joyous 
anticipation  after  reading  Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers , 
to  the  forthcoming  publication  by  Mr.  James  of  a similar  vol- 
ume on  the  “Cliff  and  Cave  Dwellers  of  the  Southwest.” 


A NEW  GLORY  FOR  NEW  MEXICO 

A new  glory  has  come  to  New  Mexico  through  the  act  of  the 
second  State  legislature  and  Governor  W.  C.  McDonald,  mak- 
ing possible  and  probable  the  erection  at  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  an  appropriate  and  conspicuous  monument  to  the 
Franciscan  martyrs  and  Spanish  pioneers  of  the  Southwest. 
The  proposed  reproduction  at  Santa  Fe  of  the  New  Mexico 
Building  at  San  Diego  in  fire-proof  concrete,  thus  giving  the 
State  a replica  of  the  historic  mission  church  on  the  Rock  of 
Acoma,  is  certainly  an  inspiration;  its  consummation  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  public  sentiment  and  will  be  a testimonial 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  the  Southwest. 

The  suggestion  first  came  from  the  editor  of  Old  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  idea  was  enthusiastically  received  by  Hon.  Frank 
Springer,  to  whom  New  Mexico  owes  far  more  than  it  ever 
can  repay.  To  others  it  seemed  merely  a pleasing  fancy  im- 
possible of  realization,  but  Mr.  Springer  went  to  work  with  a 
will.  It  was  he,  in  cooperation  with  Dr.  Edgar  L.  Hewett, 
who  created  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico,  made  it  an  institu- 
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tion  of  which  the  scientific  world  takes  respectful  cognizance, 
and  which  has  become  the  pride  of  the  people  of  the  State. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Springer  in  the  legislature  just 
closed  which  finally  places  the  Museum  on  a firm  financial 
basis  and  gives  it  the  leverage  for  future  growth  and  extended 
usefulness.  It  is  owing  also  to  his  persistent  enthusiasm,  his 
business  knowledge,  and  his  legislative  experience,  that  the 
assembly  passed  almost  unanimously  the  act  drafted  by  Mr. 
Springer  and  friends,  appropriating  $30,000  toward  the  re- 
production of  the  Acoma  Mission  Church,  on  condition  that  a 
site  and  an  additional  $30,000  are  provided  from  private 
sources.  To  others,  this  condition  would  seem  insuperable, 
but  here,  too,  the  unselfish  patriotism  of  Mr.  Springer  is  solv- 
ing the  problem  and  it  is  certain  that  before  another  year  has 
passed,  the  work  of  construction  will  be  under  wray,  and  an- 
other dream  will  have  come  true. 

Looking  over  the  scientific  volumes  in  the  Library  of  the 
Museum  of  New  Mexico  from  the  pen  of  the  quiet,  modest 
scholar,  one  is  astounded  at  the  marvelous  industry  and  the 
thoroughness  of  Mr.  Springer.  The  wonder  grows  when  one 
realizes  that  Mr.  Springer  has  also  wrought  himself  a name 
and  fame  as  a leader  of  the  New  Mexico  bar  and  as  a hard- 
headed  business  man.  As  one  is  told  that  the  beautiful 
mural  paintings  in  the  Museum  owe  their  creation  to  the  ideals 
and  beneficence  of  Mr.  Springer,  and  one  studies  the  Finck 
linguistic  library  that  is  his  gift  and  hears  of  his  other  bene- 
factions, the  impression  grows  that  here  is  New  Mexico’s 
foremost  and  most  useful  citizen. 

The  beautiful  Cathedral  of  the  Desert,  as  it  has  been  aptly 
called,  within  its  massive  walls  will  house  an  art  gallery  for 
which  Mr.  Springer  has  already  laid  the  foundations.  It  will 
have  a splendid  auditorium  embellished  with  mural  paintings 
of  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  the  patron  saint  of  New  Mexico,  for 
which  Mr.  Springer  has  also  made  provision.  There  will  be 
museum  rooms,  cloisters,  patio,  bell  towers,  all  in  keeping 
with  the  noble  architecture,  characteristic  of  the  Franciscans 
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in  New  Mexico,  and  providing  ample  room  for  the  noteworthy 
exhibits  that  will  be  brought  back  from  San  Diego  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  An  open-arched  Spanish  bridge  is  to  connect  the 
cloister  of  the  Cathedral  with  the  Palace  of  the  Governors, 
the  Cathedral  like  the  Palace  to  face  Palace  Avenue. 

No  other  State  can  boast  of  a structure  that  will  stand  for 
so  much,  that  will  be  so  characteristically  typical  of  the  genius 
of  a people  and  their  history.  Taken  with  the  venerable  Pal- 
ace of  the  Governors,  it  will  make  of  New  Mexico  the  Mecca 
of  tourists  and  scholars ; no  one  will  have  seen  America  with- 
out visiting  the  Cathedral  of  the  Desert  and  the  Palace  of  the 
Governors,  linking  not  only  the  historic,  but  also  the  pre-his- 
toric  past,  with  the  present  — preserving  for  future  genera- 
tions the  finest  works  of  the  ancient  peoples  and  at  the  same 
time  creating  a shrine  where  the  noblest  conceptions  of  modern 
art  and  literature  as  interpreted  in  the  Southwest  will  be  ex- 
emplified. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  HISTORIAN 

La  Revista  Catolica  finds  fault  with  Old  Santa  Fe  for  pub- 
lishing the  history  of  New  Mexico  under  the  Mexican  regime, 
by  the  Rev.  Lansing  Bloom  of  Albuquerque.  The  esteemed 
contemporary  deems  certain  passages  of  the  historical  nar- 
rative an  attack  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  charac- 
terizes them  as  fanatical,  biased,  untrue.  Although  Mr.  Bloom 
in  his  contribution  to  New  Mexico  history,  and  it  is  a notable 
contribution,  which  Old  Santa  Fe  has  been  proud  to  publish, 
pays  distinct  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  Church  and  points  to 
the  enormous  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend,  he  also 
draws  a picture  of  conditions  in  the  Southwest  during  the 
years  1821  to  1846,  which  is  not  flattering  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation, of  morals,  of  government  then  existing. 

"Whether  this  picture  is  true,  or  is  overdrawn,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  Old  Santa  Fe  to  decide.  The  author  cites  his  au- 
thorities, he  tells  a straightforward  story  that  must  stand  or 
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fall  on  its  own  merits.  It  can  be  considered  no  more  an  at- 
tack on  the  Church  than  is  the  story  of  Sherman’s  March  to 
the  Sea  an  attack  on  the  Abolitionists,  or  of  Forrest’s  Raid  a 
travesty  on  the  Methodist  Church  of  the  South.  If  Mr.  Bloom 
has  misquoted  his  authorities  or  has  garbled  the  facts  of  his- 
tory, or  has  drawn  untenable  conclusions,  he  will  be  set  right 
unerringly  by  other  historians  and  scholars,  but  to  call  him  a 
fanatic  and  to  denounce  him  in  general  terms,  without  prov- 
ing that  he  erred,  will  avail  little.  Old  Santa  Fe  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  any  contribution,  which  in  the  scholarly 
manner  that  Mr.  Bloom  has  done,  covers  any  period  of  New 
Mexico  history,  even  though  it  present  the  facts  and  author- 
ities in  a light  that  La  Revista  Catolica  will  deem  more  favor- 
able to  the  Church  or  to  Mexico. 

Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  historians  have  a way  of 
getting  at  them  even  after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  The  mod- 
ern methods  of  historical  research  and  analytical  criticism 
are  absolutely  free  from  partisan  prejudices;  they  are  as  ex- 
act as  laboratory  demonstrations,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  charge 
the  scientific  historians  with  fanaticism  as  it  is  to  declare  that 
the  discovery  of  a serum  for  the  cure  of  meningitis  is  a mani- 
festation of  bigotry.  A historian  may  be  mistaken  and  so 
may  be  a physician  or  a chemist,  but  the  moment  he  becomes 
partisan  he  pronounces  his  own  doom  as  a scholar. 

It  is  not  the  historian  who  creates  events.  He  merely  re- 
cords them.  He  can  not  change  a jot  or  tittle  in  the  story 
that  fate  inscribes  ceaselessly,  remorselessly  upon  the  scroll 
of  time. 

The  moving  finger  writes:  and  having  writ, 

Moves  on ; nor  all  thy  piety  nor  wit 
Can  lure  it  hack  to  cancel  half  a line, 

Nor  all  thy  tears  wash  out  a word  of  it ! 
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417,  422,  423 

Chapman,  Kenneth,  plans  in  Santa  Fe 
style  architecture,  295 
Chaves,  Amado,  178 
Chavez,  Jose,  134,  note  484 
Chavez,  Jose  Antonio,  155-156,  158,  223, 
231-232,  235,  243,  244,  426 
Chaves,  Jose  Francisco,  173 
Chavez,  Juan  Cristobal,  134 
Chavez,  Manuel,  134,  178,  363,  395 
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Chaves  y Baca,  Jose,  159 
Chaves  y Castillo,  Jos£,  10,  note  346, 
12,  n.  349,  16.  18,  132,  n.  477,  133, 
159,  160,  235,  238-248,  252,  356 
Chavez  y Castillo,  Mariano,  10,  132, 
134,  159,  161,  171-172,  238-239 
Chaves  y Castillo.  Tomfis,  deputy  to 
Congress,  251-252,  354 
Chavez  y Durdn,  Jose  Antonio,  132 
Chimayo,  Rebellion  of,  170;  blankets 
of,  438 

Chittenden,  H.  M.,  Hist.  Amer.  Fur 
Trade  of  Far  West,  cited,  121.  122 
Church,  Roman  Catholic,  political  power 
of,  229,  n.  574;  bishop  expected,  247 ; 
in  Mexico,  263 ; property  of,  264 ; 
education  and,  264-265;  civil  gov’t 
and,  265-266;  in  1914  demands  tol- 
erance, 266,  n.  639;  edifices  of,  in 
Santa  Fe  in  1S46,  395 ; alleged  at- 
tack upon,  440-441.  See  Religion 
Churches,  in  Santa  Fe.  177-178,  395, 
401,  Aeoma  ch.  reproduced,  345,  438 
Cicuyd,  93 

Claims,  French  and  American,  55 
Clay,  Dr.  Albert  T.,  article  noted,  98 
Cliff  dwellers,  in  Sandia  country,  341- 
342 

Coehiti,  66 

Colonization,  in  Texas,  47-49,  51,  53, 
119;  in  N.  Mex.,  119;  land  adjacent 
to  TJ.  S.  refused  for,  352 
Comanches,  Battle  between  TJtes  and, 
193-199;  enemies  of  Texans,  410; 
423,  424,  429 

Commerce,  17,  20,  San  Francisco  want- 
ed for,  53;  and  X.  Mex.,  119-128; 
Mexicans  share  in,  121;  148-150, 

ports  closed,  153,  n.  528;  Texan 
raids  on,  155-156;  236-237,  248,  366. 
See  Gregg. 

Concho  Indians,  94-95 
Conde,  General  Francisco  Garcia,  241, 
254 

Congress,  Mexican,  representation  in, 
/ 9,  note  344,  129,  232,  234,  251-252 

Connelly,  Dr.  Henry,  368,  369,  401 
Constitution,  Mexican,  of  1836,  4,  5,  9, 
129;  changes  in  Mexican,  157;  359, 
of  Texas,  53,  271 

Convention,  Territorial,  of  1848,  402- 
405 

Cooke,  Philip  St.  G.,  quoted,  114;  155, 
367,  369.  407,  417,  418,  422-427 
Cooke,  William  G.,  Texan  peace  com- 
missioner to  N.  Mex.,  415 
Coombes,  Frank,  415 
Coronado,  92,  324 


Cotton,  C.  N.,  The  Navajo  Blanket, 
cited,  336 

Cruzate,  Capt.  Domingo  J.  P.  de,  made 
governor  of  N.  Mex.,  90 
Cubero,  Gov.  Pedro  Rodriguez,  58,  59, 
60,  62 

Cuevas,  239,  note  589,  270-271 
Cunningham,  Dr.  S.  W.,  405 
Customs-duties,  17,  20,  123,  127,  128, 
179,  230,  232,  244,  248 

Dallam,  Richard,  378,  406 
David,  Bro.,  dates  of  Santa  Fe  and 
San  Miguel  Church  as  given  by,  92,  and 
note 

Davis,  W.  W.  H.,  cited,  12,  n.  350 
De  Baca,  TomAs  Cabeza,  363 
Decrees.  See  Laws 
De  Fouri,  Rev.  J.  H.,  cited,  92 
De  la  Nava  de  Brazinas,  Marquis,  57, 
59,  66-72 

De  Leon,  Doctor,  405 
Delgado,  Felipe,  merchant,  405 
Delgado,  Manuel,  and  sons  Simon, 
Felipe,  Pablo,  and  Felipito,  182 
Delgar  Ranch,  1S6 

Departmental  Assembly,  1st,  159  with 
note,  251;  2nd,  251-253,  354,  359-365 
Departmental  Junta,  9,  n.  344,  mem- 
bers of  1st,  10,  n.  346;  adjourns  sine 
die,  34;  126,  127,  130,  members  of 
the  2nd,  131  with  note;  133,  3rd  and 
4th  Juntas,  140 ; 159 
Deputation,  Territorial,  abolished,  5 
Deputies,  Chamber  of,  9,  n.  344,  10;  in 
Santa  Fe,  6,  7,  n.  338;  of  1st  Dept. 
Junta.  10;  of  2nd  Junta,  131;  of  1st 
Assembly,  159,  234;  salaries  of,  245; 
of  2nd  As.,  251-252;  to  Mexican  Con- 
gress, J.  F.  Ortiz,  10,  130;  A.  J. 
Martinez  or  V.  S.  Vergara,  130,  n. 
474;  Archuleta  and  other  candidates, 
158;  pay  of,  168,  n.  562 
De  Salas,  Jose  Mariano,  359 
De  Vaca.  See  Cabeza  de  Vaca 
De  Vargas,  Diego,  The  Justification  of 
General  Don,  57-65;  The  Last  Cam- 
paign of,  66-72;  280 
Dodge,  Henry  L.,  377 
Doniphan,  Co'l.  A.  W.,  89-90,  366,  377 
Doniphan’s  Expedition,  by  John  T. 

Hughes,  cited,  366,  367 
Dorantes,  185,  187 

Dougherty,  Harry  M.,  sketch  of  life, 
433-435 

Drannan.  Capt.  William  F.,  Battle  be- 
tween Utes  and  Comanches,  193-199 
Dryden,  William,  136 
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Duran,  Agustin,  139,  105,  223,  234,  243, 
246 

Duran,  Jose  Antonio,  134 
Dyes,  for  weaving,  326-327 

Education,  illiteracy,  13-15;  Gregg  on, 
44-45;  ignorance,  46;  Rives  quoted  as 
to,  113;  problem  of  revenue  for,  165; 
Early  School  Days,  200-205;  224,  254, 
Rom.  Cath.  Church  and,  264-265; 
withheld  in  N.  Mex.  until  American 
Occupation,  399 
Edwards.  Benjamin,  47 
Elections,  federal,  5.  250;  in  N.  Mex., 
9,  with  note,  10,  130-131,  138-159, 
251-252,  for  State  officers  in  1849, 
404 

Electoral  Junta,  of  1836,  10;  of  1838, 
131;  of  1843,  158;  of  1845,  251-252 
Elguea,  Francisco,  392 
El  Paso,  57,  61,  early  history  of,  88-90; 
96,  122,  Beginnings  of  Spanish  Settle- 
ment in  El  P.  District,  188-192;  trade 
with,  235-236 

El  Payo  de  N.  Mex.,  publication,  247 
El  Tiempo,  publishes  Santa  Fe  Pro- 
nouncement of  1846,  259-261;  advo- 
cates monarchy,  275 
Emory,  Lieut— Col.  W.  H.,  Notes  on  a 
Milit.  Beconnoissance,  quoted,  114, 
368;  cited,  370,  quoted,  371 
Escalona,  Fr.  Luis  de,  93 
Escobar,  Fr.  Francisco  de,  93 
Escudero,  Lie.  Jose  Agustin  de,  editor 
of  Noticias  . . de  N.  Mex.,  by  P. 
B.  Pino,  cited,  39 
Espejo,  Antonio  de,  cited,  94 
Esquibel,  Diego,  22 
Esquivel,  Jose,  28 
Estero  Largo,  location  of,  190 
Exchange  Hotel,  401-402 
Exhibits,  Bandelier  collection,  338 ; by 
Carlos  Vierra,  338 ; by  Walter  S. 
Ufer,  338;  at  San  Diego  Exposition, 
344-348 

Farrand,  Dr.  Livingston,  made  presi- 
dent Southw.  Anthrop.  Soe.,  430 
Final  Eeport,  by  Bandelier,  cited,  381 
Finances,  1,000  pesos  from  Chihuahua 
in  1835,  3,  note  331;  forced  loan  of 
Nov.,  1S36,  8;  peons,  8,  n.  341;  tax 
exemption  asked,  9,  17-18,  229; 

salaries,  11,  16  with  note;  methods 
of,  20;  lack  of  resources,  34;  values 
in  commerce,  119-125;  treasurer,  223; 
problem  of,  22S ; extinguished  mis- 
sions, 229;  charges  of  irregularities, 


231-232  ; gold  yield,  237 ; copper  coin 
age,  242,  254;  use  of  revenues  asked, 
254-255;  holdings  of  Rom.  Cath. 
Church,  264;  dependence  on  U.  S 
355;  stringency,  360;  abundant  cash 
in  1846,  396 
Fitzpatrick,  scout,  366 
Flag,  description  of  New  Mexican, 
431-433 

Flipper,  H.  O.,  Early  Hist,  of  El  Paso, 
88-95;  criticized,  191 
Fonda  Americana,  La.  See  Exchange 
Hotel 

Foreigners,  21,  47,  231,  237,  refused 
land  adjacent  to  U.  S.,  352;  under 
surveillance,  352 

Forsyth,  Sec ’v  of  State  John,  53,  55 
Forts.  See  Bent’s,  Bird’s,  McCrea, 
Leavenworth 

Fountain,  Col.  Albert  J.,  95,  note  7 
France,  blockade  of  Mexico  by,  124 ; 

agents  of,  in  Mexico  and  Texas,  271 
Franciscans,  quoted  on  Indian  blan- 
kets, 437 ; martyrs,  monument  to,  438, 
439-440 

Freedom  of  speech  and  press,  Ameri- 
can, 379 
Fueros,  364 

Galisteo,  60,  64 

Gallegos,  Pro.  Jose  Manuel,  158,  159, 
165,  226,  229,  234,  252,  255,  356; 
Gallegos,  Jose  Pablo,  quoted,  363 
Galves,  Viceroy,  Count  de,  62 
Gambling,  in  1846,  396;  402 
Garaycoeches,  Fray  Juan  de,  69 
Garcia,  Felix,  and  sons  Juan,  Manuel, 
Vicente,  182 
Garcia,  Jose,  377 

Garcia,  Julian,  alcalde  of  Canada,  33 
Garita,  in  Santa  Fe,  174-176,  395-396 
Genizaros,  40 

Goddard,  Prof.  P.  E„  430 
Gongora,  Christobal  de,  65 
Gonzales,  Ignacio,  158 
Gonzales,  Jose,  24,  28,  death,  36  with 
note;  173 
Gould,  Louis,  183 

Governors  of  New  Mexico,  Sarracino, 
4,  note  332;  Albino  Perez,  3-23; 
Manuel  Armijo,  29,  31,  128-141, 

249;  Pedro  Munoz  not,  31,  with 
note;  Mariano  Martinez,  37,  166-169, 
223-225,  243;  Jose  Chavez,  235,  238- 
248;  Juan  B.  Vigil,  372-376;  S.  W. 
Kearny,  376;  Chas.  Bent,  377;  Col. 
J.  51.  Washington,  406;  Col.  John 
Munroe,  406;  powers  of,  5,  note  334; 
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term  of,  9,  note  344;  nominations, 
12,  159,  238;  to  be  native,  256 
Grants,  Mora  et  al.,  5,  note  333;  in 
Texas,  47 

Green,  Frank,  Santa  Fe  hosteler,  401 
Gregg,  Josiah,  Commerce  of  the  Prai- 
ries, cited,  25,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43, 
44-45,  119,  121,  122,  quoted,  128,  137- 
139;  cited,  141,  148,  155-156,  183, 
quoted,  209-211,  225,  242 
Grito  de  Dolores,  230 
Guerra,  Padre  Antonio  de,  chaplain 
with  Otermin,  384 
Guerrero,  Vicente,  360.  note  664 
Gutierres,  Jose  Maria,  10,  note  346,  13, 
15,  note  357 
Gutierrez,  Juan,  134 

Haekett  Chas.  W.,  reviews  The  Begin- 
nings of  Span.  Settlement  in  the  El 
Paso  District,  by  Anna  E.  Hughes, 
188-192;  author,  Location  of  the 
Tigua  Pueblos  Alameda,  Puaray, 
Sandia  in  1680-1681,  381-391 
Hall,  Willard  P.,  377 
Hamilton,  M.  E.,  Texan  Acting  See  ’y 
of  War,  commissions  Snively,  426- 
427 

Heath,  John  G.,  119 
Heather,  John,  sketch  of,  348 
Herrera,  Gen ’1  Jose  Joaquin  de,  233- 
234,  256-251,  271,  272-273,  276 
Hightower,  Clement,  Did  A.  N.  Caheza 
de  Vaca  Traverse  N.  Mcx.  ? 184-187 
Highway,  Great  Southern,  187 
Hill,  George  W.,  Texan  Sec  ’y  of  War, 
416 

Hinojos,  Capt.  Bias  de,  death  of,  3 
Historian,  The  Spirit  of  the,  editorial, 
440-441 

Hodge,  Frederick  W.,  96,  381 
Holmes,  Dr.  William  H.,  article  by, 
noted,  97 

Horses,  catching  wild,  409 
Houghton,  Capt.,  Texan  raider,  415 
Houghton,  Carolvn  Giles,  sketch  of, 
103-104 

Houghton,  Joab,  378,  405 
Houston,  Sam,  52-53,  153,  note  527, 
268,  272,  310 
Howard,  Maj.,  366 

Hughes,  Anna  E.,  Beginnings  of  Span. 
Settl.  in  the  El  Paso  Dist.,  reviewed 
by  Haekett,  188-192 
Humboldt,  Alex,  von,  Essai  Politique, 
quoted,  264 

Bunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine,  quoted, 
124 


Tdols,  Indian,  342 

Iguala,  Plan  of,  Bom.  Cath.  Church  and 
the,  265 

Indian  Blankets  and  Their  Makers,  by 
Geo.  W.  James,  reviewed,  436-438 
Indian  Depredations  in  Texas,  by  J.  W. 

Wilbarger,  quoted,  421 
Indian  Wars  and  Pioneers  of  Texas,  by 
John  H.  Brown,  quoted,  415-418 
Indians,  37,  hostile  relations,  38,  132, 
■with  note,  163,  164,  note  551,  at  the 
San  Diego  Exposition,  346-347.  See 
Apaches,  Pueblos,  Tiguas,  etc. 
Indians  of  the  Southwest,  anthropolog- 
ical investigation  of,  organized,  430 
Insurrection,  of  1837,  19-36,  170;  four 
prisoners  beheaded,  35;  spirit  of,  in 
1846,  396 

Isletas,  suit  against  Juan  Otero,  240- 
241;  Tiguas  of,  in  1681,  381 

Jackson,  Pres.  Andrew,  50,  53,  54 
James,  Dr.  Geo.  Wharton,  Indian  Blan- 
kets and  Their  Makers,  quoted,  336- 
337 ; reviewed,  436-438 
Jemes,  48,  citizens  ask  new  jurisdic- 
tions of  San  Isidro,  Canon,  Valleeito, 
6,  note  336 

Jones,  Capt.  Myers  F.,  Texan  raider, 
417,  418 

Judiciary,  9,  note  344,  12,  with  note; 
trial,  16;  42-43,  126,  with  note,  138- 
137;  courts,  227-228;  257-258,  ad- 
ministrative law  lost,  354;  Kearny 
Code,  377 ; American  principles  of 
justice,  378 
Jumano  Indians,  96 

Justice  of  peace,  term,  9,  note  344;  136, 
228,  252,  257 

Justiniani,  Lieut.-Col.  Calletano,  35, 
with  note,  132,  234,  note  583 

Kaune,  Mrs.  H.  S.,  gifts  to  Museum, 
338,  340 

Kean,  Anna  Hughes,  work  of,  criti- 
cized, 88-95.  For  reply,  see  Haekett 
Kearny,  Col.  S.  W.,  114-115,  366;  pro- 
moted, 371;  392 

Kendall,  G.  W.,  Narrative  of  Texas- 
Santa  Fe  Expedit..  cited.  38,  48,  127, 
139,  149,  150-151,  153;  reference  to, 
415 

Kiowas,  with  Comanches.  424,  429 
Kroeber,  Prof.  A.  L.,  430 

Lamar,  Pres.  Mirabeau  B.,  149 

Las  Nutrias,  391 

La  T erdad,  166-167,  235,  247 
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Lavra,  federal,  Oct.  3rd,  23rd,  27th  of 
1835,  5;  of  Department,  on  internal 
gov’t,  11,  with  note,  12;  civil  divi- 
sions, 226;  municipal  ordinances,  254, 
with  note;  of  Territory,  Kearny 
Code,  377 ; Organic  Act  of  Sept.  9th, 
1850,  405 

Leavenworth,  Fort,  428 
Legislature,  Territorial  Deputation 
abolished,  5;  Departmental  Junta 
established,  5,  with  note,  9,  with 
note;  inactivity,  6,  with  note,  130- 
131;  continuity  of,  130,  note  475 
Leitensdorfer,  Eugene,  236,  378,  406 
Leyva,  Pro.  Jose  Francisco,  10,  note 
346,  16,  131,  135,  159,  240,  note  591, 
246,  252,  262,  356 

Literature,  from  Spain  and  Mexico, 
179 

Lombard,  H.  Arthur,  ode  by,  The  Pal- 
ace of  the  Governors,  206 
Lopez,  Fray  Francisco,  383 
Lucero,  Hon.  Antonio,  Early  School 
Days  in  N.  Mex.,  200-205 
Lucero,  Nicolas,  159 
Lujan,  Antonio,  158 
Lujan,  Pro.  Jose  de  Jesus,  158 
Lujan,  Pedro  Leon,  134 
Lummis,  Charles  F.,  tribute  to  Ban- 
dolier by,  73-78 
Luna,  Antonio  Jose,  158 

Madrid,  J.  Dolores,  131 
Madrigal,  Lieut.  D.  Pedro,  adjutant  to 
Gov.  Perez,  3,  note  331,  170 
Maicoba  Indians,  95 
Madariaga,  Pro.  Francisco  Ignacio  de, 
6,  note  336,  10,  note  346,  21,  26 
Magoffin,  James,  354,  369 
Mails,  robbed  by  Apaches,  3,  note  331; 
Juan  B.  Vigil  and,  15;  uncertain,  38; 
141,  153,  note  529,  179;  weekly  ser- 
vice, 248 

Maldonado  y Zapata,  Adjt.  Antonio 
M.,  67 

Mansos,  188,  191 

Marriage,  in  Texas,  47 ; fees,  135,  note 
487;  among  Navajoes  described,  333 
Martinez,  Padre  Antonio  Jose,  opposes 
graft,  4-5;  deputy,  10,  note  346;  16, 
note  363,  36,  note  401,  46,  130,  note 
474,  158-159,  252,  255-256,  356,  361, 
379,  404 

Martinez,  Francisco.  28,  32,  135 
Martinez,  Ignacio,  158 
Martinez  de  Lejanza.  Mariano,  37,  161- 
162,  223-237;  attacked  by  Utes,  225; 
243 


Martinez,  Pascual,  134 
Martinez,  Santiago,  159,  246 
Martinez,  Tomas,  146 
Martinez,  Vicente,  238,  252 
Masons,  in  Mexico,  112 
McCrea,  Fort,  186 
McDaniel,  Capt.  John,  155 
McFie,  John  R.,  cited,  225,  note  567 
McLeod,  Hugh,  415 
Melgares,  Gov.  Facundo,  224 
Mendoza,  Lieut. -Gen.  Juan  Dominguez 
de,  384 

Mera,  Dr.  F.  E.,  cited,  291,  note  16 
Mercure  brothers,  Joseph  and  Henry, 
405 

Messervy,  William  S.,  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, 405 

Mexico,  monarchy  urged  for,  274-275. 
See  Presidents 

Military  matters,  militia,  7-8;  gefe  mil- 
itar,  29-31;  pay,  33;  militia  organ- 
ization, 132-135;  anecdote,  137; 
Armijo  resigns,  161;  pay,  162-164; 
military  governors,  224;  Indians, 
225 ; inspectors,  226 ; change  in  gefe, 
234;  change  in  administration,  241; 
conflict  with  civil  authority,  241-242 ; 
needs,  256-257 ; preparing  against  in- 
vasion, 370 

Miller,  Stewart  A.,  Texan  raider,  417 
Miranda,  Guadalupe,  145,  235-236 
Missions,  secularized,  229 
Monterde,  Gen.  J.  Mariano,  154,  235- 
236 

Montoya,  Desiderio,  28,  173 
Montoya,  J.  Francisco,  26 
Montoya.  Pablo,  132,  note  479 
Moqui,  60 

Morfit,  quoted,  53,  note  442 
Morlev,  Sylvanus  G.,  96,  Santa  Fe 
Architecture,  278-301 
Muleteers,  tribute  to,  41-42 
Munroe,  Col.  John,  406 
Munoz.  Pedro,  Jose,  30-31,  36,  132-134, 
152-153,  226,  note  568 
Museum  of  N.  Mex.,  gifts  and  loans  to, 
216-219 

Narbonna,  Col.  Antonio,  224 
Navajo  Blanket,  The,  by  A.  F.  Spiegel- 
berg,  322-337 ; idem,  by  C.  N.  Cotton, 
cited,  336;  book  by  Dr.  G.  W.  James 
on,  reviewed,  436-438;  value  of  1912 
output,  437 

Navajd  Weavers,  by  Washington  Mat- 
thews, cited,  323;  quoted,  326-327, 
329 

Navajos,  campaign  of  February,  1835, 
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against,  3;  in  fall  of  1336,  8;  21,  132, 
164,  225,  241;  as  weavers,  323-337; 
marriage  described,  333;  in  1346, 
393;  annual  fair  at  Shiprock,  437 
Navarro,  Jose  Antonio,  415 
Necrology,  Donald  Beauregard,  100- 
103;  Mrs.  Carolyn  Giles  Houghton, 

103- 104;  Adolph  P.  A.  Bandelier, 

104- 106;  John  Heather,  343;  Harry 
M.  Dougherty,  433-435 ; C.  E.  New- 
comer, 435-436 

Nelson,  Prof.  Niels  C.,  research  work 
of,  219,  340-344,  430 
Newcomer,  Charles  E.,  sketch  of,  435- 
436 

New  Mexico,  History  of,  under  Mex- 
ican Administration,  narrative  of 
1821-1837,  concluded,  3-36;  as  a De- 
partment (1838-1846),  37-56,  119- 
169,  223-277,  351-380;  Dept’l  sys- 
tem introduced  in,  3-18;  civil  and 
military  administration  combined  in, 
4;  the  1837  insurrection  in,  19-36; 
in  1838,  described,  37-46;  commerce 
and,  119-128 ; Texan  aggressions  up- 
on, 143-156,  30S-322;  pronounce- 

ment of  Feb.,  1846,  in,  259;  volun- 
tary annexation  of,  to  U.  S.,  115; 
special  junta  of  August,  1846,  in 
Santa  Fe,  363;  becomes  a Territory 
of  U.  S.,  375-377 ; convention  of 
1848  states  needs  of.  402-405;  at  the 
San  Diego  Exposition,  344-348 
Niles  Weekly  Register,  cited,  122,  123, 
127,  144,  148,  153,  237 
Noll,  From  Empire  to  Republic,  cited, 
266,  274,  351 

Nusbaum,  Jesse  L.,  restoration  of  Pal- 
ace, 293 

Olona,  Miguel,  26 

Onate,  Juan  de,  90-94,  113,  279,  324 
Ortiz,  Antonio  Matias,  131  [238?] 
Ortiz,  Francisco,  377,  405 
Ortiz,  Caspar,  given  power  of  attorney 
by  Manuel  Armijo,  371 
Ortiz,  Gregorio,  deputy.  6,  note  338 
Ortiz,  Vicar  Juan  Felipe,  8,  note  341, 
10,  with  note,  126,  130,  158,  181,  393 
Ortiz,  Juan  Rafael,  6,  8,  10,  12,  15,  30, 
31,  33,  126,  127 

Ortiz,  Tomas,  181,  230,  242,  252,  259- 
261,  357-358,  400 

Ortiz  y Bustamente,  Francisco,  10,  note 
346,  [181?] 

Ortiz  y Delgado,  Francisco,  135,  136, 
141,  145,  235,  242 


Otermin,  Gen.  Antonio  de,  190-191,  279, 
382,  383 

Otero,  Antonio  Jose,  378 

Otero,  Juan,  226,  note  570,  240-241 

Otero,  Don  N.  (?),  274,  note  652 

Otero,  Pedro,  159,  252 

Otero,  Vicente,  10,  note  346,  131 

Padilla,  Fray  Juan  de,  93 
Palace  of  the  Governors,  The,  ode  to, 
by  H.  Arthur  Lombard,  206;  242, 
280;  original  walls  of,  282,  note  6; 
Ben  Hur  Room,  235,  note  8;  archi- 
tecture, 292-294 

Pancho’s  Band,  in  Santa  Fe,  401 
Paredes,  Gen.  Mariano,  129,  233,  250, 
258,  273  with  note,  274-275,  358 
Partidos,  11  with  note  (see  erratum), 
28-29,  39;  counties  in  1844,  226 
Pease,  Joseph  S.,  St.  Louis  merchant, 
417,  418 

Peatfield,  J.  J.,  A Navajo  Blanket,  cit- 
ed, 324;  quoted,  325-335 
Pecos,  60,  64,  66,  93;  model  of,  107-108 
Pecuries,  59 

Peons,  8,  note  341,  18,  42,  43 
Peralta,  Gov.  Pedro  de,  94 
Perea,  Col.  Jose  Francisco,  cited,  15, 
note  357,  38 ; describes  Santa  Fe  in 
Winter  of  1837-1838,  170-183;  Santa 
Fe  in  1846,  392-406 
Perea,  Jose  Leandro,  172,  392 
Perea,  Juan,  10,  note  345,  133,  note 
482,  134,  238,  251,  252,  256,  356,  401 
Perea,  Julian,  134 

Perea,  Pedro  Jose,  10,  note  346,  13,  16, 
172 

Perez,  Albino,  appointed  governor,  3-4; 
data  of  life,  3,  note  331;  125-126, 
170,  174-173,  224 
Pictographs,  343-344,  410 
Pictures.  See  Illustrations 
Pike,  Gen.  Albert,  208;  poem  by,  211- 
213 

Pino,  Juan  Estevan,  9,  10,  note  346,  12, 
13,  with  note  (see  erratum),  132 
Pino,  Manuel  Doroteo,  31,  note  389,  32, 
134,  135,  244-245 

Pino,  Miguel  E„  239,  254,  361,  363 
Pino,  Nicolas,  231,  363 
Pino,  Pedro  Bautista,  177,  180-181 
Polk,  James  K.,  269  with  notes,  272, 
275-277 
Pop4,  279 

Population,  38-41,  226,  249 
Posadas,  Fray  Alonzo  de  Paredes,  cit- 
ed, 93 

Poverty,  8-9,  17-18,  43,  126,  133 
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Prefect,  term  of,  9.  note  344;  13;  R. 
Abreu  as,  22;  A.  Sandoval.  26-27, 
136,  140;  J.  A.  Archuleta,  136,  note 
490;  term  and  salary,  227,  262 
Prehistoric  habitations  in  Sandia  Mts., 
219 

Presidents,  of  Mexico.  Santa  Anna.  3, 
5,  129-130,  157,  16S.  233,  250;  Mig- 
uel Barragan,  5;  Jose  Justo  Corro, 
5;  Anastacio  Bustamante,  129;  Nic- 
olas Bravo,  129,  359;  Valentin  Can- 
alizo,  163,  note  560,  233,  250 ; Jose 
Joaquin  de  Herrera.  233,  250;  Mari- 
ano Paredes.  274-275,  359;  Jose  Ma- 
riano de  Salas,  359 

Press,  179;  new  printing,  ordered,  354. 

See  El  Pai/o,  El  Tiempo.  La  Verdad 
Price,  Col.  Sterling.  115.  366,  396 
Prieto,  cited,  123 

Prince,  L.  Bradford,  cited.  12,  16,  120, 
125,  160,  224.  225.  227,  247;  notice 
of  book  by,  340;  cited.  426 
Puaray,  Tiguas  of,  and  location.  381 
Pueblo  Indians,  23,  26,  40,  43,  note 
416,  57,  59,  60,  66;  uprising  of  1680, 
92,  note  3 ; control  over,  113;  Church 
property  among.  165;  architecture  of, 
278;  blanket-weaving  of,  323,  332, 
437,  438.  See  Zufii.  Tanos,  etc. 
Pueblo  ruins,  in  Sandia  country.  340- 
344 

Queres,  66 

Quinn,  James  H.,  404 
Quintana,  Nicolas.  15.  note  358 
Quintana,  Teodoseo,  12,  note  351,  32, 
134 

Quintana  y Rosas,  Nicolas,  254,  259; 
acting  secretary,  373-374 

Raiders.  See  Texas 
Ramirez,  Manuel,  2S,  32 
Ramirez,  Serafin,  243,  244,  252,  260, 
357,  360 

Rapp  Co.,  I.  H.  and  W.  M.,  Santa  Fe 
architects,  2S2,  note  5,  297,  note  28, 
298,  299 

Rascon,  Vicar  Juan  Rafael,  135 
Read,  Benj.  M.,  Illust.  Hist,  of  N.  ilex., 
cited,  4,  20,  21,  25.  28,  29.  33,  35,  94; 
rev.  of  book  bv,  96;  145,  147,  160, 
225,  227,  231,  240,  252,  280;  quoted, 
362-363,  367;  criticized.  373;  quoted, 
373,  378 

Religion,  intolerance  in,  5,  note  334, 
263;  customs,  43-44;  in  Texas,  47, 
note  428;  of  Zufiis,  79-87;  adminis- 
tration of,  in  N.  Mex.,  135;  marriage 


fees.  135,  note  487 ; taxation  and, 
165,  229.  See  Church 
Religious  liberty,  367,  note  672,  375; 
proclaimed  by  Gen.  Kearny,  37S;  ex- 
pounded by  Padre  Martinez,  379;  as 
suranee  of,  asked,  403 
Eevista  Catolica,  La,  reply  to  criticism 
by,  440-441 

Reynolds,  Spanish  and  Mex.  Land 
I^airs,  cited,  375 

Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  cited,  50 
Rice,  Patrick,  183 

Riplev.  E.  P.,  president  of  Santa  Fe 
R.  R.,  281 

Pitch,  5V.  G.,  cited,  24,  32 
Ritchie.  Thomas,  quoted,  50 
Rivera,  as  cited  by  Rives,  143 
Rivera,  Jose  Maria,  182 
Rivero,  Tomas,  377 

Rives,  Geo.  L.,  United  States  and  Mex- 
ico, 1821-1848 , cited,  47,  48.  50,  51, 
52-53,  54;  rev.  of  his  history,  108- 
115;  dependence  on  Bancroft,  114; 
cited,  143,  144,  147,  150;  quoted.  229. 
note  574,  233,  note  581,  250,  264-267, 
268,  269,  270.  272,  276 
Rodriguez,  Pray  Agustin,  383 
Roiba,  Bias,  15,  note  357 
Romero,  Mexico,  quoted,  264 
Ronquillo,  Lieut-Col.  Jose  Maria,  7, 
note  339 

Ross,  Capt.  S.  P.,  Texan  raider,  417 
Ruxton,  Adventures  in  Mexico,  as  quot- 
ed by  Twitehell,  370 

Sage,  Rufus  B.,  Wild  Scenes  in  Eoclaj 
Mts.,  quoted.  309-322,  407-429 
Salazar,  Damacio,  134,  152 
Salazar,  Jose,  26.  134 
Salazar,  Pablo.  26,  158,  165;  death  of, 
240,  note  591 

Salmeron,  Fray  Domingo  Z.,  cited,  91 
Salpointe,  Rev.  J.  B.,  Soldiers  of  the 
Cross,  cited.  135,  264 
San  Antonio.  Fray  Salvador  de,  57 
San  Diego  Exposition,  part  of  Museum 
of  N.  Mex.  in,  344-348 
San  Felipe.  393 

San  Gabriel,  date  of  founding  of,  91-93 
San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros,  not  found- 
ed by  Onate,  90-91 
Sanchez,  Manuel,  131.  135 
Sanchez.  Pedro,  Memories  sdbre  la  Vida 
del  Pro.  Antonio  Jose  Martinez,  cit- 
ed, 5,  22.  28,  36,  158,  379 
Sandia,  Tiguas  of.  381 
Sandoval,  Anastaeio,  231,  note  578 
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Sandoval,  Antonio,  13,  note  352,  26-27, 
29 

Sandoval,  Francisco,  131 
Sandoval,  Jose  Andres.  10,  note  346,  13 
Santa  Anna,  3,  5,  129-130,  132,  153, 
163,  174,  233-234,  236,  250,  263,  275 
Santa  Cruz,  new  town  of,  58 
Santa  Fe,  ayuntamiento  or',  6,  9,  note 
344,  228;  education  in,  14,  40-41; 
cabildo  of,  57;  founding  of,  90-94; 
in  Winter  of  1837-1838,  described  by 
Col.  Perea,  170-183;  Miss  Hughes  on 
date  of,  191;  beautified,  225;  8.  Fe 
Architecture,  278-301;  map  of,  285; 
original  church  of,  288;  S.  Fe  in, 
1846,  described  by  Col.  Perea,  392- 
406 

Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  interest  of,  in 
Santa  Fe  architecture,  281-282,  290 
Sarracino,  Francisco,  still  gefe,  4,  note 
332;  sub-comisario,  4,  15-17,  23,  158, 
240-241 

Sarracino,  Rafael,  135 

Schenek,  Col.  William  Rogers,  207-213 

School  Days,  Early,  address  by  Hon. 

Antonio  Lucero,  200-205 
Schools.  See  Education 
Schouler,  Hist  of  the  U.  S.,  cited,  48, 
50,  51,  53,  54,  269,  276 
Scolly,  John,  136,  note  490.  231,  245 
Sena,  Antonio,  15,  note  357,  28,  154, 
159,  172,  241-242,  246,  252,  262,  356 
Sena,  Felipe,  arrest  of,  144;  159,  167, 
note  559,  168,  227,  234,  252,  260,  356 
Sena,  Maj.  Jose  D.,  182 
Sena,  Juan,  182 
Sena,  Miguel,  15,  with  note. 

Senators,  voting  for  Mexican.  234,  with 
note,  253,  with  note 
Senecu,  391 

Sevilleta,  pueblo  of,  383,  391 
Shelton,  William  T.,  Indiau  agent  at 
Shiprock,  cited,  437 
Shiprock  Agency,  332,  437 
Silva,  Jose,  28,  32,  135,  141,  note  497 
Slavery,  and  Texas,  47-56,  268-269;  in 
X.  Mex.,  119 
Smith,  Hugh  X.,  405 
Snivelv,  Col.  Jacob,  153,  407,  416-417, 
421-429;  commission  of,  426-427 
Socorro,  reference  to,  in  1681,  391 
Spencer,  Chas.  L.,  405 
Spiegelberg,  A.  F.,  The  Navajo  Blan- 
ket, 323-337 

Spiegelberg  family,  The,  405 
Springer,  Hon,  Frank,  gift  of  clay  tab- 
lets, 339;  services  of,  438-439 
Spinning,  primitive,  described,  326 


Staab  family,  The,  405 
Statehood,  not  for  N.  Mex.,  359;  effort 
for,  in  1848,  402-405 
Stevens,  A.  M.,  quoted  on  Navajo  mar- 
riage, 333 

Stevenson,  Mrs.  Matilda  Coxe,  430 
Sub-prefect,  term  of,  9,  note  344;  126, 
136,  note  490,  228 

Tablets,  Babylonian  clay,  339 
Tacubaya,  Bases  of,  129,  130,  157 
Tauos,  in  Sandia  region,  341.  See 
Thanos 

Taos,  122;  outbreak  in  1846  in,  396; 
399-400 

Tapia,  Rafael,  28,  32 
Taxation,  17,  19,  21,  22,  127,  128,  133, 
152;  tithes,  165;  231;  powers  of 
ayuntamientos  for,  240;  ways  of, 
considered,  358 
Taylor,  Gen.  Zachary,  276 
Teguas,  58,  66 
Tenorio,  Julian,  134 
Terrazas,  Gen.  Luis,  94 
Texas,  17,  38;  slavery  and,  47-56;  ag- 
gressions in  1841-1843  by,  143-156; 
crisis  over,  in  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  263- 
277 ; T.  Ilaiders  in  N.  If.  in  1843, 
309-322,  407-429 

Thanos,  57,  60,  61;  in  Santa  Fe,  286, 
note  6 

Tiguas,  of  Isleta  del  Sur,  190;  in  1681, 
381 

Tiguex,  and  Santa  Fe,  92 
Tipton,  William  M.,  cited,  288,  note  14 
Tithes.  See  Taxation 
Tome,  376.  391 

Torquemada,  Fray  Juan  de,  cited,  91 

Tozzer,  Prof.  A.  M.,  430 

Trade,  Santa  Fe.  See  Commerce 

Trujillo,  Bias,  131 

Trujillo,  Jose,  158 

Trujillo,  Pro.  Jose  de  Jesus,  158 

Turley’s  Mill,  fight  at,  396 

Turnier,  Juan,  258 

Twitchell,  Ralph  E.,  on  San  Gabriel 
and  Santa  Fe,  92,  note  3 ; Hodge  on 
Spanish  Archives  by,  99;  227,  279- 
280,  292,  297,  note  26;  quoted,  370; 
cited,  374,  383 

Tyler,  Pres.  John,  55-56,  267-270 

Ufer,  Walter  S.,  art  exhibit  by,  338-339 
Ugarte,  Mariano,  154,  376 
Ulibarri,  Santiago,  10,  note  346,  13,  16 
Upshur,  A.  P.,  56,  267-268 
Utes,  and  Comanches,  battle  between, 
193-199.  See  Yutas 
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Van  Buren,  Martin,  55 
Vergara,  Vicente  Sanchez,  130,  note 
474,  174,  251 

Vetaneur,  on  site  of  Puaray,  381,  note 
3,  387,  388 

Victoria,  Guadalupe,  360,  note  664 
Vierra,  Carlos,  Santa  Fe  designs  by, 
295,  297 ; exhibit  of  Maya  painting 
by,  338 

Vigil,  Antonio,  28,  note  383 ; pro- 
nounces, 35 

Vigil,  Donaciano,  23,  135,  159,  165,  166, 
230,  234-236,  241,  242,  246,  252,  354, 
371,  377,  395 
Vigil,  Francisco,  158 
Vigil,  Jose  Francisco,  131,  134 
Vigil,  Juan,  28,  173 
Vigil,  Juan  Bautista,  15,  135,  136,  note 
490,  141,  177,  182,  226,  227,  230 
with  note,  234;  acting  governor,  372- 
376;  chapel  of,  395 
Villagra,  cited,  90;  copy  of  History  by, 
for  Museum,  339 
Vizcarra,  Col.  Jose  Antonio,  224 

Waldo,  Capt.  David,  377 
Wallace,  Gen.  Lew,  “Ben  Hur”  room 
of,  in  the  Palace,  285,  note  8 


Walter,  Paul  A.  F.,  96 
Warfield,  Chas.  A.,  Texan  raider,  15S, 
407,  417,  421,  424 
Washington,  Col.  J.  M.,  406 
Weaving.  See  Navajo  Blanket 
Webster,  Daniel,  56 
Weightman,  Rich.  H.,  405 
West,  Elias  P.,  405 

Wilburger,  J.  W.,  Indian  Depredations 
in  Texas,  quoted,  421 
Wild  Scenes  in  the  Ttocky  Mts.,  by 
Rufus  B.  Sage,  quoted,  309-322,  40V- 
429 

Winter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Z.,  corbels 
presented  to  Museum  by,  339 

Yutas,  59,  167,  note  558;  battle  with 
Comanches,  193-199,  225,  241 

Zaldivar,  Juan  de,  cited,  90,  91 
Zamacois,  Eistoria  de  Mejico,  quoted, 
266,  273;  cited,  274,  275,  276 
Zubia,  Jose  Felix,  224,  227 
Zufii,  60;  three  Spaniards  killed  by,  63; 
Creation  of  the,  79-87 ; 93,  governor 
of,  in  Santa  Fe,  94-95 
Zuniga,  Capt.  Ramon,  7,  note  339 
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